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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  following  Notes,  repetitions 
and  unnecessary  references  are,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 
When  an  useful  Illustration  of  any  word  or  phrase  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Notes  on  one  of  the  succeeding  Gospels,  the  place  is  com. 
monly  referred  to ;  toot  so,  when  it  is  in  one  of  the  preceding, 
because  it  may  probably  be  remembered ;  and  if  it  should  not, 
the  margin  of  the  text  will  direct  to  the  places  proper  to  be  con- 
sulted. But  when  the  explanation  of  a  term  occurs  in  the  Notes 
on  a  preceding  Gospel,  on  a  passage  not  marked  in  the  margin 
as  parallel,  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Notes.  In  words  which 
frequently  recur,  it  has  been  judged  convenient  to  adopt  the 
following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


Al.  Alexandrian  manuscript  ^  ^ 

*  (Anonymous  Eng.  trans. 

"  i     lationinl729  ET 

Ar.  Arias  Montanus 

Ara.  Arabic  Eng. 

Arm.  Armenian  Er. 

Be.  Beza  Eth. 

Beau.    Beausobre  and  Lenfant  Euth. 

Ben.  Bengelius  Fr. 

Cal.  Calvin  G.  E. 

Cam.  Cambridge  manuscript  G.  F. 

Cas.  Castalio  -  Ger. 

Cha.  Chaldee  Go. 

Chr.  Chrysostom  Gr. 

Com.  Complutensian  edition  Gro. 

Cop.  Coptic  Ham. 

Dio.  Diodati  Heb. 

Diss.  Dissertation  Hey. 

Dod.  Doddridge  J. 


-in 


(English    Bible— 
f     common  use 
(English  translation— 
C     the  same. 
English 
Erasmus 
Ethiopic 
Euthymius 
French 

Geneva  English 
Genera  French 
German 
Gothic 
Greek 
Grotius 
Hammond 
Hebrew 
Heylyn 
John 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Itc. 

Italic 

Sa. 

Saci 

Itn. 

Italian 

Sax. 

Saxon 

L. 

Luke 

9C. 

Scott 

La. 

Latin 

Sep. 

Septuagint 

Lu. 

Lather 

Si. 

Simon 

L.  CI. 

Le  Clerc 

Sy. 

Syriac 

M.G. 

Modern  Greek 

The. 

Theophylact 

Mr. 

Mark 

Vat. 

Vatican  manuscript 

MS. 

Manuscript 

Vul. 

Vulgate 

Mt. 

Matthew 

Wa. 

Wakefield 

N.T. 

New  Testament 

Wes. 

Wesley 

O.T. 

Old  Testament 

Wet. 

Wetstein 

P. 

Part 

Wh. 

Whitby 

P.R. 

Port  Royal  translation 

Wor. 

Worsley 

Per. 

Persic 

Wy. 

Wynne 

Pise. 

Piscator 

Zu. 

Zuric  translation. 

Rh. 

Rhemish .. 

If  there  be  a  few  more  contractions  not  here  specified,  they  are 
such  only  as  are  in  pretty  general  use.  In  terms  which  occur  sel- 
domer,  die  words  are  given  at  length. 
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NOTES 


CRITICAL    AND   EXPLANATORY. 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  MATTHEW. 


THE   TITLE. 


The  title,  neither  of  this,  nor  of  the  other,  hijjtories  of  our 
Lord,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  penmen.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  titles  were  prefixed  in  the  earliest  times,  by  those  who  knew 
the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  occasions  on  which,  these  writ- 
ings were  composed.  For  the  sense  wherein  the  word  Gospel  is 
here  used,  see  Prel.  Diss.  V.  P.  II.  %  18. 

*  Kartt  M*r,W»>,  according  to  Matthew,  of  Matthew,  or  by 
Matthew.  These  are  synonymous,  as  has  been  evinced  from  the 
best  authorities.  Cas.  rendered  it  authore  Matthmo,  properly 
enough.  Nor  is  this,  as  Be.  imagines,  in  the  least  repugnant  to  the 
claim  of  the  Evangelists  to  Inspiration.  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  doctrine  with  which  he  was  inspired  his  Gospel.  Nor 
does  any  man  at  present  scruple  to  call  the  Epistles  written  by 
that  Apostle,  Paul's  Epistles. 

3  Td  tear*  MxtS-cuo*  svayyeXnf.  I  hare  preferred  this  to  every  other 
title,  because  it  is  not  only  the  briefest  and  the  simplest,  but  in. 
comparably  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  most  respectable.  All 
the  ancient  Gr.  MSS.  have  it.  The  titles  in  the  old  La.  version 
called  Itc.  were  simply  Evangelium  secundum  Matthamm— se- 
cundum Mar  cum,  &c.  and  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  even  edi- 
tions of  the  present  Vulgate  they  are  the  same.  From  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  both  Gr.  and  La.  it  appears  that  the  title  was  re^ 
tained  everywhere  in  the  same  simplicity,  as  far  down  as  the  fifth, 
rentury.     Afterwards,  when,  through  a  vitiated  taste,  useless 
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epithets  came  much  in  vogue,  some  could  not  endure  the  naked, 
ness  of  so  simple  a  title.     It  then  became  Jjlanctum  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelium  secundum  Matthomm,  6)mc.  which  is  that  used  in  the 
Vul.  at  preserit.     The  N.  T.  printed  at  Alcala  (called  the  Com. 
plutensian  Polyglot)  is  the  first  Gr.  edition  wherein  a  deviation 
was  made,  in  this  respect,  from  the  primitive  simplicity.     The 
title  is  there  in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate,  printed  along  with  it, 
To  tuerx  M«r$tu*i  *y*i  svmyyitot.    This  mode  was  adopted  by  some 
subsequent  editors.     Most  of  the  translators  into  modern  Ian. 
guages  have  gone  farther,  and  prefixed  the  same  epithet  to  the 
name  of  the  writer.     Thus  Dio.  in  Itn.  fl  santo  evangelio,  &c. 
secondo  S.  Matte o.    The  translators  of  P.  R.  Si.  Sa.  Beau,  and 
L.  CI.  in  Fr.  Le  tainte  evangile,  &c.  selon  Saint  Matthieu. 
Our  translators  after  Lu.  have  not  given  the  epithet  to  the  Gos- 
pel, but  have  added  it  to  the  writer.    Yet  they  have  not  prefixed 
this  term  to  the  names  even  of  the  Apostles  in  the  titles  of  their 
Epistles.     In  this  I  think  they  are  singular.    The  learned  Wet. 
in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Gr.  N.  T.  remarks,  that  though  the 
term  corresponding  to  Gospel  occurs  in  that  book  upwards  of 
seventy  times,  it  is  not  once  accompanied  with  the  epithet  holy. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  lineage,  E.  T.  The  book  of  the  generation.  Bj/SJUf 
ym<rt*$.  This  phrase,  which  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  nrtan  to 
sepher  tholdoth,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  title  of  the  first 
seventeen  verses  only  ;  by  others,  of  the  whole  book.  The  former 
in  effect  translate  it  as  I  have  done;  the  latter  The)History.  That 
in  the  first  of  these  senses,  and  also  for  an  account  of  progeny, 
the  Gr.  phrase  is  used  by  Hellenist  writers,  is  undeniable ;  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  it  is  used  in  the  second,  for  a  narrative  of  a  man's 
life.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  find  it  where  it  can  mean  neither 
genealogy  nor  list  of  descendants,  as  in  that  phrase  in  the  Sep. 
Bi/9A»<  yntvt**  ypm*  %m  yvty  Gen.  ii.  4.  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
doubtless,  the  origin  and  gradual  production  of  the  universe, 
which  has  plainly  some  analogy,  though  a  remote  one,  to  an  aci 
count  of  ancestry.  The  quotations  that  have  been  produced 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  Pentateuch,  Judith,  and  the  Epi6tle 
of  James,  do  not  appear  decisive  of  the  question.  Of  still  less 
weight  is  the  name  Sepher  toledoth  Jesu,  given  to  paltry,  mo- 
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dern,  Jewish  fictions,  written  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel ; 
though  <this  also  has  been  urged  as  an  argument.  > 

2  Christ,  X(*rti  without  the  article,  is  here  to  be  understood, 
not  as  an  appellative,  as  it  is  in  almost  all  other  places  of  the 
Gospel,  but  as  a  proper  name.  Into  this  use  it  came  soon  after 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  but  not  before.  Some  distinction  was 
necessary,  as  at  that  time  the  name  Jesus  was  common  among 
the  Jews.     Diss.  V.  P.  IV.  §  7. 

3  Son,  htn  indefinitely,  not  m  »<*  the  son  emphatically.  The 
sense  is  rightly  rendered  by  Cas.  prognati  Davids,  a  descendant 
of  David.  There  is  a  modesty  and  simplicity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  historian  introduces  his  subject.  He  says  no  more 
than  is  necessary  to  make  his  readers  distinguish  the  person  of 
whom  he  speaks,  leaving  them  to  form  their  judgment  of  his  mis. 
sion  and  character,  from  a  candid  but  unadorned  narration  of 
the  facts. 

*"  2.  Judah,  &c.     My  reason  for  preferring  the  O.  T.  ortho- 
graphy of  proper  names  you  have  Diss.  XII.  P.  III.  §  6,  &c. 

6.  By  her  who  had  been  wife  of  Uriah.  E»  *m  r*  Ot£<*. 
Literally,  By  her  of  Uriah.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that  the  femi- 
nine article  thus  used  denotes  the  wife.  The  relation  is  in  this 
phrase  neither  expressed,  nor  necessarily  implied,  but  is  left  to* 
be  supplied  from  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  subject*  We 
have  no  idiom  in  English  entirely  similar.  That  which  comes 
nearest  is  when  we  give  the  names,  but  suppress  the  relation,  on 
account  of  its  notoriety.  Thus,  if  it  were  said,  that  David  had 
Solomon  by  Uriah's  BathshebOy  every  body  would  be  sensible 
that  the  expression  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Bathsheba 
was  the  wife,  more  than  the  widow,  the  daughter,  or  even  the 
sister  of  Uriah.  We  have  an  instance  in  Mark  xvi.  I.  M«f<«  > 
J*  l««*0tf,  where  the  void  must  be  supplied  by  the  word  furn%  mo- 
ther. The  like  holds  of  the  masculine.  In  Acts,  i.  13.  Ux#£h 
AA0*w,  must  be  supplied  by  v#(^,  son;  and  in  Luke,  vi.  16.  li£a* 
I«k*/9v,  by  *it*p*v,  brother.  •Whj t  therefore  is  really  implied, 
in  any  particular  case,  can  be  learnt  only  from  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  Hence  we  discover  that  the  ellipsis 
in  this  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  word  wife;  for  when 
Uriah  was  dead,  he  could  not  be  a  husband.  Those  therefore 
who  render  **  rm  tv  Ovfw  of  Uriah's  wife,  charge  the  historian 
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with  a  blunder  of  which  he  is  not  guilty ,  and  mislead  careless 
readers  into  the  notion  that  Solomon  was  begotten  in  adultery. 
The  common  version  exhibits  the  sense  with  Sufficient  exactness. 

8.  Uzziahy  r«»  o£i«v.  So  the  Sep.  renders  this  name  in  Gr. 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  Whereas  Ahaziah  is  by  them  rendered  Ox«£t«*. 
Some  names  are  omitted  in  the  line,  in  whatever  way  it  be  ren- 
dered here ;  for  though  Ahaziah  was  indeed  the  son  of  Joram, 
Uzziah  was  the  father  of  Jotham. 

1 1 .  Some  copies  read,  Josiah  begat  Jehoiachin  ;  Jehoiachin 
had  Jeconiah,  &c.  and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  into  some 
editions.  But  there  is  no  authority  from  ancient  MSS.  transla- 
tions, or  commentaries,  for  this  reading,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  some  over-zealous  transcriber,  who,  finding  that 
there  were  only  thirteen  in  either  the  second  series  or  the  third, 
has  thought  it  necessary  thus  to  supply  the  defect.  For  if  Je- 
hoiachin be  reckoned  in  the  second  series,  Jeconiah  may  be  coun- 
ted the  first  of  the  third,  and  then  the  whole  will  be  complete. 
But  as,  in  very  early  times,  the  Fathers  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  this  passage  which  we  do  at  present,  there  is  the  grea- 
test ground  to  suspect  the  correction  above  mentioned. 

11,  12.  About  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Babylon.  Ajler 
the  migration  into  Babylon,  rrt  rm  furttxtrutt  B*£t/A*»^.  M*r« 
rn  prr*<*t9-<«»  B*£vX»f'&>.  In  the  La.  versions,  the  word  purtixtrim 
is  differently  translated.  The  Vul.  Arias,  and  Leo  de  Juda, 
render  it  transmigration  Be.  transportation  Pise,  deport  alio,  Er. 
Cal.  and  Cas.  exilium,  La.  in  Ger.  calls  it  geftngnifr,  Dio.  in 
Itn.  cattivita,  Si.  and  L.  CL  in  Fr.  transmigration.  G.  F.  P. 
R.  Beau,  and  Sa.  adopt  a  circumlocution,  employing  the  verb 
transporter.  The  E.  T.  says,  about  the  time  they  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon.  After  they  were  brought  to  Babylon.  In 
nearly  the  same  way  the  words  are  rendered  by  Sc.  Dod.  ren- 
ders them,  About  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  After 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Wa.  says,  the  removal  to  Babylon. 
It  is  evident,  not  only  from* the  word  employed  by  the  sacred 
historian,  but  also  from  the  context,  that  he  points  to  the  act  of 
removing  into  Babylon,  and  not  to  the  termination  of  the  state 
wherein  the  people  remained  seventy  years  after  their  removal, 
as  the  event  which  concluded  the  second  epoch,  and  began  the 
third,  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse.    Whereas  the  La.  exilium. 
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Ger.  geftttgntafj  Itn.  cattivita,  and  Eng.  captivity,  expresB  the 
state  of  the  people  during  all  that  period,  and  by  consequence 
egregiously  misrepresent  the  sense*  They  make  the  author  say ' 
what  is  not  true,  that  certain  persons  were  begotten  after,  who 
were  begotten  during,  the  captivity.  Further,  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that,  as  this  Apostle  wrote,  in  the  opinion  of  all  anti. 
quity,  chiefly  (or  the  converts  from  Judaism,  he  carefully  avoid, 
ed  giving  any  unnecessary  offence  to  his  countrymen.  The  terms 
captivity )  exile,  transportation,  subjection,  were  offensive,  and, 
with  whatever  truth  they  might  be  applied,  the  Jews  could  not 
easily  bear  the  application.  A  remarkable  instance  of  their  deli, 
cacy  in  this  respect,  the  effect  of  national  pride,  we  have  in  J. 
Tiii.  33.  where  they  boldly  assert  their  uninterrupted  freedom 
and  independency,  in  contradiction  both  to  their  own  historians, 
and  to  their  own  experience  at  .that  very  time.  This  humour  had 
led  them  to  express  some  disagreeable  events,  which  they  could 
not  altogether  dissemble,  by  the  softest  names  they  could  devise. 
Of  this  sort  is  furttxtrut,  by  which  they  expressed  the  most  dire. 
ful  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  their  nation.  The  word  strict- 
ly  signifies  no  more  than  passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  ano- 
ther. It  does  not  even  convey  to  the  mind  whether  the  change 
was  voluntary  or  forced.  For  this  reason  we  must  admit  that 
Be.  Pise.  Beau.  Sa.  and  -the  E.  T.  have  all  departed,  though  not 
so  far  as  Cas.  Lu.  Dio.  and  Dod.  from  the  more  indefinite,  and 
therefore  more,  delicate  expression  of  the  original,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  Vul.  from  which  Sa's  version  is  professedly  made. 
For  the  words  used  by  all  these  imply  compulsion.  Nor  let  it 
be  imagined  that,  because  {ttmuuw*  occurs  frequently  in  the  Sep. 
where  the  word  in  the  Heb.  signifies  captivity,  it  is  therefore  to 
be  understood  as  equivalent.  That  version  was  made  for  the  use 
of  Grecian  or  Hellenist  Jews,  who  lived  in  cities  where  Gr.  was 
the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  as  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  language  of  the  place,  exposed  their  history  to  the  natives, 
they  were  the  more  solicitous  to  soften,  by  a  kind  of  euphemism, 
a  circumstance  so  humiliating  as  their  miserable  enthralment  to 
the  Babylonians.  For  this  reason,  that  event  is,  especially  in 
the  historical  part,  rarely  denominated  euxtuOjto-ta  captivitas, 
and  never  heuofuii  transportation  but  by  one  or  other  of  these 
gentler  names,  fur&txia,  juifUKw*,  **••<*<*,  and  tunuuvm,  colonia, 
migratio,  demigratio,  incolatus  seu  habitatio  in  Urra  altona* 
YOL.  iv,  1 
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On  the  whole,  the  Vul.  Si.  L.  CI.  and  Wa.  have  hit  the  import 
of  the  original  more  exactly  than  any  of  the  other  translators 
above  mentioned.  I  did  not  think  the  term  transmigration  so 
proper  in  onr  language,  that  word  being  in  a  manner  appropri- 
ated to  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul,  after 
death,  into  another  body.  Emigration  is  at  present,  I  imagine, 
more  commonly  used,  when  the  removal  is  voluntary.  The  sim- 
ple term  migration  seems  fully  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
original. 

16.  Messiah^  Xf<r«$.  For  the  import  of  the  word,  see  Diss. 
V.  P.  IV.  S  9. 

18.  Jesus  Christ*  The  Vul.  omits  Jesu,  and  is  followed  only 
by  the  Per.  and  Sax.  versions. 

19.  Being  a  worthy  man,  fojuufr  m.  Some  would  have  the 
word  iix*t&*9  in  this  place,  to  signify  good-natured,  humane, 
merciful;  because,  to  procure  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
denounced  by  the  law,  cannot  be  deemed  unjust,  without  im- 
peaching the  law.  Others  think  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered, 
according  to  its  usual  signification,  just ;  and  imagine  that  it 
was  the  writer's  intention  to  remark  two  qualities  in  Joseph's 
character;  first,  his  strict  justice,  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  live  with  an  adulteress  as  his  wife ;  secondly,  his  humanity  y 
which  led  him  to  study  privacy,  in  his  method  of  dissolving  the 
marriage.  Herein,  say  they,  there  can  be  no  injustice,  because 
there  are  many  things,  both  for  compensation  and  punishment, 
which  the  law  entitles,  but  does  not  oblige,  a  man  to  exact. 
Though  this  interpretation  is  specious,  it  is  not  satisfactory; 
for  if  the  writer  had  intended  to  express  two  distinct  qualities 
in  Joseph's  character,  which  drew  him  different  ways,  I  think 

•  he  would  have  expressed  himself  differently ;  as  thus,  Though 
Joseph  was  a  just  man,  yet  being  unwilling,  &c.  whereas  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  connected  the  clauses,  seems  to  make 
the  latter  explanatory  of  the  former,  rather  than  a  contrast  to 
it.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  the  participle  §n  sometimes 
admits  being  interpreted  though.  In  proof  of  this,  Mat.  vii. 
11.  and  Gal.  ii.  3.  have  been  quoted.  But  the  construction  is 
not  similar  in  either  passage.  Here  the  w  is  coupled  with  an. 
other  participle  by  the  conjunction  *mtt  In  the  places  referred 
j      to,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  indicative.    In 
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such  cases,  to  which  the  present  has  no  resemblance,  the  words 
connected  may  give  the  force  of  an  adversative  to  the  participle. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  for  ren- 
dering incest  humane  or  merciful:  for  though  these  virtues  be 
*  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  term,  they  are  not  specially 
indicated  by  it.  I  have  therefore  chosen  a  middle  way,  as  more 
unexceptionable  than  either.  Every  body  knows  that  the  word 
ittuuH  admits  two  senses.  The  first  is  justy  in  the  strictest  ac. 
ceptation,  attentive  to  the  rules  of  equity  in  our  dealings,  par. 
ticularly  what  concerns  our  judicial  proceedings.  The  second 
is  righteous  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  including  every  es- 
sential part  of  a  good  character.  In  this  sense  it  is  equivalent, 
as  Chr.  remarks,  to  the  epithet  tvaptrt?,  virtuous,  worthy ,  up- 
right. And  in  this  not  uncommon  sense  of  the  word,  the  last 
clause  serves  to  exemplify  the  character,  and  not  to  contrast  it. 
*  To  expose  her,  mump  mpctJHyftoerie-xt.  E.  T.  to  make  her 
a  public  example.  In  order  to  express  things  forcibly,  trans- 
lators often,  overlooking  the  modesty  of  the  original,  say  more 
than  the  author  intended.  It  has  not,  however,  been  sufficiently 
adverted  to,  in  this  instance,  that  by  extending  the  import  of 
the  word  w-*^r/yjc<*ri*w,  they  diminish  the  character  of  benig. 
nity  ascribed,  by  the  historian,  to  Joseph.  It  was  not  the 
writer's  intention  to  say  barely,  that  Joseph  was  unwilling  to 
drag  her  as  a  criminal  before  the  judges,  and  get  the  ignominious 
sentence  of  death,  warranted  by  law,  pronounced  against  her, 
which  few  perhaps  would  have  done,  more  than  he;  but  that  he 
was  desirous  to  consult  privacy  in  the  manner  of  dismissing 
her,  that  he  might,  as  little  as  possible,  wound  her  reputation. 
The  word  appears  to  me  to  denote  no  more  than  making  the 
affair  too  flagrant,  and  so  exposing  her  to  shame.  So  the  Syrian 
interpreter,  and  the  Arabian,  understood  the  term.  I  have 
therefore  chosen  here  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Vul.  Leo. 
and  Cat.  who  render  the  words,  earn  traducere,  rather  than 
that  of  Cast,  and  Pise,  who  render  them,  in  earn  exemplum 
cdere,  and  earn  exemplum  facere,  which  have  been  followed  by 
our  translators.  The  expressions  used  by  these  naturally  suggest 
to  our  minds  a  condemnation  to  suffer  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
Yet  the  original  word  seems  to  relate  solely  to  the  disgrace 
resulting  from  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  not  to  any  other 
punishment,  corporal  or  pecuniary.     Infamy  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
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mon  attendant  on  every  sort  of  public  punishment  Hence  by  a 
synecdoche  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  it  has  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  express  a  pubiio  and  shameful  execution.  And  this 
has  doubtless  occasioned  the  difficulty.  But  that  it  is  frequently 
and  most  properly  used,  when  no  punishment  is  meant,  but  the 
publication  of  the  crime,  Raphelius,  in  his  notes  on  the  place, 
has,  by  his  quotations  from  the  most  approved  authors,  put  be. 
yond  a  doubt.  I  shall  bring  one  out  of  many.  It  is  from  Poly, 
bins,  Legat.  88.  where  he  says,  'H  i$  <rvy*A*r®-  xj>*i**n  r*  vuw, 
xcu  /Stftytti*  ITAPAAEirMATIZAI  w*  ?*}tv%,  amxftint  <{fC«Aiv  n<t 
n*  r*  (rv9t%*rr*  t#ut*.  "  The  senate  taking  the  opportunity,  and 
"  willing  to  expose  the  Rhodians,  published  their  answer,  where. 
"  of  these  are  the  heads."  I  shall  only  add,  that  Chr.  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Gr.  fathers,  understood  this  passage  in 
the  Gospel  as  meaning  no  more ;  accurately  distinguishing  be- 
tween w*pttitvyfum£tif.  and  **)*£ttt9  exposing  and  punishing* 
Thus  he  argues  concerning  Joseph's  conduct  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion :  Tjurnyt  v  IIAPAAEirM ATISMOT  funf  «f  onvbtfifr  9*  *»<- 
wrr*'  «AA*  %m  KOAAZES0AI  mvrtff  «  npfa*  ixtXtun.  AAA'  i  lent? 
v  /k*m»  r»  fUifrt  tKUHj  «AA#  not  r«  $X*rn»  rutt&tfin,  nfi  *tr%vtn>' 
*  y*f  tut*  s  KOAASAI,  #AA'  *}<  nAPAAEHTMATlXAI  fCttAm. 
"  Now  such  a  woman  (as  Mary  was  then  thought  to  be)  was 
"  not  only  exposed  to  shame,  but  also  by  law  subjected  to  fiu- 
"  nishment.  Whereas  Joseph  not  only  remitted  the  greater  evil, 
"  the  punishment,  but  the  less  also,  the  ignominy :  for  he  deter- 
"  mined  not  only  not  to  punish,  but  not  even  to  expose  her." 
For  the  meaning  of  a  term  which  occurs  in  so  few  places  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  those  not  unfavourable  to  the  explanation  given,  a  term 
with  which  no  ancient  controversy  was  connected,  the  authority 
of  such  a  man  as  Chr.  is  justly  held  decisive.  The  verdict  of 
Euth.  is  in  effect  the  same.  This  also  is  the  sense  which  the 
translator  into  M.  G.  gives  the  term,  saying,  p*  $t\*rrm<  »«  **? 
p«»if«OT),  adding  as  an  illustration  on  the  margin,- 1*  *v  wqusrfa 
to  defame  her. 

3  To  divorce  her,  ***\vrcu  own?.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  «r#- 
Avfif  is  the  ordinary  term  for  divorcing  a  wife,  and  thereby  dis- 
solving the  marriage.  Nor  did  it  make  any  differenoe  in  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  that  the  parties  were  only  betrothed  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  marriage  was  not  completed  by  cohabits- 
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tlon.  From  the  moment  of  their  reciprocal  engagement,  all 
the  laws  in  relation  to  marriage  were  in  force  between  them.  He 
was  her  husband,  and  she  his  wife.  Her  infidelity  to  him  was 
adultery,  and  appointed  to  be  punished  as  such,  Deut.  xxii.  23, 
24.  In  comformity  to  this  is  the  style  of  our  Evangelist.  Joseph 
is  called,  v.  16.  Mary1 s  husband ;  she,  v.  20.  his  wife  ;  the  disso* 
lution  of  their  contract  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  that  is 
uniformly  used  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  the  divorce  of 
the  wife.  I  have  preferred  here,  and  in  other  places,  the  term 
divorcing,  to  that  of  putting  away.  The  latter  phrase  is  very 
ambiguous.  Men  are  said  to>  put  away  their  wires,  when  they 
put  them  out  of  their  houses,  and  will  not  live  with  them.  Yet 
the  marriage  union  still  subsists ;  and  neither  party  is  at  liberty 
to  marry  another.  This  is  not  what  is  meant  by  **ro?*ttt  Tip  ym<u- 
x*  in  the  Gospel.     Now  a  divorce  with  them  might  be  very 

Srivate.  It  required  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  process.  The 
etermination  of  the  husband  alone  was  sufficient.  Deut.  xxiv.  1, 
%  The  utmost,  in  point  of  form,  required  by  the  rabbies,  (for 
the  law  does  not  require  so  much)  was  that  the  writing  should  be 
delivered  to  the  wife,  in  presence  of  two  subscribing  witnesses. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  that  they  should  know  the  cause  of  the 
proceeding.  They  were  called  solely  to  attest  the  fact.  a  Now 
as  the  instrument  itself  made  no  mention  of  the  cause,  and  as  the 
practice  of  divorcing,  on  the  most  trifling  pretences,  was  become 
common,  it  hardly  affected  a  woman's  reputation,  to  say,  that 
she  had  been  divorced.  I  should  in  some  plaSfes  prefer  the  term 
repudiate,  were  it  in  more  familiar  use. 

20.  A  messenger,  myyt*.®>.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  %  9,  See. 

22.  Verified,  w*,p*h.  KT.  fulfilled.  Though  it  should  be 
admitted,  that  the  word  zr^pukj  is  here  used  in  the  strictest  sense, 
to  express  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  which  pointed  to  this 
single  event ;  it  cannot  be  dented  that  the  general  import  of  the 
verb  wA«f««,  in  the  Gospel,  is  more  properly  expressed  by  the 
Eng.  verb  verify,  than  by  fulfil.  Those  things  are  said  wx*f»S+> 
iw,  which  are  no  predictions  of  the  future,  but  mere  affirmations 
concerning  the  present,  or  the  past.  Thus,  ch.  ii.  15.  a  decla- 
ration from  the  Prophet  Hosea,  xi.  1.  which  God  made  in  rela. 
tion  to  the  people  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  long  before  recalled 
from  Egypt,  is  applied  by  the  historian  allusively  to  Jesu9  Christ, 
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where  all  that  is  meant  is,  that,  with  equal  troth,  or  rather  with 
much  greater  energy  of  signification,  God  might  now  say,  /  have 
recalled  my  Son  out  of  Egypt.   Indeed  the  import  of  the  Greek 
phrase,  as  commonly  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  is  no  more,  as 
L.  CI.  has  justly  observed,  than  that  such  words  of  any  of  the 
Prophets  may  be  applied  with  truth  to  such  an  event.     For  it  is 
even  used,  where  that  which  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  is  not  a  pro. 
phecy,   but  a  command  ;  and  where  the  event  spoken  of  is  not 
the  obedience  of  the  command  (though  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense  also),  but  an  event  similar  to  the  thing  requir- 
ed ;  and  which,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  tallies  with  the  words. 
Thus,  in  the  directions  given  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
paschal  lamb,  it  is  said,  Exod.  xii.  46.  None  of  his  bones  shall 
be  broken.    This  saying  the  Evangelist  J.  xix.  36.  finds  verified 
in  what  happened  to  our  Lord,  when  the  legs  of  the  criminals, 
who  were  crucified  with  him,  were  broken,  and  his  were  spared. 
'  But  were  not  the  recal  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the  ceremo- 
'  nies  of  the  passover,  typical  of  what  happened  to  our  Lord  ?'  I 
admit  they  were.     But  it  is  not  the  correspondence  of  the  anti- 
type to  the  type,  that  we  call  properly  fulfilling :  this  English 
word,  if  I  mistake  not,  is,  in  strictness,  applied  only,  either  to 
an  event  to  which  a  prophecy  directly  points,  or  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  promise.   Whereas  the  Greek  word  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  to  denote  little  more  than  a  coincidence  in 
Sound.     In  this  sense  I  think  it  is  used,  ch.  ii.  23.     We  have  an 
instance  of  its  being  employed  by  the  Seventy,  to  denote  verify- 
ing, or  confirming,  the  testimony  of  one,  by  the  testimony  of 
another,  1  Kings,  i.  14.     The  word  fulfilling,  in  our  language, 
has  a  much  more  limited  signification  :  and  to  employ  it  for  all 
those  purposes,  is  to  give  a  handle  to  cavillers,  where  the  origi- 
nal gives  none.   It  makes  the  sacred  penmen  appear  to  call  tljose 
things  predictions,  which  plainly  were  not,  and  which  they  never 
meant  to  denominate  predictions.     The  most  apposite  word  that 
I  could  find  in  English  is  verify;  for,  though  it  will  not  answer 
in  every  case,  it  answers  in  more  cases  than  any  other  of  our  verbs. 
Thus,  a  prophecy  is  verified  (for  the  word  is  strictly  applicable 
here  also),  when  it  is  accomplished  ;  a  promise,  when  it  is  per- 
formed ;  a  testimony,  when  it  is  confirmed  by  additional  testimo- 
ny, or  other  satisfactory  evidence ;  a  maxim  or  proverb,  when  it 
is  exemplified ;  a  declaration  of  any  kind  may  be  said  to  be  veri- 
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fied  by  any  incident  to  which  the  words  can  be  applied.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  this  word  does  not,  in  every  case,  correspond  to 
o'tafttf.  A  law  is  fulfilled,  not  verified  ;  and  if  the  import  of  the 
passage  be  to  denote  that  additional  strength  is  given  to  it,  it  is 
better  to  say  confirmed,  or  ratified.  In  some  places  it  means  to 
Jill  up,  in  others  to  perfect,  in  others  to  make  known.  Thus 
much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  in  regard  to  my  frequent 
use  of  a  verb  which  is  but  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  Eng.  trans- 
lations. 

3  It*  jrAtyftri*,  literally,  that  it  might  be  verified.  The  conjunc- 
tion, in  all  such  cases,  denotes  no  more,  than  that  there  was  as 
exact  a  conformity  between  the  event  and  the  passage  quoted,  as 
there  could  have  been,  if  the  former  had  been  effected,  merely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  God  does  not  bring  about 
an  event,  because  some  Prophet  had  foretold  it :  but  the  Prophet 
was  inspired  to  foretel  it,  because  God  had  previously  decreed 
the  event.  If  such  particles  as  rtt»,  or  onus,  were  to  be  always, 
rigorously  interpreted,  we  should  be  led  into  the  most  absurd 
conclusions.  For  instance,  we  should  deduce  from  J.  xix.  24. 
that  the  Roman  soldiers,  Pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  holy 
writ,  acted,  in  dividing  our  Lord's  garments,  and  casting  lots  for 
his  vesture,  not  from  any  desire  of  'sharing  the  spoil,  but  purely  ' 
with  a  view  that  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  Messiah  might  be 
fulfilled ;  for  it  is  said  that  they  resolved  on  this  measure,  U*  9 
y petty  a-AvftfA)  n  Af>w«.— See  note  on  ch.  viii.  17. 

3  In  all  this— was  verified.  tvn  it  oX*t  ytynt  It*  *-Ai>^#$*.  Chr. 
and  some  others  have  considered  this  and  v.  23.  as  spoken  by 
the  angel  to  Joseph ;  I  consider  these  verses  as  containing  a  re- 
mark of  the  evangelist.  By  messages  from  heaven,  particular 
orders  are  communicated,  and  particular  revelations  given.  But 
I  do  not  find  this  method  taken,  for  teaching  us  how  to  interpret 
former  revelations :  whereas  such  applications  of  scripture  are 
common  with  the  evangelists,  and  with  none  more  than  with  Mt. 
The  very  phrase  rt/fc  h  «A*»  ytyttt,  with  which  this  is  introduced, 
he  repeatedly  employs  in  other  places,  (ch.  xxi.  4.  xxvh  56.) 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  interpretation  givenW  the  name  Imma- 
nuel,  God  with  us,  is  more  apposite,  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  than 
in  that  of  an  angel.  4P 

23.  The  virgin,  v  tr*^®*.  I  do  not  say  that  the  article  is 
always  emphatical,  though  it  is  generally  so ;  or  that  there  is  a 
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particular  emphasis  on  it,  in  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gos- 
pel. But  the  words  are  in  this  place  a  quotation ;  and  it  is  pro. 
per  that  the  quotation  should  be  exhibited,  when  warranted  by 
the  original,  as  it  is  in  the  book  quoted.  Both  the  Sep.  and  the 
Heb.  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  referred  to,  introduce  the  name  vtr» 
gin  with  the  article ;  and  as  in  this  they  have  been  copied  by  the 
Evangelist,  the  article  ought  doubtless  to  be  preserved  in  the 
translation. 

25.  Her  first-born  son,  r«>  *m»  wnm  rw  *?#r#T**af.  As  there 
were  certain  prerogatives,  which,  by  the  Jewish  constitution,  be- 
longed to  primogeniture,  those  entitled  to  the  prerogatives  were 
invariably  denominated  the  first-born,  whether  the  parents  had 
issue  afterwards  or  not.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this 
point,  can  be  inferred  from  the  epithet  here  used.  The  turn 
which  Mr.  Wes*  and  others,  have  given  the  expression  in  their 
versions,  her  son,  the  first-born,  though  to  appearance  more  lite- 
ral,  is  neither  so  natural  nor  so  just  as  the  common  translation. 
It  is  founded  on  the  repetition  of  the  article  before  the  word  first- 
born. But  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  have  observed,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  in  Gr.  when  an  adjective  follows  its 
substantive,  especially  if  a  pronoun  or  other  word  intervene,  than 
to  repeat  the  article  before  the  adjective  ?  This  is  indeed  so  com. 
mon,  that  it  is  accounted  an  idiom  of  the  tongue,  insomuch  that, 
where  it  is  omitted,  there  appears  rather  an  ellipsis  in  the  ex- 
pression. Sc.  in  his  notes  on  this  verse,  has  produced  several 
parallel  expressions  from  Scripture,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  translate  in  the  same  manner ;  and  which  therefore  clearly 
evince  that  there  is  no  emphasis  in  the  idiom. 

*  In  regard  to  the  preceding  clause,  Joseph  knew  her  not,  un- 
til t#«  *  ;  all  we  can  say,  is,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
his  knowledge  of  her  afterwards.  That  the  expression  suggests 
the  affirmative  rather  than  the  negative,  can  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  candid  critic.  The  quotations,  produced  in  support  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  are  not  entirely  similar  to  the  case  in  hand, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Wh.  in  his  commentary.  And  as 
there  appears  hereto  Hebraism,  or  peculiarity  of  idiom,  to  vin- 
dicate our  givinjf 'different  turn  to  the  clause,  I  cannot  approve 
Beau.'s  manner™  rendering  it,  though  not  materially  different 
in  sense :  Mais  ilne  I'aooit  point  connu  lors  qu'elle  mit  au  monde 
son  JUs premier  n6m    The  P.  R.  translation  and  Si.'s  are  to  the 
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same  purpose.  The  only  reason  which  a  translator  could  hare 
here  for  this  slight  deviation,  was  a  reason  which  cannot  be  jus- 
tified; to  render  the  Evangelist's  expression  more  favourable,  or 
at  least  less  unfavourable,  to  his  own  sentiments.  But  there  is 
this  good  lesson  to  be  learnt,  even  from  the  manner  wherein 
some  points  have  been  passed  over  by  the  sacred  writers ;  name. 
]y,  that  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  them  is  impertinent ;  and  that 
our  controversies  concerning  them  savour  little  of  the  know* 
ledge,  and  less  of  the  spirit,  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Eastern  Magians^  piayt  **•»  xt*rcX*t.    E.  T.  wise  men 
from  the  East;  rendering  the  word  /tutyM,  as  though  it  were  sy- 
nonymous with  o»«$»f .     This  is  not  only  an  indefinite,  but  an  im- 
proper version  of  the  term.   It  is  indefinite,  because  those  called 
funyi9  were  a  particular  class,  party,  or  profession  among  the 
Orientals,  as  much  as  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  were 
among  the  Greeks.     They  originated  in  Persia,  but  afterwards 
spread  into  other  countries,  particularly  into  Assyria  and  Ara- 
bia, bordering  upon  Judea  on  the  East.     It  is  probable  that  the 
Magians  here  mentioned  came  from  Arabia.     Now  to  employ  a 
^torm  for  specifying  one  sect,  which  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
^p  applied  to  fifty,  of  totally  different,  or  even  contrary,  opi- 
nions, is  surely  a  vague  manner  of  translating.    It  is  also,  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  word,  improper.     Formerly  the  term 
wise  men  denoted  philosophers,  or  men  of  science  and  erudition ; 
it  is  hardly  ever  used  so  now,  unless  in  burlesque.     Dod.  per- 
haps comes  nearer,  in  using  the  term  sages :  as  this  term  is  some- 
times appropriated,  though  seldom  seriously  in  prose,  to  men  of 
study  and  learning :  but  it  is  still  too  indefinite  and  general,  since 
St  might  have  been  equally  applied  to  Indian  {framing,  Gr.  phi- 
losophers and  many  others ;  whereas  the  term  here  employed  is 
applicable  to  one  sect  only.    This  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  ca- 
ses wherein  the  translator,  that  he  may  do  justice  to  his  author, 
and  not  mislead  his  readers,  is  obliged  to  retain  the  original  term. 
Diss.  Till.  P.  II.  §  i.    Sc.  and  others  say  Magi;  I  have  pre* 
•  ferred  Prideaux's  term  Magians  ;  both  as  having  more  the  form 
of  an  Eng.  word,  and  as  the  singular  Ufagian^  for  which  there  h 
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occasion  in  another  place,  is  much  better  adapted  to  our  ears, 
especially  when  attended  with  an  article,  than  Magus.  The  stu- 
dies of  the  Magians  seem  to  Have  lien  principally  in  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  theology*  It  is  from  them  we  derive 
the  terms  magic  and  magician,  words  which  were  doubtless  used 
originally  in  a  good,  but  are  now  always  used  in  a  bad,  sense. 

2.  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  country,  uhpu*  «t*v  m 
*rtt*  n  tn  afar***  E.  T.  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East.  To 
see  either  star  or  meteor  in  the  East,  means  in  Eng.  to  see  it  in 
the  east  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  looVing  eastwards.  But  this 
is  not  the  Apostle's  meaning  here.  The  meaning  here  manifestly 
is,  that  when  the  Magians  themselves  were  in  the  East,  they  saw 
the  star.  So  far  were  they  from  seeing  tha  star  in  the  East,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eng.  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  that  they  must 
have  seen  it  in  the  West,  as  they  were,  by  its  guidance,  brought 
out  of  the  east  country  westwards  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  the  plural 
of  the  same  word,  in  the  preceding  verse,  signifies  the  countries  ly- 
ing east  fromfjudea,  p«y«f  «**  *»**•«**».  Some  render  the  phrase 
ft  Tti  «?«r«A«,  at  its  rise.  But,  1st,  The  words  in  that  case  ought 
to  have  been,  tt  rr>  mat***  *vth\  2dly,  The  term  is  never  so  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  any  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  except  the 
sun  ;  3dly,  It  is  very  improbable  that  a  luminous  body,  formed 
solely  for  guiding  the  Magians  to  Bethlehem,  would  appear  to 
perform  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  from  East  to  Wesi^ 
I'he  expression  used  in  Lu's  version,  im  morgenlanae,  coincide^^ 
entirely  with  that  here  employed. 

9  To  do  him  homage,  vrpnamriu  our*.  The  homage  of  pros- 
tration, which  is  signified  by  this  Gr.  word,  in  sacred  authors, 
as  well  as  in  profane,  was,  throughout  all  Asia,  commonly  paid 
to  kings  and  other  superiors,  both  by  Jews  and  by  Pagans.  It 
was  paid  by  Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Exod.  xviii.  7.  called  in 
the  E.  T.  obeisance.  The  instances  of  this  application  are  so 
numerous,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  as  to  render  more 
quotations  unnecessary.  When  God  is  the  object,  the  word  de- 
notes adoration  in  the  highest  sense.  In  old  Eng.  the  term  zcor- 
ship  was  indifferently  used  of  both.  It  is  not  commonly  so  now. 

4.  The  chief  priests,  tv*  ttp^te^m.  By  the  term  *p%ttgtts,  chief 
priests,  in  the  N.  T.  is  commonly  meant,  not  only  those  who 
were,  or  had  been  high  priests  (for  this  office  was  not  then,  as 
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formerly,  for  life),  but  also  the  heads  of  the- twenty-four  cour- 
ses, or  sacerdotal  families,  into  which  the  whole  priesthood  was 
divided. 

*  Scribes  of  the  people,  yp*wucrnt  rz  Xaus .;  the  men  of  letters, 
interpreters  of  the  law,  and  instructers  of  the  people. 

5.  Bethlehem  ofJudea,  BnSXttp  rm  hti*t«*.  Vul.  both  here  and 
v.  1.  Bethlehem  Judas,  this  reading  has  no  support  from  either 
MSS.  or  versions,  and  appears  to  be  a  conjectural  emendation 
of  Jerom,  suggested  by  the  Heb.  of  the  Nazarenes. 

6.  In  the  canton  of  Judah,  y*  \ui<t.  E.  T.  in  the  land  ofJu- 
da.  The  word  y*,  without  the  article  joined  to  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  also  without  the  article,  denotes  the  canton  or  territory 
assigned  to  that  tribe.  In  this  sense,  yi  Z«&A«f,  and  y*  Nt$&u 
Atip,  occur  in  ch.  iv.  15.  As  the  land  of  Judah  might  be  under, 
stood  for  the  country  of  Judea,  I  thought  it  proper  to  distin- 
guish in  the  version  things  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  original. 

*  Art  not  the,  least  illustrious  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  vfx~ 
p*i  iA«;g/ro  tt  n  roif  nytpartt  ittf*.  E.  T.  Art  not  the  least  among 

'the  princes  of  Judah.  The  term  nytf*#t9  in  this  place, 'denotes 
illustrious,  eminent.  The  metaphor  prince,  applied  to  city,  is 
rather  harsh  in  modern  languages.  It  is  remarked,  that  this 
quotation  agrees  not  exactly  either  with  the  Heb.  text,  or  with 
the  Gr.  version.  There  appears  even  a  contradiction  in  the  first 
clause  to  both  these,  as  in  them  there  is  no  negative  particle. 
The  most  approved  way  of  reconciling  them,  is  by  supposing  that 
the  words  in  the  Prophet  are  an  interrogation,  which,  agreeably  to 
the  idiom  of  most  languages,  is  equivalent  to  a-  negation.  On 
this  hypothesis  we  must  read  in  the  O.  T.  Art  thou  the  least* 
And  in  written  language,  an  interrogation  is  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  declaration ;  though  in  speaking  it  may,  by 
the  emphasis,  be  clearly  distinguishable.  But,  whatever  be  in 
this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  quotation  is  only  reported 
by  the  Evangelist,  as  part  of  thd  answer  returned-  to  Herod,  by 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes. 

7.  Procured  from  them  exact  information  y  tptptfivc-t  **f 
tturm.     E.  T.  Inquired  of  them  diligently.  In  conformity  to  this 
is  the  greater  part  of  modern  translations'.     The  Vul.  renders  it 
diligenter  didicit  ab  eis,  making  very  rightly  the  import  of'  the 
verb  «k£<Cb*  to  lie  chiefly,  not  in  the  diligence  of  the  inquiry, 
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bat  in  the  success  of  it.  Agreeable  to  this  are  most  of  tbe  an- 
cient versions,  particularly  the  Sy.  and  the  Are.  Dod.  and  Sc. 
have  preferred  these,  and  rendered  the  words,'  Got  exact  infor- 
mation from  them  That  this  b  more  comformable  to  the  import 
of  the  word j  is  evident  from  v.  16.  whore  Herod  makes  use  of  the 
information  he  had  gotten,  for  directing  his  emissaries  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  bloody  purpose  on  which  they  were  sent ;  accor-  . 
ding  to  the  time  (as  our  translators  express  it)  which  he  had  dil- 
igently inquired  of  the  wise  men.  This  is  not  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble. <  It  could  not  be  the  questions  put  by  Herod,  but  the  an. 
swers  returned  by  the  Magians,  which  could  be  of  use  for  direct, 
ing  them.  But,  though  the  v ersions  of  Sc.  and  Dod.  are  prefera- 
ble to  the  common  one,  they  do  not  hit  entirely  the  meaning  of 
the  Gr.  word.  It  signifies,  indeed,  to  get  exact  information, 
but  not  accidentally,  or  anyhow ;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
inquiry,  or  at  least  of  means  used  on  the  part  of  the  informed. 
Be.  has  not  badly  rendered  the  verb,  exquisivit,  searched  out, 
denoting  both  the  means  employed,  and  the  effect  The  better  to 
show  that  this  was  his  idea,  he  has  given  this  explanation  in  the 
margin,  Certo  et  explorate  cognovit. 

12.  Being  warned  in  a  dream,  xe*f*imT$*Tsi  ***'  ***f  •  E.  T. 
Being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream.  With  this  agree  some  ancient, 
and  most  modern,  translations,  introducing  the  term  response, 
oracle,  divinity,  or  something  equivalent.  The  Syr.  has  preserve 
ed  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  importing  only,  it  was  signified 
to  them  in  a  dream,  and  is  followed  by  L.  Ci.  That  the  warn* 
ing  came  from  God,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  but  as  this  is  not 
expressed,  but  implied,  in  the  original,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited 
in  'the  same  manner  in  the  version.  What  is  said  explicitly  in 
the  one,  should  be  said  explicitly  in  the  other ;  what  is  conveyed 
only  by  implication  in  the  one,  should  be  conveyed  only  by  im- 
plication in  the  other.  Now  that  x?*?"**1^*  does  not  necessarily 
imply  from  God,  more  than  the  word  warning  does,  is  evident 
from  the  reference  which,  both  in  sacred  authors  and  in  classical, 
it  often  has  to  inferior  agents.  See  Acts  x.  22.  where  the  name 
of  God  is  indeed  both  unnecessarily  and  improperly  introduced 
in  the  translation,  xi.  26.  Rom.  vii.  3.  Heb.  xii.  25.  For  Pagan 
authorities^  see  Raphelius. 
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16.  Deceived,  new*i%frh  E.  T*  mocked.  In  the  Jewish  style, 
we  find  often  that  any  treatment  which  appears  disrespectful, 
comes  under  the  general  appellation  of  mockery*  Thus,  Poti* 
phar's  wife,  in  the  false  accusation  she  preferred  against  Joseph, 
of  making  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  says  that  he  came  in  to 
mock  her.  Gen.  xxxix.  17.  JLpmrmlw  is  the  word  employed  by 
the  Seveuty.  Balaam  accused  his  ass  of  mocking  him,  when  she 
would  not  yield  to  his  direction,  Num.  xxii.  29.  And  Dalilah 
said  to  Samson,  Jud-  xvi.  10.J  Thou  hast  mocked  (that  is,  deceiv- 
ed) me,  and  told  me  lies.  As  one  who  deceit ed  them,  appeared 
to  treat  them  contemptuously,  they  were  naturally  led  to  express 
the  former  by  the  latter.  But  as  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
original,  by  doing  violence  to  the  language  which  we  write,  I 
thought  it  better  to  give  the  sense  of  the  author,  than  servilely 
to  trace  his  idiom. 

9  The  male  children,  rm  *m2**.  Thus  also  Dod.  and  others. 
E.  T.  The  children.  Sc.  follows  this  version,  but  says  in  the 
notes,  "  Perhaps  male  children ;"  adding,  "  Not  that  the  mas* 
"  culine  article  nts  excludes  female  children :  for  had  our  histo- 
"  rian  intended  to  include  both  sexes  under  one  word,  wmiat,  he 
"  would  have  prefixed  the  masculine  article  as  now."  But  how 
does  he  know  that  ?  In  support  of  his  assertion,  he  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  example.  He  has  shewn,  indeed,  what  nobody 
doubts,  that  as  wm%  is  of  the  common  gender,  the  addition  of 
affyit  or  £*Av  serves  to  distinguish  the  sex  without  the  article. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  attendance  of  the  article  #  or  t  an- 
swers the  purpose,  without  the  addition  of  «#*»  or  $*A*.  Pueri 
and  puellcB  are  not  more  distinguished  by  the  termination  in  La- 
tin, than  it  wmin  and  *t  wmit*  are  distinguished  by  the  article  in 
Greek.  I  do  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  instances  wherein  the 
term  it  rutin,  like  it  but,  may  mean  children  in  general.  The 
phrase,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  is  the  sons  of  Israel, 
which  our  translators  render,  the  children  of  Israel,  as  nobody 
doubts  that  the  whole  posterity  is  meant.  We  address  an  audi, 
ence  of  men  and  women  by  the  title  brethren  ;  and  under  the  de- 
nomination, all  men,  the  whole  species  is  included.  But  in  such 
examples,  the  universality  of  the  application  is  either  previously 
known  from  common  usage,  or  is  manifest  from  the  subject  or 
occasion.  Where  this  cannot  be  said,  the  words  ought  to  be 
strictly  interpreted.    Add  to  this,  1st,  That  the  historian  seems 
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here  purposely  to  have  changed  the  term  ncmhw,  which  is  used 
for  child  no  fewer  than  nine  times  in  this  chapter ;  as  that  word 
being  neuter,  and  admitting  only  the  neuter  article,  was  not  fit 
for  marking  the  distinction  of  sexes ;  and  to  have  adopted  a  terra 
which  he  no  where  else  employs  for  infants,  though  frequently 
for  men-servants,  and  once  for  youths  or  boys  :  2dly,  That  the 
reason  of  the  thiug  points  to  the  interpretation  I  hare  given.  It 
made  no  more  for  Herod's  purpose  to  destroy  female  children, 
than  to  massacre  grown  men  and  women ;  and,  tyrant  though  he 
was,  that  he  meant  to  go  no  farther  than,  in  his  way  of  judging, 
his  own  security  rendered  expedient,  is  evident  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  to  his  emissaries,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  infants 
to  be  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy,  that  they  might  not  exceed  such 
an  age,  or  be  under  such  another. 

3  From  those  entering  the  second  year,  dozen  to  the  time,  «mt# 
Jirrgf  xut  x*r*rff *,  xarec  rj?  x€*wf*  £.  T.  From  two  years  old 
and  under,  according  to  the  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  this  direction  Herod  intended  to  specify  both  the  age  above 
which,  and  the  age  under  which,  infants  were  not  to  be  involved 
in  this  massacre.  But  there  is  some  scope  for  inquiry  into  the 
import  of  the  description  given.  Were  those  of  the  second  year 
included,  or  excluded  by  A?  By  the  common  translation  they 
are  included  ;  by  that  given  above,  excluded.  Plausible  things 
may  be  advanced  on  each  side.  The  reasons  which  have  deter- 
mined me,  areas  follows.  The  word  iwn&  is  one  of  those  which, 
in  scriptural  criticism,  we  call  «**«{  Xtyofui*.  It  occurs  in  no 
other  place  of  the  N.  T.  nor  in  the  Sep.  It  is  explained  by  He- 
sychius  and  Phavorinus,  that  which  lives  a  whole  year,  it  oku  ru 
m*.  Attrnrt®*  is  also  explained  in  our  common  lexicons,  per 
totum  annum  durans,  anniversarius :  and  the  verb  htrifr  is 
used  by  Aristotle  for  living  a  whole  year.  At  the  same  time  it 
'must  be  owned,  that  the  explanation  bimulus,  biennis,  is  also 
given  to  the  word  iurm.  The  term  is  therefore  doubtless  equi- 
vocal ;  but  what  weighs  with  me  here  principally  is,  the  ordinary 
method  used  by  the  Jews  in  reckoning  time ;  which  is  to  count 
the  imperfect  days,  months,  or  years,  as  though  they  were  com- 
plete, speaking  of  a  period  begun,  as  if  it  were  ended.  Thus  it 
is  said,  Gen.  xvii.  1%  The  child  that  is  eight  days  old  among 
you  shall  be  circumcised;  and  Lev.  xii.  3.  On  the  eighth  day  he 
shall  be  circumcised.     Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  way  this 
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precept  was  understood,  it  behoved  them  often  to  circumcise  their 
children  when  they  were  not  seven  days  old,  and  never  to  wait 
till  they  were  eight.  For  the  day  of  the  birth,  however  little  of 
it  remained,  was  reckoned  the  first;  and  the  day  of  the  circum- 
cision, however  little  of  it  was  spent,  was  reckoned  the  eighth. 
But  nothing  can  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light  than  what  is 
recorded  of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection.  We  are  told  by 
himself,  that  he  was  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bo. 
som  of  the  earth ;  that  his  enemies  would  kill  him,  and  that  after 
three  days  he  would  rise  again.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  our  Lord 
was  not  two  days,  or  forty-eight  hours  (though  still  part  of  three 
days),  under  the  power  of  death,  lie  expired  late  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  and  rose  early  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  week. 
Both  these  considerations  lead  me  to  conclude,  with  Wh.  and 
Dod.  that  Herod,  by  the  instructions  given  to  his  messengers, 
meant  to  make  the  highest  limit  of  their  commission,  those  enter, 
ing,  not  finishing  the  second  year.  The  lowest  we  are  not  told, 
but  only  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  information  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  Magians ;  for  this  I  take  to  be  the  import  of  the 
clause,  xetTx  rot  #£«w.  He  had  probably  concluded,  that  the  star 
did  not  appear  till  the  birth,  though  they  might  not  see  it  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  be  in  no  danger 
from  children  born  long  before,  or  at  all  after,  it  had  been  seen 
by  them.  Supposing  then,  it  had  appeared  just  half  a  year  be- 
fore he  gave  this  cruel  order,  the  import  would  be,  that  they 
should  kill  none  above  twelve  months  old,  or  under  six. 

18.  In  Ram  ah,  E»  Pop*.  Ramah  was  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  not  far  from  Bethlehem  in  Judah.  As  Rachel  was 
the  mother  of  Benjamin,  she  is  here,  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
from  whom  the  words  are  quoted,  introduced  as  most  nearly  con. 
cerned.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  Heb.  the  term  rendered 
in  Ramah }  may  be  translated  on  high.  And  both  Origen  and 
Jerom  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  so  translated.  But  the 
authors  of  the  Sep.  have  thought  otherwise;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Evangelist,  or  his  translator,  have  judged  it 
best  to  follow  that  version.  The  mention  of  Rachel  as  lamenting 
on  this  occasion,  gives  a  probability  to  the  common  version  of 
the  Prophet's  expression.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  exhibit  Leah  the  mother  of  Judah,  than  Rachel  the  mo. 
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ther  of  Benjamin,  as  inconsolable  on  account  of  a  massacre  per*, 
petrated  in  a  city  of  Judah,  and  ahned  against  one  of  that  tribe. 
1  Lamentation  and  weeping,  and  bitter  complaint,  S-p&fr  *** 
%**v&/4&*  km  •ivpi4&>  mkut*  Vul.  Ploratus  et  ululatus  multus. 
In  three  Gr.  copies  dptO^  *m  are  wanting.  All  the  three  words 
are  in  the  Sep.  in  the  passage  referred  to,  though  there  are  but 
two  corresponding  words  in  the  Heb.  In  most  of  the  ancient 
tersions  there  is  the  same  omission  as  in  the  Vul. 

22.  Hearing  that  Archelaus  had  succeeded  his  farther  Herod 
in  the  throne  of  Judea*  he  was  afraid  to  return  thither.  Arch, 
elaus  was  constituted  by  Augustus  ethnarch  (that  is,  ruler  of  the 
nation,  but  in  title  inferior  to  king)  over  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumea.  The  Orientals,  however,  commonly  gave  to  such,  and 
indeed  to  all  sovereigns,  the  appellation  of  kings.  The  emperor 
is  repeatedly  so  named  in  Scripture.  And  here  the  word  $Gmn- 
Atvrtt  is  applied  to  Archelaus,  who  succeded  his  father,  not  in 
title,  but  in  authority,  over  the  principal  part,  not  the  whole,  of 
his  dominions.  But  though  Joseph  was  afraid  to  go  into  Judea, 
strictly  so  called,  he  still  continued  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  for  un. 
der  that  name,  Galilee  and  a  considerable  extent  of  country  lying 
east  of  the  Jordan*,  were  included.     Prel.  Diss.  I.  P.  I.  §  7. 

23.  That  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene,  «rj'  N«^^w(^  *A*9>. 
nrcct.  E.  T.  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.  The  words  may 
be  rendered  either  way.  A  direct  quotation  is  often  introduced 
with  the  conjunction  in.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  verb  is  in 
the  indicative  is  no  objection,  of  any  weight,  against  translating 
the  passage  obliquely.  The  Heb.  has  no  subjunctive  mood,  and 
therefore  the  indicative  in  the  N.  T.  is  often  used  subjunctively, 
in  conformity  to  the  Oriental  idiom.  And,  as  there  is  no  place, 
in  the  Prophets  still  extant,  where  we  have  this  affirmation  in  so 
many  words,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  an  oblique  turn  to  the 
expression. 

3  Nazarene.  To  mark  a  difference  between  N«£#f«j&',  the 
term  used  here,  and  N«^«v^,  the  common  word  for  an  inhabi. 
tant  of  Nazareth,  Sc.  and  Dod.  say  Nazaraan,  Wa.  says  Naz- 
orean.  But  as  the  term  N«£«p«j&'  is,  by  this  evangelist,  (xxvi, 
71)  used  manifestly  in  the  same  sense,  and  also  by  both  Mr.  and 
J.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  small  variation.  Some  find  a  eoin. 
cidence  in  the  name  with  a  Heb.  word  for  a  Nazarite  ;  others  for 
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a  word  signifying  branch,  a  term  by  which  the  Messiah,  in  the 
judgment  of  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Christians,  is  denominated,  Isaiah 
xi.  1. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  Heb.  exemplar  of  this  Gos- 
pel which  was  used  by  the  Ebionites,  and  called  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  the  two  first  chapters  were  wanting  :— 
the  book  began  in  this  manner,  It  happened,  in  the  days  of  Herod 
king  of-Judea,  that  John  came  baptizing,  with  the  baptism  of  rem 
formation,  in  the  river  Jordan.  He  was  said  to  be  of  the  race  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  and  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  But  for 
this  reading,  and  the  rejection  of  the  two  chapters,  there  is  not 
one  concurrent  testimony  from  MSS.  versions,  or  ancient  authors. 
It  is  true  the  Al.  has  not  the  two  chapters ;  but  this  is  no  autho. 
rity  for  rejecting  them,  as  that  copy  is  mutilated,  and  contains 
but  a  very  small  fragment  of  Mt.'s  Gospel.  No  fewer  than  the 
twenty-four  first  chapters  are  wanting,  and  the  copy  begins  with 
the  verb  if gmti,  cometh,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  ch.  xxt.  6* 
By  a  like  mutilation,  though  much  less  considerable,  the  first 
nineteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  are  wanting  in  the  Cam.  which 
also  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  with  the  verb  s**f«A«?ffr, 
to  take  home.  And  in  the  Go.  version  all  is  wanting  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  verse  of  ch.  v.  It  begins  likewise  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  with  the  words  answering  to  tin  np  At/#»/«*. 
Now  if  we  abstract  from  these,  which  prove  nothing,  but  that 
the  words  they  begin  with  were  preceded  by  something  now  lost; 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  testimonies,  both  of  MSS.  and 
of  versions,  in  favour  of  the  two  chapters.  The  old  Itc.  transla- 
tion and  the  Syr.  were  probably  made  before  the  name  Ebionite 
was  known  in  the  church.  Even  so  early  a  writer  as  Irenaeus, 
in  the  fragment  formerly  quoted  (Pref.  §  7.),  takes  notice  that 
Mt.  began  his  history  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus.  That  the 
Nazarenes,  (or  Jewish  christians,  on  whom,  though  disciples, 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  were,  by  themselves,  thought  binding) 
who  also  used  a  Heb.  exemplar  of  this  Gospel,  had  the  two  chap* 
ters,  is  probable,  as  Epiphanius  calls  their  copy  very  full,  ***. 
f fr«w,  though,  it  must  be  owned,  he  immediately  after  expresses 
some  doubt  of  their  retaining  their  pedigree.  Si.  thinks  it  pro. 
bable  that  they  did  retain  it,  as  he  learns  from  Epiphanius  that 
Carpocras  and  Cerinthus,  whose  notions  pretty  much  coincided 
with  theirs,  retained  it,  and  even  used  it  in  arguing  against  their 
vou  it.  3 
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adversaries.  I  might  add  to  the  testimony  of  versions,  MSS.  and 
ancient  authors,  the  internal  evidence  we  have  of  the  vitiation  of 
the  Ebionite  exemplar,  the  only  copy  that  is  charged  with  this 
defect,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  additions  and  alterations  it 
contains. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

1.  In  those  day*.  As  the  thing  last  mentioned  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Jesus  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  the  words  those  days 
may  be  used  with  strict  propriety  of  any  time  before  he  left  that 
city.  Now  John  was  about  six  months  older  than  Jesus ;  it  may 
therefore  be  thought  not  improbable  that  he  began  his  public 
ministry  so  much  earlier,  each  in  the  30th  year  of  his1  age,  agree- 
ably to  the  practice  of  the  Levites,  Num.  iv.  3.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  this  is  no  more  than  conjecture :  for  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Baptist,,  when  he  commenced  preacher,  scripture  has  been  si- 
lent. 

3  The  Baptist^  «  Bosroro.  A  title  from  his  office,  not  a  pro- 
per name.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  title  given  him,  Mr.  vi.  14.  • 
2«irri£*v,  the  Baptizer.  Jt  is  therefore  improperly  rendered  in. 
to  modern  languages  without  the  article,  as  Dio.  has  done  in  Itn. 
calling  him  Giovanni  Battista,  and  all  the  Fr.  translators  I  know  , 
(except  L.  Cl.),  who  call  him  Jean  Baptiste. 

3  Cried)  xnpvovm.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V. 

4  Wilderness y  tfnit*.     Mr.  i.  3.  N. 

%  Reform,  furcuctrrt.     Diss.  VI.  P.  III. 
7  Reign,  £*<riXn*.    Diss.  V.  P.  I. 

4.  Of  comet* s  hair,  not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that  animal,  where- 
of an  elegant  kind  of  cloth  is  made,  which  is  thence  called  cam- 
let (in  imitation  of  which,  though  made  of  wool,  is  the  English 
camlet),  but  of  the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  is  in 
the  East  manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff,  anciently  worn  by 
monks  and  anchorets.  It  is  only  when  understood  in  this  way 
that' the  words  suit  the  description  here  given  of  John's  manner 
of  life. 

2  Locusts,  **pt$e<.  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt  that  it  was  the 
animal  so  named  that  is  meant  here.  Locusts  and  grasshoppers 
are  among  the  things  allowed  by  the  law  to  be  eaten,  Lev.  xi.  22. 
and  are,  at  this  day,  eaten  in  Asia,  by  the  poorer  sort ;  I  have 
never  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  word  is  susceptible  of 
any  other  interpretation. 
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fi.  The  country  along  the  Jordan,  n  **t*x»pt  **  Ufi«*u*  Mr. 
i.  28.  N. 

7.  From  the  impending  vengeance,  **•  **  lutxwnt  •syni'  E. 
T.  From  the  wrath  to  come.  Mt\x*r  often  means  not  only/w- 
ture9  but  near.  There  it  just  such  a  difference  between  tr*t  and 
fuxxgt  i<n<rB-Ai,  in  Gr.  as  there  is  between  it  will  be  and  it  is  about 
to  be,  in  Eng.  This  holds  particularly  in  threats  and  warnings. 
Etui  AiftH  is  erit  fames  ;  puXXu  §cf $«*  Aip«  is  imminet  fames.  In 
Job  iii.  8.  a  Heb.  word  signifying  ready,  prepared,  is  rendered 
by  the  Seventy  ptMm.  Besides,  its  connection  with  the  verb  $»• 
yttt  in  this  verse  ascertains  the  import  of  the  word.  We  think 
of  fleeing  only  when  pursued.  The  flight  itself  naturally  sug- 
gests to  spectators  that  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  (n  cases  however 
wherein  no  more  appears  to  be  intended  than  the  bare  prediction 
of  an  event,  or  declaration  of  some  purpose,  we  are  to  consider  it 
as  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  future,  ch.  rvii.  22.  N.  The  words, 
the  wrath  to  come,  appear  to  limit  the  sense  to  what  is  strictly 
called  the  future  judgment. 

8.  The  proper  fruit  of  reformation,  **$**$  «£/*«  n*  puwtwt. 
E.  T.  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Vul.  fructum  dignum  pesnu 
t entice.  A  very  great  number  of  MSS.  read  xmfwi  *£"')  amongst 
which  are  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued ;  likewise  several 
ancient  versions,  as  the  Ara.  the  second  Sy.  Cop.  Eth.  and  Sax. 
It  appears  too,  that  some  of  the  earliest  fathers  read  in  the  same 
manner.  Of  the  moderns,  Lu.  Gro.  Si.  Ben.  Mill,  and  Wet. 
have  approved  it.  It  is  so  read  in  the  Com.  and  some  other  old 
editions.  Kxpmtf  *£t*t  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  genuine 
reading  in  L.  Some  ignorant  transcriber  has  probably  thought 
proper  to  correct  one  Gospel  by  the  other.  Such  freedoms  have 
been  too  often  used. 

10.  Turned  into  fuel.    Ch.  vi.  30.     »  N. 

11«  In  water— in  the  Holy  Spirit  f  tt  v£«rj-— t*  *yi*  imvpMXi. 
E.  T.  with  water— with  the  Holy  Ghost  Vul.  in  aqua— in  Spt- 
ritu  Sancto.  Thus  also,  the  Sy.  and  other  ancient  versions.  All 
the  modern  translations  from  the  Gr.  which  I  have  seen,  render 
the  words  as  our  common  version  does,  except  L.  CI.  who  says, 
dans  I'eau—dans  le  Saint  Esprit.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  Popish  translators  from  the  Vul.  have  shown  greater  vene- 
ration for  the  style  of  that  version  than  the  generality  of  Protes- 
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tant  translators  hare  shown  for  that  of  the  original.  For  in  this 
the  La.  is  not  more  explicit  than  the  Gr.  Yet  so  inconsistent 
are  the  interpreters  last  nientioned,  that  none  of  them  ha? e  sera* 
pled  to  render  a  r«  Ufimn,  in  the  sixth  verse,  in  Jordan,  though 
nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  if  there  be  any  incongruity  in 
the  expression  in  water  r  this  in  Jordan  must  be  equally  incon- 
gruous. But  they  have  seen  that  the  preposition  in  could  not  be 
avoided  there,  without  adopting  a  circumlocution,  and  saying, 
with  the  water  of  Jordan,  which  would  have  made  their  devia- 
tion from  the  text  too  glaring.  The  word  /9«*T<£f  u,  both  in  sa- 
cred authors,  and  in  classical,  signifies,  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  im- 
merse, and  was  rendered  by  Tertullian,  the  oldest  of  the  La. 
fathers,  tingere,  the  term  used  for  dying  cloth,  which  was  by 
immersion.  It  is  always  construed  suitably  to  this  meaning. 
Thus  it  is,  tt  littrt,  a  r»  tyJW*.  But  I  should  not  lay  much 
stress  on  the  preposition  c»,  which,  answering  to  the  Heb.  a,  may 
denote  with  as  well  as  in,  did  not  the  whole  phraseology,  in  re- 
gard to  this  ceremony,  concur  in  evincing  the  same  thing.  Ac. 
cordingly  the  baptised  are  said  xfctCatuit,  to  arise,  emerge,  or  as- 
tend,  v.  16.  «*w  *h  t>Ac**,  and  Acts  viii.  39.  turn  &)#r§q,from  or 
out  of  the  water.  Let  it  be  observed  further,  that  the  verbs  fmvm 
and  pwrrtg*,  used  in  scripture  for  sprinkling,  are  never  construed 
in  this  manner.  /  will  sprinkle  you  with  clean  water,  says  God, 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  or  as  it  runs  in  the  E.  T.  literally  from  the 
Heb.  /  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  is  in  the  Sept.  Vtum 
c$'  bfutt  xMBupt  »}*t,  and  not  as  faarrig*  is  always  construed. 
t**»  Cfuti  «  x*$«f*  &t«rt.  See  also  Exod.  xxix.  21.  Lev.  vi.  27. 
xvi.  14.  Had  Gctxrtg*  been  here  employed  in  the  sense  of  p§u** 
1  sprinkle  (which  as  far  as  I  know,  it  never  is,  in  any  use,  sa. 
Cred  or  classical)  the  expression  would  doubtless  have  been  Ey* 
I***  G*wri£*  t<p'  ifiat  »i*f,  or  «**  r*  u  J«r*$,  agreeably  to  the  exam, 
pies  referred  to.  When  therefore  the  Gr*  word  /9«9m£«  is  adopt, 
ed,  I  may  say,  rather  than  translated  into  modern  languages,  the 
mode  of  construction  ought  to  be  preserved  so  far  as  may  con. 
duce  to  suggest  its  original  import.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  so  much  evidence  that  even  good  and  learned  men  allow 
their  judgments  to  be  warped  by  the  sentiments  and  customs  of 
the  sect  which  they  prefer.  The  true  partizan,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, always  inclines  to  correct  the  diction  of  the  spirit, 
by  that  of  the  party. 
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*  In  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire,  »  antrum  «y<«  %*i  *v(i.  Hey. 
with  holy  wind  and  fire.  This  most  uncommon,  though  not  em 
tirely  new,  version  of  that  learned  and  ingenious,  but  sometimes 
fanciful,  interpreter,  is  supported  by  the  following  arguments : 
1st,  The  word  s-nvput,.  which  signifies  both  spirit  and  wind,  has 
not  here  the  article  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished. 2dly,  The  following  verse,  which  should  be  regard, 
ed  as  an  illustration  of  this,  mentions  the  cleansing  of  the  wheat, 
which  is  by  the  wind  separating  the  chaff,  and  the  consuming  of 
the  chaff  by  the  fire.     3dly,  The  three  elements,  water,  air,  and 

•  fire,  were  all  considered  by  the  Jews  as  purifiers,  and,  in  respect 
of  their  purifying  quality,  were  ranked  in  the  order  now  named, 
water  the  lowest,  and  fire  the  highest.  The  mention  of  the  other 
two  gives  a  presumption  that  the  third  was  not  omitted.  The 
following  answers  are  submitted  to  the  reader :  1st.  The  article, 
though  often,  for  distinction's  sake,  prefixed  to  iy m  rnnvfui,  is,^ 
when  either  the  scope  of  the  place,  or  the  other  terms  employed, 
serve  the  purpose  of  distinguishing,  frequently  omitted.  Now 
this  purpose  is  more  effectually  served  by  the  epithet  kymy  holy, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  the  article.  in  ch.  i.  18.  and  20.  the 
miraculous  conception  is  twice  said  to  be  t%  mtvpxct*$  *y#,  with- 
out the  article.  Yet  Hey.  himself  has  rendered  it,  in  both  places, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Further,  I  suspect  that  no  clear  example  can 
be  produced  of  this  adjective  joined  to  *wft«,  where  the  meaning 
of  mtvfut  is  wind.  At  least  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such. 
2dly,  The  subsequent  verse  is  certainly  not  to  be  understood  as 
an  illustration  of  this,  but  as  farther  information  concerning  Je- 
sus* This  verse  represents  the  manner  in  which  he  will  admit 
his  disciples  ;  the  next,  that  in  which  he  will  judge  them  at  the 
end  of  the  world.     3dly,  I  can  see  no  reason,  on  the  Dr.'s  hy. 

.  pothesis,  why  air  or  wind  should  alone  of  all  the  elements  be 
dignified  with  the  epithet  holy.  Fire,  in  that  view,  would  have 
a  preferable  title,  being  considered  as  the  most  perfect  refiner  of 
them  all.  Yet  in  no  part  of  the  N.  T.  is  mention  made  of  either 
holy  water  or  holy  fire.  Now  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  ntvft* 
commonly  signifies  spirit,  and  when  joined  with  mywt  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  word,  by  all  the  laws  of  interpretation,  considering 
the  peculiarity  of  the  attribute  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
must  be  so  understood  here.     It  is  however  but  doing  justice  to 
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that  respectable  author  to  observe  that  hedoesnpt  differ  from  (^ 

others,  in  regard  to  the  principal  view  of  the  passage,  the  effui  H 

siob  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  only  he  thinks  that  the  literal  import  of 
the  word  mtvp*  in  this  place  is  wind,  and  that  the  spirit  U  but 
suggested  to  us,  by  a  figure. 

9  And  fire,  km  *vpt.  These  words  are  wanting  in  several  MSS, 
but  they  are  found  in  a  greater  number,  as  well  as  in  the  Sy.  the  ■ 
Vul.  and  all  the  ancient  versions. 

1%  His  winnowing  shovel  is  in  his  hand,  ev  r*  wrwt  n  t*  %tipi 
mm*.  E.  T.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand.  Vul.  Cujus  ventila- 
brum  in  manu  sua.  In  the  old  Vul.  or  Itc.  the  word  appears  to 
hare  been  pala,  properly  a  winnowing  shovel,  of  which  mention 
is  made  Isa.  xxx.  24.  This  implement  of  husbandry  is  very  an. 
cienr,  simple,  and  properly  manual.  The  fan  (or  van,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,)  is  more  complex,  and  being  contrived  for  ... 

raising  an  artificial  wind,  by  the  help  of  sails,  can  hardly  be  con. 
sidered  as  proper  for  being  carried  about  in  the  hand. 

15.  Thus  ought  we  to  ratify  every  institution,  htm  irpex-ot  ertv 
%fin  *r)*}p»TcH  *w«y  htutoovrip.  E.  T.  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  ful- 
fil all  righteousness.  In  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  and  other 
expositors,  htuutovni  signifies  in  this  place  divine  precept.  It  Is 
the  word  by  which  navo  mishpat,  in  Heb.  often  denoting  an  insti- 
tution or  ordinance  of  religion,  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the 
Seventy.  I  hare  chosen  here  to  translate  the  verb  «taf<w«<  ra- 
ther ratify  than  fulfil,  because  the  conformity  of  Jesus,  in  this 
instance,  was  not  the  personal  obedience  of  one  who  was  compre- 
hended in  the  precept,  and  needed  with  others  the.  benefit  of  pu. 
rification,  but  it  was  the  sanction  of  his  example  given  to  John's 
baptism,  as  a  divine  ordinance. 

16.  No  sooner  arose  out  of  the  water  than  heaven  was  open.  , 
ed  to  him,  ure&i  fv£i*  «**  r»v  wJWr#«,  %m  Av  unmyfrir**  mvtu  «< 
•vf«Mi.  E.  T.  Went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water,  and  lo  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  him*  That  the  adverb  t »5v$,  though 
joined  with  the  first  verb,  does  properly  belong  to  the  second, 
was  justly  remarked  by  Grotius*  Of  this  idiom,  Mr.  i.  2°.  and 
xi.  2.  are  also  examples. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  By  the  devil,  6m  r»  htS.xx.     Diss.  VI.  P.  I.  §  1—6. 

3.  A  son  of  God,  bt&  r*  ®rtr.  E.  T.  The  son  of  God.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  without  design  that  the  article  is  omitted 
both  in  this  Terse  and  in  the  sixth.  The  words  ought  therefore 
to  be  rendered  indefinitely  a  son,  not  emphatically  the  son.  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  L.  it.  3.  there  is  the  same  omission.  And 
though  in  the  9th  Terse  of  that  chapter  we,  find  the  article  in  the 
present  common  Gr.  it  is  wanting  in  so  many  ancient  MSS.  and 
approTed  editions,  that  it  is  justly  rejected  by  critics.  Whether 
we  are  to  impute  Satan's  expressing  himself  thus  to  his  ignorance, 
as  not  knowing  the  dignity  of  the  personage  whom  he  accosted, 
or  to  his  malignity,  as  being  averse  to  suppose  more  than  an 
equality  with  other  good  men  (for  he  does  not  acknowledge  even  . 
so  much) ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  passage  he  quotes  from  the 
Psalms,  admits  a  general  application  to  all  pious  persons.  The 
omission  of  the  definite  article  in  this  place  is  the  more  remarka. 
ble,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  both  Gospels,  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  term  it*  by  means  of  the  article,  in  the  Toice  from 
heaven,  is  very  strongly  marked,  i  In*  /*•?  e  *y«5nm>«.  See  N.  on 
«h.  xiv.  33.  xxrii.  64. 

2  Loaves,  *(vt-  E.  T.  Bread.  Asth,  used  indefinitely,  is 
rightly  translated  bread;  but  when  joined  with  it*,  or  any  other 
word  limiting  the  signification  in  the  singular  number,  ought  to 
be  rendered  loaf  ;  in  the  plural  it  ought  almost  always  to  be  ren. 
dered  loaves.  Even  if  either  were  proper,  loaves  would  be  pre- 
ferable in  this  place,  as  being  more  picturesque.  Our  transla- 
tors have  here  followed  the  Sy.  interpreter,  who  seems  to  have 
read  *f*f. 

4.  By  every  thing  which  God  is  pleased  to  appoint,  nrt  xcem 
pHueri  tturftvofuf*  it*  rro/u«r»f  6n».  E.  T.  By  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  The  whole  sentence  is 
given  as  a  quotation.  //  is  written.  The  place  quoted  is  Deut. 
viii.  3.  where  Moses,  speaking  to  the  Israelites,  says,  He  humbled 
thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know  ;  that  he. 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth 
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man  live.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  is  speaking  here 
of  the  food  of  the  body,  or  sustenance  of  the  animal  life ;  as  it  was 
this  purpose  solely  which  the  manna  served,  and  which  could 
not,  in  our  idiom,  be  denominated  a  word.  The  reader  may  ob. 
serve  that  the  term  word  in  the  passage  of  the  O.  T.  quoted  is,  in 
our  Bible,  printed  in  Italics,  to  denote  that  there  is  no  corres- 
ponding term  in  the  original.  It  might  therefore  have  been  lite, 
rally  rendered  from  the  Heb.  every  thing.  In  the  Sep.  from 
which  the  quotation  in  the  Gospel  is  copied,  the  ellipsis  is  sup- 
plied by  pw<*.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  scripture  both  the 
Heb.  w  dabar,  and  the  Gr.  fipea,  and  sometimes  Xtyt^,  mean  in. 
differently  word  or  thing.  Take  the  following  examples  out  of 
a  much  greater  number.  L.  i.  37.  Owe.  afvtecTti<r$t  **p*  r«  €>** 
ow  pqpue.  Nothing  is  impossible  with  GW.— -ii.  15.  Let  us  now 
go  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing,  «••  f*n**  *wt#,  which  is  come 
to  pass.  The  phrase  r«  tmftvium  (or  ff fA&v)  *x  w  r»ft«r«{,  is 
oftener  than  once  to  be  met  with,  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy, 
for  a  declared  purpose,  resolution,  or  appointment.  See  Num. 
xxxii.  24.  1  Sam.  i.  23.  But  nothing  can  be  more  express  to 
our  purpose  than  Jer.  xliv.  17.  Ilomvtuf  wwt*  A#yo  e$  fgiAiwc- 
r$u  etc  t§v  rtpari  n  pm.  E.  T.  We  will  do  whatsoever  thing  go~ 
eth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  xmr*  A#y«»,  in  Heb.  nan  fe,  col 
hadabar,  every  word,  that  is,  we  will  do  whatsoever  we  have 
purposed.  The  version  I  have  given  is,  therefore,  entirely  agree, 
able  both  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  quoted,  and  to  the  idiom  of 
holy  writ.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  con. 
text  than  the  allegorical  explanation  which  some  give  of  the 
words,  as  relating  purely  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days,  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
in  a  desert,  where  food  was  not  to  be  had.  The  tempter,  taking 
his  opportunity,  interposes,  "  If  thon  be  the  Messiah,  convert 
"  these  stones  into  loaves.'1  The  question  was  simply,  What, 
in  this  exigence,  was  to  be  done  for  sustaining  life  ?  Our  Saviour 
answers  very  pertinently,  by  a  quotation  from  the  O.  T.  pur, 
porting,  that  when  the  sons  of  Israel  were  in  the  like  perilous 
situation  in  a  desert,  without  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence, 
God  supplied  them  with  food,  by  which  their  lives  were  preserv. 
ed,  (for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  manna  served  as  spiritual 
nourishment),  to  teach  us  that  no  strait,  however  pressing,  ought 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  him*  Beau,  and  the  anonymous  Eng, 
translator  in  1729,  exhibit  the  same  sense  in  their  versions. 
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6.  Lest,  fopi-m.  E.  T.  Lest  at  anytime.  From  an  exces- 
sire  solicitude,  not  to  say  less  than  the  original,  -words  hare  been 
explained  from  etymology,  rather  than  from  use ;  in  consequence 
of  which  practice,  some  versions  are  encumbered  with  exple- 
tives, which  enfeeble,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  expression. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  phrase  at  any  time,  which,  in  this  passage, 
adds  nothing  to  the  sense.  The  compound  p«4r«r*,  in  the  use  of 
the  sacred  penmen,  rarely  signifies  more  than  the  simple  /**,  lest. 
It  is  used  by  the  Seventy  in  translating  a  Heb.  term  tliat  imports 
no  more.  In  the  Psalin  referred  to,  it  is  rendered  simply  lest. 
And  to  go  no  farther  than  this  Gospel,  our  translators  have  not 
hesitated  to  render  it  so  in  the  following  passages,  vii.  6*  xiii.  29. 
xv.  32.  xxv.  9.xxvii.  64.  Why  they  have  not  done  so  in  this, 
and  most  other  places,  I  can  discover  no  good  reason. 

7.  Jesus  again  answered,  It  is  written,  tfn  curr*  o  frmt*  irctXtt 
ytyp**rcu.  E.  T.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  U  is  written  again*  The 
words  in  the  original  are  susceptible  of  either  interpretation,  the 
difference  depending  entirely  on  the  pointing.  I  place  the  com. 
ma  after  «*«**»,  they  after  brat*.  This'  was  the  secJhd  answer 
which  Jesus  made,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  devil.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  in  what  sense  the  words  quoted  can  be  said  to  have  bean 
written  again.  The  punctuation  is  not  of  divine  authority,  any 
more  than  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses. 

2  Thou  shall  not  put  the  Lord  thy  God  to  the  proof,  •«»  txrtt- 
fwru%  Kvpm  r*t  But  <r9v.  E.  T.  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God.  What  we  commonly  mean  by  the  word  tempting,  does 
not  suit  the  sense  of  the  Gr.  word  uurup*Zp  in  this  passage.  The 
Eng.  word  means  properly  either  to  solicit  to  evil,  or  to  provoke; 
whereas  the  import  of  the  Gr.  verb  in  this  and  several  other  pla- 
ces is  to  assay,  to  try,  to  put  to  the  proof.  It  is  thus  the  word 
is  used,  Gen.  xxii.  1.  where  God  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abra- 
ham, commanding  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt  offer, 
ing.  God  did  not  solicit  the  patriarch  to  evil,  for,  in  this  sense, 
as  the  Apostle  James  tells  us,  i.  13.  he  neither  can  be  tempted, 
nor  tempteth  any  man.  But  God  tried  Abraham,  as  the  word 
ought  manifestly  to  have  been  rendered,  putting  his  faith  and 
obedience  to  the  proof.  His  ready  compliance,  so  far  from  being 
evil,  was  an  evidence  of  the  sublimest  virtue.  It  was  in  desiring 
to  have  a  proof  of  God's  care  of  them,  and  presence  with  them) 
vol.  iv.  4 
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that  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  tempted  the  Lord  at 
Mass  a,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not?  Ex.  xvii.  7. 
And  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  God's  love  to  him,  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  that  the  devil  desired 
oar  Lord,  by  throwing  himself  headlong  from  a  precipice,  to 
make  trial  of.  As,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that  this  last 
phrase,  which  I  at  first  adopted,  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  I  have 
changed  it  for  one  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

15.  On  the  Jordan,  *■*{*»  ra  Iqt***.  E,  X.  Beyond  Jordan. 
The  Heb.  word  naya  megheber,  rendered  by  the  Seventy  *-f;«v# 
signifies  indifferently  off  this  side,  or  on  the  other  side.  In  Num. 
xxxii.  19.  the  word  is  used  in  both  .meanings  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. Unless  therefore  some  other  word  or  phrase  is  added,  as 
%*r  tnecrttot,  or  x*t*  0*****w,  to  ascertain  the  sense,  it  ought  to 
be  rendered  aa  in  the  text,  or  as  in  verse  25th,  Zebulon  and  Naph- 
tali  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  Jordan  with  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
dea,  where  Isaiah  exercised  his  prophetical  office. 

3  Near  the  sea,  iiw  1*>*rtnK.  E.  T.  By  the  way  of  the  sea. 
This  exprelsion  is  rather  indefinite  and  obscure.  There  is  an 
ellipsis  in  the  original,  bat  I  have  given  the  sense.  What  is  here 
called  *e«  is,  properly,  not  a  sea,  but  a  lake.  It  was  customary 
with  the  Hebrews  to  denominate  a  large  extent  of  water,  though 
fresh  water,  and  encompassed  with  land,  by  the  name  sea.  Both 
Mt.  and  Mr.  denominate  this  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  J.  calls  it  the 
sea  of  Tiberias  ;  L.  more  properly,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
It  was  on  this  lake  that  Capernaum,  and  some  other  towns  of 
note,  were  situated.  Here  also  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  . 
John,  before  they  were  called  to  the  apostleship,  exercised  the 
occupation  of  fishers.  The  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, are  become,  in  scripture-style,  so  much  like  proper  names, 
that  it  might  look  affected  to  change  them,  for  the  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Besides,  where  it  can  convenient, 
ly  be  done,  these  small  differences  in  phraseology,  which  diversi- 
fy the  styles  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the  original,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served  in  the  translation. 

16.  A  region  of  the  shades  of  death,  x*z*x*t  rxt*  intent.  In 
the  Sep.  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the  words  are  x»p*  <naa*  far*- 
rtt,  literally  from  the  Heb.  of  the  prophet,  mo  Ss  p*  arets  tsal- 
moth.     TsaUmoth,  it  was  observed,  Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  $  %  an4 
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sheol,  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  answer  to  *$m  in  the  N.  T- 
which  signifies  the  invisible  world,  or  the  state  of  the  dead.  The 
expression  is  here  evidently  metaphorical,  and  represents  the  ig- 
norance or  spiritual  darkness  in  which  the  people  of  that  region, 
who  were  intermixed  with  the  heathen,  lived,  before  they  re- 
ceived the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

1  17.  Began  to  proclaim,  n£*r*  uupvmn,  Mr.  v.  17.  N. 

18.  Adragi*?up&%»t7p**-  E.  T.  A  net.  The  word  is  not  the 
same  here  that  is  in  verse  20th ;  there  it  is  hxrvt,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  properly  rendered  net  The 
name  here  is  that  of  a  species  answering  to  what  we  call  a  drag. 
The  same  historian,  xiii.  47.  uses  the  word  o-ayw,  which  in  the 
common  translation  is  also  rendered  net.  It  is  not  very  mate- 
rial,  but  neither  ought  it  to  be  altogether  overlooked,  to  make, 
when  possible  in  a  consistency  with  propriety,  the  phraseology  of 
the  version  both  as  various,  and  as  special,  as  that  of  the  origi- 
nal.    Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  9—13. 

21.  In  ike  bark)  <»  r«  *x»ut.     E.  T.  In  a  ship.     L.  v.  2.  N. 
2  Mending^  x*T*pT*£«f*w$.     Mr.  i.  19.  N. 

CHAPTER  V. 

3.  Happy,  fuautpui.  E.  T.  Blessed.  I  agree  with  those  trans, 
lators  who  choose  generally  to  render  ijlmx*^<&  happy,  tvtoyiTH 
and  ivtoyntuvH  blessed.  The  common  version  rarely  makes  a 
distinction. 

2  Happy  the  poor,  ftxxxftoi  oi  xT*x*t.  E.  T.  Blessed  are  the 
poor.  Is  has  more  energy  in  these  aphoristical  sentences,  after 
the  example  of  the  original,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  to  omit 
the  substantive  verb.  The  idiom  of  our  language  admits  this 
freedom  as  easily  as  the  Itn.  and  more  so  than  the  Pr,  None  of 
the  La.  versions  express  the  verb.  Dio.'s  Itn.  does  not ;  nor  do 
the  Fr.  versions  of  P.  R.  L.  CI.  and  Sa.— -Si.  expresses  it  in  the 
first  beatitude,  but  not  in  the  following  ones.  Another  reason 
which  induced  me  to  adopt  this  manner  is  to  render  these  apho- 
risms, in  regard-  to  happiness,  as  similar  in  form  as  they  are  in 
the  original,  to  the  aphorisms  in  regard  to  wretchedness,  which 
are,  L.  vi.  contrasted  with  them,  wo  to  you  that  are  rick— for  I 
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shall  show,  in  the  note  on  that  passage,  that  the  verb  to  be  sup- 
plied is  in  the  indicative  mood  equally  in  both. 

3  Bappy  the  poor  who  repine  not,  (uuutpt*$  it  *-r«x§i  r*  a-iiv- 
pturt.  E.  T.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.  I  hate  assigned 
my  reason,  Diss.  XI.  P.  I.  §  18.  for  thinking  that  it  is  as  much 
the  business  of  a  translator  to  translate  phrases  as  to  translate 
words.  An  idiomatic  phrase  stands  precisely  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, with  a  compound  word..  The  meaning  is  commonly  learnt 
from  the  usual  application  of  the  whole  word,  or  of  the  whole 
phrasd,  and  not  by  the  detached  meanings  of  the  several  parts, 
which,  in  another  language,  conjoined,  in  the  same  manner,  may 
convey  either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  a  meaning  very  different  from 
the  author's.  Such,  in  a  particular  manner,  is  the  meaning  which 
the  phrase  poor  in  spirit  naturally  conveys  to  English  ears. 
Poor-spirited,  which  to  appearance  is  coincident  with  it,  is  al. 
ways  employed  in  a  bafl  sense,  and  denotes  mean,  dastardly,  ser- 
vile. Poorness  of  spirit  is  the  same  ill  quality  in  the  abstract. 
The  phrase,  therefore,  in  our  language,  if  it  can  be  said  to  sug- 
gest any  sense,  suggests  one  different  from  the  sense  of  the  text. 
In  support  of  the  interpretation  here  given,  let  the  following 
things  be  attended  to :  First,  That  it  is  literally  the  poor  that 
is  meant,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  parallel  place,  L.  vi. 
20.  where  the  like  declaration  is  pronounced  of  the  poor  simply, 
without  any  limitation,  as  in  this  passage.  '  And  this  is'of  con- 
siderable weight,  whether  we  consider  the  discourse  recorded  by 
L.  as  the  same,  or  different,  since  their  coincidence  in  many 
things,  and  similarity  in  others,  are  confessed  on  all  sides.  Now 
what  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the  poor  in  the  proper 
sense  that  is  meant  there,  is  the  characters  contrasted  to  those 
pronounced  happy.  These  begin  v.  24.  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich*  It  is  also  not  without  its  weight,  that  our  Lord  begins 
with  the  poor  on  both  occasions  ;  but  especially  that  the  same 
beatitude  is  ascribed  to  both  :  Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
I  might  urge  further  that,  if  the  poor  be  not  meant  here,  there  is 
none  of  these  maxims  that  relates  to  them.  Now  this  omission 
is  very  improbable,  in  ushering  in  the  laws  of  a  dispensation 
which  was  entitled,  many  ages  before,  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ; 
to  announce  which  was  one  great  end  of  the  Messiah's  mission. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  him,  is  what  our  Lord 
foils  not  to  observe  on  more  occasions  than  one.   I  cannot  thqre- 
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fore  agree  with  Wh.  and  others,  in  thinking  that  wr*x%l  T"  *ytv~ 
fuMtt  means  Humble.     The  quotations  produced  by  that  critic,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  are  more  foreign  to  his  purpose  than  any 
thing  I  have  yet  discovered  in  his  learned  Commentaries.    u  The 
"  usual  expression,"  says  he,  "  by  which  the  Scriptures  [mean. 
u  ing  the  O.  T.]  and  the  Jewish  writers  represent  the  humble 
"  man  is,  that  he  is  shephal  ruach,  i.  e.  poor,  low,  or  contrite  in 
"  his  spirit"     And  of  this  he  brings  some  examples.   It  is  true, 
the  meaning  of  shephal  is  humble,  and  of  ruack  is  spirit     But 
because,  in  Scripture,  men  humble  of  spirit  means  humble  men, 
must  therefore  the  poor  in  spirit  also  mean  humble  men  ?  To 
make  the  ^conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning  pass  unobserved,  he 
has  inserted  the  word  poor,  amongst  others,  in  his  explanation  of 
the  word  shephal.  But  that  it  ever  means  poor,  I  have  not  found 
so  much  as  a  single  example.     It  is  never  translated  by  the 
Seventy  «*-«£•( ;  but  either  worti m* ,  or  by  some  word  of  like  im. 
port.     As  to  the  phrase  shephal  ruach,  it  occurs  but  thrice  in 
Scripture.     In  one  place  it  is  rendered  *r/«9fo/u*,  in  another  r«- 
'  svfvjtyffi',  and  in  the  third  •Xiy&4">%*-     Should  any  object,  that 
,  to  exclude  the  humble  from  a  place  here,  will  seem  as  unsuitable 
to  the  temper  of  our  religion,  as  to  exclude  the  poor;  I  answer, 
that  I  understand  the  humble  to  be  comprehended  under  the  third 
beatitude :  Happy  the  meek.     Not  that  I  look  upon  the  two 
words  as  strictly  synonymous,  but  as  expressing  the  same  dispo- 
sition under  different  aspects ;  humility,  in  the  contemplation  of 
self  as  in  the  divine  presence;  meekness ,  as  regarding  the  con. 
duct  towards  other  men.     This  temper  is  accordingly  opposed  to 
-  pride  as  well  as  to  anger.     The  words  seem  to  have  been  often 
used  indiscriminately.     Humble  in  the  Heb.  is  once  and  again 
by  the  Seventy  rendered  meek,  and  conversely ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  so  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  Nay,  the  very  phrase  for  lovely 
in  spirit,  above  criticised,  shephal  ruach,  is  at  one  time  render, 
ed  fl?«*fo/uH,  meek-spirited,  at  another  TmxttnQfm,  humble.  But 
should  it  be  asked,  what  then  does  r*  mtvpusn  add  to  the  sense  of 
#i  *t»x/u  ;  I  think  the  phrase  to  which  Wh.  recurs  will  furnish 
us  with  an  answer.    Shephal  is  properly  rmanms,  humilis  ;  the 
addition  of  ruach  is  equivalent  to  rm  wr$vp*n.   Such  an  addition 
therefore  as  is  made  to  the  sense  of  r*vtint  in  the  one  phrase  by 
r*  mivfittrt,  such  also  is  made  to  the  sense  of  vrmxj*  in'  the  other, 
by  the  same  words  superadded.     It  may  be  thought  that  no  ad- 
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dition  is  made  to  the  first,  the  simple  term  T*jrn»@-  expressing  a 
quality  of  the  mind ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  ap» 
plication  of  the  Eng.  word  humble,  which  does  not  entirely  coin. 
Cide  with  the  aforesaid  terms  in  the  ancient  tongues.  In  all  these 
the  word  properly  refers  to  meanness  of  condition.  In  the 
few  instances  wherein  tchtm®*  signifies  humble y  and  rewrttfus-K 
humility,  there  may  be  justly  said  to  be  an  ellipsis,  of  n»  %*£$m 
or  r«  mtvftxTi.  The  proper  word  for  humble  is  T«Hr«»#p£*i,  for 
humility  TiitinitoVfecrvtT}.  As  therefore  ros-cua^?*?,  ranti®*  r*  %*.f- 
tu*,  and  Tcvrtn&  r«  mwfucn  (for  this  expression  also  occurs  in 
the  Sep.  Ps.  xxxiv.  18.),  denote  one  whose  mind  is  suited  to  the 
lowness  of  his  station,  so  *-t*£@-  ru  mtvp#n  denotes  one  whose 
mind  is  suited  to  the  poorness  of  his  circumstances.  As  the  for- 
mer imports  unambitious,  unaspiring  after  worldly  honours  or 
the  applause  of  men ;  the  latter  imports  unrepining,  not  covetous 
of  earthly  treasure,  easily  satisfied,  content  with  little.  This 
and  humility  are  indeed  kindred  virtues,  but  not  the  same. 

Wet.  is  singular  in  thinking  that  the  words  ought  to  be  con. 
strued  thus:  ftwutput  rd  mtvfMert—*t  irrvfah  He  understands 
armtp*  to  mean  the  spirit  of  God,  and  renders  it  into  La..  Bead 
spiritui  pauperes  ;  as  if  we  should  say,  Happy  in  the  Spirit' s  ac- 
count are  the  poor.  He  urges  that  *T*%*t  r«  mtv/uirt  is  unexam- 
pled.  But  is  it  more  so  than  fitout^ut  r*  Tigvfutri  ?  Or  do  we 
find  any  thing  in  Scripture  analogous  to  this  phrase  in  the  man. 
ner  he  has  explained  it  ?  I  have  shown  that  there  is  at  least  one 
phrase,  remit®*  r*  mtvfuxTt,  perfectly  similar  to  the  other,  which 
may  well  serve  to  explain  it,  and  remove  his  other  objection,  that 
it  ought  to  mean  a  bad  quality.  Besides,  I  would  ask,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  in  verse  8th,  r«  xafh*  as  likewise  constru- 
ed with  fuautpfi  ?  for  nothing  can  be  more  similar  than  the  ex- 
pressions fAaxapui  ct  mwxfii  r»  awjuart  and  paxoipui  oi  xxS-upt  m 

XCtpfiCL. 

5.  They  shall  inherit,  «vt*j  x^era^cttH.  Vul.  Ipsiposside- 
bunt.  The  La.  word  possidebunt  sufficiently  corresponds  to  the 
Gr.  KtafMwfupYOT :  which  generally  denotes  possessing  by  any 
title,  by  lot,  succession,  purchase,  conquest,  or  gift ;  I  therefore 
think  that  Cas.  judged  better  in  following  the  Vul.  than  Be.  who 
expresses  the  sentiment  by  a  circumlocution  which  appears  too 
positively  to  exclude  possession  of  every  other  kind.    Ipsi  ter* 
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ram  hcer  editor  to  jure  obtinebunt.  But  as  the  speciality  which  ^_ 
the  word  sometimes  conveys  may  be  more  simply  expressed  in  ~^V 
Eng.  I  have  with  the  common  version  preferred  inherit  to  pos- 
sess. It  happily  accords  to  the  style  of  the  N.  T.  in  regard  both 
to  the  present  privileges  and  to  the  future  prospects  of  God's 
people.  They  are  here  denominated  sons  of  God;  and  if  sons, 
as  the  Apostle  argues,  Men  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with 
Christ.  The  future  recompense  is  called  a  birth-right,  an  in* 
heritance.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  17. 

2  The  land,  mt  y*u  E.  T.  The  earth.  That  the  word  is  sus* 
ceptible  of  either  sense  cannot  be  doubted.  The  question  is, 
which  is  the  genuine  sense  in  this  passage  ?  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  it  had,  long  before  then,  become  customary,  among  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  which 
the  sacred  writers  had  employed,  in  reference  to  ceremonial  ob. 
serrances  and  temporal  promises,  and  to  affix  to  the  words  a  more 
sublime  meaning,  as  referring  to  moral  qualities,  and  to  eternal 
benefits.  This  might  be  illustrated,  if  necessary,  from  many 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  from  the  oldest  Jewish  writers. 
The  expression  under  examination  is  an  instance,  being  a  quota- 
tion from  Ps.  xxx vii.  11.  Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  sense 
of  the  word  here,  its  meaning  there  should  first  be  ascertained. 
Every  person  conversant  in  the  Heb.  knows  that  the  word  there 
used  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gr.  and  La.  words  by 
which  it  is  rendered)  sometimes  means  the  earth,  sometimes  a  par. 
ticular  land  or  country.  Commonly  the  context,  or  some  epi- 
thet, or  the  words  in  construction,  remove  the  ambiguity.  That,  • 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  it  signifies  the  land,  namely  Canaan, 
promised  to  the  Patriarchs,  is  hardly  called  in  question.  As  for 
(he  earth,  it  was  given,  says  the  Psalmist,  to  the  children  of  men ; 
even  the  idolatrous  and  profane  were  not  ejttluded.  Whereas  this 
peculiar,  this  much  favoured  land,  God  reserved  for  the  patri- 
mony of  Israel,  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  son,  his 
first-born.  To  this,  the  ancient  promises  given  to  the  Israelites 
had  all  a  manifest  reference.  It  is  true,  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered the  word,  in  the  passage  of  the  Psalms  alluded  to,  the 
earth,  merely,  I  imagine,  that  it  might  be  conformable  to  what 
they  understood  to  be  the  sense  of  the  expression,  in  this  place. 
A  strong  proof  of  this  is  that  they  have  observed  no  uniformity, 
in  their  manner  of  translating  it,  in  this  rery  Psalm.    The  word 
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occurs  six  times.  Thrice  they  translate  it  the  land,  and  thrice 
-^  the  earth*  Yet  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  this  (Varia- 
tion ;  for  no  two  things  can  be  more  similar  than  the  expressions 
so  differently  rendered.  Thus,  y.  11.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth;  v.  29.  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land.  Indeed  nothing 
can  be  plainer  to  one  who  reads  this  sacred  ode  with  attention, 
than  that  it  onght  to  be  rendered  land,  throughout  the  whole. 
Peace,1  security,  and  plenty,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God 
had  given  them,  are  the  purport  of  all  the  promises  it  contains. 
'  But,'  it  may  be  said,  '  admit  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm- 
'  ist,  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  evangelical  promise  given  by  our 
4  Lord,  is  to  be  confined,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  possession 
'  of  the  earthly  Canaan  ?'  By  no  means.  Nevertheless  our  Lord's 
promise,  as  he  manifestly  intended,  ought  to  be  expressed,  in  the 
same  terms.  The  new  covenant,  which  God  hath  made  with,  us,- 
by  Jesus  Christ,  is  founded  on  better  promises  tnan  that  which  he 
made  with  the  Israelites,  by  Moses.  But  then,  the  promises,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  are  the  figures  or  sha- 
dows, as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  well  observes  (ch.  x.  1.),  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Christian  covenant.  Even  the  holy 
men  under  that  dispensation  were  taught,  by  the  Spirit,  to  use 
the  same  language,  in  regard  to  blessings  infinitely  superior  to 
those  to  which  the  terms  had  been  originally  appropriated.  Da- 
vid warns  the  people,  in  his  time,  of  the  danger  of  provoking. 
God,  to  swear  concerning  them,  as  he  had  sworn  concerning 
their  fathers  in  the  desert,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his 
rest.  Yet  the  people  were  at  that  very  time  in  possession  of 
Canaan,  the  promised  rest,  and  consequently  could  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  threat,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words.  Hence 
the  aforecited  author  justly  concludes  (ch.  iv.  9.),  that  the  in- 
spired penman  mus^ave  had  in  his  view  another  rest,  which 
still  remains  for  the  people  of  God,  and  from  which  men's  diso- 
bedience may  still  prove  the  cause  of  their  exclusion.  Moses  had 
his  land  of  promise,  with  the  prospect  of  which  he  roused  the 
Israelites.  Jesus  Christ  also  has  his,  with  the  hope  of  which  he 
encourages  and  stimulates  his  disciples.  That  it  is  the  heavenly 
happiness  that  is  meant,  appears  to  me  certain  (for  all  the  promi- 
ses here  relate  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal),  but  still  conveyed 
under  those  typical  expressions  to  which  his  hearers  had  been  ha- 
.    bituated.  The  Rh.  in  Eng.  and  L.  Cl.  in  Fr.  are  the  only  trans. 
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lators  into  modern  languages  with  whose  versions  I  am  acquaint* 
ed,  who  have  expressed  this  properly.  L.  CI.  says,  ilspossede^ 
ront  lepays.  At  the  same  time  his  note  on  the  place  shews  that 
he  misunderstood  the  sense.  He  supposed  this  declaration  to  re- 
late  solely  to  those  Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  who,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  by  the  Romans,  were  allowed  to  live  peaceably  in  the 
country,  because  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war/  These  sen. 
tenqs*  with  which  our  Lord's  doctrine  is  introduced,  are  to  be 
regarded  not  as  particular  predictions,  but  as  universal  axioms* 
All  those  who  Call  within  the  description,  the  poor,  the  meek,  the 
merciful,  in  any  age  or  country,  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  understood  otherwise,  at 
the  time,  by  any  hearer.  The  general  tenor  of  the  expressions 
used,  unlimited  by  any  circumstance  of  time  or  place,  especiatip 
when  compared  with  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole  djiv 
course,  shews  manifestly  that  they  are  to  be  held  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  new  dispensation,  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Messiah.  Besides,  all  the  other  promises  are  confessedly 
such  as  suit  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  declared  by  its 
founder  and  sovereign  to  be  not  of  this  world.  How  unreasona- 
ble is  it  then  to  think  that  this  must  be  understood  as  an  excep- 
tion ?  Indeed  some  who  render  r*t  ynt  the  earthy  acknowledge 
that  heaven  is  meant.  But  how  vague  and  arbitrary  must  this 
way  of  expounding  appear,  when  we  consider  that  heaven  is  in 
this  very  discourse  contrasted  to  earthy  and  distinguished  from  it  ? 
That  our  Lord's  style  is  often  figurative  is  not  to  be  denied. 
But  the  figures  are  not  taken  at  random,  nor  to  be  interpreted 
by  every  body's  fancy.  They  are  adopted  according  to  certain 
rules  easily  discoverable  from  an  acquaintance  with  holy  writ, 
and  the  Jewish  laws  and  ceremonies.  And  of  those  rules,  no  one 
is  more  common  than  that  which  assigns  a  spiritual  and  sublime 
meaning,  to  expressions  in  the  law,  which  relate  merely  to  exter- 
nal rites,  and  temporal  benefits.  (See  the  N.  on  v.  8.)  Ahall 
only  add,  that  all  these  promises  are  in  effect  the  same,  but  pre. 
sented  under  such  different  aspects  as  suit  the  different  charac- 
ters recommended.  Thus  a  kingdom  is  promised  to  the  poor, 
consolation  to  the  mourners,  an  inheritance  to  the  meek,  who 
are  liable  here  to  be  dispossessed  of  every  thing,  by  the  aspiring 
and  the  violent ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
TO*.  iv%  £ 
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4,  5.  In  tbe  Vul.  and  the  Cam.  these  verses  are  transposed. 
The  Vul.  is  the  only  version,  and  the  Cam.  the  only  MS.  where 
this  arrangement  is  found. 

6.  Who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  *<  ntwtrts  iuu 
9r}*rr$t  Tift  hx*io(rvtv.  In  the  ordinary  interpretation  to  hunger 
and  thirst  denotes  to  have  an  ardent  desire.  Maldonate  was  of 
opinion  that  the  words  ought  rather  to  be  rendered  who  hunger 
and  thirst  because  of  righteousness ;  that  is,  whose  righteous* 
ness  or  integrity  has  occasioned  their  being  reduced  to  mch  a 
state  of  indigence.  His  reasons  for  this  exposition  are  a# fol- 
lows: 1st,  That  they  who  are  in  the  literal  sense  hungry  and 
thirsty  are  here  meant,  there  is  reason  to  presume  from  the  pa- 
rallel passage  in  L.  where  the  words  are,  Ye  who  hunger 
now,  without  the  addition  of  righteousness,  or  any  word 
Vrresponding  to  it.  2dly,  Though  thirst  is  by  the  sacred  au- 
t^rs  often  used  metaphorically  for  the  desire  of  spiritual  good 
things,  there  is  not  any  clear  example  that  hunger  is  ever  so  ap- 
plied. 3dly?  Each  of  these  declarations,  commonly  called  bea- 
titudes, regards  a  particular  virtue,  and  not  a  virtuous  character 
in  general.  I  acknowledge  that  the  first  is  the  only  one  of  these 
'  reasons  which  appears  to  me  to  have  any  weight.  As  to  the  se- 
cond, a  single  instance  of  a  metaphorical  application,  when  plain 
from  the  context,  is  sufficient  evidence.  Besides,  though  hun- 
ger simply  is  not  used  by  metaphor  for  the  desire  of  spiritual 
things,  the  spiritual  things  themselves  are  represented  by  bread 
and  by  meat,  as  well  as  by  drink  (Is.  Iv.  1,  %  J.  vi.  £7.) ;  and  our 
participation  in  them  is  represented  by  eating  as  well  as  by 
drinking  (J.  vi.  50.  1  Cor.  r.  2.).  Hunger  here  therefore, 
coupled  with  thirst,  may  be  accounted  sufficiently  explicit  for 
expressing  strong  desire  of  spiritual  things,  in  like  manner  as 
eating  coupled  with  drinking  denotes  an  ample  participation  in 
them.  In  tropes  so  closely  related,  the  sense  of  one  ascertains 
the  ttnse  of  the  other.  As  to  the  third  reason,  though  righteous- 
ness^ used  to  denote  the  whole  of  practical  religion,  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness  may,  not  improperly,  be  said  to 
express  one  particular  quality  only,  to  wit,  a  zeal  for  higher  at- 
tainments in  virtue  and  piety.  The  declaration  in  v.  10th  may, 
in  one  view,  be  considered  as  equally  general  with  this,  and  in 
another,  as  regarding  solely  the  virtue  of  perseverance  or  con. 
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stancy.  But  what  principally  weighs  with  me  is,  first,  the  con. 
sideration  that  the  common  interpretation  appears  to  have  been 
the  universal  interpretation  of  the  earliest  ages.  This  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  is  the  most  natural,  and  best  salted  to  the 
construction.  2dly,  The  omission  of  the  preposition  tt*9  on  Mai- 
donate' s  hypothesis,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  style  of  these  wri- 
ters ;  but  that  h^ou*  is  sometimes  used  actively,  and  governs  the 
accusative  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  thirst,  we  are  au. 
thorized  by  Phavorinus  to  assert :  n/nw«rr*<,  says  that  lexico- 
grapher, atrtttruut  xat  ymx*,  atrtecnxq  /u*f,  *c  r«,  th^Tt  ct  n  tyvyfa 
*<#,  tuu  tvty*  TV*  toyus.  The  former  of  these  examples  is  quoted 
from  Ps.  lxii.  2.  answering  to  lxiii.  1.  in  the  English  Bible,, 
which  follows  the-Masoretic  Heb.  Mg  soul  thirsteih  for  thee. 
The  passage  appears  in  the  same  form  in  Trommius'  Concor- 
dance, on  the  verb  }rty*m.  Yet  in  the  common  editions  of  the 
Sep.  the  pronoun  is  ow  not  «.  But  that  the  accusative  is  some, 
times  used  as  well  as  the  dative  and  the  genitive,  is  manifest  from 
Wisd.  xi.  14.  *x  *f*»tx  hx*u*v  it$nrmrts.  Besides,  the  sense 
which  Maldonate  gives,  is  included  in  v.  10.  and  this  I  think  a 
strong  objection  to  it. 

8.  The  clean  in  heart,  •<  wifapt  m  x*p$t*.  E.  T.  The  pure  in 
heart.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  just  expression  of  the  sense,  and 
more  in  the  Eng.  idiom  than  mine.  My  only  reason  for  prefer, 
ring  a  more  literal  version  of  the  word  xaBotp®"  here  is,  because 
I  would,  in  all  such  instances,  preserve  the  allusion  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  maxims  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  ancient  ritual,  from 
which  the  metaphors  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  their  other  tropes, 
are  frequently  borrowed,  and  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their 
lustre  and  energy.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the  cleanness  of  the 
body,  and  even  of  the  garments,  if  neglected  by  any  person,  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  temple.  He  was  incapacitated  for  being  so 
much  as  a  spectator  of  the  solemn  service  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
considered  the  empyreal  heaven  as  the  architype  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  latter,  they  enjoyed  the  symbols  of  God's 
presence,  who  spoke  to  them  by  his  ministers ;  whereas,  in  the 
former,  the  blessed  inhabitants  have  an  immediate  sense  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  God  speaks  to  them  face  to  face.  Our  Lord, 
preserving  the  analog^  between  the  two  dispensations,  intimates 
that  cleanness  will  be  as  necessary  in  order  to  procure  admission" 
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into  the  celestial  temple,  as  into  the  terrestrial.  But  as  the  pri- 
vilege is  inconceivably  higher,  the  qualification  is  more  impor- 
tant. The  cleanness  is  not  ceremonial,  but  moral ;  not  of  the 
outward  man,  but  of  the  inward.  The  same  idea  is  suggested, 
Ps.  xxiv.  When  such  allusions  appear  in  the  original,  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  have  a  place  in  the  version. 

9.  The  peacemakers,  <<  tt^nnwut.  An.  the  pacific :  Hey.  (he 
peaceable.  Weakly  both.  With  us  these  words  imply  merely 
a  negative  quality,  and  are  equivalent  to  not  contentious,  not 
quarrelsome,  not  litigious.  More  is  comprised  here.  This  word 
is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  but  (which  is  nearly 
the  same)  the  verb  ii^wrcit*  of  the  same  origin  occurs,  Col.  i. 
20.  where  the  connection  shews  that  it  cannot  signify  to  be  gen. 
tie,  to  be  peaceable,  but  actively  to  reconcile,  to  make  peace. 
Etymology  and  classical  use  also  concur  in  affixing  the  sense  of 
reconciler,  peacemaker,  to  f</tow*™&-.  It  is  likewise  so  explain- 
ed by  Chry  80s  torn.  Indeed,  if  no  more  were  meant  by  it  than 
those  pacifically  disposed,  nothing  additional,  would  be  given 
here,  to  what  is  implied  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  characters ; 
for  as  these  exclude  covetousness,  ambition,  anger,  and  pride, 
they  remove  all  the  sources  of  war,  contention,  and  strife.  Now, 
though  all  these  characters  given  by  our  Lord  are  closely  relat- 
ed, they  are  still  distinct. 

11.  Prosecute,  iw%»rt.  E.  T.  Persecute.  Some  critics  think, 
not  improbably,  that  the  word  in  this  place  relates  to  the  prose- 
cutions of  the  disciples  (to  whom  Jesus  here  directly  addresses 
himself)  on  account  of  their  religion,  before  human  tribunals, 
whereof  he  often  warned  them  on  other  occasions.  In  this  verse, 
he  descends  to  particulars,  distinguishing  hmtw  from  •fuhgw, 
and  tt*itf  *•«»  **n%w  ?  «p«,  which  seem  also  to  be  used  in  reference 
to  judicial  proceedings.  In  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  verb  is  used  in  the  utmost 
latitude,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  persecute.  See  also  ch.  x.  23. 
xxiii.  34. 

15.  A  lamp,  Xv%Ht.  E.  T.  A  candle.  The  meaning  of  the 
wor4  is  lamp.  Candles  were  not  used  at  that  time  in  Judea  for 
lighting  their  houses.  Av;p««  consequently  means  a  lamp-stand; 
not  a  candlestick. 
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9  Under  a  corn  measure,  for*  w  p«JW  E.  T.  Under  a  bushel. 
But  they  had  no  such  measure*  And  though  it  is  true  that  any 
measure  of  capacity  will  suit  the  observation,  a  translator  ought 
not,  even  indirectly,  to  misrepresent  the  customs  of  the  people. 
The  measure  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist,  so  far  from  answering 
to  our  bushel,  was  less  than  our  peck.  But  as  nothing  here  de. 
pends  on  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
general  term,  than  to  introduce  uncouth  names,  without  necessi- 
ty. Diss.  VIII.  P.  I.  §  6. 

3  As  to  the«rticle  prefixed  to  n*2i*v  and  av^mv,  Sc.  says, "  Ob* 
'"  serve  how  the  article  loses  its  emphasis,  and  is  rendered  a  in- 
"  stead  of  the."  I  admit  that  the  article  may  be  in  some  cases 
redundant,  but  not  that  we  have  an  example  of  its  redundancy 
here.  Is  it  not  our  constant  way,  when  we  name  any  utensil 
whereof  there  is  but  one  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  to  use  the  defi- 
nite article  ?  "  Bring  me  (he  balance,  that  I  may  weigh  this." 
"  Take  the  bushel,  and  mete  the  grain."  And  even  when  therd 
are  more  than  one,  if  one  be  superior  in  value  to  the  rest,  or  in 
more  frequent  use,  it  is  commonly  distinguished  in  the  same 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  when  there  are  more  of  a  kind,  and 
no  one  distinguished  from  the  resr*,  we  express  ourselves  indefi- 
nitely, as,  "  Give  me  a  spoon:"  "  Set  a  chair  for  Mr.  Such-a- 
one."  Our  Lord's  similitude  is  taken  from  the  customs  of  fami- 
lies. He  therefore  uses  -Ihe  style  which  would  be  used  in  any 
house.  This  explains  sufficiently  why  he' says  a  lamp,  as  proba. 
bly  most  houses  had  more  thati  one,  but  the  modius,  there  being 
but  one,  and  the  stand,  as  one  might  be  in  more  frequent  use 
than  the  rest,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family.  However, 
as  the  sense  is  sufficiently  expressed  either  way,  I  have  preferred 
the  indefinite  manner  in  my  version,  being  better  adapted  to  the 
more  general  terms  I  was  obliged  to  adopt.  See  N.  on  ch.  xxvii. 
61. 

1 7.  To  subvert  the  law  or  the  prophets,  **re&wcu  r«»  ufuf  n 
tws  wpfrrr***  E.  T.  To  destroy.  Of  the  different  senses  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  verb  x«nfAv*«i,  one  is,  when  applied  to 
a  law,  to  break  or  violate.  Though  this  is  the  sense  of  the  sim- 
ple verb  Av*,  v.  19.  it  cannot  be  the  sense  of  the  compound  here. 
Nobody  could  suppose  that  it  needed  a  divine  mission  to  qualify 
one  to  transgress  the  law,  which  so  many,  merely  from  the  de-* 
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pravity  of  their  own  minds,  flagrantly  did  every  day.  Another 
flense,  which  suits  better  the  context,  is  authoritatively  to  repeal 
or  abrogate.  This  appears  proper  as  applied  to  the  law,  but 
harsh  as  applied  to  the  prophets,  though  by  the  prophets  are 
meant,  by  a  comnroa  metouymy,  the  prophetical  writings.  But 
even  these  we  never  speak  of  abolishing  or  abrogating.  To  de~ 
stroy  is  rather  saying  too  much,  and  is  more  in  the  military  style 
than  in  the  legislative.  If  every  copy  and  scrap  of  these  writ- 
ings  were  obliterated  of  burnt,  we  could  not  say  more  than  that 
they  were  destroyed.  The  context,  in  my  opinion,  shows  that 
the  import  of  the  word  here  is  not  directly  to  rescind  or  repeal, 
but  indirectly  to  supersede  a  standing  rule  by  the  substitution  of 
another ;  which,  though  it  does  not,  formally,  annul  the  preced- 
ing, may  be  said,  in  effect,  to  subvert  it.  This  appears  fully  to 
express  the  sense,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  both  terms,  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

3  But  to  ratify,  *xx*  **9f*r*<.  E.  T.  But  to  fulfil.  The  sense 
of  the  verb  ff-Avf**  is  ascertained  by  **t*Aw.  We  have  seen  that 
the  meaning  of  this  word  cannot  be  to  break,  and  therefore  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  other  means  more  than  to  obey.  The 
proper  opposite  of  weakening  and  subverting  a  law  is  confirm- 
ing and  ratifying  it.  See  N.  on  ch.  iii.  15.  Some  of  great 
name  translate  it  here  to  complete,  perfect,  or  fill  up,  and  think 
it  alludes  to  the  precepts,  as  it  were,  superadded  in  this  discourse. 
I  own  there  is  a  plausibility  in  this  explanation ;  some  of  our 
Lord's  precepts  being,  to  appearance,  improvements  on  the  law. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  these  divine  sayings  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  explanatory  of  the  law,  in  showing  its  extent 
and  spirituality,  than  as  additions  to  it,  not  binding  on  men  be- 
fore,  but  deriving  their  power  to  oblige,  purefy  from  their  pro., 
mulgation  by  Jesus  Christ.  Besides,  I  find  no  example  of  the 
6ense  to  Jill  up  in  any  passage  that  can  be  reckoned  analogous 
to  the  present.  For  the  phrase  Jill  up  the  measure  of  your  fa- 
thers cannot  surely  be  accounted  of  the  number.  The  word  mea- 
sure there  leaves  no  room  to  hesitate.  It  is  otherwise  here.  The 
interpretation,  make  fully  known,  given  by  Benson  (Essay  con. 
cerning  abolishing  of  the  Ceremonial  Law,  ch.  ii.  sect.  2.),  though 
not  implausible,  does  not  make  so  exact  a  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing word  subvert,  nor  is  it,  in  this  application,  so  well  establish, 
ed  by  use.       # 
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18.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  *fup  Xty*  bpttf.    As  Mt.  lias  retain, 
ed  the  Heb.  -word  amen,  in  such  affirmations,  and  is,  in  this, 
followed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  though  less  frequently  by  L. 
than  by  the  rest,  it  is  not  improper  here,  where  the  word  first 
occurs,  to  inquire  into  its  import.     Its  proper  signification  is 
true,  verus,  as  spoken  of  things,  observant  of  truth,  verax,  as 
spoken  of  persons,  sometimes  truth  in  the  abstract.     In  the  O. 
T.  it  is  sometimes  used  adverbially,  denoting  a  concurrence  in 
any  wish  or  prayer,  and  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy  ytftr*,  so 
be  it.     In  this  application  the  word  has  been  adopted  into  most 
European  languages.    In  the  N.  T.  it  is  frequently  used  in  affir- 
mation.    Now  as  L.  has  been  more  sparing  than  {he  other  Evan, 
gelists,  in  the  use  of  this  Oriental  term,  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, when  he  is  relating  the  same  passages  of  our  Lord's  history 
with  them,  what  word  he  has  substituted  for  the  amen,  as  this 
will  shew  in  what  manner  he  understood  the  Heb.  adverb.   The 
same  prediction  which  in  Mt  xvi.  8.  is  ushered  in  by  the  words 
«W  Afy#  bfut  is  thus  introduced,  L.  ix.  27,  A#y*  »pm>  *%*&*<, 
which  answers  to  truly  or  verily  with  us.     Another  example  of 
this  interpretation  we  find,  on  comparing  Mr.  xii.  43.  with  L. 
xxi.  3.  The  only  other  example,  in  passages  entirely  parallel, 
is  Mt,  xxiii.  36.  and  L.  xi.  51.  where  the  «pjp  of  the  former  is, 
by  the  latter,  rendered  by  the  affirmative  adverb  »«i .    I  have  not 
•bserved  any  passage  in  the  O.  T.  wherein  the  word  amen  is 
used  in  affirming ;  and  therefore  I  consider  this  idiom  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  more  properly  a  Syriasm  than  a  Hebraism.    Indeed  some 
derivatives  from  amen  often  occur  in  affirmation.  Such  as  amenah9 
Gen.  xx.  12.  Jos.  vii.  20.  rendered  in  the  Sep.  <o*&»s.  Such  also 
is  amenam,  which  occurs  oftner,  and  is  rendered  «**$#$,  i*-'  «Ajj- 
£imc,  ff  «AvS-f<«,  or  •»*-«$,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  applicatioa 
made  of  ofu/t  in  the  Gospels.     This  is  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
import  of  this  word,  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
admit.     Nor  does  there  appear  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the 
.opinion  maintained  by  some  critics  that,  when  used  thus,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  oath.     It  is  true  that  to  swear  by  the  God  of 
truth,  elohe^amen,  is  mentioned  (Is.  lxv.  16.)  as  an  oath;  and 
so  doubtless  would  it  be  to  swear  by  the  God  of  knowledge,  or  by 
the  God  of  power*    But  does  any  body  conclude  hence,  that  the 
words  knowledge  and  power,  wheresoever  found,  or  howsoever 
applied,  include  an  oath  ?  It  has  also  been  urged,  that  in  the  trial 
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of  jealousy  the  woman  is  said  to  be  charged  with  an  oath  of  curs- 
ing  (Num,  t.  22.),  when  all  that  was  required  of  her  was  to  say, 
amen,  amen,  to  the  imprecation  pronounced  upon  her  by  the  priest 
in  case  she  was  guilty  of  the  crime  suspected.  This  was  doubtless 
an  imprecation  and  an  oath,  for  amen,  said  in  that  manner,  was 
equivalent  to  the  repetition  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  priest. 
Should  the  magistrate  in  an  Eng.  judicatory  (where  the  oath  ad?" 
ministered  to  witnesses  is  still  in  the  form  of  an  imprecation)  re. 
hearse  the  words,  concluding  as  usual,  so  kelp  you  God,  and  re. 
quire  of  the  witness  only  to  say  amen,  it  would  he  justly  termed 
an  oath,  and  an  imprecation  against  himself,  if  he  gave  a  false  tes- 
timony. But  does  any  man  conclude  hence  that  amen  implies 
either  oath  or  imprecation,  when  he  subjoins  it  to  prayers  for 
health  and  safety  ?  This  character  does  not  result  from  any  single 
word,  but  from  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Yet  a  critic  of  no  less  eminence  than  Father  Si.  after  translat- 
ing properly  *w>*Y*>  «/»«»>!  Mr.  viii.  12.  je  vous  assure,  subjoins 
in  a  note,  autrement,  je  vous  jure.  With  how  little  reason  this 
note  is  added,  let  the  judicious  reader  determine.  Our  Lord 
often  recurs  to  this  solemn  form  of  asseveration  in  this  discourse 
upon  the  Mount,  whqre  he  expressly  forbids  his  disciples  the  use 
of  oaths  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  How  would  it 
have  sounded  from  him  to  address  them  in  this  manner,  '  Swear 
1  not  in  any  form  ;  but  let  your  answer  to  what  is  asked  be  simply 
*  yes  or  no ;  for  I  swear  to  you,  that  whatever  exceedeth  these 
i  proceedeth  from  evil  ?'  How  would  this  suit  the  harmony  which 
so  eminently  subsists  -between  his  precepts  and  example?  In  fact, 
his  solemn  manner  was  calculated  to  impress  the  hearers  with  a 
sense,  not  so  much  of  the  reality,  as  of  the  importance,  of  what 
was  affirmed  ;  the  aim  was  more  to  rouse  attention  than  enforce 
belief.  ' 

3  One  iota,  i*tx  $u  E.  T.  One  jot,  I  thought  it  better  here, 
with  most  Itn.  and  Fr.  translators,  to  retain -the  Gr.  word  than 
to  employ  a  term  which,  if  it  have  a  meaning,  hardly  differs  in 
meaning  from  the  word  tittle  immediately  following.  This  could 
be  the  less  objected  against,  as  our  translators  have  oftner  than 
once  introduced  the  name  of  two  other  Gr.  letters,  alpha  and 
omega,  in  the  Apocalypse.  - 

3  Without  attaining  Us  end,  m  *f  yw*/.     L.  ii.  2.  N. 
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19.  Violate,  Ai*tj.  It  is  evident  that  the  sense  of  the  simple 
Av«  is  not  here  the  same  with  that  of  the  compound  **r*Awv  in  v. 
17th.  The  verbs  contrasted  are  different,  ju»r«A*«  to  srAvf**,  At* 
to  Tutu.  With  regard  to  laws,  the  opposite  to  subverting  is  ra*. 
tifying,  to  violating  is  practising.  This  is  a  further  evidence  that 
more  is  meant  in  v.  17th  by  ***f#*than  barely  obeying.  And  of 
the  sense  1  have  given  it,  we  have  here  an  actual  example.  For 
what  tends  more  to  ratify  a  law  than  additional  sanctions,  with 
which  it  was  not  formerly  enforced  ? 

2  Or,  ««*.  E.  T.  And.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  wherein  the 
copulative  has  the  force  of  a  disjunctive.  The  conjunction  does 
but  save  the  repetition  of  a  common  clause,  which  belongs  seve- 
rally  to  the  words  coupled.  This  remark  will  be  better  under, 
stood  by  resolving  the  sentence  into  the  parts,  whereof  it  is  an 
abridged  expression.-  Whoever  shall  violate  these  commandments, 
shall  be  in  uo  esteem  in  the  reign  of  heaven  *  and  whoever  shall 
teach  others  to  violate  them,  shall  be  in  no  esteem,  Sfc.  Here  the 
sense,  with  the  aid-  of  the  copulative,  is  evidently  the  same  with 
that  expressed  disjunctively  in  the  version.  One  reason,  beside 
the  scope  of  the  passage,  for  understanding  the  conjunction  in 
this  manner  is  because  the  verbs  At/r*  and  hiafy  are  separated  in 
the  original,  each  having  its  regimen.  *0$  tea  *»  Xum  pica  rm  «- 
r*A«»-— xxi  iiiafyi  »r*  r*s  a*fy*-rv$.  Consequently  the  x*t  is  not 
to  be  understood  disjunctively  in  the  end  of  the  Terse,  where  the 
verbs  are  more  intimately  connected,  «$  j'«*  icttumi  %m  itSafa, 

3  Were  it  the  least  of  these  commandments,  fuat  rut  ttroXm 
rvrm  rm  tXxxirm.  E.  T.  One  of  these  least  commandments. 
But  if  the  commandments  here  mentioned  were  Christ's  least  corn- 
mandmentSy  what,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  greatest  ?  or,  Why 
have  we  no  examples  of  the  greatest  ?  That  this  phrase  is  not  to 
be  so  understood,  our  translators  themselves  hare  shewn  by  their 
way  of  rendering  ch.  xxv.  40.  45.  The  clause  must  therefore  be 
explained  as  if  arranged  in  this  manner— fium  rm  t A*£*r*»  rm  ». 
nA*»  *ww,  the  three  last  words  being  the  regimen  of  the  adjec- 
tive, and  not  in  concord  with  it. 

4  Shall  be  in  no  esteem  in  the  reign  of  heaven— shall  be 
highly  esteemed,  t**%ift  *A*$*riTau  n  rn  frurtXtt*  r»t  v {<#*$— 
tfrQ"  p?y«f  «A*9urrr*<.  E.  T.  He  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — he  shall  be  called  great.  To  be  called  great 
and  to  be  called  little,  for  to  be  esteemed  and  to  be  disesteemed, 

vol.  iv.  6  . 
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is  so  obvidus  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause,  that  it  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  to  erery  discerning  reader.  By  rendering 
therefore  0«rjAfj«  ran  H*mm,  agreeably  to  its  meaning  in  most 
places,  the  feign  of  keaven,  that  is,  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  the  passage.  But  if  this 
phrase  be  rendered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  referring  to  the 
state  of  the  blessed,  and  if  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  that  king- 
dom mean,  as  some  explain  it,  he  shall  never  be  admitted  into 
it,  a  most  unnatural  figure  of  speech  is  introduced,  whereof  I  do 
not  recollect  to  hare  seen  an  example  in  any  author,  sacred  or 
profane. 

20.  Excel,  wipirrivon.  E.  T.  Exceed.  The  original  word  ex- 
presses a  superiority  either  in  quantity  or  in  kind.  The  latter 
difference  suits  the  context  at  least  as  well  as  the  former. 

21.  That  it  was  said  to  the  ancients,  •«  tiiiSn  *»<«  «px«m<*.  E. 
T.  That, it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Be.  Dictum  faisse  a 
veteribus.  Be.  was  the  first  interpreter  of  the  N.  T.  who  made 
the  ancients  those  by  whom,  and  not  those  to  whom,  the  sen  ten  - 
tes  here  quoted  were  spoken.  These. other  La.  versions,  the 
Vul.  Ar.-Er.  Zu.  Cas.  Cal.and  Pise,  are  all  against  him.  Among 
the  Protestant  translators  into  modern  tongues,  Be.  whose  work 
was  much  in  rogue  with  the  reformed,  had  his  imitators.  Dio. 
in  Itn.  rendered  it  chefu  detto  dagli  antichi  ;  the  G.  F.  qu'il  a 
US  dit  par  les  anciens.  So  also  the  common  Eng.  But  all  the 
Eng.  versions  of  an  older  date,  even  that  executed  at  Geneva, 
say  to  them  oj  old  time.  Lu.  in  like  manner,  in  his  Ger.  trans* 
lation  says,  ?a  ten  ^Iten.  I  have  a  Protestant  translation  in  Itn. 
and  Fr.  published  by  Giovan  Luigi  Paschale  in  1555,  the  year 
before  the  first  edition  of  Be.'s  (the  place  not  mentioned),  which 
renders  it  in  the  same  way  with  all  preceding  translators,  with, 
out  exception,  a  gli  antichi,  and  aux  anciens.  All  the  late  trans, 
lators,  Fr.  and  Eng.  have  returned  to  the  uniform  sense  of  anti- 
quity, rendering  it  to,  not  by,  the  ancients.  For  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  phrase,  which  frequently  occurs  in  scripture,  the  first 
recourse  ought  to  be  to  the  sacred  writers,  especially  the  writer 
of  the  book  where  the  passage  occurs.  Now  the  verb  {#*»  (and 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  its  synonymas)  in  the  passive  voice, 
where  the  speaker  or  speakers  are  mentioned)  has  uniformly  the 
speaker  in  the  genitive  case,  preceded  by  the  preposition  •*»  or 
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)t».  And  in  no  book  does  this  occur  oftener  then  in  Mt.  Seech,  ii. 
15. 17.  23.  iii.  13.  iv.  14.  viii.  17.  xii.  17.  xiii.  35.  xxi.  4.  xxiv.  15. 
xxvii.  0.  xxii.  31.  In  this  last  we  have  an  example  both  of  those 
to  whom,  and  of  him  by  whom,  the  thing  was  said,  the  former 
in  the  dative,  the  latter  in  the  genitive  with  the  preposition  «w#. 
When  the  persons  spoken  to  are  mentioned,  they  are  invariably 
in  the  dative.  Rom.  ix.  12.  26.  Gal.  iii.  16.  Apec.  vi.  11.  ix.  4. 
With  such  a  number  of  examples  on  one  side  (yet  these  are  not 
all),  and  not  one  from  Scripture  on  the  opposite,  I  should  think 
it  -very  assuming  in  a  translator,  without  the  least  necessity,  to 
reject  the  exposition  given  by  all  who  had  preceded  him.  It  lias 
been  pleaded  that  something  like  an  example  has  been  found  ia 
the  construction  of  one  or  two  other  verbs,-  neither  synonymous 
nor  related  in  meaning.  Thus  *■?<$»  r«  fat&iMM  «*-*<*  ch.  vi.  1. 
means  to  be  seen  by  them.  0mmp«<  in  Gr.  answers  to  videor  in 
La.  And  the  argument  would  be  equally  strong  in  regard  to 
La.  to  say,  because  visum  est  ill  is  signifies  it  appeared  to  them, 
that  is,  it  zoos  seen  by  them  ;  dictum  est  illis  must  also  signify  it 
was  said  by  them.  The  authority  of  Herodotus  (who  wrote  In 
a  style  somewhat  resembling,  but  in  a  dialect  exceedingly  unlike, 
that  of  the  N.  T.),  in  regard  to  a  word  in  frequent  use  in  Scrip, 
ture,  appears  to  me  of  no  conceivable  weight  in  the  question. 
Nor  can  any  thing  account  for  such  a  palpable  violence  done  the 
sacred  text,  by  a  manrf  Be.' 8  knowledge,  but  that  he  had  too 
much  of  the  polemic  spirit  (the  epidemical  disease  of  his  time)  to 
be  in  all  respects  a  faithful  translator.     Diss.  X.  P.  V.  S  •*• 

21,  22.  Shall  be  obnoxious  to,  ff*;g(sV  ;«•«*.  E.  T.  shall  be  in 
danger  of.  To  be  in  danger  of  evil  of  any  kind,  is  one  thing, 
to  be  obnoxious  to  it,  is  another.  The  most  innocent  person  may 
be  in  danger  of  death,  it  is  the  guilty  only  who  are  obnoxious  to 
it.  The  interpretation  here  given  is  the  only  one  which  suits 
both  the  import  of  the  Gr.  word,  and  the  scope  of  the  passage. 

22.  Unjustly,  tin*.  This  word  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  one 
of  them  the  Vat.  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  no  word  answer, 
ing  to  it  in  the  Vul.  nor  in  the  Eth.  Sax.  and  Ara.  versions,  at 
least  in  the  copies  of  the  Ara.  transcribed  in  the  Polyglots,  which 
Si.  observes  to  have  been  corrected  on  the  Vul.  and  which  are 
consequently  of  no  authority  as  evidences.  Jerora  rejected  it, 
imagining  it  to  be  an  interpolation  of  some  transcriber  desirous 
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to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  sentiment,  and,  in  this  opinion,  was 
followed  by  Augustine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  all  the  other 
Gr.  MSS.  now  extant.  A  corresponding  word  was  in  the  Itc. 
or  La.  Vul.  before  Jerom.  The  same  can  be  said  of  these  an- 
cient versions,  the  Sy.  Go.  Cop.  Per.  and  the  unsuspected  edition 
of  the  Ara.  published  by  Erpenius.  Chrysostom  read  as  we  do, 
and  comments  on  the  word  *<«>.  The  earliest  Fathers,  both  Gr. 
and  La.  read  it.  This  consent  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastic 
writers,  the  two  oldest  versions,  the  Itc.  and  the  Sy.  the  almost 
universal  testimony  of  the  present  Gr.  MSS.  taken  together, 
give  ground  to  suspect  that  the  exclusion  of  that  adverb  rests  ul- 
timately on  the  authority  of  Jerom,  who  must  have  thought  this 
limitation  not  of  a  piece  with  the  strain  of  the  discourse.  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  some  time,  aud  strongly  inclinable  to 
reject  it;  but,  on  maturer  reflection,  judged  this  too  vague  a 
principle  to  warrant  any  alteration  which  common  sense,  and  the 
scope  of  the  place,  did  not  render  necessary.  Mr.  Wes.  rejects 
this  adverb,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  brings  our  Lord's  instruc. 
tions  on  this  head,  down  to  the  Pharisaic  model ;  for  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  he  says,  would  have  Condemned  causeless  anger  as 
well  as  Jesus  Christ.  No  doubt  they  would.  They  would  have 
also  condemned  the  indulgence  of  libidinous  thoughts  and  looks. 
[See  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebraica?,  #c.  on  v.  28.]  But  the  diffe- 
rence consisted  in  this,  the  generality  of  t|e  Scribes,  at  that  time, 
considered  such  angry  words,  and  impure  looks,  and  thoughts,  as 
being,  of  little  or  no  account,  in  themselves,  and  to  be  avoided 
solely,  from  motives  of  prudence.  They  might  ensnare  men  into 
the  perpetration  of  atrocious  actions,  the  only  evils  which,  by 
their  doctrine,  were  transgressions  of  the  law,  and  consequently, 
could  expose  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  great  error 
which  our  Lord,  in  this  chapter,  so  severely  reprehends,  is  their 
disposition  to  consider  the  divine  law,  as  extending  merely  to 
the  criminal  and  overt  acts  expressly  mentioned  in  it.  From 
these  acts,  according  to  them,  if  a  man  abstained*  he  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  perfectly  innocent,  and  nowise  exposed  to  divine 
judgment.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  manner  of 
treating  the  law  of  God  was  universal  among  them,  though  doubt- 
less then  very  prevalent.  The  writings  of  Philo  in  that  age,  and 
some  of  their  Rabbies  since,  sufficiently  show  that  the  Jews  have 
always  had  some  moralists  among  them,  who,  as  well  as  some 
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Christian  casuists,  could  refine  on  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
by  stretching  them,  even  to  excess. 

2  To  the  council,  r*  waifm.  It  might  have  been  rendered  to 
the  sanhedrim,  <rv*t}p*t  being  the  ordinary  name  given  to  that 
supreme  judicatory.  I  accordingly  call  it  so  in  those  places  of 
the  history,  where  it  is  evident  that  no  other  could  be  meant.  But 
as  the  term  is  general,  and  may  be  used  of  any  senate  or  council, 
though  very  differently  constituted  from  the  Jewish,  I  thought 
it  better  here  not  to  confine  it.  It  is  not  improbable  also,  that 
there  is  an  allusion  in  the  word  k^o-u,  judgment,  to  the  smaller 
or  city-councils,  consisting  of  twenty-three  judges. 

3  r«««  and  n*pt.    Preface  to  this  Gospel,  §  25. 

4  r*mm.    Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  §  1. 

26.  Farthing.     Diss.  VIII.  t\  I.  §  10. 

27.  The  words  re*  *p%euot{  are  not  found  in  a  great  number 
of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  and  ancient  versions,  particularly  the 
Sy.    The  Vul.  indeed  has  them.    Mill  and  Wetstein  reject  them.. 

28.  Another  man's  wife,  ywattK*.  E.  T.  A  woman.  Er.  Uxo- 
rem  alter  ius.  The  word  yvm  in'Gn  like  femme  in  Fr.  signifies 
both  woman  and  wife.  The  corresponding  word  in  Heb.  is  lia- 
ble to  the  same  ambiguity.  Commonly  the  distinction  is  made 
by  some  noun  or  pronoun,  which  appropriates  the  general  name. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  way  only  that  it  is  discovered  to  signify  wife. 
Of  the  meaning  here  given  and  ascertained  in  the  same  way  by 
the  context,  we  have  examples,  Prov.  vi.  32.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  7. 
Wet.  has  produced  more  instances ;  but  in  a  case  so  evident 
these  may  suffice.  If  we  translate  yvi«ix«  woman,  we  ought  to 
render  tp*t%tu<rtf  xtmjt  hath  debauched  her.  The  Gr.  word  ad. 
mits  this  latitude.  Thus  Lucian  (Dial.  Dor.  et  Thet.)  says  of 
Acrisids,  when  his  daughter  Danae,  whom  he  had  devoted  to  per., 
petual  virginity,  proved  with  child,  inco  r*M*  i*4fui%tvrB*i  •u&tt$ 
crop,  ab  aliquo  stupratam  fuisse  illam  arbitratus.  But  I  pre. 
fer  the  other  way,  as  by  changing  here  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  i*ux>tvmi  *ne  intended  contrast  between  our  Lord's  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  Jews  is  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

2  In  order  to  cherish  impure  desire,  «/•$  ro  tirtBvfmrmi  turn*. 
E.T.  To  lust  after  her.  Vul.  Ar.  Er.  Zu.  Cal .  Ad  concupiscendum 
earn*  Pise.  Ut  earn  concupiscat.  The  Gr.  preposition  *■/>*<  be- 
fore an  infinitive  with  the  article  clearly  marks  the  intention,  not 
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the  effect.  This  all  the  La.  versions  also  do.  The  expression, 
ch.  vi.  1.  *?*  to  ttctfhvm  «*r*«,  here  rendered  in  order  to  be  ob- 
served by  them,  is  perfectly  similar,  and  is  manifestly  employed 
to  express  the  intention  from  which  the  Pharisees  act.  Ify*  r§ 
means,  therefore,  in  order  to,  to  the  end  that ;  whereas  *rt,  which 
we  have  ch.  viii.  24.  and  L.  v.  7.  signifies  so  as  to,  insomuch  that, 
and  markB  solely  the  effect.  When  an  expression,  with  either  of 
these  prepositions,  is  rendered  into  Eng.  simply  by  the  infinitive, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are  to  understand  it  as  expressing 
the  intention  or  the  effect,  and  whether  we  should  supply  before 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive  the  words  in  order,  or  so  as.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  common  version  of  this  passage  is  not  so  ex. 
plicit  as  the  original. 

29.  Insnare  thee,  er**»JW*<£>/  rt.  E.  T.  Offend  thee.  Vul. 
Scandaiizat  te.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Gr,  term  than  the  Eng.  word  offend,  in  any  sense 
wherein  it  is  used.  Some  render  the  expression  cause  thee  to 
offend.  This  is  much  better,'  but  does  not  give  fully  the  sense, 
as  it  does  not  hint  either  what  kind  of  offence  is  meant,  or  against 
whom  committed.  The  translators  from  the  Vul.  have  generally, 
after  the  example  of  that  version,  retained  the  original  word. 
Sa.  says,  Vous  scandalize;  Si.  no  better,  Vous  est  un  sujet  de 
scandale :  the  Rh.  Scandalize  thee.  This  I  consider  as  no  trans, 
lation,  because  the  words  taken  together  convey  no  conceivable 
meaning.  The  common  version  is  rather  a  mistranslation,  be. 
cause  the  meaning  it  conveys  is  not  the  sense  of  the  original.  The 
word  nunJWfe*  literally  denotes  any  thing  which  causes  our 
stumbling  or  falling,  or  is  an  obstacle  in  our  way.  It  is  used, 
by  metaphor,  for  whatever  proves  the  occasion  of  the  commission 
of  sin.  The  word  *wyi;,  snare,  is  another  term,  which  is,  in 
Scripture,  also  used  metaphorically,  to  denote  the  same  thing. 
Nay,  so  perfectly  synonymous  are  these  words  in  their  figurative 
acceptation,  that,  in  the  Sep.  the  Heb.  word  vpyo  mokesh^  an. 
gwering  to  *-«y/«,  laqueus,  a  snare,  is  oftener  translated  by  the 
Gr.  word  nunie&tf  than  by  **«?<*,  or  any  other  term  whatever. 
Thus  Josh,  xxiii.  13.  What  is  rendered  in  Eng.  literally  from 
the  Heb.  They  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto  you  is,  in  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  to-trrou  vfu*  tit  nrwyiint  xm  i#$  rxxifxXx.  Jud.  ii.  3.  Their 
Gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you  *Oj  &•<  amrr,  twwuu  tfut  m  ***%+ 
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J«a«v.  viii.  27.  which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon,  eymr* 
r*Tf)<*f  «<*  mmim?**.  1  K.  xviii.  21.  Mo/  sfo  may  be  a  snare  to 
him,  %Ai  trcu  mnm  u%  nuuitton.  Ps.  Gr.  cv.  cvi.  36.  which  were 
a  snare  unto  them,  tuu  tymnfh  «t/r««  *tt  tk*i}**»i.  The  word 
rje*A»tf,  which  is  equivalent,  is  also  used  by  the  Seventy,  in  trans- 
lating the  same  Heb.  word.  From  the  above  examples,  which  are 
Hot  all  that  occur,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  idiom  of  the  syna- 
gogue, one  common  meaning  of  the  word  <nutr}*x*t  is  snare ;  and 
that,  therefore,  to  render  it  so  in  scripture,  where  it  suits  the 
sense,  is  to  translate,  both  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  writer, 
and  according  to  the  letter.  The  anonymous  version  uses  the  same 
word. 

32.  Except  for  whoredom,  w*ce*T&*  A#y*  v«f  wi  i«f .  E.  T.  sav- 
ing for  the  cause  of  fornication.  The  term  fornication  is  here  % 
improper.  The  Gr.  word  is  not,  as  the  Eng.  confined  to  the 
commerce  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  both  unmarried.  It 
is  justly  defined  by  Parkhurst,  "  Any  commerce  of  the  sexes  out 
of  lawful  marriage.9'  To  this  meaning  of  the  word  «-•£  w«  ety- 
mology points,  as  well  as  scriptural  use.  It  is  the  translation  of 
the  Heb.  word  o»au?  and  nut  which  are  employed  with  equal  lati- 
tude, as  one  may  soon  be  convinced,  on  consulting  Trommius' 
Concordance  The  word,  indeed,  when  used  figuratively,  de- 
notes idolatry,  but  the  context  manifestly  shews  that  it  is  the  pro- 
per, not  the  figurative  sense  that  is  here  to  be  regarded.  Though 
9r«fvfj«  may  not  be  common  in  classical  Gr.  its  meaning  is  so  well 
ascertained  by  its  frequent  recurrence  both  in  the  Septuagint  and 
in  the  N.  T.  that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  as  little  to  be  denominated 
ambiguous,  as  any  word  in  the  language. 

37.  But  let  your  yes  be  yes,  your  no  no  ;  tr»  it  i  A*y*  oj**9 
»«i  y«j,  w  tf.  E.  T.  But  let  your  communication  be  yea  yea,  nay 
nay.  I  take  this  and  the  three  preceding  verses  to  be  quoted 
James  v.  12. 1  suppose  from  memory,  as  conveying  the  sense, 
though  with  some  difference  of  expression,  p*  •fuvrn  turn  m  «f«- 
?#r,  fu/rt  Tip  ym 9  P*v*  «AA»v  * »«  ipw  nrm  it  i?un  f»  vat,  >«* ,  tuu  r#  a, 
v.  It  is  but  just  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  passage  of  the  dis- 
ciple, to  assist  us  in  explaining  the  words  of  his  Master.  It  was 
a  proverbial  manner  among  the  Jews  (see  Wef.)  of  characterising 
a  man  of  strict  probity  and  good  faith,  by  saying,  his^e*  is  yes, 
and  his  no  is  no  ;  that  is,  yon  may  depend  upon  his  word,  as  he 
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declares,  so  it  is,  and  as  he  promises,  so  he  will  do.  Our  Lord 
is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  here,  not  as  prescribing  the  precise 
terms  wherein  we  are  to  affirm  or  deny,  in  which  case  it  would 
have  suited  better  the  simplicity  of  his  style,  to  say  barely  txt  **< 
*,  without  doubling  the  words ;  but  as  enjoining  such  an  habitu- 
al and  inflexible  regard  to  truth,  as  would  render  swearing  un- 
necessary. That  this  manner  of  converting  these  adverbs  into 
nouns,  is  in  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  penmen,  we  have  another  in. 
stance,  2  Cor.  i.  20.  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea, 
and  in  him  amen  ;  «»«vr«  r#  v*<,  km  a  «vr*  r«  opip*  that  is,  certain 
and  infallible  truths.  It  is  indeed  a  common  idiom  of  the  Gr. 
tongue,  to  turn,  by  means  of  the  article,  any  of  the  parts  of  speech 
into  a  noun.  And,  though  there  is  no  article  in  the  passage  un- 
der review,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Chr.  in  his  commen- 
taries, writes  it  with  the  article,  ra  w,  w  %m  r%  s,  «*  as  in  the 
passage  of  James  above  quoted.  Either  he  must  have  read  thus 
in  the  copies  then  extant,  or  he  must  have  thought  the  expression 
elliptical,  and  in  this  way  supplied  the  ellipsis.  Whichsoever 
of  these  be  true,  it  shows  that  he  understood  the  words  in  the 
manner  above  explained.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways so  understood  by  the  Gr.  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr,  in  the 
second  century,  quotes  the  precept  in  the  same  manner,  in  his 
second  apology,  er#it  hfun  r*  »«j,  uu*  tuu  r«  *,  *.  And  to  shew 
that  he  had  the  same  meaning,  he  introduces  it  with  signifying, 
that  Christ  gave  this  injunction  to  the  end  that  we  might  never 
swear,  but  always  speak  truth,  wivmt*  oAirc,  r  oA^fe  it  ktytn  an. 
Now,  in  the  way  it  is  commonly  interpreted,  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  speaking  of  truth ;  whereas  the  above  explanation  gives  a 
more  emphatical  import  to  the  sentence.  Thus  understood,  it  en- 
joins the  rigid  observance  of  truth  as  the  sure  method  of  supersed- 
ing oaths,  which  are  never  used,  in  our  mutual  communications, 
without  betraying  a  consciousness  of  some  latent  evil,  a  defect 
in  veracity  as  well  as  in  piety.  In  like  manner  Clemens  Alexan. 
drinus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Stromata,  lib.  v. 
quotes  these  words  as  our  Lord's  :  v^nwf,  w  x*t  *•  *, ».  The 
same  also  is  done  by  Epiphanius  in  the  fourth  century,  lib.  i.  con- 
tra Ossenos.  Philo's  sentiment  on  this  subject  (in  his  book  Ify< 
rut  }t%*\vyi#i)  is*  both  excellent  in  itself,  and  here  very  apposite. 
It  is  to  this  effect,  that  we  ought  never  to  swear,  but  to  be  so  uni. 
formly  observant  of  truth  in  our  conversation,  that  our  word  may 
always  be  regarded  as  an  oath.  KjeAPunr,  nsu  /9<*PfA<«-«r«»,  %m  «#- 
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puTTdf  toytx*  $*o-(t,  T*  *t*fi$r*i,  urns  cOajtfVftv  *p'  ixarv  Stittayfunij 
it  rut  htym  *(u#{  ttfsu  9**u%*c$*t. 

2  Proceedetk  from  evil,  *c  n  mmpv  «•«.  Some  render  it  Com- 
eth from  the  evil  one,  supposing  nt  iroinpov  to  be  the  genitive 
of  0  OTnrfftf ,  the  evil  one,  that  is,  the  devil.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
probably  the  genitive  of  r«  *-♦«»/>«?,  evil  in  the  abstract,  or  what. 
ever  this  epithet  may  be  justly  applied  to.  The  same  doubt  has 
been  raised  in  regard  to  that  petition,  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  De- 
liver  us  from  evil,  «*-«  rv  T§in§tt,  or  from  the  evil  one.  I  con  si. 
der  it  as  a  maxim  in  translating,  that  when  a  word  is,  in  all  re. 
spects,  equally  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  one  of  which, 
as  a  genus,  comprehends  the  other,  always  to  prefer  the  more  ex. 
tensive.  The  evil  one  is  comprehended  under  the  general  term 
evil.  But  in  the  phrase  the  evil  one,  the  pravi ty  of  a  man's  own 
heart,  or  any  kind  of  evil,  Satan  alone  excepted,  is  not  included. 
If  we  fail  in  the  former  way,  the  author's  sense  is  still  given, 
though  less  definitely.  If  we  err  in  the  other  way,  the  author's 
sense  is  not  given,  but  a  different  sense  of  our  own.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  this  adjective  with  the  article  ought  always  to  be 
rendered  the  evil  one  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  without  foundation. 
T#  ctya&of  denotes  good  in  the  abstract,  and  r«  irmpov  evil.  L«  vi. 
45.     See  also  Rom.  xii.  9,     Nor  are  these  the  only  places. 

39.  Resist  not  the  injurious,  w  ctmmfcu  rm  wmp».  E.  T.  Re. 
sist  not  evil.  It  is  plain  here  from  what  follows  that  r«  *-owy*> 
is  the  dative  of  •  vrmpi,  not  of  r«  *-*nipt.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
by  o  awtyftf  is  not  meant  here  the  devil;  for  to  that  malignant 
spirit  we  do  not  find  imputed  in  Scripture  such  injuries  as  smit- 
ing a  man  on  the  cheek,  taking  away  his  coat,  or  compelling  him 
to  attend  him  on  a  journey. 

40.  Coat,  %trm* — mantle,  Ifutrm.    Diss.  VIII.  P.  HI.  §  1,  2. 

42.  Him  that  would  borrow  from  thee  put  not  away,  rot  fcfev. 
r«  an  ctt  StmiT**$tu  put  cur*rp<ttpw.  E.  T.  From  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Of  these  two  the  former 
-version  is  the  closer,  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
meaning.  Either  way  rendered,  the  import  is,  Do  not  reject  his 
suit 

44.  Bless  them  who  curse  you.  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the 
Vul.  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions,  and  in  three  MSS.  of  small  account. 

VOL.  IV.  7 
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2  Arraign,  t+nftJ^mn.  E.  T.  t)espitefully  use.  VuU  Ca- 
lumniantibus.  This  suits  better  the  sense  of  the  word  1  Pet. 
iii.  16.  the  only  other  place  in  Scripture  (the  parallel  passage  in 
L.  excepted)  where  it  occurs,  «  miptufym*  vf**f  *w  «y«Ap  «  *^<- 
ftt  *vxrpo<pijv,  which  our  translators  render,  who  falsely  accuse 
your  good  conversation  in  Christ.  Eisner  justly  observes,  that 
the  word  has  frequently  a  forensic  signification,  for  bringing  a 
criminal  charge  against  one.  Its  being  followed  by  the  verb  h- 
tiKet  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  used  in  that  sense  here.  I  have 
translated  it  arraign,  because  it  suits  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  above  quotation,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  original  in 
the  juridical  and  in  the  common  acceptation. 

45.  That  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven;  that 
is,  that  ye  may  shew  yourselves  by  a  conformity  of  disposition 
to  be  his  children. 

2  Maketh  his  sun  arise  on  bad  an/I  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
just  and  unjust,  r«»  9  Aw  turn*  mamXXtt  tin  mwtpvf  xm  «y«4tf«,  nuu 
fipi&t  rxi  itiuutK  xeu  *iixHe.  E.  T.  Maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  An  indiscriminate  distribution  of  favours  to  men  of  the 
most  opposite  characters  is  much  better  expressed,  in  the  origi. 
nal,  without  the  discriminative  article,  and  without  even  repeat- 
ing the  preposition  unnecessarily,  than  it  is  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, where  the  distinction  is  marked  by  both  with  so  much  for- 
mality. Another  example  of  this  sort  w.e  have  ch.  xxii.  10.  I 
am  surprised  that  Sc.  who,  in  general,  more  in  the  taste  of  the 
synagogue  than  of  the  church,  is  superstitiously  liberal,  has,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  paid  so  little  regard  to  what  concerns  the 
article. 

46.  The  publicans,  <n  rikw*t.  The  tollgatherers,  a  class  of 
people  much  hated,  not  only  from  motives  of  interest,  but  from 
their  being  considered  as  tools  employed  by  strangers  and  idola. 
ters  for  enslaving  their  country.  Besides,  as  they  farmed  the 
taxes,  their  very  business  laid  them  under  strong  temptations  to 
oppress.  Johnson  observes  that  publican,  in  low  language, 
means  a  man  that  keeps  a  house  of  general  entertainment.  This 
is  a  manifest  corruption.  The  word  has  never  this  meaning  in 
the  gospel :  neither  is  this  ever  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  etymon. 
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47.  Your  friends.  E.  T.  Your  brethren.  The  reading  of 
most  MSS.  and  some  of  the  oldest  is  t*«  $<a*i«  u/tuw.  Of  ancient 
versions  also,  the  second  Sy.  and  the  Go.  have  read  thus.  It  is 
the  reading  of  the  edition  of  Alcala,  and  is  favoured  by  Wet. 
and  other  critics.  The  sense,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
little  affected  by  the  difference. 

2  Wherein  do  ye  excel?  rt  vrtpomi  mi$nt.  E.  T.  What  do  ye 
more  than  others?  Our  Lord  bad  declared,  v.  20.  Unless  your 
righteousness  excel,  ten  n*  Tepio-o-tvmi,  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  never -enter  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. Now  to  that  declaration  there  appears,  in  the  question  r< 
wiftovvi  jrtiffrt,  a  manifest  reference,  which,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, disappears  entirely.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  it,  by 
imitating  the  original,  in  recurring  to  the  term  formerly  used. 
Our  Lord's  expostulation  is  rendered  more  energetical  by  the 
contrast.  '  If  ye  do  good  to  your  friends  only,  your  righteous. 
c  ness,  which,  I  told  you,  must  excel  that  of  the  Scribes  and 
*  Pharisees,  will  not  excel  even  that  of  the  Publicans  and  Pagans/ 

3  The  Pagans.  The  reading  is  it  i6um  in  the  Cam.  and  seve- 
ral other  MSS.  It  is*  supported  by  a  number  of  ancient  versions, 
the  Vul.  Cop.  second  Sy.  Eth.  Ara.  Sax.  It  was  so  read  by  Chr: 
and  several  of  the  Fathers.  It  is,  besides,  much  in  our  Lord's 
manner,  not  to  recur  to  the  same  denomination  of  persons,  but 
to  others  in  similar  circumstances.  Publicans,  when  exhibited, 
In  the  Gospel,  as  of  an  opprobrious  character,  are  commonly 
classed  with  sinners,  with  harlots,  or,  as  in  this  place,  with  hea« 
thens.  The  Go.  has  both  words,  but  in  a  different  order,  Pagans 
in  the  46th  verse,  and  Publicans  in  the  47th. 

CHAP.  VI. 

* 

1.  That  ye  perform  not  your  religious  duties,  n*  tXtDpuHrwy 

hputf  fm  *»ffif.  E.  T.  That  ye  do  not  your  alms.  Some  MSS.  have 
humtownj*  instead  of  tXttffu<rvfnf.  The  Vul.  has  Justitiam  vestram. 
The  Sy.  and  Sax.  are  to  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
read  so.  I  do  not  take  h*$u*<nrm  (which  is  probably  the  genuine 
reading)  to  be  used  here  for  fAfltfurow,  and  to  mean  alms,  as  men* 
tioned  in  the  next  verse ;  but  I  conceive  with  Dod.  this  verse  to  be 
a  common  introduction  to  the  throe  succeeding  paragraphs,  in 
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relation  to  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting.  This  removes  Wh.'s  and 
Wet's  principal  objection  to  this  reading,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
likely  the  Evangelist  would,  in  the  following  words,  when  nam- 
ing alms,  have  thrice  called  them  fAf«/u«rvKv,  after  introducing  the 
mention  of  them  by  another  name.  As  to  Wet's  objection,  to 
the  hypothesis  here  adopted,  that  he  does  not  find  prayer  and 
fasting  ever  called  tmmt—vi+f  it  is  well  answered  by  Bishop  Pearce, 
that  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  pro. 
pounded  on  purpose  to  rebuke  the  conceit  which  the  Pharisees 
had  of  their  own  righteousness,  mention  is  made  of  fasting  and 
paying  tithes,  as  coming  under  this  denomination.  Further,  in 
ch.  iii.  15.  John's  .baptism,  an  ordinance  in  itself  of  a  positive* 
not  moral,  nature,  was  comprehended  under  the  same  term. 
However,  as  the  authorities  for  this  departure  from  the  common 
reading  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  by  which,  on  most  other 
occasions,  I  have  been  determined,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  reasons 
which  have  inclined  me  to  adopt  this  correction*  It  appears  to 
be  quite  in  our  Lord's  manner  to  introduce  instructions  regard* 
ing  particular  duties  by  some  general  sentiment  or  admonition, 
which  is  illustrated  or  exemplified  in  them  all.  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  after  the  general  warning,  v.  20,  Unlets  your  righteous- 
ness  excel,  &c.  there  follows  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment,  ia 
regard,  1st,  to  murder,  next  to  adultery  and  divorce,  3dly,  to 
swearing,  and,  4thly,  to  retaliation  and  the  love  of  our  neigh, 
bour ;  the  scope  of  every  one  of  these  being  to  enforce  the  doc. 
trine  with  which  he  had  prefaced  those  lessons.  As,  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  he  showed  the  extent  of  the  divine  law ;  in  this,  he 
shows  that  the  virtue  of  the  best  performances  may  be  annihilat- 
ed by  a  vicious  motive,  such  as  vain  glory.  His  general  admoni- 
tion on  this  head  is  illustrated  in  these  particulars,  alms,  prayer, 
and  fasting.  Add  to  this,  that  if  we  retaui  the  common  reading, 
there  is  in  v.  2.  a  tautology  which  is  not  in  our  Lord's  manner. 
But  if  the  first  verse  be  understood  as  a  general  precept  against 
ostentation  in  religion,  the  abstaining  from  the  common  methods 
of  gratifying  this  humour,  in  the  performance  of  a  particular  du- 
ty, is  very  suitably  subjoined  as  a  consequence. 

2.  They  have  received  their  reward,  ***%**i  r*  /we-Shot  avrm ; 
that  is,  they  have  received  that  applause  which  they  seek,  and 
work  for.  Knafchbul  and  others  think  that  the*  word  **txm  here 
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means  hinder  or  prevent  On  this  supposition  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  'They  preclude  their  reward,  to  wit,  the  reward  of 
virtuean  heaven*  But  I  do  not  find  that  in  any  other  passage  of 
the  N.  T.  where  the  word  occurs,  this  sense  can  properly  be  ad* 
mitted*  Wherever,  in  the  Septuagint,  the  verb  is  used  actively, 
the  meaning  is  not  to  binder,  but  to  obtain*  Were,  therefore, 
the  only  classical  authority  that  has  been  produced  on  the  othqr 
side,  as  clear  as  it  is  doubtful,  the  ordinary  version  of  the  word*; 
which  is  also  that  of  the  Vul.  and  Sy.  and  other  ancient  transitu 
tions,  is  here,  by  all  the  rules  of  interpretation,  entitled  to  the 
preference. 

4.  Recompense  thee.  In  the  common  Gr.  copies,  after  «**«%- 
on  *»f,  we  read  i?  r*v  (pent?* ;  which  our  translators  render  open- 
ly. But  these  words  are  not  found  in  some  ancient  and  valua. 
bfe  MSS.  were  not  received  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  Fa. 
thers,  nor  have  been  admitted  into  the  Vul.  the  Sax.  or  the  Cop. 
versions.  Wet.  thinks  that  both  Jerom  and  Augustine  have  been 
led  to  reject  this  expression,  by  an  excessive  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  Ortgen,  who  did  not  think  it  probable  that  our  Lord, 
in  dissuading  his  disciples  from  paying  a  regard  to  the  judgment 
of  men,  would  have  introduced,  as  an  incitement,  that  the  reward 
should  be  in  public,  a  circumstance  which  brought  them  back, 
as  it  were  by  another  road,  to  have  still  a  regard  to  the  esteem 
of  men*  But  from  the  words  which  Wet.  quotes  from  Augus- 
tine, that  appears  not  to  have  been  this  Father's  reason  for  re. 
jecting  those  words.  His  declared  reason  was,  because  the  ex. 
pression  was  not  found  in  the  Gr.  MSS.  That  by  Gr.  MSS.  he 
meant  Jerom's  La.  version,  is  presumed  by  Wet.  without  evi- 
dence, and  against  probability.  The  same  appears  to  have  been 
Origen's  reason  for  rejecting  the  words;  though  he  justly  const, 
dered  their  containing  something  repugnant  to  the  scope  of  the 
argument,  as  adding  credibility  to  his  verdict.  And  even  this 
additional  reason  of  Origen's  is,  by  the  way,  more  feebly  an. 
swered  by  Wet.  than' might  have  been  expected:  Debebat,  says 
he,  speaking  of  Origen,  distinguere  gloriam  quce  a  Deo  est,  et 
gioriam  qua  est  ab  komtnibus.  Hit  studendum  est^  non  huic. 
But  did  not  Wet*  advert,  that  in  the  promise,  God  shall  reward 
thee  openly,  both  are  contained,  honour  from  God  the  rewarder, 
and  honour  from  men  the  spectators,  the  most  incredulous  of 
whom  must  be  convinced,  by  so  glorious  an  award  of  the  infalli- 
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ble  judge  ?  Now,  if  the  first  ought  alone  to  be  regarded,  of  what 
Significance  is  it  whether  the  reward,  which  God  gives,  shall  be 
public  or  prorate  ?  Er.  and  Ben.  therefore,  acted,  not  without 
reason,  in  rejecting  these  words.  It  appears  to  me  most  proba- 
ble, that  some  transcriber,  thinking  it  certain  that  the  recom. 

* 

pense  here  meant  is  that  which  will  be  given  at  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  perceiving  that  if  r*  <p»nf>*  made  a  good  antithesis  to 
n  r§»  Kftrrrr*,  in  the  preceding  clause,  has  added  it  by  way  of  gloss 
on  the  margin,  whence  it  has  been  brought  into  the  text.  This 
is  probably  the  origin  of  some  other  interpolations.  This  remark 
should  be  extended  to  verses  0th  and  18th.  In  regard  to  the  last 
mentioned,  the  number  of  MSS.  as  well  as  of  ancient  versions 
which  omit  the  n  r«  ?«wp«,  are  so  many,  that  Wet.  himself  hat 
thought  fit  to  reject  it. 

7.  Talk  not  idly  w  ^emx^n^nrt.  E.  T.  Use  not  vain  re- 
petitions. This  interpretation  is  rather  too  confined.  Vain 
repetitions  are  doubtless  included  in  the  prohibition.  But  they 
are  not  all  that  is  here  prohibited.  Every  thing  that  may  justly 
be  called  words  spoken  at  random,  'vain,  idle,  or  foolish,  may- 
be considered  as  comprehended  under  the  term  £*TT«A*y«*.  The 
word  *-aAt>A«yf«,  applied  to  the  same  fault  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  is  a  further  evidence  of  this. 

-  10.  7%y  reign  come.     Diss.  V.  P.  I. 

11.  Our  daily  bread,  t«?  mfr*?  if***  *»»  trtvrt*.  Vul.  Panem 
nostrum  suflersubstantialem.  Ehe.  Our  super  substantial  bread. 
The  same  word,  tvutvw,  is*,  however,  in  the  parallel  place  in 
L.  rendered  in  the  Vulg.  quotidianum.  In  this  way  it  had  been 
translated  in  both  places  in  the  Itc.  with  which  agrees  the  Sax. 
version :  «  twiarth  viz.  nut?*,  means  literally  the  coming  day, 
a  phrase  which,  in  the  morning,  may  hate  been  used  for  the  day 
already  commenced,  and  in  the  evening,  for  to-morrow.  There 
is  probably  an  allusion  here  to  the  provision  of  manna  made  for 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  which  was  from  day  to  day.  Every 
day's  portion  was  gathered  in  the  morning,  except  the  seventh 
day's.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  they 
received  a  double  portion  on  the  sixth  day.  That  food,  there- 
fore, may  literally  be  termed  i  «fr&*  avrm  b  tx-tmrtf.  This  suits, 
in  sense,  the  Sy.  Ten  demahar,  the  word,  according  to  Jerom, 
used  in  the  Nazarean  Gospel,  which  is  accounted,  by  critics  of 
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great  name,  a  genuine  though  not  faultless  copy  of  Mt.'s  origi- 
nal.    See  the  Preface,  §  13.     In  the  M.  G.  version  it  is  x*Jbtf«- 

12.  Our  debts,  r«  «0f  jA^uara  ipum.  That  sins  are  meant,  or  o/- 
fences  against  God,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  first,  therefore, 
for  perspicuity's  sake,  I  rendered  the  verse  thus :  Forgive  us  our 
offences,  as  we  forgive  them  who  offend  us.  But  reflecting  that 
the  metaphor  is  plain  in  itself,  and  rendered  familiar  by  scriptural 
use;  reflecting  also,  that  the  remission  of  real  debts,  in  many 
cases,  as  well  as  injuries,  is  a  duty  clearly  deducible  from  our 
Lord's  instructions,  and  may  be  intentionally  included  in  the 
clause  subjoined  to  the  petition,  I  thought  it  better  to  retain  the 
general  terms  of  the  common  version. 

13.  Abandon  us  not  to  temptation,  p*  ti*rnym&  ipm  w  wsifctr- 
put.  £.  T.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  The  verb  u<r$tptn,  in  the 
Sept.  is  almost  always  used  to  express  the  Heb.  verb  wa  to  go, 
in  the  conjugation  hiphil,  which,  agreeably  to  the  usual  power 
of  that  conjugation,  denotes,  to  cause  to  go,  to  bring,  to  lead. 
But  v  though  this  be  the  usual,  it  is  not  the  constant,  import  of 
that  form  of  the  verb.  The  hiphil,  sometimes,  instead  of  imply, 
ing  to  cause  to  do,  denotes  no  more  than  to  permit,  not  to  hinder. 
Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that,  in  all 
known  languages,  petitions  and  commands,  things  the  most  con. 
trary  in  nature,  are  expressed  by  the  same  mood,  the  imperative. 
The  words,  give  me,  may  either  mark  a  request  from  my  Maker, 
or  an  order  to  my  servant.  Yet  so  much,  in  most  cases,  do  the 
attendant  circumstances  fix  the  sense,  that  little  inconvenience 
arises  from  this  latitude.  In  the'N.  T.  there  appear  several  ex. 
amples  of  this  extent  of  meaning  in  verbs,  in  analogy  to  the  power 
of  that  conjugation.  Mr.  v.  12.  The  devils  besought  him,  say- 
ing) Send  us,  nt*.^**  jif**t,  into  the  swine.  Here  the  words,  send 
us,  mean  no  more  than  the  words,  suffer  us  to  go,  rjrtrpt^of  npji 
«TfA4uf,  do  in  Mt.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  also  in  other 
places,  as  when  God  is  said,  2  Thess.  if.  1 1.  to  send  strong  delu- 
sions. Send  away,  Geo.  xxiv.  54.  56.  50.  means  no  more  than 
let  go. 

*  Preserve  us  from  evil,  svrtu  itu*  «*»  nt  **np***  '  E.  T. 
Deliver  us  from  evil.  The  import  of  the  word  deliver,  in 
such  an  application  as  this,  is  no  more  than  to  rescue  from  an  evil 
into  which  one  has  already  fallen ;  bat  the  verb  {vfuu,  which  is 
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frequently  used  by  the  Seventy  for  a  Heb.  word  signifying  to 
save,  or  preserve,  denotes  here  as  evidently,  keep  us  from  falling 
into  evil,  as,  deliver  us  from  the  evils  into  which  we  are  fallen. 
See  cv.  37.  2. 

3  'Or/  era  em  «  /freovAj/*,  x*j  n  ivtufUf,  xui  i\  j«g«  m  rag  *'tw*t, 
Afttjt.  E.  T.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glo- 
ry for  ever.  Amen.  This  doxology  is  wanting,  not  only  in  several 
ancient  Gr.  MSS.  but  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Sax.  and  Ara.  versions. 
It  was  not  in  the  Gr.  copies  used  by  Origen,  Gregory  Nysseu, 
or  Cyril.     Cesarius  quotes  it,  not  as  from  the  Scripture,  but  as 
from  the  liturgy  used  in  the  Gr.  churches,  whence,  in  all  human 
probability,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  celebrated 
critics,  it  has  first  been  taken.   I  shall  only  add  Wet's  remark  : 
"  Si  hxc  ^|«Aoy<«  non  pars  est,  sed  appendix  vel  antiphona  ora- 
"  tionis  dominies,  cui  in  ecclesia  a  sacerdote  solo,  et  semper  addi 
"  solebat,  omnia  plana  sunt,  et  facile  intelligimus,  cur  librarii 
"  illam  Mattheo  adjecerint ;  sin  autera  ab  ipso  Domino  fuit  prae. 
*'  scripta,  qui  factum,  ut  ipso  verba  pneeunte,  nee  omnes  disci. 
u  puli,  nee  Lucas  Evangel ista,  nee  Patres  Graeci,  nee  tota  ecclesia 
€C  Latina  sequerentur?   Porro.si  quis  rem  ipsam  pro  plus  consi. 
*'  deraverit,  deprehendet,  utique  iafyxvyw  loco  minus  commodo 
ic  hie  inseri :  apparet  enim  turn  comma  14.  hoc  modo  nimis  longe 
"  rem  over  i  a  praecedente  commate  12.  cujus  tamen  explicandi 
u  gratia,  adjectum  est,"  &c, 

18.  To  thy  Father  ;  and  thy  Father  to  whom,  though  he  is  iwi. 
seen  himself,  nothing  is  secret,  m  *r*rpt  vx,  r*  vt  r»  */>wtt*#  km  0 
icotTfip  <m  0  ftowv*  «v  tk  xftnrrt*.  E.  T.  Unto  thy  Father  which  t.v 
in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  whicji  seeth  in  secret.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  expression,  which  is  in  secret,  is  rather  dark 
and  indefinite.  If  understood  as  denoting  that  every  the  most 
secret  thing  is  known  to  God,  the  latter  clause,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  is  a  mere  tautology :  but  this  cannot  be  admitted  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  clause  is  introduced,  shows  evidently,  that  something  further 
was  intended  by  it  than  to  repeat  in  other  words  what  had  been 
said  immediately  before.  On  v.  6.  there  is  indeed  a  different  read, 
ing,  two  MSS.  want  the  article  rot  after  nrctrpt  vx,  which  makes  the 
secresy  refer  to  the  act  of  praying,  not  to  the  Father  prayed  to. 
In  support  of  this  reading,  the  Vul.  and  Ara.  versions  are  also 
pleaded.  But  this  authority  is  far  too  inconsiderable  to  warrant 
a  change,  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  point  of  meaning,  or  of 
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construction.  Besides,  there  is  no  variation  of  reading  on  this 
18th  verse,  either  in  versions  or  in  MSS.  Now  the  two  passa. 
ges  are  so  perfectly  parallel  in  their  aim,  and  similar  in  their 
structure,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  a  change  in  the 
one,  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  other.  The  unanimity, 
therefore,  of  the  witnesses,  that  is,  of  the  MSS.  editions,  and 
versions,  which  support  the  reading  of  v.  18th,  is  a  strong  con. 
firmation  of  the  common  reading  of  v.  6th.  But  what  then  is 
to  be  understood  by  i  tt  r*  %ptnrr*1  I  answer,  with  Gro.  Wh. 
and  others,  that  o  $f  r«  xpvirr*  is  here  a  periphrasis  for  o  ufvxvfu- 
»&»,  and  signifies  hidden,  unperceived\  unseen.  The  sentiment 
resembles  that  of  the  poet  Philemon, 

who  sees  all- things,  and  is  unseen  himself ;  or  of  the  mote  an. 
cient  poet  Orpheus,  as  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Ad\ 
tnonit.  ad  Gentes.) 

itfi  Tl$  XVTCf 

Eirtp*  SnjTM*  aw®*  hyt  tcterra%  opctrai. 

To  this  purpose  the  words  are  rendered  by  Cas.  Patri  tuo  qui 
occultus  est,  et  pater  tuus  qui  occulta  cernit.  Si.  has  understood 
this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Vul.  which  says,  Qui  est  in  abscon- 
ditoj  as  he  translates  it  in  this  manner,  Voire  pere  qui  ne  paroit 
point ;  et  voire  pere  qui  voit  ce  quHl  y  a  deplus  cache*. 

19.  Treasure,  $nr*vptK.  I  have  here  retained  the  ward  trea- 
sure, though  not  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  &nr*vpc 
With  us,  nothing  is  treasure  but  the  precious  metals.  Here  it 
denotes  stores  of  all  kinds.  That  garments  were  specially  in. 
tended,  the  mention  of  moths  plainly  shows.  It  was  customary 
for  the  opulent  in  Asiatic  countries,  where  their  fashions  in  dress 
were  not  fluctuating  like  ours,  to  have  repositories  full  of  rich 
and  splendid  apparel.  However,  as  the  sense  here  could  not  be 
mistaken,  I  thought  energy  of  expression  was  to  be  preferred  to 
strict  propriety.  For  the  same  reason  I  hare  retained  the  com- 
mon version  of  fy*<r*  rust  (though  the  word  be  unusual  in  this 
meaning),  because  it  may  denote  any  thing  which  corrodes,  con. 
jsumes,  or  spoils  goods  of  any  kind*  Dod.  says  canker, 
vol.  iv.  8 
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22.  Sound,  «**»*$.  E.  T.  Single.  Both  Chr.  and  The.  re. 
present  the  Greek  word  as  synonymous  here  with  vym,  sanus. 

23.  Distempered,  rct^of.,  E.  T.  evil.  The.  fiawfa,  morbidus. 
That  there  is  no  reference  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  «*-*•(*, 
simple,  or  single,  is  evident  from  its  being  contrasted  to  **wjf*, 
and  not  to  ^urtot*. 

2  How  great  will  the  darkness  be  $  r«  <nur^  mo-ot.  E.  T.  How 
great,  is  that  darkness  f  The  wards  are  rendered  in  the  same  way 
in  all  the  Eng.  versions  I  have  seen, except  those  made  from  the 
Vul.  which  says,  lpsce  tenebrw  quanta  erunt?  From  this  the 
other  La.  translations  do  not  materially  differ  ;  nor  the,  Itn.  of 
Dio.  .  Quante  saratmo  le  tenebre  ?  nor  the  Fr.  of  P.  R.  Si.  Sa. 
Bean,  or  L.  CI.  who  concur  in  rendering  it,  Combien  seront 
grandes  les  tenebres  memes  ?  nor  the  Ger.  of  Lu.  who  says, 
toit  gro**  toirt  Hetm  tit  fhmtttnto*  *efttr  nepa  ?  The  only  foreign 
versions  1  have  seen,  which  translate  this  passage  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  Eng.  are  the  G.  F.  Combien  grandes  seront  icelles 
tenebres  la  ?  and  the  Itn.  and  Fr.  versions  of  Giovan  Luigi  Pas. 
chale.  In  the  former  of  them  it  is,  Esse  tenebre  quanto  saranno 
grandi?  in  the  latter,  Combien  grandes  seront  icelles  tenebres? 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  answer- 
ing to  the  pronoun  that,  which  in  this  place  mars  the  sense,  in- 
stead of  illustrating  it.  The  concluding  word  darkness,  it  makes 
refer  to  the  eye,  whereas  it  certainly  refers  to  the  body,  or  all 
the  other  members  as  contradistinguished  to  the  eye.  Those  who 
explain  it  of  the  eye,  represent  our  Saviour  as  saying,  If  thine 
eye  be  dark,  how  dark  is  thine  eye  ?  the  meaning  of  which  I 
have  no  conception  of.  In  my  apprehension,  our  Lord's  argu- 
ment stands  thus  :  *  The  eye  is  the  lamp  of  the  body  ;  from  it 
'  all  the  other  members  derive  their  light.  Now  if  that  which  is 
'  the  light  of  the  body  be  darkened,  how  miserable  will  be  the 
'  state  of  the  body  ?  how  great  will  be  the  darkness  of  those 

*  members  which  have  no  light  of  their  own,  but  depend  entirely 
c  on  the  eye  ?'  And  to  show  that  this  applies  equally  in  the  figu- 
rative or  moral,  as  in  the  literal  sense :  '  If  the  conscience,  that 
6  mental  light  which  God  has  given  to  roan  for  regulating  his 
6  moral  conduct,  be  itself  vitiated;  what  will  be  the  state  of  the 

*  appetites  and  passions,  which  are  naturally  blind  and  precipi- 
6  tate  ?'  Or,  to  take  the  thing  in  another  view :  *  Yob,  my  disci- 
'  pies,  I  have  called  the  light  of  the  world,  because  destined  for 
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'  instructors  and  guides  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  if  ye  should 
c  come,  through  ignorance  and  absurd  prejudices,  to  mistake 
'  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil,  how  dark  and  wretched  will 
'  be  the  condition  of  those  who  depend  on  the  instructions  they 
'  receive  from  you,  for  their  guidance  and  direction  V 

24.  Mammon,  that  is,  riches.  Mammon  is  a  Sy.  word,  which 
the  Evangelists  have  retained,  as  serving  better  to  convey  the 
energy  of  our  Lord's  expression'.  Wealth  is  here  personified, 
and  represented  as  a  master  who  rivals  God  in  our  hearts.  The 
word  is  become  familiar  enough  to  our  ears  to  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

25. '  Be  not  anxious,  m  tupiuare.  E.  T.  Take  no  thought*  J 
do  not  think  there  is,  in  the  common  .version,  a  more  palpable 
deviation  than  this  from  the  sense  of  the  original.  Paul. says, 
Eph.  v.  18.  tut  fufhrxtrS*  «iw,  Be  not  drunk  with  wine.  Should 
one  translate  this  precept  Drink  no  wine^  the  departure  from  the 
sense  of  the  author  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  neither  greater,  nor 
more  evident.  Mt&n  does  not  more  clearly  signify  excess  than 
tu(tfd**  does ;  the  former  in  indulging  a  sensual  gratification,  the 
other  in  cherishing  an  inordinate  concern  about  the  things  of  this 
life.  Paul  has  suggested  the  boundaries,  in  his  admonition  to 
the  Philippians,  iv.  6,  Be  careful  for  nothing,  win  fuptumrt) 
but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with .  thanksgiv- 
ing, let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

Even  here  the  phrase  would  have  been  better  rendered,  Be 
anxious  about  nothing  ;  for  doubtless  we  ought  not  to  be  care* 
less  about  whatever  is  worthy  to  be  the  subject  of  a  request  to 
God.  To  take  no  thought  about  what  concerns  our  own  sup. 
port,  and  the  support  of  those  who  depend  upon  us,  would  ine- 
vitably prove  the  source  of  that  improvidence  and  inaction,  which 
are  in  the  N.  T.  branded  as  criminal  in  a  very  high  degree.  See 
1  Tim.  y.  8.  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  There  is  not  an  apparent  only, 
but  a  real,  contradiction  in  the  Apostle's  sentiments  to  our 
Lord's  precepts,  as  they  appear  in  the  common  version,  but  not 
the  shadow  of  a  repugnancy  to  them,  as  expressed  by  the  Evan, 
gelist.  To  be  without  anxiety,  is  most  commonly  the  attendant 
of  industry  in  our  vocation,  joined  with  an  habitual  trust  in  Pro. 
vidence,  and  acquiescence  in  its  dispensations.  The  Vol.  renders 
the  words  very  properly,  Ne  soliciti  sitis,  and  in  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  Er.  Zu.  Cal;  Be.  Pise,  and  Cas.     Ar.  has  adopted  the 
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barbarous  word  anxiemini,  in  preference  to  tbe  classical  cogttetii 
(as  the  latter  does  not  reach  the  sense),  that  he  might  express  in 
one  word  in  his  version,  what  was  expressed  in  one  word  in  Gr. 
It  is  true,  that  in  v.  27.  the  Vul.  renders  the  word  puftfum,  cogu 
tans.  But  one  h  ho  considers  the  taste  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  that  version  is  composed,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  the  rea. 
son  of  his  changing  the  word.  The  translator,  though  not  so 
extravagantly  attached  to  the  letter,  as  Arias  -and  Pagnin,  yet 
wa9  attached  to  it,  even  to  excess ;  and  having  no  participle  from 
the  same  root  with  solicitus,  to  answer  to  fuftpM**,  chose  rather 
to  change  the  word  for  a  weaker,  and  say  cogitans,  than  either 
to  alter  the  participial  form  of  the  expression,  or  to  adopt  a  bar- 
barous term.  The  latter  of  these  methods  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Ar.  who  said,  anxiatus ;  the  former,  which  was  the  better 
method,  by  the  rest.  Er.  Zu.  Pise,  and  Be.  say,  solicite  cogu 
tando.  Cal.  anxie  cur  an  do.  Cas.  sua  solicit udine.  No  foreign 
version  that  I  know,  ancient  or  modern,  agrees  with  the  Eng.  in 
this  particular.  As  to  the  latter  Eng.  translations,  suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  Wes.'s  alone  excepted,  there  is  none  of  those  I 
have  seen,  that  does  not  use  either  anxious  or  solicitous.  I  have 
preferred  the  former,  both  as  coming  nearer  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  as  being  in  more  familiar  use.  It  may  not  be  impro. 
per  to  observe,  that  Wy.  has  employed  the  term  over-solicitous y 
which  I  think  faulty  in  the  other  extreme.  Solicitude,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  implies  excess,  and  consequently  some  degree  of  dis- 
trust in  Providence,  and  want  of  resignation.  To  say,  Be  not 
ever -solicitous,  is  in  effect  to  say,  Ye  may  be  solicitous,  if  ye  do 
not  carry  your  solicitude  too  far ;  a  speech  unbefitting  both  the 
speaker  and  the  occasion.  Dio.  a  very  good  translator,  is  per- 
haps reprehensible  for  the  same  error.  Non  siate  con  ansieta 
sollecite.  We  have,  however,  a  most  harmonious  suffrage  of 
translators,  ancient  and  modern,  against  our  common  version  in 
this  instance.  Some  would  say,  that  even  Wes.  might  be  includ- 
ed, who  does  not  say,  Take  no  thought,  but,  Take  not  thought ; 
for  there  is  some  difference  between  these  expressions. 

3  What  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  n  <p*yirrt  %m  rt 
winrt.  The  words,  %*t  n  *-/*r#,  are  wanting  in  two  -MSS.  Like- 
wise the  Vul.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions,  have  not  this  clause.  But 
these  are  of  no  weight,  compared  with  the  evidence  on  the  other 
vide*    It  adds  to  this  considerably,  that  when  our  Lord,  in  the 
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conclusion  of  his  argument,  v.  3 1st,  expresses,  for  the  last  time, 
the  precept  he  had  been  enforcing,  both  clauses  are  found  in  all 
the  MSS.  and  versions. 

3  Or,  x*i.  This  is  one  example  in  which  the  conjunction  %** 
is,  with  equal  propriety,  translated  into  Eng.  or.  When  the  sen. 
tence  contains  a  prohibition  of  two  different  things,  it  often  hap. 
pens  that  either  way  will  express  the  sense.  When  the  copula- 
tive, and,  is  used,  the  verb  is  understood  as  repeated.  Thus : 
Be  not  anxious  what  ye  shall  eat :  and  be  not  anxious  what  ye 
shall  drink.  When  the  disjunctive,  or,  is  used,  it  expresses  with 
us  rather, more  strongly,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  prohibition 
equally  affects  each  of  the  things  mentioned ;  as,  Be  not  anxious 
either  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink.  In  the  con. 
junction,  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  ambigu- 
ity. Both  the  things  mentioned  may  be  prohibited,  taken  jointly, 
when  it  is  not  meant  to  prohibit  them  severally.  Another  in. 
stance  of  this  kind,  not  perfectly  similar,  the  critical  reader  will 
find,  ch.  vii.  6. 

I  shall  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  two  extremes, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  most  interpreters  lean,  in  translating 
the  instructions  given  by  our  Lord.  Some  endeavour  to  soften 
what  to  their  taste  is  harsh  ;  and  seem  afraid  of  speaking  out  to 
the  worlds  what  the  sacred  historian  has  authorized  them  to  say. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  imagining  that  moral  precepts  cannot 
be  too  rigorous,  give  generally  the  severest  and  most  unnatural 
interpretation  to  every  word  that  can  admit  more  than  one,  and 
sometimes  even  affix  a  meaning  (whereof  fupt/u*  is  an  instance) 
/for  which  they  have  no  authority,  sacred  or  profane.  There  is 
a  danger  on  each  side,  against  which  a  faithful  interpreter  ought 
to  be  equally  guarded.  Our  Lord's  precepts  are  in  the  Orien- 
tal manner,  concisely  and  proverbially  expressed ;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  of  them  are  not  to  be  expounded  by  the  mo. 
ralist,  strictly  according  to  the  letter.  But,  whatever  allowance 
may  be  made  to  the  expositor  or  commentator,  this  is  what  the 
translator  has  no  title  to  expect.  The  character  just  now  given 
of  our  Lord's  precepts,  is  their  character  in  the  original,  as  they 
were  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  for  their  contemporaries; 
it  is  the  translator's  business  to  give  them  to  his  readers,  as  much 
as  possible,  stamped  with  the  same  signature  with  which  they 
were  given  by  the  Evangelists  to  theirs.    Those  methods,  there. 
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fore,  of  enervating  the  expression,  to  render  the  doctrine  more 
palatable  to  ns  moderns,  and  better  suited  to  the  reigning  senti- 
ments and  manners,  are  not  to  be  approved .  I  have  given  an 
instance  of  this  fault  in  Wy.  and  Dio.  I  shall  add  another  from 
the  pious  Dod.  v.  39.  Ey«  it  Xry*  ipu$,  pm  arrtrv***  r#  «*»«£«,  he 
renders  thus :  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  do  not  set  yourselves 
against  the  injurious  person.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Wor. 
and  Wa.  The  phrase,  do  not  set  yourself  against  a  man,  if  it 
mean  any  thing,  means,  do  not  become  his  enemy  f  or  do  not  act 
the  part  of  an  enemy ;  a  sense  neither  suited  to  the  words,  nor 
to  the  context.  To  pretend  to  support  it  from  etymology,  is  no 
better  than  it  would  be  to  contend  that  intelligo  .should  be  trans, 
lated,  /  read  between,  and  manumitto,  I  send  with  the  hand  ; 
or  (to  recur  to  our  own  language,  which  answers  equally  well) 
to  explain  I  understand,  as  denoting  /  stand  under,  or  /  reflect, 
as  implying  /  bend  back.  The  attempt  was  the  more  futile  here, 
as  every  one  of  the  three  following  examples,  whereby  our  Lord 
illustrated  his  precept,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  meaning  of  «r- 
rirvnei  (had  the  word  been  equivocal,  as  it  is  not)  could  be  no. 
thing  else  than  as  it  is  commonly  rendered,  resist,  or  oppose. 
The  anonymous  translator  1729,  seems  likewise  to  have  disre- 
lished this  precept,  rendering  it,  Don't  return  evil  for  evil;  a 
Christian  precept  doubtless,  but  not  the  precept  of  the  text.  Oar  - 
Lord  says  expressly,  and  the  whole  context  vouches  his  meaning, 
Do  not  resist;  his  translator  will  have  him  to  say,  Do  not  re- 
vent.  Jesus  manifestly  warns  us  against  opposing  an  injury  of- 
fered; his  interpreter  will  have  him  only  to  dissuade  us  from 
revenging  an  injury  committed.  Yet  in  the  very  interpretation 
which  he  gives  of  the  following  words,  he  has  afforded  an  irre- 
fragable evidence  against  himself,  that  it  is  of  the  former  that 
Christ  is  speaking,  and  not  of  the  latter. 

But  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  is  danger  also  on  the  other 
side,  to  which  our  translators  have,  in  rendering  some  passages, 
evidently  leaned.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  to  draw  respect  to  a  law, 
by  straining  it  ever  so  little  beyond  what  consistency  and  right 
reason  will  warrant.  u  Expect  no  good,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  "  from  those  who  overstrain  virtue/'  Ne  croyez  jamais 
rien  de  bon  de  ceux  qui  outrent  la  vertu,  Hist,  des  Variations, 
&c.  liv.  ii.  ch.  60.  Nothing  can  be  better  founded  than  this  max- 
im, though  it  may  justly  surprise  us  to  read  it  in  that  author,  us 
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nothing  can  be  more  subversive  of  the  whole  fabric  of  monachism. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  more  effectual  method,  than  by  such 
immoderate  stretches,  of  affording  a  shelter  and  apology  for 
transgression.  And  when  once  the  plea  of  impracticability  is 
(though  not  avowedly,  tacitly)  admitted  in  some  cases,  it  never 
fails  to  be  gradually  extended  to  other  cases,  and  comes  at  last  to 
underminetheauthority  of  the  whole.  That  this,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  Christian  name,  is  become  too  much  the  way,  in  re- 
gard to  our  Lord's  precepts,  in  all  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  admit  a  question. 

27.  Prolong  his  life  one  hour.     L.  xii.  25.  N. 

28.  Mark  the  lilies  of  the  field.  How  do  they  grow  ?  Kjtr*fu»3i- 
rt  r«  xf<w»  ry  etyps  m*i$  *»%at»tt'  So  it  is  commonly  pointed  in  the 
printed  editions.  But  in  the  old  MSS.  there  is  no  pointing.  Nor 
are  the  points  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  any  other  than  hu- 
man authority,  like  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses.  I  agree, 
therefore,  with  Palairet,  who  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  full 
stop  after  oygtf,  and  that  the"  remaining  words  should  be  marked 
as  an  interrogation,  thus,  K*rr*iut9trt  ret  %fiut  rv  aypv.  H#?  «v. 
\oati ;  This  perfectly  suits  both  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  the 
vivacity  of  onr  Lord's  manner,  through  the  whole  discourse. 

30.  The  herbage,  m  x*pr*f.  E.  T.  The  grass.  But  lilies 
are  not  grass ;  neither  is  grass  fit  for  heating  an  oven.  That  the 
lily  is  here  included  under  the  term  xftfrO*,  is  (if  there  were  no 
other)  sufficient  evidence,  that  more  is  meant  by  it  than  is  signi- 
fied with  us  by  the  term  grass.  -  I  acknowledge,  however,  that 
the  classical  sense  of  the  Gr.  word  is  grass,  or  hay.  It  is  a  just 
remark  of  Gro.  that  the  Hebrews  ranked  the  whole  vegetable 
system  under  two  classes,  xy  ghets,  and  yep  ghesheb.  The  first 
is  rendered  J*a»»,  or  inift,  tree;  to  express  the  second,  the  Se- 
venty have  adopted  x*pr<&*i  as  their  common  way  was  to  trans- 
late one  Heb.  word  by  one  Gr.  word,  though  not  quite  proper, 
rather  than  by  a  circumlocution.  It  is  accordingly  used  in  their 
version,  Gen.  i.  1 1.  where  the  distinction  first  ore  jts,  and  in  most 
other  places.  Nor  is  it  with  greater  propriety  rendered  grass 
in  Eng.  than  XT**®*  in  Greek.  The  same  division  occurs  Rev. 
viii.  7.  where  our  translators  have  in  like  manner  had  recourse 
to  the  term  grass.     I  have  adopted,  as  coming  nearer  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  sacred  writer,  the  word  herbage,  which  Johnson  de- 
fines herbs  collectively.  Under  the  name  herb  is  comprehended 
every  sort  of  plant  which  has  not,  like  trees  and  shrubs,  a  peren- 
nial stalk.  That  many,  if  not  all  sorts  of  shrubs,  were  included, 
by  the  Hebrews,  under  the  denomination  tree,  is  evident  from 
Jotham's  apologue  of  the  trees  chusing  a  king,  Jud.  ix.  7.  where 
the  bramble  is  mentioned  as  one. 

3  Into  the  oven,  m  w  kAj£«mv.  Wes.  into  the  still. -  <But  on 
what  authority,  sacred  or  profane,  kA</3«vo$  is  made  a  still,  he 
does  not  acquaint  us.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  seen  a  vestige  of 
evidence  in  any  ancient  author,  that  the  art  of  distillation  was 
then  known.  The  only  objection  of  moment,  against  the  common 
version  of  xAj/9«m$,  is  removed  by  the  former  part  of  this  note. 
Indeed,  the  scarcity  of  fewet  in  those  parts,  both  formerly  and  at 
present,  fully  accounts  for  their  having  recourse  to  withered 
herbs  for  heating  their  ovens.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  frequent 
recourse  of  the  sacred  penmen  to  those  similitudes,  whereby 
things,  found  unfit  for  any  nobler  purpose,  are  represented  as 
reserved  for  the  fire.  See  Harmer's  Observations,  ch.  iv.  obs.  vi. 
As  to  the  words  to-day  and  to-morrow,  every  body  knows  that 
this  is  a  proverbial  idiom,  to  denote  that  the  transition  is  sudden. 

3  0  ye  distrustful!  •A*y«5w.  E.  T.  0  ye  of  little  faith !  It  is 
quite  in  the  genius  of  the  Gr.  language,  to  express,  by  such  com- 
pound words,  what  in  other  languages  is  expressed  by  a  more 
simple  term.  Nor  do  our  translators,  or  indeed  any  translators, 
always  judge  it  necessary  to  trace,  in  a  periphrasis,  the  several 
parts  of  the  composition.  In  a  few  cases,  wherein  a  single  word 
entirely  adequate  cannot  be  found,  this  method  is  proper,  but 
not  otherwise.  I  have  seen  no  version  which  renders  •\iy*4'vX6t) 
they  of  little  soul,  or  f<axec$v/uux,  length  of  mind,  or  $fA»fi/x0$,  a 
lover  of  quarrels.  How  many  are  the  words  of  this  kind  in  the 
N.  T.  whose  component  parts  no  translator  attempts  to  exhibit 
in  his  version  ?  Such  are,  *-**«?;{<«,  /tuyatoTfflrw,  kAjj^mju*,  ttXu 
KftttK,  and  many  others.  The  word  distrustful  comes  nearer  the 
sense  than  the  phrase  of  little  faith;  because  this  may  express* 
any  kind  of  incredulity  or  scepticism ;  whereas  anxiety  about 
the  things  of  life  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  an  unshaken  trust 
in  the  providence  and  promises  of  God. 
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33.  Seek—4he  righteousness  required  by  him,  $trure — m*  Sr 
tuttoTvnp  uvru.  £.  T.  Seek— his  righteousness.  The  righteous* 
ness  of  God,  in  our  idiom,  can  mean  only  the  justice  or  moral 
rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  which  it  were  absurd  in  us  to  seek, 
it  being,  as  all  God's  attributes  are,  inseparable  from  his  essence. 
But  in  the  Heb.  idiom,  that  righteousness,  which  consists  in  a 
conformity  to  the  declared  will  of  God,  is  called  his  righteous- 
ness. In  this  way  the  phrase  is  us«d  by  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  21,  22. 
x.  3.  where  the  righteousness  of  God  is  opposed  by  the  Apostle 
to  that  of  the  unconverted  Jews;  and  their  own  righteousness , 
which  he  tells  us  they  went  about  to  establish,  does  not  appear 
to  signify  their  personal  righteousness,  any  more  than  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  signifies  his  personal  righteousness.  The  word 
righteousness ,  as  I  conceive,  denotes  there  what  we  should  call 
a  system  of  morality,  or  righteousness,  which  he  denominates 
their  own,  because  fabricated  by  themselves,  founded  partly  on 
the  letter  of  the  law,  partly  on  tradition,  and  consisting  mostly 
in  ceremonies,  and  mere  externals.  This  creature  of  their  own 
imaginations  they  had  cherished,  to  the  neglect  of  that  purer 
scheme  of  morality  which  was  truly  of  God,  which  they  might 
have  learnt,  even  formerly,  from  the  law  and  the  Prophets  pro. 
perly  understood,  but  now,  more  explicitly,  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  That  the  phrase,  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the 
sense  I  have  given,  was  not  unknown  to  the  O.  T.  writers,  ap- 
pears from  Micah  vi.  What  is  called,  v.  5.  the  righteousness  of 
the  JLord^  which  God  wanted  that  the  people  should  know,  is 
explained,  v.  8.  ta  be  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  them,  namely, 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God. 
It  is  in  this  sense  we  ought  to  understand  the  phras?,  James,  i. 
20.  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God; 
that  is,  is  not  the  proper  means  of  producing  that  righteousness 
which  God  requireth  of  us.  Now,  the  righteousness  of  God, 
meant  in  this  discourse  by  our  Lord,  is  doubtless  what  he  had 
been  explaining  to  them,  and  contrasting  to  the  righteousness  of 
iK  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  phrase,  seeking  righteousness } 
for  seeking  to  attain  a  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  un- 
suitable to  the  Jewish  phraseology.  The  same  expression  occurs, 
1  Mace.  ii.  29.  Then  many  thai  sought  after  justice  and  judg- 
ment, fr-hm*  hwmnm  ***  *fft«9  went  down  into  the  wilderness 
to  dwell  there.    And  though  this  book  is  not  admitted  by  Pro. 
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iestants  into  the  canon,  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Jew,  and  entirely  in  the  idiom  of  his  country,  if  not  origin, 
ally  in  their  language. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

3.  The  thorn,  **  *V«v.  E.  T.  The  beam.  That  the  tropes 
employed  by  the  Orientals  often  appear  to  Europeans  rather  too 
bold  and  hyperbolical,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  effect  has  been,  in  many  cases,  heightened  by 
translators,  who,  when  a  word  admits  different  interpretations, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  preferred  that  which  is  worst  suited  to 
the  figurative  application.  The  Gr.  word  h*n  has,  even  in  clas- 
sical use,  more  latitude  of  signification  than  the  Eng.  term  beam. 
It  answers  not  only  to  the  La.  trabs  or  lignum,  a  beam  or  raf- 
ter, but  also  to  lancea,  hasta,  a  spear  or  lance.  In  the  latter 
signification,  when  used  figuratively,  I  take  it  to  have  been  near, 
ly  synonymous  to  0*0*0^,  which,  from  denoting  palus  aculeatus, 
sudes,  v alius,  seems,  at  least  in  the  use  of  Hellenists,  to  have 
been  employed  to  denote  any  thing  sharp-pointed  (however  lit- 
tle), as  a  prickle,  or  thorn.  Thus,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55.  mXum  t* 
rotf  6(p6eOfiuii  *?*#*•  E.  T.  firicks  in  your  eyes  ;  the  Heb.  term,  „ 
to  which  *Ko*»irti  answers,  means  no  more  than  the  Eng.  makes 
it.  The  Gr.  word  is  similarly  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  itoH  F*** 
nttXety  n  o-aptu ;  there  teas  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The 
like  may  be  remarked  of  /bA*c,  answering  to  the  La.  words  jacu* 
lurriy  sagittOy  and  to  the  Eng.  missile  weapon,  of  whatever  kind, 
javelin,  dart,  or  arrow.  But  in  the  Hellenistic  use,  it  sometimes 
corresponds  to  Heb.  words,  denoting  no  more  than  prickle  or 
thorn.  Thus  in  Jos.  xxiii.  13.  tt$  /touJW?  tt  r*<$  •$0«a*w/$  v*t*f ; 
E.  T.  thorns  in  your  eyes,  the  word  £•**«  is  put  for  a  Heb.  term 
which  strictly  means  thorn.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  *?«««*  is 
used  here  by  the  same  trope,  and  in  the  same  meaning  with  c-xa- 
V^  and  /3oA<$  in  the  places  above  quoted.  And  it  is  not  morcf 
remote  from  our  idiom  to  speak  of  a  pole  or  a  javelin  than  to 
speak  of  a  beam  in  the  eye.  Nor  is  a  greater  liberty  taken  in 
rendering  h%*x  thorn,  than  in  rendering  /3oAj«  or  mAi^  in  that 
manner. 

6.  Or,  iuu.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  wherein  %*t  is  better  ren- 
dered or  in  our  language  than  and.    The  two  evils  mentioned. 
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are  not  ascribed  to  both  sorts  of  animals  ;  the  latter  is  doubtless 
applied  to  the  dogs,  the  former  to  the  swine.  The  conjunction 
and  would  here,  therefore,  be  equivocal.  Though  the  words 
are  not  in  the  natural  order,  the  sense  cannot  be  mistaken. 

8.  For  whosoever  asketh  obtaineth  ;  whosoever  seeketh  find' 
eth.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  29. 

9.  Who  amongst  you  men,  r<$  trtt «|  vpun  «i4f«*v$.  E.  T.  What 
man  is  there  of  you.  There  is  evidently  an  emphasis  in  the  word 
eutywKtu ;  otherwise,  it  is  superfluous ;  for  tj$  tnr  $%  bfun  is  all  that 
is  necessary ;  its  situation  at  the  end  of  the  clause  is  another 
proof  of  the  same  thing.  The  word  afti?****  here  makes  the  in. 
tended  illustration  of  the  goodness  of  the  celestial  Father,  from 
the  conduct  of  even  human  fathers,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
much  more  energetic.  I  think  this  not  sufficiently  marked  in  the 
common  version ;  for  what  man  is  hardly  any  more  than  a  trans- 
lation of  T«. 

14.  How  strait  is  the  gate.  In  the  common  Gr.  we  read,  on 
rttn  n  wv>*.  But  in  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  some  of  them 
of  great  antiquity,  the  reading  is  r#,  not  on.  This  reading  is  con* 
firmed  by  the  V ul.  Quam  angusta  porta,  and  by  most  of  the  an. 
cient  versions,  particularly  by  the  old  Itc.  both  the  Sy.  the  Ara. 
the  Cop.  the  Go.  and  the  Sax.  It  was  so  read  by  Chr.  The.  and 
the  most  eminent  Fathers,  Gr.  and  La.  and  is  received  by  Wet. 
and  some  of  the  best  modern  critics. 

15.  False  teachers,  •fytv&vxpQwrm.  E.  T.  False  prophets.  But 
irpthmx  not  only  means  a  prophet,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  one 
divinely  inspired,  and  able  to  foretel  future  events,  but  also  a 
teacher  in  divine  things.  When  it  is  used  in  the  plural  with  the 
article,  and  refers  to  those  of  former  times,  it  always  denotes  the 
prophets  in  the  strictest  sense.  On  most  other  occasions  it  means 
simply  a  teacher  of  religious  truths,  and  consequently  fyvivicp- 
pn*nt  a  false  teacher  in  religion.  This  is  especially  to  be  regard, 
ed  as  the  sense,  in  a  warning  which  was  to  serve  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  hfs  disciples  in  every  age.  I  have,  for  the  same' reason, 
translated  «p«fp9r<w0p<»,  v.  22.  taught;  which,  notwithstanding 
its  connection  with  things  really  miraculous,  is  better  rendered 
thus  in  this  passage,  because  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  matter  of  higher  consequence,  and  would  therefore 
seem  more  to  recommend  men  than  to  foretel  things  future. 
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3  /n  /Ae  ^arfr  o/  sheep,  n  ahpwt  «*f*C«r«f.  Si.  renders  it, 
Couverts  depeaux  de  brebis,  and  says  in  a  note,  u  It  is  thus  we 
"  ought  to  translate  indumentis  ovium,  because  the  prophets 
"  were  clothed  with  sheepskins."  It  is  true  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  37.  in  enumerating  the  great  things 
which  have  been  done  and  suffered,  through  faith,  by  prophets 
and  other  righteous  persons,  mentions  this,  that  they  wander- 
ed about  in  sheepskins  and  goat -skins,  t»  jojA*t*<$  %cu  «<yfu 
4f*  hpiuirti)  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  alluding  to  the 
persecutions  to  which  many  of  them  were  exposed  from  ido- 
latrous princes.  That  Elijah  was  habited  in  this  manner,  ap- 
pears from  2  Ki.  i.  7,  8.  compared  with  ch.  ii.  13.  and  1  Ki.  xix. 
13.  in  which  two  last  places,  the  word  rendered  in  Eng.  mantle, 
is,  in  the  Sep.  translated  jmjA*tij.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  rea. 
son  to  think  that  this  was  the  common  attire  of  the  prophets. 
The  first  of  the  three  passages  serves  as  evidence,  rather  of  the 
contrary,  inasmuch  as  Elijah  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
his  dress,  not  only  from  other  men,  but  from  other  prophets* 
That  some  indeed  came  afterwards  hypocritically  to  affect  a  simi- 
lar garb,  in  order  to  deceive  the  simple,  is  more  than  probable, 
from  Zech.  xiii.  4.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  as  vt^vput  does  not 
signify  a  skin,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  the  expression  in 
the  translation  more  limited  than  in  the  original. 

17.  Evil  tree,  tr**rpf  ittfyot.  E.  T.  Corrupt  tree.  The  word 
narpt  does  not  always  mean  rotten  or  corrupted,  but  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  to  awjp**,  evil.  Trees  of  a  bad  kind  pro. 
duce  bad  fruit,  but  not  in  consequence  of  any  rottenness  or  cor. 
ruption.  See  ch.  xiii.  48.  where,  in  the  similitude  of  the  net, 
which  enclosed  fishes  of  every  kind,  the  worthless,  which  were 
thrown  away,  are  called  r«  wrp*9  rendered  in  the  common  ver- 
sion the  bad*  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  epithet  does 
not  denote  that  those  fishes  were  putrid,  but  solely  that  they 
were  of  a  noxious  or  poisonous  quality,  and  consequently  use- 
less. 

23.  /  never  knew  you)  that  is,  /  never  aekowledged you  for 
mine. 

9  Ye  who  practise  iniquity,  ot  t^ytt^fitm  np  «mu«f.  Be.  Qui 
aperam  datis  iniquitati.     Diss.  X.  P.  V.  §  12. 
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28.  At  his  manner  of  teaching,  t*i  t»  h$*w  *w$v.   E..T.  At 
-     his  doctrine.  The  word  M»x»  denotes  often  the  doctrine  taught, 

sometimes  the  act  of  teaching,  and  sometimes  even  the  manner  of 
teaching.  That  this  is  the  import  of  the  expression  here,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  verse  immediately  following. 

29.  As  the  Scribes.    The  Vul.  Sy.  Sax.  and  Arm.  versions, 
with  one  MS.  add,  and  the  Pharisees. 

♦ 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

4.  The  Sy .  says,  the  priests,  but  in  this  reading  is  singular. 
•  a  For  notifying  the  cure  to  the  people,  u%  pjcfrugw  *vtw.   E. 
T.  For  a  testimony  unto  them.    Both  the  sense'  and  the  connec. 
^fc  tion  shew  that  the  them  here  means  the  people.     It  could  not  be 
the  priests,  for  it  was  only  one  priest  (to  wit,  the  priest  then  en- 
trusted with  that  business)  to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  go. 
Besides,  the  oblation  could  not  serve  as  an  evidence  to  the  priest. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  ocular 
evidence  by  an  accurate  inspection  in  private,  before  the  man  was 
admitted  into  the  temple  and  allowed  to  make  the  oblation  ;  but 
his  obtaining  this  permission,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  conse- 
quent  upon  it,  was  the  public  testimony  of  the  priest,  the  only 
legal  judge,  to  the  people,  that  the  man's  uncleanness  was  re. 
moved.     This  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
ntan,  and  of  some  consequence  to  them.  Till  such  testimony  was 
given,  he  lived  in  a  most  uncomfortable  seclusion  from  society. 
No  man  durst,  under  pain  of  being  also  secluded,  admit  him  into 
his  house,  eat  with  him,  or  so  much  as  touch  him.     The  antece- 
dent therefore  to  the  pronoun  them,  though  not  expressed,  is 
easily  supplied  by  the  sense.  ,  To  me  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the 
only  thing  meant  to  be  attested  by  the  oblation  was  the  cure. 
The  suppositions  of  some  commentators  on  this  subject  are  quite 
extravagant.     Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  person 
now  cleansed  was  not  permitted  to  give  any  testimony  to  the 
priest,  or  to  any  other,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  cure,  or  the 
person  by  whom  it  had  been  performed.     'op*  futtnt  «**,  See 
■  thou  tell  nobody.     The  prohibitibn  is  expressed  by  the  Evange- 
list Mr.  in  still  stronger  terms.     Prohibitions  of  this  kind  were 
often  transgressed  by  those  who  received  them ;  but  that  is  not  a 
good  reason  for  representing  our  Lord  as  giving  contradictory 
orders. 
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6.  Afflicted,  /3«r«f<£*j»f9H.  E.  T.  Tormented.  The  Greek 
-word  is  not  confined,  especially  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  to  this 
signification,  but  often  denotes  simply  (as  has  been  observed  by 
Gro.  and  Ham.)  afflicted,  or  distressed*  Palsies  are  not  attend, 
ed  with  torment. 

13.  That  instant^  n  t*  i»f*  num.  E.  T.  In  the  selfsame  hour. 
Bat  «£«  does  not  always  mean  hour.  This  is  indeed  the  mean* 
ing  when  it  is  joined  with  a  number,  whether  ordinal  or  cardi- 
nal ;  as,  He  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and,  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  On  other  occasions  it  more  commonly 
denotes  the  precise  time,  as,  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

• 

15.  Him*  The  common  Gr.  copies  have  mn*n  them.  But  the 
reading  is  cumt  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.  several  of  them  an- 
cient ;  it  is  supported  also  by  some  of  the  old  versions  and  fa. 
thers,  is  approved  by  ^f  ill  and  Wet.  and  is  more  agreeable  than 
the  other  to  the  worSs  in  construction,  none  but  Jesus  having  . 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  worn. 

17.  Verifying  the  saying  of  the  firophet.  We  have  here  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  w>*p*  is 
used.  Ch.  i.  22.  N.  In  our  sense  of  the  term  fulfilling,  we 
should  rather  call  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  which  is 
mentioned  1  Pet.  iv.  21.  I  have,  in  translating  the  quotation, 
rendered  * \*Ct  carried  off]  of  which  the  original  Heb.  as  well  &.s 
the  Gr.  is  capable,  that  the  words,  as  far  as  propriety  admits, 
may  be  conformable  to  the  application. 

IS.  To  pass  to  the  opposite  shore.  Let  it  be  remarked,  once 
for  all,  that  passing  or  crossing  this  lake  or  sea,  does  not  always 
denote  sailing  from  the  east  side  to  the  west,  or  inversely ;  though 
the  river  Jordan,  both  above  and  below  the  lake,  ran  south, 
wards.  The  lake  was  of  such  a  form,  that,  without  any  impro. 
priety,  it  might  be  said  to  be  crossed  in  other  directions,  even  by 
those  who  kept  on  the  same  side  of  the  Jordan. 

19.  Rabbi,  iii*rx«Xt.     Diss.  VII.  P.  II. 

20.  Caverns,  0**att.  The  word  $*Af  ^  denotes  the  den,  ca- 
vern, or  kennel,  which  a  wild  beast,  by  constantly  haunting  it, 
appropriates  to  himself. 

2  Places  of  shelter^  K*r«rx*wo-f<$.  E.  T.  Nests.  But  **r*r- 
xwurn  signifies  a  place  for  shelter  and  repose,  a  perch  or  roost. 
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The  Gr.  name  for  nest,  or  place  for  hatching,  is  ttrrm,  which  oc 
vcurs  often  in  this  sense  in  the  Sep.  as  pmrtv*  does  for  to  build  a 
nest  But  x*xounw*>**t  is  never  so  employed.  The  verb  xecrwr. 
mp««  is  used  by  the  Evangelists  Mt.  Mr.  and  L.  speaking  of 
birds,  to  express  their  taking  shelter,  perching,  or  roosting  on 
branches.  In  the  common  version  it  is  rendered  by  the  verb  to 
lodge. 

22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  This  expression  is  evi- 
dently figurative  ;  the  word  dead  having  one  meaning  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  sentence,  and  another  in  the  end.  The  import  is, 
'  Let  the  spiritually  dead,  those  who  are  no  better  than  dead, 
'  being  insensible  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  eternity,  em. 
'  ploy  themselves  in  burying  those  who,  in  the  common  accepta. 
c  tion  of  the  word,  are  dead.9 

26.  Commanded,  tx-trt^e-e.     Mr.  ix.  25.  N. 

28.  Gadarenes.  I  agree  with  Wet:  that  Gergesenes  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  DjK)rigen  upon  mere  conjecture.  Ori. 
gen's  words  imply  as  mucnT  Before  him  most  copies  seem  to 
have  read  Gadarenes,  but  some  Gerasenes.  The  latter  is  the 
reading  of  the  Vul.  and  of  the  second  Sy.  The  former  is  prefe- 
rable on  many  accounts,  and  is  the  reading  of  the  first  Sy.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  if  Origen's  conjectural  correction  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  parallel  places  in  Mr, 
and  L. 

2  Demoniacs.     Diss.  VI.  P.  I.  §  7,  Sfc. 

29.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  us  ?  n  */*»  *m  <r*t.  E.  T. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  f  The  sense  of  both  expressions 
is  the  same.  But  the  first  is  more  in  the  form  of  an  expostula- 
tion.     J.  ii.  4.     2N. 

30.  At  some  distance,  futxpxt.  E.  T.  A  good  way  off.  Vul. 
Non  longS  probably  from  some  copy  which  read  *  p«jcf**.  This 
Is  one  of  those  differences  wherein  there  is  more  the  appearance 
•f  discrepancy  than  the  reality.  In  such  general  ways  of  speak, 
ing,  there  is  always  a  tacit  comparison ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  denominated  far,  or  not  far,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground 
with  which,  in  our  thoughts,  we  compare  it.  At  some  distance 
suits  perfectly  the  sense  of  the  Gr.  word  in  this  place,  is  con. 
formable  to  the  rendering  given  hvthe  Sy.  and  makes  no  diffe- 
rence in  meaning  from  the  La.  The  word  /u«»pdfF  (L.  xviii.  13.) 
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*  

where  it  is  said  of  the  Publican  ftAnf&tf  w>s,  must  be  understood 
In  the  same  way.  Afar  off,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  sounds 
oddly  in  our  ears,  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  were  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  court,  and  in  sight  of  each  other,  at  least,  if  not  within 
hearing: 

CHAPTER  IX. 

2.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  *pt*rreu  <r*t  it  mfuqrteu  ©■*.  E. 
T.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  The  words  are  an  affirmation, 
not  a  prayer  or  wish.  As  a  prayer,  the  Scribes  would  not  have 
objected  to  them.  At  the  time  the  common  version  was  made, 
the  words  be  forgiven  were  equivocal,  they  would  now  be  im- 
proper. At  that  time  be  was  often  used  in  the  indicative  plural, 
for  what  we  always  say  at  present  are.  But  even  then,  it  would 
have  been  better,  in  this  instance,  to  say  are,  which  was  also 
used,  and  would  have  totally  removed  the  ambiguity, 

3.  This  man  blasphemeth.     Dis^K.  P.  II.  §  14. 

5.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  a/ptmr«u  rat  «<  kfutpnm.  But  there 
is  a  small  difference  of  reading  here.  Many  MSS.  amongst  which 
are  some  of  principal  note,  have  <w  instead  of  wi,  a  few  have 
both  pronouns.  Agreeable  to  these  last  are  the  Vul.  both  the 
Sy.  Ara.  Eth.  and  Sax.  I  have  followed,  with  Wet.  that  which 
seems  best  supported  by  number  and  antiquity. 

3  Or  to  say  [with  effect^]  Arise  and  walk.  The  supply  o( 
the  words  in  this  clause,  is,  if  not  necessary,  at  least,  convenient, 
for  showing  more  clearly  the  scope  of  the  sentiment.  Merely  to 
say,  that  is,  to  pronounce  the  words  of  either  sentence,  is,  no 
doubt,  equally  easy  to  any  one.  And  to  say  .both  with  effect 
were  equally  easy  to  our  Lord.  Now,  if  the  former  only  was 
said,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  the  effect  was  invisible,  and  for 
aught  the  people  could  know,  there  might  be  no  effect  at  all. 
But  to  say  to  a  man  manifestly  disabled  by  palsy,  Arise  and 
walk,  when  instantly  the  man,  in  the  sight  of  all  present,  arises 
and  walks,  is  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  power  with  which 
the  order  was  accompanied,  and  therefore  was  entirely  fit  for 
serving  as  evidence,  that  the  other  expression  be  had  used,  was 
not  vain  words,  but  attended  with  the  like  divine  energy,  though 
from  its  nature,  not  discoverable  like  the  other,  by  its  conse- 
quences.   To  say  the  one  with  effect  whose  effect  was  visible  is 
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a  proof,  that  the  other  was  said  alsa  with  effect,  though  the  effect 
itself  was  invisible.  This  is  the  use  which  our  Lord  makes  of 
this  cure,  v.  6.     But  thai  ye  may  know,  &c. 

8.  Wondered,  efavfumf*  Yul.  Timuerunt.  This  doubtless 
arises  from  a  different  reading.  Accordingly  tfrCnhr**  is  found 
in  three  or  four  MSS.  agreeable  to  which  are  also  the  Sy.  the  Go. 
the  Sax.  and  the  Cop.  versions.  The  common  reading  not  only 
has  the  advantage  in  point  of  evidence,  but  is  more  clearly  con. 

nected  with  the  context. 

«i 

9.  At  the  toll-office,  art  r«  rtXtnM*  £.  T.  At  the  receipt  of 
custom.  But  the  word  receipt  in  this  sense  seems  now  to  be  ob- 
solete.  Some  late  translators  say  at  tlie  custom-house.  But  have 
we  any  reason  to  think  it  was  a  house  ?  The  Sy.  name  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was ;  for,  like  the  Hebrews,  they  use  the  word 
beth,  especially  in  composition,  with  great  latitude  of  significa- 
tion. Most  probably  it  was  a  temporary  stall  or  moveable  booth, 
which  could  easily  be  erected '  in  any  place  where  occasion  re- 
quired. The  name  tollbooth,  which  Ham.  seems  to  have  prefer, 
red,  would  at  present  be  very  unsuitable,  as  that  word,  however 
well  adapted  in  point  of  etymology,  is  now  confined  to  the  mean- 
ing of  jail  or  prison.  The  word  office,  for  a  place  where  any 
•particular  business  is  transacted,  whether  within  doors  or  with- 
out, is  surely  unexceptionable. 

10.  At  table.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  3—7. 

13.  /  require  humanity,  iAw*  to*.  E.  T.  /  zoitl  have  mercy. 
But  this  last  expression  in  Eng.  means  properly,  /  will  exercise 
mercy.  In  the  prophet  here  referred  to,  our  translators  had  ren- 
dered the  verb  much  better,  I  desired.  They  ought  not  to  have 
changed  the  word  here* 

2  Humanity.  E.  T.  Mercy.  The  Gr.  word  commonly  an- 
swers, and  particularly  in  this  passage,  to  a  Heb.  term  of  more 
extensive  signification  than  mercy,  which,  in  strictness,  denotes 
only  clemency  to  the  guilty  and  the  miserable.  This  sense 
(though  Phavorinus  thinks  otherwise)  is  included  in  iAf#$,  which 
is  sometimes  properly  translated  mercy,  but  it  is  not  all  that  is 
included.  And  in  an  aphorism,  like  that  quoted  in  the  text,  it 
is  better  to  interpret  the  word  in  its  full  latitude.  The  Heb. 
term  employed  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  the  place  quoted,  is  ion 
vol.  iv.  10 
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thesed,  a  general  name  for  all  the  kind  affections.    See  D.  VI. 
P.  IV.  *  IS. 

3  And  not  sacrifice ',  for  more  Man  sacrifice ,  a  noted  Hebraism, 

4  To  reformation,  «*  tur*nt*$.  These  words  ate  wanting  in 
a  good  many  MSS.  There  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  in 
the  Vul.  Sy.  Go.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions.  Critics  are  divided 
about  them.  To  me  there  scarcely  appears  sufficient  evidence 
for  rejecting  them.  Besides,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  if  they  be 
not  expressed  in  this  place,  they  are  understood. 

15.  Bridemen.     Mr.  ii.  19.  N. 

1(3.  Undressed  cloth,  {ttxxs  otyixp*.  E.  T.  New  cloth.  That 
this  gives  in  effect  the  same  sense  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  an. 
swers  literally  to  the  expression  used  by  L.  who  says  ipotrttt 
ton*.  But  as  the  expressions  are  different,  and  not  even  synony. 
mous ;  I  thought  it  better  to  allow  each  Evangelist  to  express 
himself  in  his  own  manner. 

17.  Old  leathern  bottles,  utrxxs  gr«A«H*.  E.  T.  Old  bottles. 
Ar**t  is  properly  a  vessel  for  holding  liquor.  Such  vessels  were- 
commonly  then,  and  in  some  countries  are  still,  of  leather,  which 
were  not  easily  distended  when  old,  and  were  consequently  more 
ready  to  burst  by  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor.  As  this  does 
not  hold  in  regard  to  the  bottles  used  by  us,  I  thought  it  better, 
in  translating,  to  add  a  word  denoting  the  materials  of  which 
their  vessels  were  made.  ' 

16.  Is  ty  this  time  dead,  etfri  trtKivrtim.  B.  T.  Is  eten  now 
dead.  Phi  lost  rat.  ttsrt,  %-tpt  rw  xuipr  rm  ^par** .  By  this  time 
dead,  a  natural  conjecture  concerning  one  whom  he  had  left  a* 
dying.  As  the  words  are  evidently  susceptible  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, candour  requires  that  it  be  preferred,  being  the  most  con- 
formable to  the  accounts  ef  this  miracle  given  by  the  other  his- 
torians. 

20.  The  tuft  of  his  mantle,  m  xpunnfs  rs  i/umv  mux*.  E.  T. 
The  hem  of  his  garment  The  Jewish  mantle,  or  upper  garment, 
was  considered  as  consisting  of  four  quarters,  called  in  the  Ori- 
ental idiom  wings,  rrtpvyi*.  Every  wing  contained  one  corner, 
whereat  was  suspended  a  tuft  of  threads  or  strings,  which  they 
called  xparvtht.  See  Num.  xv.  37.  Deut.  xxii.  12.  What  are 
there  called  jringes  are  those  strings,  and  the  four  quarters  of 
the  vesture  are  the  four  corners.    In  the  Sy.  version  the  word  is 
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rendered  w*.  itarna,  corner.  As  in  the  first  of  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  they  are  mentioned  as  serving  to  make  them 
remember  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them,  there  was 
conceived  to  be  a  special  sacredness  in  them  (see  ch.  xxiii.  5.), 
which  must  have  probably  led  the  woman  to  thinW  of  touching 
that  part  of  his  garment  rather  than  any  other.  They  are  not 
properly,  says  Lamy,  des  /ranges  in  our  language,  but  des 
houpes.  See  his  description  of  them  and  of  the  phylacteries, 
Commentarius  in  Harmoniam,  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  Sc.  has  rendered 
it  in  this  place  fringe;  but  this  word  answers  worse  than  hem, 
for  their  garments  had  no  fringes. 

27.  Son  of  David.  This  was  probably  meant  as  acknowledg- 
ing hhn  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  for  at  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  universally  understood  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  de- 
mandant of  David. 

30.  Their  eyes  were  opened.     A  Heb.  idiom,  neither  remote 
nor  inelegant,  to  denote,  They  received  their  sight. 

1  Strictly  charging  them,  said,  rnQptfup***  turns  Aiy*».  Vul. 
Comminatus  est  Mis,  dicens.     Si.  who  translates  from  the  \uL 
«iys,  Leur  dit,  en  les  menacant  rudement ;  where,  instead  of 
softening  the  harsh  words  of  his  author,  the  La.  translator,  he 
has  rendered  them  still  harsher.    In  another  place,  Mr.  i.  43. 
fpffffjKjp-ojKjwf  «vr*  ktytt  is  thus  expressed  in  his  translation,  en 
lui  disant  avec  de  fortes  menaces.     It  is  strange  that,  when  the ' 
▼ery  words  used  by  our  Lord,  on  both  these  occasions,  are  re- 
lated by  the  Evangelist,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  either  threat 
or  harshness,  an  interpreter  should  imagine  that  this  is  implied 
in  the  verb.     Si.  may  use  for  his  apology  that  he  translates  from 
the  Vul.     The  Sy.  translator,  who  understood  better  the  Orien- 
tal idiom,  renders  the  Gr.  verb  by  a  word  in  Sy.  which  implies 
simply  he  forbade,  he  prohibited.     Mr.  ix.  25.  N. 

35.  Among  the  people,  n  rtt  kcu>.  This  clause  is  wanting  in 
many  MSS.  in  the  Vul.  the  Sy.  and  most  othor  ancient  versions* 
As  in  this  case  the  evidence  on  the  opposite  sides  may  be  said  to 
balance  each  other,  and  as  the  admission  or  the  rejection  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  sense ;  that  the  clause  possesses  a  place  in  the 
common  Gr.  editions,  and  in  the  E.  T.  is  here  sufficient  ground 
for  deciding  in  its  favour. 

36.  He  had  compassion  upon  them,  tnrXgvy%ur$ii  xrft  morm, 
E.  T.  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  ihem.     Vul.  Misertu* 
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est  eis.    Be.  imagining  there  was  something  particularly  expres- 
sive in  the  Greek  verb  here  used,  has  rendered  this  clause  com. 
miseratione  intima  commotus  est  super  eis,  and  is  followed  by 
Pise.     Er.  seems  to  have  had  in  some  degree  the  same  notion. 
He  says,  Affectu  misericordiw  tactus  est  erga  illos,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cal.  Leo  de  Juda  adds  only  intime  to  misertus  est.  Cas. 
has  preferred  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  Vul.  and  said  miser* 
ttis  est  eorum.  Lu.  has  taken  the  same  method.  Be.'s  opinion  had 
great  weight  with  the  Protestant  translators  of  that  age  who  came 
after  him.     Dio.  says,  Sene  mosse  a  gran  pieta.     G.  F.  //  fut 
esmeu  de  compassion  envers  icelles,  which  is  literally  the  same 
with  our  common  version,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  by 
L.  CI.     The  P.  R.  translators,  Ses  entrailles  furent  emues  de 
compassion.     Sa.  after  the  Vul.  says  simply,  //  en  eui  com* 
passion.     Si.  to  the  same  purpose,  //  en  eui  pittf.    So  does 
Bean,  who  translates  from  the  Gr.  Of  the  late  Eng.  translations, 
An.  Dod.  Wor.  and  Wa.  follow  the  common  version.    Wes.  has 
chosen  to  go  beyond  it,  He  was  moved  with  tender  compassiop 
for  them.     But  Wy.  has  in  this  way  outstript  them  all,  His 
bowels  yearned  with  compassion  on  them,     Sc.  and  Hey.  render 
the  expression  as  I  do.     Those  strange  efforts  to  say  something 
extraordinary  result  from  an  opinion  founded  on  etymology,  of 
the  signification  of  the  Gr.  word  <r*Xfiiyx9iK*tJUU  froro  <«rA*y#i*, 
viscera,  the  bowels.    This  they  consider  as  corresponding  to  the 
Heb.  am  richam,  both  noun  and  verb.     The  noun  in  the  plural 
is  sometimes  interpreted  m&yyjit.    The  verb  is  never  by  the 
Seventy  rendered  0-**4y;p/£»jM«t,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in 
that  version,  but  generally  ttet*  or  otxrup*,  which  occur  often, 
and  are  rendered  1  have  compassion,  I  have  mercy,  or  I  have 
pity.     Nay,  the  Heb.  word  frequently  occurs  joined  with  a  ne- 
gative particle,  manifestly  denoting  to  have  no  mercy,  &c.  Now 
for  this  purpose  the  verb  richam  would  be  totally  unfit,  if  it 
signified  to  be  affected  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  compassion ; 
all  that  would  be  then  implied  in  it,  when  joined  with  a  negative, 
would  be,  that  an  uncommon  degree  of  compassion  was  not 
shown.     In  the  historical  part  of  the  N.  T.  where  the  word 
mexgtyypifyijuu  occurs  pretty  often,  and  always  in  the  same  sense, 
not  one  of  those  interpreters  who  in  this  passage  find  it  so  won. 
derfully  emphatical,  judge  it  proper  always  to  adhere  to  their 
method  of  rendering  adopted  here,  but  render  it  barely  I  have 
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compassion.     Even  Wes.  who  has  been  more  uniform  than  the 
rest,  has  thought  fit  to  desert  his  favourite  phrase,  in  translating 
Mr.  ix.  22.  where  the  man  who  brought  his  son  to  Jesus  to  be 
cured,  says,  as  he  renders  it,  If  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have 
compassion  on  us,  ncteryypiv&m  §p'  n?uet,  and  help  us.     So  also 
says  Wy.    Both  have  been  sensible  that  emotions  of  tender  com- ' 
passion,  and  the  yearning  of  the  bowels,  would  make  an  awkward 
and  affected  figure  in  this  place.     The  plea  from  etymology,  in 
a  point  which  ought  to  be  determined  solely  by  use,  where  use 
can  be  discovered,  is  very  weak.     If  I  should  render  this  ex- 
pression in  Cicero,  stomachabatur,  si  quid  asperius  dixerim ; 
if  I  happened  to  use  a  severe  expression,  instantly  his  stomach 
was  disordered  with  vexation,  I  believe  I  should  be  thought  to 
translate  ridiculously.     And  yet  the  last  clause  is  exactly  in  the 
same  taste  with  his  bowels  yearned  with  compassion.    The  style 
of  the  Evangelists  is  chaste  and  simple ;  no  effort  in  them  to  say 
extraordinary  things,  or  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     The  die. 
tion,  if  not,  when  judged  by  the  rhetorician's  rules,  pure  and 
elegant,  is  however  natural,  easy,  and  modest.     Though  they 
did  not  seek  out  fine  words,  the  plainest,  and,  to  that  class  of 
people  with  whom  they  were  conversant,  the  most  obvious,  came 
unsought.     They  aimed  at  no  laboured  antitheses,  no  rounded 
periods,  no  ambitious  epithets,  no  accumulated  superlatives. 
There  is  a  naked  beauty  in  their  manner  which  is  entirely  their 
own.     And  with  all  the  faults  of  the  Vul.  the  barbarisms  and 
solecisms  with  which  it  is  chargeable,  it  has,  in  many  places^ 
more  of  that  beautiful  but  unadorned  simplicity  than  most  mo. 
dern  translations.     I  should  not  have  been  at  so  much  pains, 
where  there  is  no  material  difference  of  meaning,  but  to  take  an 
occasion  of  shewing,  once  for  all,  bow  idly  some  bestow  their 
labour,  hunting  after  imaginary  emphasis,  through  the  obscure 
mazes  of  etymology ;  a  method  which,  in  explaining  any  author 
in  any  language,  could,  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  employed 
to  make  him  say  what  he  never  formed  a  conception  of.     Diss. 
IV.  §  26. 

2  They  were  scattered  and  exposed,  newt  tKXtXvfJum  %*t  iflfr/Mpfe 
fit.  E.  T.  They  fainted  and  were  scattered  abroad.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  in  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  the  word  is 
not  fxXfAvptfw,  but  tTKu\iw<n.  In  regard  to  the  reading  in  those 
copies,  from  which  the  Vul.  and  other  ancient  translations  were 
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made,  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  nothing  can  be  con'* 
eluded  with  certainty.  The  reason  is,  one  of  the  senses  of  the 
word  f*fe Atywvof,  namely,  fatigued,  exhausted,  nearly  coincides 
with  the  meaning  of  towtfut** ;  consequently  the  version  might 
have  been  the  same,  whichsoever  way  it  stood  in  the  translator's 
copy.  Now  if  these  translations  be  set  aside,  the  preponderancy 
is  not  such  as  ought  in  reason  to  determine  us  against  the  read* 
ing  which  suits  best  the  context.  To  me  the  common  reading 
appears,  in  this  respect,  preferable.  Now  the  word  «*Atw,  when 
applied  either  to  a  flock  or  to  a  multitude  of  people,  means  dis. 
sipo,  I  scatter,  as  well  as  debilito,  I  weaken;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  better  suited  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Be.  has  preferred 
that  sense,  and  Eisner  has  well  supported  it,  as  he  has,  in  like 
manner,  the  true  meaning  of  ifftfifttwt  in  this  place,  as  signify* 
ing  exposed.  This  interpretation  has  also  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing equally  adapted  to  the  literal  sense,  and  to  the  figurative;  to 
the  similitude  introduced,  and  to  that  with  which  the  comparison 
is  made.  It  is  not  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
shepherd  that  the  sheep  should  be  fatigued  and  worn  out,  or 
languid,  but  it  is  the  consequence  that  they  should  be  scattered 
and  exposed  to  danger.  The  shepherd  prevents  their  wandering, 
and  protects  them. 

CHAPTER  X. 

2.  Apostles,  **-or»A*».  That  is  missionaries,  messengers.  It 
is  rarely  applied  to  any  but  those  whom  God,  or  one  represent, 
ing  his  person,  as  the  chief  magistrate  or  the  high  priest,  sends 
on  business  of  importance.  The  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Septuagint.  1  Ki.  xiv.  6.  where  Ahijah  the  prophet  is,  by  those 
interpreters,  represented  as  saying  to  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  Ey* 
tifM  rtWdfoA®-  vps  ti  <r*A^#*.  After  the  captivity,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  the  term  was  applied  to  those  whom  the  high  priest  chose 
for  counsellors,  and  to  whom  he  commonly  gave  commission  to 
collect  the  tribute  payable  to  the  temple  from  the  Jews  in  dis- 
tant regions.  It  continued  in  use,  as  we  learn  from  Jerom,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  dispersion  of  the  people  by  Ti. 
tus  Vespasian.  Thus,  accounting  for  the  expression  used  by 
Paul,  Gal.  i.  1.  he  says,  "  Usquehodiea  patriarchis  Judaeorum 
"  apostolos  mitti  constat.  Ad  distinctionem  itaque  eorum  qui 
u  mittuntur,  ab  hominibus  et  sui,  qui  sit  missus  a  Christo,  tale 
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"  rampsit  exordium.    Paulus  apostolus,  non  ab  hominibus,  ne- 

"  que  per  hominem"  We  may  add  that  in  the  N.  T.  the  term 
is  once  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  Heb.  iii.  1.  Some  are 
denominated,  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  «*•***»!  nutA»«-f«i>.  But  the  denomi- 
nation, Apostles  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  none  but 
the  twelve,  Matthias  who  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Judas, 
and  Paul  and  Barnat>as  who  were  commissioned  to  the  Gentiles, 
J.  x.  36. 

3  The  first  Simon ,  *fm*  "Zifun.  Though  the  Gr.  here  has  no 
article,  it  is  necessary  to  translate  it  the  first,  otherwise  the  word 
first  would  be  an  adverb,  and  could  answer  only  to  *?*™. 

3  James,  !*«*£•«.  The  name  is- the  same  with  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch ;  but  immemorial  custom  has  appropriated  in  our  lan- 
guage the  name  James  to  the  two  Apostles,  and  Jacob  to  the 
Patriarch.     Diss.  XII.  P.  III.  %  13. 

4  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  laxmG*  i  m  Z<C<JW.     And, 

3.  James,  son  of  Alpheus,  leuutCoq  o  ru  axQmh.  In  both 
the  above  instances  the  Gr.  article  serves  merely  for  supplying 
the  ellipsis.  It  occupies  the  place  of  bu>$,  and  is  therefore  more 
justly  rendered  son  than  the  son.  Ch.  i.  6.  N. 

4.  Cananite,  £*>*?/««.  £.  T.  Canaanite.  But  this  is  the 
name,  always  given  in  the  O.  T.  tp  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  is  in  Gr.  not  Ka»«y<rK  but 
X«p«Mcuf.  The  Vul.  indeed  seems  to  have  read  so,  rendering  it 
Chananceus.  But  this  reading  is  not  supported  by  either  ver. 
aions  or  MSS.  nor  has  it  any  internal  probability  to  recommend 
it.  Some  think,  the  Gr.  word  imports  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Cana  in  Galilee.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  Sy.  word 
used  by  Mt.  and  Mr.  of  the  same  import  with  the  Gr.  £i>A*ns 
employed  by  L.  in  reference  to  the  same  person.,   L.  vi.  15.  N. 

2  He  who  betrayed  him,  •  *m  **f*i*s  *vrof.  Vul.  Qui  et  tra- 
didit  eum.  Er.  Zu.  Be.  Cas.  Pise,  and  Cal.  all  meprodidit,  in. 
stead  of  tradidit.  All  modern  translators  I  am  acquainted  with 
(except  Beau,  and  Si.  who  say,  qui  livra  Jesus),  whether  they 
translate  from  the  Gr.  or  from  the  Vul.  have  in  this  particular 
followed  the  modern  La.  interpreters.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  the  Vul.  has  adhered  more  closely  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  original  than  the  other  versions.  n«f«fo«/,  Wet. 
observes,  is  tradere,  *?•£«*«*  is  prodere.  The  former  expresses 
simply  the  fact,  without  any  note  of  praise  or  blame ;  the  other 
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marks  the  fact  as  criminal,  and  is  properly  a  term  of  reproach. 
Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  spirit  of  those  writers,  that, 
when  speaking  in  their  own  character  as  historians,  they  satisfy 
themselves  with  relating  the  bare  facts,  without  either  using  such 
terms,  or  affixing  such  epithets,  as  might  serve  to  impress  their 
readers  with  their  sentiments  concerning  them,  either  of  censure 
or  of  commendation.  They  tell  the  naked  truth,  without  hint- 
ing an  opinion,  and  leave  the  truth  to  speak  for  itself.  They 
have  hit  the  happy  medium,  in  narrative  writing,  that  they  avoid 
equally  the  slightest  appearance,  on  one  hand,  of  coldness  and 
indifference,  and  on  the  other,  of  passion  and  prejudice.  It  was 
said  of  their  Master,  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  May  it 
not  be  justly  affirmed  of  these  his  biographers,  Never  men  wrote 
like  these  men  ?  And  if  their  manner  be  unlike  that  of  other 
men  in  general,  it  is  more  especially  unlike  that  of  faqatics  of  all 
denominations.  Some  may  be  surprized,  after  reading  this  re- 
mark, that  I  have  not  myself  used  the  more  general  expression, 
and  said,  Delivered  him  up.  Had  I  been  the  first  who  render, 
ed  the  Gospels  into  Eng.  I  should  certainly  have  so  rendered 
that  passage.  But  the  case  is  totally  different,  now  that  our  ears 
are  inured  to  another  dialect,  especially  as  the  customary  expres- 
sion contains  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  so  great  an  alteration,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a 
simple  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing.  A  translator,  by  ap- 
pearing to  seek  about  for  an  unusual  term,  may  lose  more  of  the 
genius  of  the  style  in  one  way  than  he  gains  in  another.  There 
is  the  greater  danger  in  regard  to  this  term,  as,  for  the  same  rea- 
son for  which  we  render  it  deliver  up  in  this  passage,  we  ought 
to  translate  it  so  in  every  other,  which  in  some  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  early  habits,  would  sound  very  awkwardly.  But 
that  the  manner  of  the  evangelists  may  not  be  in  any  degree  mis- 
taken from  the  version,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  add  this  note. 
Diss.  III.  §  23. 

5.  A  Samaritan  city,  *»A*  Xt/uMpirm.  Vul.  civitates  Sama. 
ritanorum  in  the  plural.  This  reading  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
or  versions. 

8.  In  the  common  Gr.  copies,  wtp&f  iyttetrty  raise  the  dead,  is 
found  immediately  after  tar/%  tutB^t^m.  But,  it  is  wanting  in 
a  great  number  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  in  the  com.  polyglot, 
and  in  the  Arm.  and  Eth.  versions.    And,  though  it  is  retained 
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iq  the  Sy.  and  also  in  the  Vul.  where  it  is  transposed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Jerom  did  not  find  it  in  any  of  his  best  MSS.  as  he  has 
omitted  it  totally  in  his  Commentary,  where  every  other  clause 
of  the  sentence  is  specially  taken  notice  of.  Neither  did  Chr. 
Eutb.  or  Theo.  find  it  in  the  copies  used  by  them.  There  is  this 
further  evidence  against  it,  that  it  is  not  mentioned,  either  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  where  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Apostles  are  related,  whereof  this,  had  it  been  granted,  must  be 
considered  as  the  principal ;  or  in  the  parallel  passages  of  L. 
where  the  Apostles  are  said  to  have  been  commissioned,  and  to 
have  had  powers  bestowed  on  them.  This  power  they  seem  never 
to  have  received  till  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord. 

9.  In  your  girdles.  Their  purses  were  commonly  in  their  gir- 
dles. 

10.  No  scrip,  u*  'Knfoa  us  oh*.  E.  T.  No  scrip  for  your  journey. 
I  understand  scrip  to  signify  a  travelling  bag  or  wallet,  and  con. 
sequently  to  answer  to  **?*  m  Hot.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  the 
words  in  connection  sufficiently  show  the  meaning. 

9  Staves.  The  common  reading  in  Gr.  is  e*£foK  This  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  our  translators  have  not  scrupled  to 
desert  the  ordinary  editions,  and  say  staves,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Vul.  agrees  with  the  common  Gr.  and  has  virgam.  There  is 
sufficient  ground,  however,  for  preferring  the  other  reading, 
which  is  not  only  well  supported  by  MSS.  some  versions,  and 
old  editions,  and  is  approved  by  Wet.  and  other  critics  ;  but  is 
entirely  conformable  to  those  instructions  as  represented  by  the 
other  Evangelists. 

a  No  spare  coats,  shoes,  or  staves,  /uiit  iv  %itw**,  puit  wr#- 
in/atr*,  puis  t*$iw.  E.  T.  Neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor 
yet  staves.  I  consider  the  word  iv  as  equally  belonging  to  all 
the  three  articles  here  conjoined,  coats,  shoes,  and  staves.  Now, 
as  it  would  be  absurd  to  represent  it  as  Christ's  order,  Take  not 
.with  you  two  shoes;  and  as  the  Heb.  word  rendered  in  the  Sep. 
tmhfiuiT*  is  Am.  ii.  6.  and  viii.  6.  properly  translated  a  pair  of 
shoes,  being,  according  to  the  Masora,  in  the  dual  number,  I 
have  rendered  the  word  iv  here  spare  ;  (that  is,  such  as  ye  are 
not  using  at  present),  for  by  this  means  I  both  avoid  the  impro. 
priety,  and  exactly  hit  the  sense  in  them  all. 
vol.  iv.  ll 
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4  Of  his  maintenance,  n*  tp*?w  *vrtt>  E.  T.  Of  his  meat.  But 
the  three  particulars  last  meutioned,  coat,  staff,  and  shoes,  are 
surely  not  meat,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This,  if  there  were 
no  other  argument,  sufficiently  shews,  that  our  Lord  included 
more  under  the  term  rppn  than  food.  He  prohibits  them  from 
incumbering  themselves  with  any  articles  of  raiment,  beside  what 
they  were  wearing,  or  with  money  to  purchase  more,  when  these 
should  be  worn  out.  Why  ?  Because  they  would  be  entitled  to 
a  supply  from  those  on  whom  their  labours  would  be  bestowed, 
and  money  would  be  but  an  incumbrance  to  them.  The  word 
is  used  by  a  synecdoche,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Oriental  idi. 
om, 'which  sometimes  makes  the  term  bread  denote  everything 
necessary  for  subsistence.  Sc.  has  shown  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  rp*pi>  is  not  unsupported  by  classical  authority. 

12.  The  Vul.  subjoins  to  this  verse,  Dicentes,  Pax  huic  do- 
mui,  Saying,  Peace  be  to  this  house.  The  corresponding  words 
in  Gr.  are  found  in  some  MSS.  but  not  in  so  many  as  to  give  any 
countenance  for  relinquishing  the  common  reading,  which  agrees 
with  the  Sy.  and  the  greater  number  of  ancient  versions ;  more 
especially,  as  some  editions  of  the  Vul.  omit  these  words,  and  as 
the  connection  is  complete  without  them.  There  is  ground  to 
think,  that  such  corrections  have  sometimes  arisen  from  an  ill. 
judged  zeal  in  transcribers,  to  render  the  Gospels  more  confor- 
mable  to  one  another.  That  the  common  Jewish  salutation  was, 
Peace  be  to  this  house,  is  well  known.  I  have,  therefore,  for 
the  greater  perspicuity,  rendered  V  upm  »t**n,  in  the  13th  Terse, 
the  peace  ye  wish  them.  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  ex- 
actly the  seuse,  renders  the  addition  to  the  12th  verse  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

14.  Shake  the  dust  off  your  feet.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
scribes,  that  the  very  dust  of  a  heathen  country  polluted  their 
land,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  it.  Our  Lord 
here,  adopting  their  language,  requires  his  disciples,  by  this  ac- 
tion, to  signify  that  those  Jewish  cities  which  rejected  their  doc- 
trine, deserved  a  regard  noway  superior  to  that  which  they  them- 
selves showed  to  the  cities  of  Pagans.  It  is  added  in  the  gos- 
pels of  Mr.  and  L.  ***  iu^n>pM,for  a  testimony,  that  is,  not  a  de- 
nunciation of  judgments,  but  a  public  and  solemn  protestation 
against  them. 

1 8.  To  bear  testimony  to  them,  i«$  ^mtrvfM  *m*.  Mr.  xiii.  O.N. 
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20.  If  shall  not  be  ye but The  meaning  is,  It  shall  not 

be  ye  so  much  <w— Ch.  ix.  13,    3  Note. 

23.  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  ct«?  huxetm  it  puts  n 
m  w»A*i  vwn*.  Two  or  three  copies,  none  of  Ae  most  esteemed, 
read  i*  vm  ******  rcumn.  Chr.  and  Orig.  also,  found  this  read, 
ing  in  those  used  by  them.  But  neither  the  author  of  the  VuK 
nor  any  ancient  translator,  appears  to  have  read  so.  Had  there 
been  ground  for  admitting  this  reading,  the  proper  translation 
would  have  been,  When  they  banish  you  out  of  one  city. 

9  Another.     Ch.  xxvii.  61.  N. 

s  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the'  cities  of  Israel,  tt  un  n. 
Afryri  r«f  *ro\us  rs  irfaftA.  Be.  Nequaquam  obieritis  urbes  Is- 
raelis, The  late  learned  Bishop  Pearce  objects  to  this  version 
that,  though  rcAi*  o^ot,  and  t«a*<»  alone  («Jo*  being  understood), 
are  used  for  accomplishing  a  journey ;  he  had  seen  no  example 
of  rtXstt  TtXstf,  for  going  over,  or  travelling  through,  towns.  It 
is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  his  sense 
of  the  word,  adapted  to  the  phrase  here  used  ;  for  rtXsn  /tu*vf<«, 
and  rtXtn  rtn  eerdp^rra,  are  at  least  as  dissimilar  to  rt\n*  xoA/»,  as 
rtAf»  9$*t  is.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  scriptural  style 
resembling  that  of  the  Pagans,  when  speaking  of  what  they  call- 
ed their  mysteries;  though  I  acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  who  affected  to  accommodate  the  Pagan  phra- 
seology to  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  which  they  not  a, 
&  little  corrupted  thereby.  But  nothing  serves  more  strongly  to 
evince,  that  the  sense  which  Be.  has  given  to  the  words  is  the  na- 
tural and  obvious  sense,  than  the  manner  in  which  Chr.  explains 
this  passage.  He  does  not  seem  to  hrfve  discovered,  that  the  word 
rife iy,  joined  with  ir«Xif,  had  any  thing  either  difficult  or  uncom- 
mon in  it ;  but  observing  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  promise,  he  thus  expresses*  in  his  own  words,  as  is 
usual  with  him,  the  import  of  it,  u  $>6*rtr§  irt{it*4*mf  r*?  n«tA**r/- 
vif,  Ye  shall  not  have  finished  your  travelling  through  Pales- 
tine. I  shall  only  add,  that  the  word  consummabitis,  used  by 
the  Vul.  is  rather  ambiguous,  and  may  be  differently  interpreted. 
Er.  Zu.  and  Cat-  who  say  perambulaveritis,  perfectly  agree  m 
sense  with  Be.  So,  I  imagine,  does  Cas.  though  he  uses  the  more 
indefinite  aad  less  proper  term,  perlustravertiis. 
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25.  Beelzebub^  B«a£/3*a.  Vul.  Beelzebub.  In  this  instance, 
oar  translators  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  Vul.  in  prefe- 
rence to  that  of  the  Gr.  With  the  Vul.  agree  the  Sy.  Eth.  and 
Ara.  versions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the 
Or.  MSS.  all  of  which  make  the  word  terminate  in  A,  not  in  /9. 
All  the  learned  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  Beelzebub  was  the  Ori- 
ental name.  It  were  superfluous  to  examine  the  conjectures  of 
critics  on  this  subject*  The  obvious  reason  of  this  change  ap- 
pears to  be  that  assigned  by  Gro.  No  Gr.  word  ends  in  0  ;  and 
those  who  wrote  in  that  language,  in  order  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  people  who  spoke  it,  were 
accustomed  to  make  some  alterations  on  foreign  names.  Thus, 
Sennacherib  is  in  the  Sep.  Xtvtttwpetu ;  and  Habakkok,  for  a  like 
reason,  is  A/*S***f*»  On  how  many  of  the  Heb.  names  of  the  O. 
T.  is  a  much  greater  change  made  in  the  N.  in  regard  to  which 
we  find  no  different  reading  in  the  MSS.  ?  I  suppose,  however, 
that  the  reason  of  the  preference  given  by  our  translators,  was 
not  because  the  sound  was  more  conformable  to  the  Oriental 
word,  a  thing  of  no  consequence  to  us,  but  because,  through  the 
universal  tree  of  the  Vul.  before  the  Reformation,  men  were  ac- 
customed to  the  one  name,  and  strangers  to  the  other.  The  word 
Beelzebub  means  the  Lord  of  flies.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  name 
of  some  Syrian  idol,  but  whether  given  by  the  worshippers  them, 
selves,  or,  as  was  not  unusual,  by  the  Jews  in  contempt,  is  to  us 
matter  only  of  conjecture. 

26*.  Therefore,  fear  them  not.  Un  *?  Qt/b&wrt  *vrv?  Dr.  Sy. 
monds  asks  (p.  74)  "  Could  our  Saviour  mean,  that  the  reason 
"  why  his  apostles  had  no  just  grounds  of  fear,  was  because  they 
"  were  sure  to  meet  with  barbarous  treatment?"  I  answer,  *  No; 
'  but  because  they  could  meet  with  no  treatment,  however  bad, 
'  which  he  had  not  borne  before,  and  which  they  had  not  been 
'  warned,  and  shotdd  therefore  be  prepared,  to  expect.  This 
'  meaning  results  more  naturally  from  the  scope  of  the  place, 
«  than  that  given  by  him/ 

27.  From  the  house-tops.    Their  houses  were  all  flat-roofed. 

29.  A  penny.    Diss.  VIIL  P.  h  §  10. 

31.  Ye  are  much  more  valuable  than  sparrows,  wtom  rf&im 
iutQtftrt  hfuti.  E.  T.  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 
One  MS.  and  the  Com.  read  jt#aa*  for  tntom .    This,  I  acknow- 
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ledge,  is  of  no  weight.  The  same  sense  is  conveyed  either  way. 
Cas.  Longe  passeribus  antecellitis  vos.  This  expression  is  more 
conformable  to  modern  idioms. 

34.  /  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  >     An  energetic 

35.  /  am  come  to  make  dissension,  §  mode  of  ex. 
pressing  the  certainty  of  a  foreseen  consequence  of  any  measure, 
by  representing  it  as  the  purpose  for  which  the  measure  was 
adopted.  This  idiom  is  familiar  to  the  Orientals,  and  not  un- 
frequent  in  other  authors,  especially  poets  and  orators. 

38.  He  who  will  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  me.  Every 
one  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  crucifixion,  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  cross  on  which  he  was  to  be  suspended,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  In  this  manner  our  Lord  himself  was  treated.  Pro- 
perly, it  was  not  the  whole  cross  that  was  carried  by  the  convict, 
but  the  cross-beam.  The  whole  was  more  than  suited  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  a  man  to  carry.  The  perpendicular  part  proba- 
bly remained  in  the  ground;  the  transverse  beam  (here  called  the 
cross)  was  added,  when  {here  was  an  execution.  As  this  wan 
not  a  Jewish  but  a  Roman  punishment,  the  mention  of  it  on  this 
occasion  may  justly  he  looked  on  as  the  first  hint  given  by  Jesus 
of  the  death  he  was  to  suffer.  If  it  had  been  usual  in  the  country 
to  execute  criminals  in  this  manner,  the  expression  might  have 
been  thought  proverbial,  for  denoting  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

39.  He  who  preseroeth  his  life  shall  lose  U.  There  is  in  this 
sentence  a  kind  of  paronomasia,  whereby  the  same  word  is  used 
in  different  senses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  sentiment 
with  greater  energy  to  the  attentive.  '  He  who,  by  making  a 
*  sacrifice  of  his  duty,  preserves  temporal  life,  shall  lose  eternal 
'  life ;  and  contrariwise.'  The  like  trope  our  Lord  employs  in  that 

'expression,  ch.  viii  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Let 
the  spiritually  dead  bury  the  naturally  dead.  See  also  cb.  xiii. 
12.  In  the  present  instance,  the  trope  has  a  beauty  in  the' ori- 
ginal, which  we  cannot  give  it  in  af version.  The  word  •$*>%*  is 
equivocal,  signifying  both  life  and  soul,  and  consequently  is 
much  better  fitted  for  exhibiting  with  entire  perspicuity,  the  two 
meanings,  than  the  Eng.  word  life.  The  Syro-Chaldaic,  which 
was  the  language  then  spoken  in  Palestine,  had,  in  this  respect, 
the  same  advantage  with  the  Gr. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1.  Give  warning.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V.  k  2,  &c. 

2  In  the  cities,  a  rem  *o*t<nt  uvrstf.  E.  T.  In  .their  cities.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Oriental  dialects,  to  employ  a  pronoun 
where  the  antecedent,  to  which  it  refers,  is  not  expressed,  bat  un- 
derstood. In  this  way  *tvrm  is  here  used ;  for  it  must  refer  to 
the  Galileans,  in  whose  country  they  then  were.  -  But  as  the 
pronoun  is  not  necessary  in  Eng.  and  as  in  our  ears  it  would  ap- 
pear to  refer  to  disciples,  and  so  might  mislead,  it  is  better 
omitted. 

2.  Of  the  Messiah,  rtt  X^/rv.  A  few  MSS.  and  the  Eth.  ver- 
sion, read  rs  Inrtt.  It  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  this  is  the 
true  reading,  though  too  weakly  supported  to  authorize  an  altera- 
tion in  the  text,  tares,  Kt^i®-,  ©f©~,  and  X{tt-&*,  having  been 
anciently  almost  always  written  by  contraction,  were  more*  liable 
to  be  mistaken  than  other  words.  If,  however,  the  common 
reading  be  just,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  word  Xptr«i 
is  never,  when  alone,  and  with  the  article,  used  in  the  Gospels, 
as  a  proper  name.  It  is  the  name  of  an  office.  The  import  of 
the  expression  must  therefore  be,  '  When  John  had  heard  that 
4  those  works  were  performed  by  Jesus,  which  are  characteristi- 
'  cal  of  the  Messiah,  he  sent.'     Diss.  V.  P.  IV.  §  6—9. 

3.  He  that  cometh,  o  ffxtptroc.  E.  T.  He  that  should  come. 
I  thought  it  better  to  render  this  literally,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  the  Messiah  was  distinguished.  It  answers  in 
Gr.  to  the  Heb.  nan  haba,  taken  from  Psal.  cxviii.  26.  where  he 
is  denominated,  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
beginning  of  a  description  is  usually  employed  to  suggest  the 
whole.  Indeed  the  whole  is  applied  to  him,  ch.  xxi.  9.  Mr.  xi. 
9.  L.  xix.  38.  J.  xii.  13.  and  sometimes  the  abbreviation,  as  here, 
and  in  J.  vi.  14.  Heb.  x.37.  o  tpx*ftti6<  seems  to  have  been  a  title 
as  much  appropriated  as  •  Xf /f»$,  and  «  vj*  rtt  A*fri. 

5.  Good  news  is  brought.     Diss.  V*  P.  II. 

6.  To  whom  I  shall  not  prove  a  stumbling-block,  c<  mt  & 
rnaf$*\t<r<hi  tt  tfut.     Ch.  V.  29.  N. 
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7.  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?  A  proverbial  expression  ;  ira. 
plying,  ( It  is  surely  not  for  any  trifling  matter  that  ye  have  gone 
6  thither.' 

8.  Af£f«ff-«f  ft  ftaXxxtis  tfcarmt  npQu<rvuw—*i  r*  p*X*K*  Q*f)iim 
rti — It  was  observed  (Diss.  X.  P.  V.  §  2.)  that,  when  a  particu- 
lar species  was  denoted  by  an  adjective  added  to  the  general 
name,  the  article,  on  occasion  of  repeating  the  name,  is  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  adjective ;  but  here  we  have  an  example 
wherein,  on  rejecting  the  adjective,  the  substantive  16  supplied 
by  prefixing  the  article  t*  ft*x*x*  for  paAous  lt**n*.  There  is 
evidently,  therefore,  neither  redundancy  nor  impropriety  in  using 
the  article  here,  as  some  have  vainly  imagined.  Either  it  or  the 
repetition  of  the  noun  was  necessary,  in  point  of  precision. 

10.  Angel.  Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  9,  &c. 

VI.  Invaded.  The  comparison  is  here  to  a  country  invaded 
and  conquered,  or  to  a  city  besieged  and  taken  by  storm. 

13.  Were  your  instructers,  wpifartprta.     Ch.  vii.  15.  N. 

15.  Whoever  hath  ears,  &c.     Diss.  II.  P.  III.  §  5. 

16.  In  (he  market-place,  tt  *y*f**>  E.  T.  In  the  markets. 
But  a  great  number  of  MSS.  as  well  as  the  Vul.  Go.  and  Sy.  ver- 
sions, have  the  word  in  the  singular.  The  passage  was  also  read 
thus  by  some  of  the  ancient  expositors.  Moreover,  the  reading 
itself  appears  preferable. 

17.  We  have  sung  mournful  songs,  ftynwvcfuy.  E.  T.  We 
have  mourned.  But  mourning  and  lamenting  are  nearly  synony. 
mous.  Hence  that  indistinctness  in  the  E.  T.  which  makes  a 
reader  at  a  loss  to  know  what  those  children  wanted  of  their 
companions.  If  it  was  to  join  them  ia  mourning,  it  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  retain  the  word,  and  say,  But  ye  have  not 
mourned  viith  us.  There  are  other  reasons  which  render  this 
supposition  improbable.  One  is,  the  former  member  of  the  sen. 
tence  shows,  that  it  was  one  part  which  one  of  the  sets  of  boys 
had  to  play,  and  another  that  was  expected  from  the  other.  A 
second  reason  is,  the  similarity  of  the  construction  in  the  cor- 
responding clauses,  and  the  difference  in  the  contrasted ;  tiAvm- 
fuf  »fUf.—*tpp*r**4f  o/t*fl>,  on  one  side,  and  wc  *p&r*rS* ,— •*%  t*$- 
4«**&«  on  the  other.     These  things  add  a  great  degree  of  proba- 
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bility  to  the  version  I  have  given,  after  Er.  and  Cal.  who  say 
lugubria  cecinimus;  Dio.  G.  F.  and  L»  CI.  who  render  the  words 
in  the  same  way,  and  Hey.  who  says,  sung  mournful  tunes.  But 
what  puts  it,  with  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  to  find  that  the  Seventy 
use  fyvMf  for  elegy,  or  song  of  lamentation,  and  &f*wv  for  to 
sing  such  a  song.  See  2  Sam.  i.  17.  For  that  the  lamentation 
there  following  is  a  song  or  poem,  is  evident  from  its  structure. 
See  also  the  preamble  in  the  Sep.  to  the  book  of  Lamentations, 
where  the  song  which  immediately  follows,  composed  alphabeti. 
cally  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  is  denominated  ty*««, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  other  poems  of  that  book.  That  the  Jews 
used  such  melancholy  music,  sometimes  instrumental,  sometimes 
vocal,  at  funerals,  and  on  other  calamitous  occasions,  appears 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  In  Jeremiah's  time,  they 
had  women  whose  occupation  it  was  to  sing  them,  Jer.  ix.  17. 
They  are  called  in  the  Sep.  $/»»*««.  The  word  is  weakly  ren- 
dered in  our  version  the  mourning  women  ;  much  better  by  Cas. 
prwficas,  women  who,  in  melodious  strains,  gave  vent  to  their 
lamentations.  For  those  who  know  the  power  of  music  in  con- 
junction with  poetry  will  admit  that  these,  by  a  wonderful  charm, 
soothe,  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite,  the  sorrow  of  the 
hearers.  The  words  which  follow  in  v.  18.  render  the  justness  of 
this  interpretation  still  more  evident.  They  are  thus  translated 
by  Hoobigant,  Ut  cito  edant  in  nobis  cantus  lugubres,  ut  la- 
chrymas  effundant  ocnli  nostriy  &c.  And  in  regard  to  the  sense, 
not  much  differently  by  Cas.  Quce  neeniam  de  nobis  editum  firo- 
pere  veniant ;  profundantque  oculi  nostri  lacrymas,  &c.  In  v. 
20.  which  in  onr  version  u  unintelligible  (for  how  mere  wailing, 
artificially  taught,  could  gratify  a  person  in  real  grief,  is  beyond 
comprehension),  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by  a  right 
translation.  Houbigant,  Instituite  ad  lamentum  JUias  vestras, 
suam  quceque  sodalem  ad  cantus  lugubres.  Cas.  to  the  same 
purpose,  Filias  vestras  tamtam,  et  alias  alias  lamentationem 
docete.  In  classical  use  ilso  $ewtn  has  often  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  answers  to  neeniam  edere.  Nwnia,  says  Fes t us,  est 
carmen  quod  in  funere,  hudandi  gratia,  cantatur  ad  tibiam. 

19.  Wisdom  is  justified.     L.  vii.  35.  N. 

20.  Began  to  reproach,  nfyvn  *nth&tu    Mr.  v.  17.  N. 
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21.  Wo  unto  thee  Chorazin.     L.  vi.  24.  N. 

2  In  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  that  is,  '  the  deepest  contrition  and 
4  sorrow.'  Sackcloth  and  ashes  were  the  outward  signs  of  peni- 
tence in  those  days. 

23.  Which  Kast  been  exalted  to  heaven,  n  c*$  th  xpxvs  £^«. 
hur*t.  Vul.  Numquid  usque  in  cesium  exalt  aber  is  f  The  Cop. 
and  the  Eth.  versions  read  in  the  same  manner.  In  conformity 
to  these,  we  find  hi  a  very  few  Gr.  MSS.  f**i  l*s  m  evpxttv  v^«. 
690*9. 

2  Hades.     Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  §  2,  %c. 

25.  /  adore  thee,  tfpftotwvf***  *»'*  E.  T.  J  thank  thee.  The 
word  sometimes  denotes,  to  confess  sins,  sometimes  to  acknow- 
ledge favours,  and  sometimes  also  to  adore  or  celebrate.  It  is 
in  the  last  of  these  senses  I  understand  the  word  here.  The  na- 
ture of  the  sentiment  makes  this  probable.  But  the  reason  as. 
signed,  v.  26.  removes  all  doubt,  Yes,  Father,  because  such  is 
thy  pleasure.  '  Every  thing  in  which  I  discover  thy  will,  I  re. 
4  ceive,  not  with  acquiescence  barely,  but  with  veneration.' 

2  Having  hidden  these  things,— thou  hast  revealed  them, 

amxptfif/etf  Tctvr*,     xett  etartic*Xtfipaf  mora.     E.  T.   Thou  hast  hid 

these  things,— and  hast  revealed  them.  We  have  the  same  idiom, 
Rom.  vi.  17.  God  be  thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 
but  ye  have, obeyed;  the  thanks  are  not  given  for  their  having 
been  formerly  the  servants  of  sin,  but  for  their  being  then  obe- 
dient, Is.  xii.  1.  rendered  literally  from  the  Heb.  is,  Lord,  I  will 
praise  thee,  because  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine  anger  is 
turned  away.  In  interpreting  this,  our  translators  have  not  been 
so  scrupulous,  but^have  rendered  the  middle  clause,  though  thou 
wast  angry  with  me.  I  know  not  why  they  have  not  followed 
the  same  method  here.  Having  hidden  implies  barely,  not  havm 
ing  revealed,  Mr.  iii.  4.  N.  , 

3  From  sages  and  the  learned,  ««*•  0?^*»  *m  ovttrtn.  E.  T. 
From  the  wise  and  prudent.  £#$0$,  as  used  by  the  Evangelists, 
must  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  oan  hacham,  which, 
from  signifying  wise  in  the  proper  sense,  came,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies  in  the  country,  often  to  denote  those  who 
had  the  superintendency  of  these  seminaries,  or  a  principal  part 
in  teaching.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  almost  synony. 
mously  with  scribe  ;  so  that  in  every  view  it  suggests  rather  the 
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literary  honours  a  man  has  attained,  than  the  wisdom  of  which 
he  is  possessed.  Xvttrt  answers  to  the  Heb.  word  pa>  nabon, 
which  is  more  properly  intelligent  or  learned  than  prudent; 
and  both  refer  more  to  the  knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  ap- 
plication, than  to  what  arises  from  experience  and  a  good  under, 
standing.  Accordingly  they  are  here  contrasted  not  with  p*;a<$, 
fools j  but  with  whit,  babes,  persons  illiterate,  whose  minds  had 
not  been  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbies. 

29.  Be  taught  by  me,  puttm  «*•'  tfuv.  E.  T.  Learn  of  me. 
The  phrase  in  Eng,  is  commonly  understood  to  s'gnify,  Follow 
my  example*  Rut  this  does  not  express  the  full  import,  which 
is,  Be  my  disciples,  be  taught  by  me,  and  is  explanatory  of  the 
first  order,  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.  See  J.  vi.  45.  where  being 
taught  of  God,  and  learning  of  the  Father,  are  used  as  synony- 
mous. 

2  Condescending,  Tturtm$  m  xapfut.  E.  T.  Lowly  in  heart. 
I  think,  with  Eisner,  that  our  Lord's  direct  aim  in  this  address 
is  not  to  recommend  these  virtues  in  him  to  the  imitation  of  the 
people,  but  himself  to  their  choice  as  a  teacher.  The  whole  is 
to  be  explained  therefore  as  haying  a  view  to  this  end.  '  Be  in. 
4  structed  by  me,  whom  ye  will  find  a  meek  and  condescending 
1  teacher,  not  rough,  haughty,  and  impatient,  but  one  who  can 
€  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ;  and  who,  more  desirous 
'  to  edify  others  than  to  please  himself,  will  not  disdain  to  adapt 
'  his  lessons  to  the  capacities  of  the  learners.' 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Began  to  pluck,  ifimrr*  nxxttt.     Mr.  t.  17.  N. 

2.  What  it  is  not  lawful.  Plucking  the  ears  of  corn  they  con* 
sidered  as  a  species  of  reaping,  and  consequently  as  servile  work, 
and  not  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 

4.  The  tabernacle,  r«»  •tx*y.  E.  T.  The  house.  The  temple, 
which  is  oftenest  in  Scripture  called  the  house  of  God,  was  not 
then  built.  And  if  the  house  of  the  high  priest  be  here  denomi- 
nated God* s  house,  as  some  learned  men  have  supposed,  the  ap- 
plication is,  I  suspect,  without  example.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  tabernacle  formerly  used,  in- 
cluding the  sacred  pavilion,  or  sanctuary,  and  the  court.  These, 
before  the  building  of  the  temple,  we  find  commonly  denominat. 
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ed  the  house  of  God.  Further,  that  it  was  not  into  the  holy 
place  that  David  went,  appears  from  this  circumstance,  the  loaves 
of  which.he  partook  had  been  that  day  removed  from  before  the 
Lord,  and  new  bread  had  been  put  in  their  room,  1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 
For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  therefore,  and  because  we  do  .not 
apply  the  word  house  to  such  a  portable  habitation,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  use  some  general  name,  as  tabernacle  or  man- 
sion, for  under  either  of  these  terms  the  court  or  inclosure  may 
be  also  comprehended. 

2  The  loaves  of  the  presence,  rw$  «gr*i*  r*  irpdtn**.  E.  T. 
The  shew+bread.  The  Heb.  expression,  rendered  literally,  is 
the  loaves  of  the  face,  or  of  the  presence.  This  I  thought  it 
better  to  restore,  than  to  continue  in  using  a  term  which  con* 
veys  an  improper  notion  of  the  thing*  Purver,  whose  version 
I  have  not  seen,  uses,  as  I  am  informed,  the  same  expression. 

5.  Violate  the  rest  to  be  observed  on  sabbaths,  t«i«  o-«Cff«rj» 
r*  raff?*™  fit CjiAmw-i.  E.  T.  On  the  sabbath  days  firofane  the 
sabbath.  This  looks  oddly,  as  though  the  sabbath  could  be  pro. 
faned  on  any  other  day*  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Heb.  word 
for  Sabbath  signifies  also  rest,  and  is  used  in  both  senses  in  this 
verse.  The  Evangelist,  or  rather  his  translator  into  Greek, 
though  he  retained  the  original  word,  has,  to  hint  a  difference  in 
the  meaning,  made  an  alteration  on  it,  when  introduced  the 
second  time.  Thus  he  uses  o-«CC«w,  from  ?«££««,  for  the  day ; 
but  ffwCftfw  for  the  sabbatical  rest.  If  it  be  asked,  how  the 
priests  violate  the  sabbatical  rest?  the  answer  is  obvious,  by 
killing  and  preparing  the  sacrifices,  as  well  as  by  other  pieces  of 
manual  labour  absolutely  necessary  in  performing  the  religious 
service  which  God  had  established  among  them. 

6.  Something  greater,  fut{m.  E.  T,  A  greater.  But  very 
many  MSS.  and  some  ancient  expositors  read  fui^*.  This  is  also 
more  conformable  to  the  style  in  similar  cases.  See  xi.  9.  and 
in  this  ch.  see  the  note  on  v.  41.  and  42. 

8.  Of  the  sabbath,  x*t  r«  tJ£**u.  E.  T.  Even  of  the  sabbath. 
The  %m  is  wanting  here  in  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  in  some 
early  editions,  in  the  Sy.  and  Cop.  versions.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  read  by  several  ancient  writers,  and  is  rejected  by  Mill  and 
Wetstein,  and  other  critics. 

14.  To  destroy  him,  •*•*%  murvt  mar*Xt<r*ri.  E.  T.  How  they 
might  destroy  him.    Most  modern  translations,  as  well  as  the 
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Eng.  have  in  this  followed  the  Vul.  which  says,  Quomodo  per- 
derent  turn.  Yet  ow#t  is  not  commonly  rendered  quomodo  but 
ut.  There  seems  to  be  no  MS.  which  has  *w$,  else  I  should  have 
suspected  that  this  had  been  the  reading  in  the  copy  used  by  the 
La.  translator.  It  is  true  that  •»$  answers  sometimes  to  quo- 
modo, as  well  as  to  ut ;  but  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translating,  always 
to  prefer  the  usual  signification,  unless  it  would  imply  something 
absurd,  or  at  least  unsuitable  to  the  scope  of  the  place.  Neither 
of  these  is  the  case  here.  If  there  be  any  difference,  the  ordinary 
acceptation  is  the  preferable  one.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
mention  is  made  of  a  design  on  our  Saviour's  life.  It  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  historian  would  acquaint  us  of  their  concurring 
in  the  design,  before  he  would  speak  of  their  consulting  about 
the  means.  The  explanations  given  by  the  Greek  Fathers  sup. 
ply,  in  some  respects,  an  ancient  version,  as  they  frequently 
give  the  sense  of  the  original  in  other  words.  In  this  passage 
Ctfr.  renders  isr*$  by  U*  ui9  not  by  ret  or  •*  rpn*  quomodo. 

16.  Enjoining  them.     Mr.  ix.  25.  N. 

20.  A  dimly  turning  taper  he  will  not  quench,  Xtm  rv^fuw 
tt  <r€t<ni.  £.  T.  Smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench.  By  an  easy 
metonymy  the  material  for  the  thing  made, ./far,  is  here  used  for 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  taper,  and  that  by  a  synecdoche,  for  the 
lamp,  or taper  itself,  which,  when  near  going  out,  yields  more 
smoke  than  light.  The  Sy.  Ara.  and  Per.  render  it  lamp,  Dio. 
says,  lucignuolo.    See  Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah,  xlii.  3. 

23.  Is  this  the  son  of  David  ?  wTi  "  "f  «r*»  •  "«$  A*Sti ;  E.  T. 
Js  not  this  the  son  of  David?  Vul.  and  Ar.  Numquid  hie  est 
filius  David  f  With  this  agree  in  sense,  Er.  Zu.  Cai.  Pise,  and 
Cas.  only  using  num,  not  numquid.  Be.  alone  says,  Nonne  iste 
estjilius  tile  Davidis?  And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
Eng.  and  some  other  Protestant  translators.  The  Sy.  and  most 
of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Vul.  Sc.  observes  that 
farri  is  not  used  by  Mt.  te  interrogate  negatively.  He  might  have 
added,  nor  by  any  writer  of  the  N.  T.  Nonne  does  not  answer 
to  fiuirt ;  but  num,  or  numquid,  in  Eng.  whether.  Only  let  it  be 
observed,  that  whether  with  us  would  often  be  superfluous,  when 
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fueri  in  Gr.  and  nam  in  La.  would  be  necessary  for  distinguish, 
ing  a  question  from  an  affirmation.  See  ch.  vii.  16.  Mr.  iv.  21.  xiv. 
19.  L.  vi.  39.  J.  vii.  31.  viii.22.  xviii.35.  xxi.  5.2  Cor.  xii.  18.  In 
any  one  of  these  places,  to  render  it  by  a  negative  would  pervert 
the  sense.  These  are  all  the  places  wherein  it  occurs  in  this  form. 
The  only  other  passage  in  the  N.  T.  where  it  is  found  is  1  Cor. 
vi.  3.  There  it  has  nn  additional  particle,  and  is  not  fm/tt,  but 
fup-jyi,  used  for  stating  a  comparison,  and  rendered  how  much 
more  ?  This  therefore  cannot  be  called  an  exception.  I  own, 
at  the  same  time,  that  to  say,  Is  this,  or  Is  not  this,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  makes  little  change  in  the  sense.  Both  express 
doubtfulness,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  seems  to 
imply  that  disbelief,  the  latter  that  belief,  preponderates.  J.  ir. 
29.  N. 

24.  This  man,  *t«.  E.  T.  f&u  fellow.  Why  did  not  our 
translators  say  in  the  preceding  verce,  Is  not  this  fellow  the  Son 
of  David?  The  pronoun  is  the  same  in  both.  Our  idiom,  in 
many  cases,  will  not  permit  us  to  use  the  demonstrative,  without 
adding  a  noun.  But  as  the  Gr.  term  does  not  imply,  a  transla- 
tor is  not  entitled  to  add,  any  thing  contemptuous.  By  such 
freedoms,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  these  divine  writers  has 
been  considerably  injured.     Diss.  III.  §  23. 

29.  The  strong  one's  house.     L.  xi.  21,  N. 

31.  Detraction,  £\*<r<pnint*.  Vul.  Blasphemia.  E.  T.  Blas- 
phemy. Cas.  Maledictum.  Er.  Zu.  Pise,  and  Cal.  Convitium. 
The  Gr.  word  denotes  injurious  expressions,  or  detraction  in  the 
largest  acceptation,  whether  against  God  or  man.  When  God 
is  the  object,  it  is  properly  rendered  blasphemy.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  this  passage  both  are  included,  as  the  different  kinds  are 
compared  together,  consequently  the  general  term  ought  to  be 
employed,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  both ;  whereas  the  term 
blasphemy,  with  us,  is  not  used  of  any  verbal  injury  that  is  not 
aimed  directly  against  God.     Diss.  IX.  P.  II. 

2  In  men  is  pardonable,  *Qt$ncrtvM  t*$t  «v0£*T«<f.  E.  T.  Shall 
be  forgiven  unto  men.  As  the  Heb.  has  no  subjunctive  or  po- 
tential mood,  the  future  tense  is  frequently  made  use  of,  for  sup- 
plying this  defect.  This  idiom  is  common  in  the  Sep.  and  has 
been  thence  adopted  into  the  N.  T.     It  is  evidently  our  Lord's 
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meaning  here,  not  that  every  such  sin  shall  actually  be  pardon, 
ed,  but  that  it  is,  in  the  divine  economy,  capable  of  being  par- 
doned, or  is  pardonable.  The  words  in  connection  sufficiently  - 
secure  this  term  from  being  interpreted  venial,  as  it  sometimes 
denotes.  The  words  remissible  and  irremissible,  would  have 
been  less  equivocal,  but  are  rather  technical  terms,  than  words 
in  common  use. 

3  Against  the  spirit.    Diss.  IX.  P.  II.  §  17. 

32.  In  the  present  stated—in  the  future,  n  tovt*  t»  *mw,— -*v 
r*  pu>J*m.  E.  T.  In  this  world, — in  the  world  to  come.  The 
word  state  seems  to  suit  better  here  than  either  age,  which  some 
prefer,  or  world,  as  in  the  common  version.  Admit,  though  by 
no  means  certain,  that  by  the  two  eumtt  are  here  meant  the  Jajro. 
ish  dispensation  and  the  Christian.  These  we  cannot  in  Eng. 
call  ages  ;  as  little  can  we  nans  them  worlds.  The  latter  im- 
plies too  much,  and  the  former  too  little.  But  they  are  frequent.  . 
ly  and  properly  called  states.  And  as  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  original  (for  the  first  clause  may  mean  the  present  life,  and 
the  second  the  life  that  follows),  the  Eng.  word  state  is  clearly 
susceptible  of  this  interpretation  likewise.  And  though  I  con. 
aider  it  as  a  scrupulosity  bordering  on  superstition,  to  preserve 
in  a  version  every  ambiguous  phrase  that  may  be  found  in  the 
original,  where  the  scope  of  the  passage,  or  the  words  in  con. 
struction,  sufficiently  ascertain  the  sense;  yet  where  there  is  real 
ground  to  doubt  about  the  meaning,  one  does  not  act  the  part 
of  a  faithful  translator,  who  does  not  endeavour  to  give  the  sen. 
timent  in  the  same  latitude  to  his  readers  in  which  the  author 
gave  it  to  him.  This  may  not  always  be  possible ;  but,  where 
it  is  possible,  it  should  be  done.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  23. 

35.  Out  of  his  good  treasure,  t%  *»»  mymB^v  dv*Mf  «>  tk  xm^iua. 
E.  T.  Out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart.  But  the  words  tw 
nmqiut*  are  wanting  in  so  many  MSS.  even  those  of  the  greatest 
note,  ancient  versions,  and  commentators,  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  authentic.  Pearce,  through  I  know  not  what  inad- 
vertency, has  said  that  the  word  here  should  be  rendered  treasu* 
ry.  The  treasury  is  the  place  where  treasure  is  deposited,  which 
may  be  a  very  noble  edifice,  though  all  the  treasure  it  contains 
be  good  for  nothing.  Now  a  man's  producing  good  things  is 
surely  an  evidence  of  the  goodness,  not  of  his  storehouse,  but 
of  his  stores. 
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36.  Pernicious  word,  p*u»  «py*>.  E.  T.  Idle  word.  Cas. 
Malum  verbum.  The  epithet  «yy«c,  when  applied  to  words,  has 
been  shown  by  several  to  denote  pernicious,  false,  calumnious. 
To  this  sense  the  context  naturally  leads.  In  the  primitive  mean- 
ing idle,  it  is  applicable  only  to  persons.  When  it  is  applied 
to  things,  as  the  words  or  actions  of  men,  it  is  understood  to  de. 
note  such  in  quality  as  spring  from  habitual  idleness.  And  in 
this  class  the  Jews  were  wont  to  rank'  almost  all  the  vices  of  the 
tongue,  particularly  lying  and  defamation.  See  1  Tim.  v.  13. 
Consider  also  the  import  of  the  phrase  y«rtff$  *w<uy  in  the  cha- 
racter given  of  the  Cretans,  Tit.  i.  12.  This,  if  we  render  the 
word  *py<*  as  in  the  text,  is  idle  bellies,  which,  if  we  were  to  in- 
terpret it  by  our  idiom,  ought  to  denote  abstemiousness,  as  in 
the  abstemious  the  belly  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  idle  or 
unemployed.  Yet  the  meaning  is  certainly  the  reverse.  The 
author's  idea  is  rather  bellies  of  the  idle,  those  who  spend  their 
time  merely  In  pampering  themselves.  Thus  cruel  hands  are  the 
hands  of  cruel  persons,  an  envious  eye  is  the  eye  of  a  roan  or  wo- 
man actuated  by  envy,  a  contemptuous  look  the  look  of  one  who 
cannot  conceal  his  contempt.  From  this  rule  of  interpretation, 
in  such  cases,  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception.  And  by  this 
rnle  interpreted  f*t«r«  *fy*  is  such  conversation  as  abounds  most 
with  habitual  idlers.  It  was  not  uncommon  with  the  Jewish 
doctors,  to  make  verba  otii  stand  as  a  contrast  to  verba  verita. 
lis,  thus  employing  it  as  a  euphemism  for  falsehood  and  lies.  I 
am  far  from  intending,  by  this  remark,  to  signify  that  what  we 
commonly  call  idle,  that  is  vain  and  unedifying,  words,  are  not 
sinful,  and  consequently  to  be  brought  into  judgment.  If  these 
be  not  comprehended  in  the  wuer*  *py*  of  this  passage,  they 
may  be  included  in  the  futp\ryt*,  foolish  talking,  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle,  Eph.  v.  4. 

37.  Or,  %m.  As  both  clauses  in  this  verse  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  same  person,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  wherein  the  copula- 
tive is  properly  rendered  or. 

38.  A  sign;  that  is,  '  a  miracle  in  proof  of  thy  mission.' 

39.  Adulterous,  h*ix*>js.  Vul.  Adultera.  "  This  may  be  un- 
"  derstood,"  says  Si.  "  suitably  to  the  symbolical  phraseology 
u  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  denoting  infidel,  apostate."  He  has  ac- 
cordingly, in  his  translation,  rendered  it  infidcle.  I  cannot  help 
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observing  that,  if  this  had  been  the  rendering  in  the  version  of 
P,  R.  which  here  keeps  the  beaten  road,  and  says  adulter e,  we 
should  have  been  told  by  that  critic,  that  the  term  employed  by 
those  interpreters  was  not  a  translation,  but  a  comment,  which 
they  ought  to  have  reserved  for  the  margin.  And  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  would  have  had,  in  this  place,  more  scope  for  the 
distinction,  than,  in  many  places,  wherein  he  urges  it.  For  it  is 
very  far  from  being  evident  that  our  Saviour  here  adopts  the  al- 
legorical style  of  the  prophets.  Besides,  in  their  style,  it  is  idola- 
try ^  and  not  infidelity,  which  in  Jews  is  called  adultery.  And 
with  idolatry  we  do  not  find  them  charged  in  the  N.  T. 

40.  Of  the  great  fish,  rev  *»r«t*.  E.  T.  The  whale's.  But 
x*r«$  is  not  a  whale,  it  is  a  general  name  for  any  huge  fish,  or  sea 
monster.  It  was  the  word  used  by  the  Seventy,  properly  enough, 
for  rendering  what  was  simply  called,  in  Jonah,  a  great  Jish. 

41.  They  were  warned  by  Jonah.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V.  §  2. 

41,  42.  Something  greater,  *huon  E.  T.  A  greater.  There 
is  a  modesty  and  a  delicacy  in  the  use  made  of  the  neuter  gender 
in  these  verses,  which  a  translator  ought  not  to  overlook.  Our 
Lord  chooses,  on  this  occasion,  rather  to  insinuate,  than  to  af- 
firm, the  dignity  of  his  character ;  and  to  afford  matter  of  reflec- 
tion to  the  attentive  amongst  his  disciples,  without  furnishing 
"his  declared  enemies  with  a-  handle  for  contradiction, 

44.  Furnished,  xvwpwunfl.  E.  T.  Garnished.  K»o>u*>  sig- 
nifies I  adorn,  commonly,  when  applied  to  a  person,  with  appa- 
rel, and  to  a  house,  with  furniture.  This  in  old  Eng.  has  pro- 
bably been  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  garnish,  agreeably  to  the 
import  of  its  Fr.  etymon,  garnir. 

46.  Brothers.  It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  being 
mentioned,  that  in  the  Heb.  idiom  near  relations,  such*  as  nephews 
and  cousins,  are  often  styled  brothers.  The  O.  T.  abounds  with 
examples. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

3.  In  parables,  a  *-*£«£«*«<*.  The  word  *-«f«(«A9,  as  used  by 
the  Evangelists,  has  all  the  extent  of  signification  in  which  the 
Heb.  *>vo  mashal  is  used  in  the  O,  T.    It  not  only  means  what 
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we  call  parable,  but  also  comparison  of  any  kind,  nay  proverb , 
prediction,  or  any  thing  figuratively  or  poetically  expressed, 
sometimes  any  moral  instruction,  as  L.  xiv.  7.  Our  translators 
hare  not  always  rendered  it  parable.  They  call  it  comparison, 
Mr.  iv.  30.  proverb,  L.  iv.  23.  figure,  Heb.  ix.  9.xi.  19.  They 
nave,  however,  retained  the  word  parable  in  several  places, 
where  they  had  as  good  reason  to  change  it  as  in  those  now  men. 
tioned.  A  parable,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
Eng.  is  a  species  of  comparison.  It  differs  from  an  example,  in 
which  there  is  properly  no  similitude,  but  an  instance  in  kind. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  who 
went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus? 
and  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan ;  also  that  of  the  fool,  who, 
when  his  stores  were  increased,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  a 
security  of  enjoyment  for  many  years.  Nor  is  it  every  sort  of 
comparison.  What  is  taken  entirely  from  still  life  we  should 
hardly  call  a  parable.  Such  is  the  comparison  of  the  kingdom 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  to  leaven.  Rational  and  active 
life  seems  always  to  enter  into  the  notion.  Aurther,  the  action 
must  be  feasible,  or  at  least  possible.  Jqtnam's  fable  of  the 
trees  choosing  a  king,  is  properly  an  apologue;  because,  literal, 
ly  understood,  the  thing  is  impossible.  There  is  also  a  diffe- 
rence between  parable  and  allegory.  In  allegory  (which  is  no 
otj^er  than  a  lesson  delivered  in  metaphor)  every  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  has,  through  the  whole,  two  meanings,  the  literal 
and  the  figurative.  Whatever  is  advanced  should  be  pertinent, 
understood  either  way.  The  allegory  is  always  imperfect  where 
this  does  not  hold.  It  is  not  so  in  parable,  where  the  scope  is. 
chiefly  regarded,  and  not  the  words  taken  severally.  That  there 
be  a  resemblance  in  the  principal  incidents  is  all  that  is  required* 
Smaller  matters  are  considered  only  as  a  sort  of  drapery.  Thus, 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  all  the  characters  and  chief  inci- 
dents are  significant,  and  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  by  an 
attentive  reader ;  but  to  attempt  to  assign  a  separate  meaning  to 
the  best  robe,  and  the  ring,  and  the  shoes,  and  the  fatted  calf, 
and  the  music,  and  the  dancing,  betrays  great  want  of  judg. 
ment,  as  well  as  puerility  of  fancy.  In  those  instructions  of  our 
Lord,  promiscuously  termed  parodies,  there  are  specimens  of  all 
the  different  kinds  above  mentioned,  apologue  alone  excepted. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  relation  itself 
vol.  iv.  13 
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be  true  history  or  fiction.    The  troth  of  the  parable  lies  in  the 
justness  of  the  application. 

4.  The  sower ,  •  wttpm.  E.  T.  A  sower.  The  article  here 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  without  design,  as  it  suggests  that  the  ap- 
plication is  eminently  to  one  individual. 

5.  Rocky  ground,  r«  wrr^fv.  E.  T.  Stony  places.  Bat  this 
does  not  express  the  sense.  There  may  be  many  loose  stones, 
from  which  the  place  would  properly  be  denominated  stonyt 
where  the  soil  is  both  rich  and  deep.  What  is  meant  here  is  evi- 
dently  continued  rock,  with  a  very  thin  cover  of  earth. 

0.  Whoever  hath  ears.    Diss.  II.  P.  HI.  §  5. 

1 1.  The  secrets 9  r*  jwngi*.  E.  T.  The  mysteries.  That  the 
common  signification  of  twnipt*  is,  as  rendered  by  Cas.  arcanay 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Diss.  IX.  P.  I.  The  moral  truths  here 
alluded  to,  and  displayed  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable,  are 
as  far  from  being  mysteries,  in  the  common  acceptation,  doc. 
trines  incomprehejuible9  as  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be. 

12.  To  him  thdrhath.     Mr.  it.  24,  25.  N. 

• 

14.  Is  fulfilled^  m»#x?mt*Tm.  I  am  not  positive  that  the  com. 
pound  verb  «MurAip»#  means  more  than  the  simple  9-Avf**,  which, 
for  a  reason  assigned  above  (note  on  ch.  i.  22.),  I  commonly 
translate  verify.  But  as  the  word  here  is  particular,  and  not 
used  in  any  other  passage  of  the  Gospels,  and  as  w>*  in  composi. 
tiott  is  sometimes  what  grammarians  call  intensive,  I  have  imi. 
tated  the  Evangelist  in  changing  the  word.  Though  it  is  evi. 
dent,  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  that  the  character  quoted  was 
that  of  the  people  In  the  prophet's  time ;  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  must  have  been  in  the  description  a  special  view 
to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  which  the  obduracy  of  Isaiah's  contem- 
poraries was  exhibited  chiefly  to  prefigure ;  for,  of  all  the  pas. 
sages  in  the  O.  T.  relating  to  these  events,  this  is  that  which  is 
the  oftenest  quoted  in  the  New. 

15.  Understanding,  tuqSt*.     Diss.  IV.  §23. 

16.  Blessed^  fuuu^ut.  Though  I  commonly  render  this  word 
h°PP9i  *°  distinguish  it  from  <vA*y«r&*,  I  do  not  think  the  ap- 
plication of  (he  word  happy  in  this  verse  would  salt  the  Eng. 
idiom. 
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19.  Mindeth  it  not,  p*  ruunr®*.  E.  T.  Understandeth  it  not. 
Be.  and  Pise  Non  attendit.  Bean.  Ne  la  goute  point.  P.  R. 
and  Sa.  N'y  fait  point  d1 attention.  That  the  verb  m$ntu  fre 
quently  means,  both  in  the  Sep.  and  in  the  N.  T.  to  mind,  to  re- 
gard,  to  attend  to,  is  unquestionable.  See  Ps.  xli.  1.  cvi.  7. 
ProT.  xxi.  12.  Rom.  UL  11.  In  two  of  these  passages  the  com. 
mon  translation  has  considereth ;  and  though  the  verb  under- 
stand is  used  in  the  other  two,  the  context  makes  it  manifest, 
that  the  meaning  is  the  same.  In  the  passage  under  review,  An. 
Hey.  Wes.  use  the  verb  consider  ;  Wor.  and  Wa.  regard.  This 
remark  affects  also  t,  13. 

19,  &c.  Th at  which  felly  &c.  %  «r«{«$.  E.  T.  He  which  re. 
ceived  seed.  I  agree  with  Ham.  in  thinking  that  #  ***£&",  the 
seed,  a  word  in  common  use  both  in  the  Sep.  and  in  the  N.  T. 
is  here  understood.  It  is  this  which  alone  can  be, said  to  be  sown, 
and  not  the  persons  who  are  figured  by  the  different  soils.  In 
the  other  way  of  explaining  it,  there  is  such  a  jumble  of  the  lite, 
ral  sense  and  of  the  figurative,  as  presents  no  image  to  the  mind, 
and  is  unexampled  in  holy  writ. 

2  Eri,  in  such  cases,  is  properly  rendered  denotes. 

31.  He  relapseth,  o^mtuXt^trm.  E.  T.  He  is  offended.  For 
the  general  import  of  the  Gr.  word,  see  the  note  on  ch.  v.  39. 
The  precise  meaning  in  this  passage  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
connection.  Notice  is  taken  of  a  temporary  convert  made  by 
the  word,  whom  persecution  causes  to  relapse  into  his  former 
state.  Cas.  renders  it  desciscit.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  sense, 
and  an  exact  version  of  the  word  o?ir«pr«i  used  in  the  parallel 
place,  L.  viii.  13. 

34.  May  be  compared  to  a. field,  in  which  the  proprietor  had 
sown  good  gram y  i'fuuth  mttpnr*  nrttpm  xoAtt  tfrof/tt*  vt  rm  ttyp" 
murx.  It  is  admitted 'on  all  sides  that,  in  translating  these  simi- 
litudes, the  words  ought  not  to  be  traced  with  rigour.  The  mean- 
ing is  sufficiently  evident. 

35.  Darnel,  {ifmm.  E.  T.  Tares.  Vul.  Ar.  Er.  Zu.  Cal.  Be. 
Pise.  Zizania.  Cas.  (because  zizanium  is  not  Lat.)  has  chosen 
to  employ  a  general  appellation,  and  say,  Malas  herhas.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  parable  itself,  1st,  That  this  weed  was  not  only 
hurtful  to  the  corn,  but  otherwise  of  no  value,  and  therefore  to 
be  severed  and  burnt.    3dly,  That  it  resembled  corn,  especially 
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wheat,  since  it  was  only  when  the  wheat  was  putting  forth  the 
ear  that  these  weeds  were  discovered.  Now  neither  of  these  cha- 
racters will  suit  the  tare,  which  is  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  for  their  use ;  and  which,  being  a  species  of 
vetch,  is  distinguished  from  corn  from  the  moment  it  appears 
above  ground.  Lightfoot  observes  that  the  Talmudic  name  an- 
swering to  $£*?<«*  is  tWr  zomVi, which  is  probably  formed  from 
the  Gr.  and  quotes  this  saying,  Triticum  et  zonin  non  sunt  semi, 
na  heterogenea.     Chr.  remarks  to  the  same  purpose,  u*  *aa«  t, 

rsr^fue,  «AA«  £t£#9tec  xttXtt,  o  nou  %ttr»  vuft  oif/t f,  totxt  w#f  r«  circa, 
*'  he  mentions  no  other  weed  but  zizania,  which,  in  its  appear* 
"  ance,  bears  a  resemblance  to  wheat."     It  may  be  remarked  by 
the  way,  that  Chr.  speaks  of  it  as  a  plant  at  that  time  known  to 
every  body.     Now,  as  it  cannot  be  the  tare  that  is  meant,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  is  the  darnel,  in  La.  lolium,  namely,  that 
species  called  by  botanists  temulentum,  which  grows  among  corn, 
not  the  lolium  perenne,  commonly  called  ray,  and  corruptly 
rye-grass,  which  grows  in  meadows.     For,  1st,  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  La.  word  by  which  the  Gr.  was  wont  to  be  inter, 
preted.     2dly,  It  agrees  to  the  characters  above  mentioned.     It 
is  a  noxious  weed ;  for  when  the  seeds  happen  to  be  mingled  and 
ground  with  the  corn,  the  bread  made  of  this  mixture  always  oc. 
casions  sickness  and  giddiness  in  those  who  eat  it ;  and  the  straw 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  cattle :  it  is  from  this  quality,  and 
the  appearance  of  drunkenness  which  it  produces,  that  it  is  termed 
yvraie  in  Fr.  and  has  the  specific  name  temulentum  given  it  by 
botanists.     And  probably  for  the  same  reason  it  is  called  by  Vir- 
gil, infelix  lolium.     It  has  also  a  resemblance  to  wheat  sufficient 
to  justify  all  that  relates  to  this  in  the  parable,  or  in  the  above 
quotations.     By  that  saying,  non  sunt  semina  heterogenea,  we 
are  not  to  understand,  with  Lightfoot,  that  they  are  of  the  same 
genus,  but  that  they  are  of  the  same  class  or  tribe.     Both  are 
comprehended  in  the  gramina  ;  nay  more,  both  terminate  in  a 
bearded  spike,  having  the  grains  in  two  opposite  rows.     AH  the 
Fr.  translations  I  have  seen  render  it  yvraie.    Dio.  zizzanie, 
which  in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca,  is  explained  by  the  La. 
lolium.    Those  who  render  it  cockle  are  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
the  common  version.   The  only  Eng.  translation  in  which  I  have 
found  the  word  darnel  is  Mr.  Wesley's. 
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32.  The  smallest  of  all  seeds  ;  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds  with 
-which  the  people  of  Judea  were  then  acquainted.  Oar  Lord's 
words  are  to  be  interpreted  by  popular  use.  And  we  learn  from 
this  Gospel,  xvii.  20.  that  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  was  be- 
come proverbial  for  expressing  a  very  small  quantity. 

2  Becometh  a  tree.  That  there  was  a  species  of  the  sinapi,  or 
at  least  what  the  Orientals  comprehended  under  that  name,  which 
rose  to  the  size  of  a  tree,  appears  from  some  quotations  brought 
by  Lightfoot  and  Buxtorf,  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbies, 
men  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  partiality,  when  their  testimo- 
ny happens  to  favour  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 

33.  Measures,  *w*.  The  word  denotes  a  particular  measure ; 
but  as  we  have  none  corresponding  to  it,  and  as  nothing  seems 
to  depend  on  the  quantity,  I  have,  after  our  translators,  used 
the  general  name,  ch.  v.  15.  N. 

35.  Things  whereof  all  antiquity  hath  been  silent,  suiyvpifttt* 
«*••  ucr«&AiK  nsTfia.  E.  T.  Tilings  which  have  been  kept  secret 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  Evangelist  has  not  fol- 
lowed literally  either  the  Heb.  ov  W  nwn,  or  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  *rp«CAjpu»r«  «v'  «fx«$,  but  has  faithfully  given  the  mean- 
ing. I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  him  in  this,  attaching  myself 
more  to  the  sense  than  to  the  letter.  This  is  in  a  more  especial 
manner  allowable  in  translating  quotations  from  a  poem.  Diss. 
XII.  P.  I.  §  10.  As  to  the  phrase  tuerc&tM  no-fit*,  see  ch.  xxv. 
34.  N. 

39.  Conclusion  of  this  state,  cvmXti*  ry  mm**.  E.  T.  The 
end  of  the  world  ;  turn,  state,  ch.  xii.  32.  N.  I  commonly  ren- 
der rg*ot  end,  rvrrtXti*  conclusion. 

41.  All  seducers,  wanr*  nuoi***.  This  term  commonly  de- 
notes the  actions  or  things  which  ensnare  or  seduce ;  here  it  is 
the  persons,  being  joined  with  w$  *-«<ot<k,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered seducers.  ; 

48.  The  useless,  r»  c-**r£«,  ch.  vii.  17.  N. 

52.  New  things  and  old,  %*h*  j£  «-**«<«.  E.  T.  Things  new 
and  old.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  Gr.  Each  of  the  adjec- 
tives, by  its  gender  and  number,  virtually  expresses  its  own  sub- 
stantive. In  the  E.  T.  both  adjectives  new  and  old  are  constru- 
ed with  the  same  substantive  things,  though  they  do  not  relate  to 
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the  same  subject ;  for  the  new  things  Are  certainly  different  from 
the  old.  Either,  therefore,  the  word  things  ought  to  be  repeated,  - 
and  it  should  be  things  new,  and  things  old;  or  the  arrangement 
should  be  altered.  If  both  adjectives  immediately  precede  the 
noun  or  immediately  follow,  both  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  substantive,  and  ought  to  relate  to  the  same  subject.  If 
the  noun  be  placed  after  one  of  the  adjectives,  and  before  the 
other,  it  will  be  understood  as  belonging  only  to  the  first,  and 
suggesting  the  repetition  of  the  term  after  the  second.  In  the 
present  case,  common  sense  secures  us  against  mistake :  but,  if 
we  do  not  avoid  improprieties  in  plain  cases,  we  have  no  securi- 
ty for  escaping  them,  where  they  may  perplex  and  mislead.  See 
Phil,  of  Rhet.  B.  II.  ch.  vi.  §  II.  P.  II. 

54.  Synagogue.  One  MS.  with  the  Vul.  Sy.  and  Arm.  ver. 
sions  reads  synagogues. 

55.  The  carpenter's  son,  •  ru  rotm*  ««*.  Some  affirm  that 
all  the  evidence  we  have  that  Joseph  was  a  carpenter  is  from  tra- 
dition ;  that  the  word  used  in  the  Gospels  means  artificer  in  ge- 
neral, at  least,  one  who  works  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  Gr.  nnxm  answers  nearly  to  the  Lat.  faber,  which, 
according  to  the  word  accompanying  it,  as  lignarius,  Jerrarius, 
avrarius,  eboris,  or  marmoris,  expresses  different  occupations. 
Thus,  we  have  also,  metrn  (vA*?,  rt&q*,  x*****  AiAw,  for  so  many 
sorts  of  artificers.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  saying  also, 
that  when  the  word  is  used  alone,  it  commonly  denotes  one  of 
these  occupations  only,  and  not  any  of  them  indifferently.  That 
this  is  actually  the  case  with  this  word,  in  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers ;  and  that,  when  it  is  by  itself,  it  implies  a  carpenter,  may 
be  proved  by  the  following,  amongst  other  passages  in  the  Sep. 
2  Ki.  xxii.  6.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  12.  xxxiv.  11.  Ezr.  iii.  7.  Is.  xlL 
7.  Zech.  i.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  found  a  single 
passage  where  it  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  to  denote  a 
man  of  a  different  occupation.  There  is  something  analogous, 
though  the  words  are  not  equivalent,  in  the  use  of  the  word  smith 
with  us.  If  is  employed  in  composition  to  denote  almost  every 
artificer  in  metal,  the  species  being  ascertained  by  the  word  com- 
pounded with  it.  Hence  we  have  goldsmith,  silversmith,  cop* 
persmith,  locksmith,  gunsmith,  blacksmith.  But  if  we  use  the 
word  smith,  simply,  and  without  any  thing  connected  to  confine 
its  signification,  we  always  mean  blacksmith. 
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55,  56.  Do  not  his  brothers,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon, 
and  Judas,  and  all  his  sisters  live  amongst  us  f  «  mi$%Q*  mnn 

wfof  nu#s  tin.    Upon  reflection,  it  appears  the  more  natural  way 
of  translating  these  two  clauses,  to  make  but  one  question  of  both* 
*  rif*  Jn*<.     Mr.  ri.  3.  N. 

57.  They  were  scandalized  at  hint,  ti%wfi*}*&ff  n*vr*.  E.  T. 
They  were  offended  in  him.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  Eng.  rerb  scandalize,  expresses  better  the  sense  of  the 
Gr.  than  any  other  in  the  language.  To  be  scandalized,  is  to  be 
offended  on  account  of  something  supposed  criminal  or  irreli- 
gious. This  was  the  case  here.  Their  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ness of  our  Lord's  birth  and  education,  made  them  consider  him 
as  guilty  of  an  impious  usurpation,  in  assuming  the  character  of 
a  Prophet,  much  more  in  aspiring  to  the  title  of  the  Messiah. 
The  verb  to  be  offended,  does  not  reach  the  sense,  and  to  be 
offended  in,  can  hardly  be  said  to  express  any  thing,  because  not 
in  the  idiom  of  the  tongue.     Ch.  ▼.  29.  N. 

■ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Tetrarch,  Trr^^w.  Properly,  the  governor  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  country ;  commonly  used  as  a  title  inferior  to  king,  and 
denoting  chief  ruler.  The  person  here  spoken  of  was  Antipas, 
a  son  of  Herod' the  Great.  The  name  king  is  sometimes  given 
to  tetrarchs.     See  Terse  9. 

3.  His  brother.  Sons  of  the  same  father,  Herod  the  Great, 
by  different  mothers. 

9  Philip's.  The  name  is  not  in  the  Vul.  nor  in  the  Cam.  MS. 
It  is  in  the  Sax. 

4.  It  is  not  lawfuifor  thee  to  have  her.  As  it  appears  from 
Josephus  (Antiq.  L.  xriii.  c.  7.)  that  this  action  was  perpetrated 
during  the  life  of  her  husband,  it  was  a  complication  of  the 
crimes  of  incest  and  adultery.  There  was  only  one  case  where, 
in  a  man  might  lawfully  marry  his  brother's  widow,  which  was, 
when  he  died  childless.  But  Herodias  had  a  daughter  by  her 
husband. 

6.  But  when  Herod's  birth-day  was  kepi,  yntrtm  it  *y*p*w9 
r*r  'Hf»JdV.  Some  think,  that  by  y*f$*  is  here  meant  the  day  of 
Herod's  accession  to  his  tetrarchy.    The  word  may  sometimes 
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be  used  with  this  latitude ;  but  unless  where  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  it  has  that  meaning,  the  safer  way  is  to  prefer  the 
customary  interpretation. 

9.  The  king  was  sorry,  nevertheless,  from  a  regard  to  his 
oath,  &c.  In  how  dispassionate  a  manner,  and  with  what  un- 
common candour  does  Mt.  relate  this  most  atrocious  action  !  No 
exclamation  !  no  exaggeration  !  no  invective  I  There  is  no  allow, 
ance,  which  even  the  friend  of  Herod  would  have  urged  in  ex. 
ten  nation  of  his  guilt,  that  this  historian  is  not  ready  to  make. 
He  was  sorry,  nevertheless,  from  a  regard  to  his  oath,  and  his 
guests-^ -The  remark  of  Raphelius  on  the  whole  story  is  so  per- 
tinent, that  I  cannot  avoid  subjoining  it:  "  Vide,  quanta  simpli- 
"  citate  rem  narret,  ne  graviori  quidem  verbo  factum  indignissi. 
u  mum  notans.  Neque  haec  aliter  scribi  opportuit.  Ne  quis 
<(4gitur  forsan  imperitior  ista  aspernetur,  quasi  crasso  nimis  filo, 
"  nulloque  artificio,  sint  contexta :  aliis  formis  alia  ornamenta 
"  conveniunt.  Hanc,  quaro  Matthaeus  sermoni  suo  indnit,  nati* 
u  vus  maxime  color,  et  nuda  rerum  expositio  honestat." 

13.  By  land,  *•$£+  E.  T.  On  foot.  The  Gr.  word  has  un- 
questionably both  significations.  It  means  on  foot,  when  op- 
posed to  on  horseback;  and  by  land,  when  contrasted  with 
by  sea. 

15.  Towards  the  evening.    See  Terse  23.  N. 

19.  Blessed  them,  tvXayi)<re.  E.  T.  He  blessed.  With  us,  to 
bless  is  an  active  verb  ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  Whom,  or  what, 
did  he  bless  ?  The  words  in  connection  lead  us  to  apply  it  to  the 
loaves.  Thus,  He  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves.  Ori- 
ental use,  however,  would  incline  us  to  think  that  the  meaning 
is,  blessed  God.;  that  is,  gave  thanks  to  him.  Thus,  in  the  other 
miracle  of  the  same  kind,  recorded  in  the  next  chapter,  instead 
of  tvXrywi,  we  have  «v;&*f  iw*«,  having  given  thanks.  See  also 
Mr.  viii.  6.  J.  vi.  11.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  last  supper.  What  one  calls 
tu*»ync-*f,  another  calls  tvxetptsyp-xq.  This  would  make  us  suspect 
the  terms  to  be  synonymous.  But  as  we  find  the  word  ii/Aty** 
applied  L.  ix.  16.  and  1  Cor.  x.  16.  to  the  things  distributed, 
it  is  better  here  to  give  it  the  interpretation  to  which  the  con- 
struction evidently  points.  The  Jews  have,  in  their  rituals,  a 
prayer  used  on  such  occasions,  which  they  call  nro  brachach, 
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that  is,  the  blessing,  or  benediction.  It  is  probable,  that  no  more 
was  meant  by  either  verb  than  that  he  said  such  a  prayer. 

23.  It  was  late.  It  may  appear  strange  to  an  ordinary  reader, 
that  the  same  phrase,  ^^  ywfunK,  is  used,  t.  15.  to  express 
the  time  when  his  disciples  applied  to  him  to  dismiss  the  multi- 
tude, which  was  immediately  before  he  fed  them  miraculously  in 
the  wilderness,  and  now  after  they  had  eaten  and  were  dismissed, 
after  the  disciples  were  embarked,  and  had  sailed  half  way  over 
the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  after  he  himself  had  retired  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  been  occupied  in  prayer,  the  time  is  represented  by 
the  same  phrase,  *^<«f  ytw/Atm*.   Let  it  be  observed,  for  the  sake 
of  removing  this  difficulty,  that  the  Jews  spoke  of  two  evenings: 
the  first  was  considered  as  commencing  from  the  ninth  hour ; 
that  is,  in*our  reckoning,  three  o'clock  afternoon;  the  second 
from  the  twelfth  hour,  or  sunset.     This  appears  from  several 
passages  of  the  O.  T.     In  the  institution  of  the  passover,  for  in- 
stance, the  people  are  commanded  (Ex.  xiL  6.)  to  kill  the  lamb 
in  the  evening.     The  marginal  reading,  which  is  the  literal  ver- 
sion of  the  Heb.  is  between  the  two  evenings;  that  is,  between 
three  and  six  o'clock  afternoon.     What  is  said,  therefore,  v.  15. 
denotes  no  more,  than  that  it  was  about  three ;  what  is  said  here 
implies,  that  it  was  after  sun.set.     The  attendant  circumstances 
remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  words.     But  as  it  was  impossible 
to  make  this  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  perspicuous  in  a  translation, 
I  have  given,  in  the  version,  the  import  which  the  phrase  has  in 
the  different  places,  and  have  added  this  explanation  for  the  sake 
of  the  unlearned.     Mr.  xv.  42.  N. 

33.  A  son  of  God,  «•$  S<*.  E.  T.  The  son  of  God.  In  re. 
gard  to  the  title  i  vm  m  &*,  which  alone  expresses  definitely  the 
Son  of  God,  Mt.  mentions  it  only  once  as  given,  by  any  man,  to 
our  Lord,  before  his  resurrection  ;  and  that  was  in  the  memo- 
rable confession  made  by  Peter,  ch.  xvi.  16.  which  gave  occasion 
to  a  remarkable  declaration  and  promise.  It  may  be  asked,  Did 
not  those  mariners  mean  that  our  Lord  was  the  Messiah,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  eminently  than  any  other,  the  Son  of  God? 
It  is  not  certain  that  this  declaration  implies  their  belief  in  him 
as  the  Messiah :  they  might  intend  only  to  say  that  he  was  a 
Prophet ;  for  such  are  denominated  sons  of  Cod :  but  supposing 
they  meant  the  Messiah,  we  know  too  well  the  notions  which  at 
VOB.  iv.  14 
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that  time  obtained  universally  concerning  the  Messiah,  as  a  tern, 
poral  deliverer,  to  conclude  that  they  annexed  to  the  appellation, 
i  Son  of  God,  aught  of  that  peculiarity  of  character  which  Chris- 

I  tians  now  do,  on  the  best  authority.     If,  instead  of  God,  we 

should  say,  a  God,  the  version  would  be  still  more  literal,  and 
perhaps  more  just.  Some  think  that  those  mariners  were  Pagans, 
of  whom  there  was  a  great  mixture  in  some  places  on  the  coasts 
of  this  lake.  If  they  were,  the  Son  of  a  God  would  be  the  pro* 
per  expression  of  their  meaning.     Ch.  xxvii.  54.  N. 

35.  That  country,  rtn  *rtpt%*ff  fx$iw     E.  T.  That  country 
round  about,     Mr.  i.  28.  N. 


CHAPTER  XV.  «. 

1 .  Of  Jerusalem,  «*»  'ltpovivfun.  That  *«■«,  before  the  name 
of  a  place,  often  denotes  simply  of,  or  belonging  to,  and  not 
from,  that  place,  many  proofs  might  be  brought  from  classical 
writers,  as  well  as  from  sacred.  Of  the  latter  sort,  the  three 
examples  following  shall  suffice:  J.  xi.  1.  Acts  xvii.  13.  Heb. 
xiii.  21. 

4.  Revileth,  xaauXyyat.  E.  T.  Curseth.  I  am  astonished  that 
modern  translators  have  so  generally  rendered  the  Gr.  x*xo*ry$tvy 
by  the  word  to  curse,  or  some  equivalent  term.  To  curse,  that 
is,  to  pray  imprecations,  is  always  expressed  in  the  N.  T.  by 
%*rtt{etrB>cti,  *9*$t(t*Ttgtif,  x*TcoaAiium£ui9  a  curse,  by  xar*ptt, 
*>«*/**,  x*T*f*4tp* ;  cursed,  by  juertp «p«f*  and  c ;nx«r«f «r«$.  The 
proper  import  of  the  word  **x*?*ytn,  is  to  give  abusive  language, 
to  revile,  to  calumniate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  justly,  that 
cursing,  as  one  species  of  abusive  words,  is  also  included.  But 
it  is  very  improper  to  confine  a  term  of  so  extensive  signification, 
to  this  single  particular.  Nay  more,  the  application,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  evidently  to  reproachful  words  quite  differ- 
ent  from  cursing.  Our  Lord,  by  quoting  both  the  command, 
ment  and  the  denunciation  against  the  opposite  crime,  has  shown, 
that  the  Pharisees  not  only  allowed  the  omission,  but,  in  a  cer. 
tain  case,  prohibited  the  observance  of  the  duty ;  nay,  which  is 
worse,  made  no  account  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  which, 
by  the  law,  had  been  pronounced  capital.  First,  They  had  de- 
vised for  children  an  easy  method  of  eluding  the  obligation  to 
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maintain  their  indigent  parents,  which  is  implied  in  the  honour 
enjoined  by  the  precept ;  and,  secondly,  They  made  light  of  a 
man's  treating  his  parent  abusively,  when  they  permitted  him  to 
say  with  impunity,  "  1  devote  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit 
"  thee;"  which,  though  not  properly  cursing  his  parent,  was 
threatening  him,  and  venting  an  implicit  imprecation  against 
himself,  that  he  might  be  held  guilty  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  if 
ever  he  contributed  to  his  support.  This  I  take  to  be  the  *mm. 
Xvyt*j  the  abuse,  of  which  our  Lord  signifies,  that,  instead  of 
being  the  means  of  releasing  them  from  the  observance  of  an  ex- 
press command  of  God,  wtfs  itself  a  crime  of  the  most  heinous 
nature.  The  Heb.  verb  is  SSp  kalal,  the  signification  of  which  is 
equally  extensive  with  that  of  the  Gr.  and  it  has,  in  some  places 
of  the  O.  T.  been  as  improperly  rendered  as  the  Gr.  is  in  the  N. 
In  none,  indeed,  more  remarkably  than  in  Nehem.  xiii.  25. 
where  the  inspired  writer  says  only,  /  rejyroached  them,  our  in. 
terpreters  have,  not  very  decently,  made  him  say,  /  cursed  them. 
The  Heb.  kalal,  and  the  Gr.  cacologeo,  are  both  rightly  render- 
ed, by  all  the  Lat.  translators,  maledico,  a  term  exactly  of  the 
same  import.  But  those  Gr.  words  above  quoted,  which  signi- 
fy properly  to  curse,  are  rendered  very  differently  by  them  all. 
For  this  purpose,  they  use  imprecor,  execror,  detcstor,  devovco, 
dirts  ago,  and  anathematizo.  The  verb  jutr*^^**,  is  only  once 
in  the  Vul.  translated  maledico ;  and  into  this  1  imagine  the 
translator  has  been  led,  by  an  inclination  to  verbal  antithesis, 
which  has  often  occasioned  a  greater  deviation  fcom  the  sense. 
Benedicile  maledicentibus  vobis.  The  only  Eng.  versions  I  have 
seen,  which  render  x***?*ym  revilcth,  are  West's  Wor.'s  and 
Wa.'s.  Sa.  after  the  version  of  P.  R.  has  well  expressed  the 
sense  in  Fr.  by  a  periphrasis,  qui  aura  outrage  dc paroles, 

5,  I  devote.     Mr.  vii.  11.  N. 

2  Honour  by  his  assistance.     Diss.  XII  P.  I.  §  15. 

8.  This  people  address  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honour  me 
with  their  lips.  Eyyi^ti  put  o  A«df  xro$  rm  r^utrt  avrm,  xui  raif 
X«Afo-f  pi  rip*,  Vul.  Populus  hie  labiis  me  honorat.  There  is 
nothing  to  answer  to  these  words,  tyyi£u  /**<  T«  <*«p«t<  *vrm  km*z 
the  like  defect  is  in  the  Sy.  the  Cop.  the  Sax.  the  Kth.  and  the 
Arm.  versions.  The  words  are  also  wanting  in  three  MSS.  The 
passage  in  the  prophecy  quoted,  is  agreeable  to  the  common 
reading. 
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9.  Institutions  merely  human,  arxXfJutrot,  nxfyavm.  E.  T.  'The 
commandments  of  men.  The  word  nrx^cx  occurs  but  thrice  in 
the  N.  T.  namely  here,  in  the  parallel  place,  Mi\  vii.  7.  and  in 
Col.  ii.  22.  In  all  these  places  it  is  joined  with  tu^mwm ;  as  it  is 
also  in  the  passage  of  the  Sep.  here  quoted.  Moreover,  in  all 
these  places,  the  fvr*Ap«r«  are  mentioned  with  evident  disappro- 
bation, and  contrasted,  by  implication,  with  the  precepts  of  God, 
which,  in  the  N.  T.  are  never  denominated  trrxXfutta,,  but  f*r«;*l. 
For  these  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  suitable  to  the  original,  to 
distinguish  them  in  the  version. 

12.  Scandalized.     Ch.  xiii.  57.  N. 

15.  Saying,  *r*{c&o?ai9.  E.  T.  Parable.  What  Peter  wanted 
to  be  explained,  as  the  following  words  show,  was  that  sentence, 
maxim,  or  proverb,  which  we  have  in  v.  11.  It  is  not  what  goeth 
into  the  mouth— This,  on  no  principle,  could  be  rendered  para- 
ble, except  that  of  Ar.  of  always  translating  the  same  word  by  the 
same  word ;  a  principle  which  our  interpreters  have  not  often 
followed,  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  term.     Ch.  xiii.  3.  N. 

17.  The  sink.     Mr.  vii.  19.  N. 

26.  To  the  dogs,  rot*  kv$ action;.  Our  Lord,  in  this  expression, 
did  but  adopt  the  common  style  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  in 
relation  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  this  woman  belonged ;  and  he 
did  this,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make  the  reflection,  in  v.  28. 
stride  more  severely  against  the  former. 

30,  31.  The  cripple,  *vAA*$.  E.  T.  maimed.  Though  maim- 
ed is  sometimes  expressed  by  «i/AA««,  the  Gr.  word  is  not  confin- 
ed to  this  sense,  but  denotes  equally  one  who  wants  a  limb,  and 
one  who  has  not  the  use  of  it.  In  a  relation,  such  as  this,  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  in  its  fullest  latitude.  Where  the  context  shews 
it  refers  to  one  deprived  of  a  member,  as  xviii.  8.  it  should  be 
maimed.  In  v.  31.  there  is  nothing  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Ara.  Eth. 
and  Sax.  versions  answering  to  jcvXMh  hynn. 

32.  Lest  their  strength  fail,  twort  ixAt/foro.  E.  T.  Lest  they 
faint.  Vul.  Ne  deficiant.  Be.  more  explicitly,  Ne  viribus 
deficiant.  Cas.  to  the  same  purpose,  Ne  defatiscantur.  None 
of  these  implies  so  much  as  the  Eng.  to  faint.    The  Lat.  phrase, 
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corresponding  to  it,  is  animi  deliquium  pati.  It  appeal's,  indeed, 
from  several  passages  in  the  Bible,  that  when  the  common  trans, 
lation  was  made,  the  Eng.  verb  to  faint,  meant  no  more  than 
what  we  should  now  express  by  the  phrase,  to  grow  faint,  to 
become  languid,  to  fail  either  in  strength  or  resolution.  See 
Josh.  ii.  0.  24.  Prov.  xxiv.  10.  Is.  xl.  30,  31.  L.  xviii.  1.2  Cot. 
iv.  16.  Gal.  vi.  9.  Eph.  iii.  13.  Diss.  XI.  P.  II.  §  6. 

37.  Mounds,  **-t/^*«.     Ch.  xvi.  9,  10.  N. 

39.  Magdala*  MxySa**.  The  Vul.  Magcdan;  in  which  it  has 
the  concurrence  only  of  the  Cam.  MS.  and  of  the  Sax.  version. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  To  try  him,  *n£*£<»rrt$.  E.  T.  Tempting.  For  the  import 
of  the  Gr.  word,  see  the  note  on  ch.  iv.  7.  for  there  is  here  no 
difference  in  signification,  between  the  simple  **e<f«£«,  and  the 
compound  ttaru{*£».  An.  substitutes  for  this  word,  with  a  cap- 
tious design,  and  Wor.  Captiously.  These  expressions  neither 
give  the  sense,  nor  are  in  the  spirit,  of  the  Evangelist.  I  admit 
that  it  appears  from  the  story,  that  those  men  were  captious.  It 
Is  certain,  however,  that  the  sacred  writer  does  not  call  them  so, 
but  leaves  us  to  collect  it  from  the  naked  fact.  Their  putting 
questions  to  make  trial  of  Jesus,  did  not  of  itself  imply  it;  that 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  best  of  motives.  The  historian 
invariably  preserves  the  same  equable  tenor,  never  betraying  the 
smallest  degree  of  warmth  against  any  person,  or  attempting  to 
prepossess  the  minds,  or  work  upon  the  passions,  of  his  readers. 
There  are  few  mistakes  so  injurious  to  the  original,  as  these  in. 
fusions  of  a  foreign  temper. 

3.  *t«-m^it«.  E.  T.  Hypocrites.  But  this  word  is  not  found 
in  some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  Nor  has  it  been  in  those  co. 
pies  from  which  the  Vul.  second  Sy.  Arm.  Eth.andSax.  versions 
were  made.     Nor  was  it  in  the  copies  used  by  Chr. 

8.  Distrustful.     Ch.  vi.  30.  3. 

9,  10.  Baskets— mounds,  *«0im«— «-»i^*J*«.  E.  T.  Baskets — 
baskets.  In  the  relation  formerly  given  of  both  miracles,  and 
here,  where  our  JLord  recapitulates  the  principal  circumstances 
of  each,  the  distinction  of  the  vessels  employed  fox  holding  the 
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fragments  is  carefully  marked.  Now,  though  our  words  are  not 
fit  for  auswering  entirely  the  same  purpose  with  the  original 
terms,  which  probably  conveyed  the  idea  of  their  respective  si. 
zes,  and  consequently  of  the  quantity  contained  ;  still  there  is  a 
propriety  in  marking,  were  it  but  this  single  circumstance,  that 
there  was  a  difference.  A  mound  is  a  hand-basket.  It  is  men. 
tioned  by  Thevenot*,  as  used  in  the  East.  Harmer  also  takes 
notice  of  this  circumstance,  Obs.  xxvi.  Hence  (according  to 
Spelman)  the  term  Maundy-Thursday,  the  name  given  to  the 
Thursday  before  Easter ;  because  annually,  on  that  day,  the 
king  was  wont  to  put,  into  a  maund  or  hand-basket,  his  alms  to 
the  poor.  All  the  Lat.  and  foreign  translations  1  have  seen,  an. 
cient  and  modern,  Lu.'s  alone  excepted,  make  the  distinction, 
though  their  words  are  as  ill  adapted  as  ours.  How  it  has  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  Eng.  translators,  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
by  them  only,  I  cannot  imagine. 

13.  Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  *  E.  T.  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?  Our  translators  have 
been  generally  very  attentive  to  grammatical  correctness.  Here 
they  seem  to  have  overlooked  it,  through  attending  more  to  the 
sound  than  to  the  construction  of  the  words  in  Gr.  and  La.  T»« 
fit  Afyvovf  ii  mtfvwt  tmu9  r«*  vuv  ru  «ri|f«xv ;  Vul.  Quern  dicunt 
homines  essefilium  hominis  f  It  must  be  ntm  and  quern,  as  agree, 
ing  with  fu  and  fdium  hominis  in  the  accusative,  and  connected 
with  the  substantive  verb  tttxt,  and  esse  in  the  infinitive.  Thus, 
we  should  say  properly,  in  Eng.  Whom  do  they  take  me  to  be  ? 
for  the  very  same  reason ;  whom  agreeing  with  me  in  the  accu. 
sative,  and  both  suiting  the  verb  to  be  in  the  infinite.  But, 
in  any  of  these  languages,  if  the  sentence  be  so  construed  as  that 
the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  pro. 
nouns  must  be  in  the  nominative.  We  say,  Who  (not  whom)  is 
he  ?  for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  say,  Quis  (not  quern) 
est  hie;  or  r<«  (not  nv«)  ten  *t<*.  I  should  not  have  thought 
this  grammatical  criticism  worth  making,  had  I  not  observed 
that  the  most  of  our  late  translators  had,  I  suppose,  through 
mere  inattention,  implicitly  followed  the  manner  of  the  Eng. 
interpreters. 

*  That  the  Son  of  Man  is  ?  E.  T.  That  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  * 
This  is  conformable  to  the  common  reading.    The  ^u,  however, 

*  Travels,  part  I.  b.  11.  ch.  xxiv. 
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was  not  found  in  any  of  the  copies  used  by  Jerom.  The  Vul. 
Are.  Sax.  Cop.  and  Etb.  versions,  have  no  word  corresponding 
to  it.  Besides,  it  fe  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  the  Gospels.  In 
no  other  passage,  where  our  Lord  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Man, 
does  he  annex  the  personal  pronoun,  or  express  himself  in  the 
first  person,  but  in  the  third. 

18.  Thou  art  named  Rock ;  and  on  this  rock,  <rv  tt  fltrpt,  kxi 
tiri  rctvnt  r»  wtr^ *—  E.  T.  Thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock — 
But  here  the  allusion  to  the  name,  though  specially  intended  by 
our  Lord,  is  totally  lost.  There  was  a  necessity,  therefore,  in 
Eng.  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  declaration  made,  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  letter.  I  say  in  Eng.  because  in  several  langua. 
ges,  Lat.  Itn.  and  Fr.  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  Sy.  and  Gr.  the 
name,  without  any  change,  shews  the  allusion. 

2  The  gates  of  hades.     Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  §  17. 

19.  Whatever  thou  shalt  bind— whatever  thou  shalt  loose— 
Ch.  xviii.  18.     N. 

20.  The  name  Jesus  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.  and  some  an. 
cient  versions. 

21.  Began  to  discover,  np%&*  in*tvttr.     Mr.  v.  17.  N. 

22.  Taking  him  aside,  wpv>*&»tui&*  avrov.  E.  T.  Took  him 
and — This  expression  is  quite  indefinite.  Some  render  the  words, 
embraced  him  ;  others,  took  him  by  the  hand.  I  can  discover 
no  authority  for  either.  To  take  aside  evidently  suits  the  mean, 
ing  which  the  verb  has  in  other  places.  In  Acts  xviii.  26.  it  can. 
uot  be  interpreted  otherwise.  And  even  in  other  parts  of  that 
book,  where  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  admission  or  recep- 
tion of  converts,  this  sense  may  be  said  to  be  included.  An  ad. 
mission  into  the  church  was,  in  several  respects,  a  separation 
from  the  world. 

2  Reproved  him,  np^ttro  twmiuii  out*.  Some  interpreters,  to  put 
the  best  face  on  Peter's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  render  the 
words  thus,  Began  to  expostulate  with  him.  To  translate  the 
verb  in  this  manner,  is  going  just  as  far  to  an  extreme  on  one 
hand,  as  to  translate  it  threaten  is  going  on  the  other.  Mr.  ix. 
25.  N.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  when  the  verb  %xmyM9  re- 
lates to  any  thing  past,  it  always  implies  a  declaration  of  cen- 
sure or  blame :  and  if  it  be  thought  that  this  would  infer  great 
presumption  in  Peter,  it  may  be  asked,  Does  not  the  rebuke 
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which  he  drew  on  himself,  t.  23.  from  so  mild  a  Master,  evident- 
ly infer  as  much  ?  When  we  consider  the  prejudices  of  the  dis- 
ciples, in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  we 
cannot  be  much  surprized  that1  a  declaration,  such  as  that  in  v. 
521.  totally  subversive  of  all  their  hopes,  should  produce,  in  a 
warm  temper,  as  great  impropriety  of  behaviour  as  (admitting 
the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  word)  Peter  was  then  charge* 
able  with. 

3  God  forbid^  ix***  cw.  E.  T.  Be  it  far  from  thee.  In  the 
common  use  of  this  phrase  in  the  Sep.  it  answers  exactly  to  a 
Heb.  word  signifying  absit,  God  forbid.  It  is  thus  also  render, 
ed  in  the  common  version.  See  1  Sam.  xi?  45.  1  Chron.  xi.  19. 
In  the  Apocrypha  the  use  is  the  same.  Thus,  1  Mac.  ii.  21. 
Ixsvs  nfui  xotretiuirttf  xtptt  xcci  hiuuMfjutret^  is  justly  rendered  in  the 
common  version,  God  forbid  that  toe  should  forsake  the  law  and 
the  ordinances.  In  most  other  places  it  is  translated  far  be  it. 
The  sense  is  the  same. 

23.  Adversary,  Z«r«f*.     Diss.  VI.  P.  I.  §  5. 
2  Obstacle,  <n*v$*?*L     Ch.  v.  29.  N. 

24.  If  any  man  will  come,  n  r#  StXtt  tX&itt.  Dod.  and  others, 
If  any  one  is  willing  to  come.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Eng.  verb 
will  does  not  always  reach  the  full  import  of  the  Gr.  $t*ttt :  as 
will  with  us  is  sometimes  no  more  than  a  sign  of  the  future,  it 
does  not  necessarily  suggest  volition.  But  this  example  does 
not  fall  under  the  remark.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  if  no  more 
than  the  futurity  of  the  event  were  regarded,  the  auxiliary  ought 
to  be  shall,  and  not  will,  as  thus,  '  If  it  shall  be  fair  weather  to- 
'  morrow,  I  will  go  to  such  a  place.'  '  If  he  shall  call  on  me,  I 
'  will  remind  him  of  his  engagement.'  In  fact,  to  say  '  if  any 
'  man  be  willing  to  come'  is  to  say  less  than  c  if  any  man  will 
'  come.'  The  former  expresses  only  a  present  inclination,  the 
latter  a  resolution  strong  enough  to  be  productive  of  its  effect. 
But  when  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  it  is  equally  good  either 
way.     L.  xiii  31.  N.  J.  vii.  17.  N. 

2  Under  my  guidance,  mr*  ftu.  E.  T.  After  me.  But  the 
Eng.  phrase  to  come  after  one,  means  quite  another  thing. 

26.  With  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  rn*  it  fax**  £v***3*  E.  T. 
Lose  his  own  soul.    Forfeit  comes  neajer  the  import  of  theork 
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ginal  word)  which  pod.  has  endeavoured  to  convey  by  a  circum- 
locution, Should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  life.  But  the 
chief  error  in  the  £.  T.  lies  in  changing,  without  necessity,  the 
word  answering  to  faz1**  calling  it,  in  the  preceding  verse,  life, 
and  in  this  soul.  The  expressions  are  proverbial,  importing, 
4  It  signifies  nothing  how  much  a  man  gain,  if  it  be  at  the  ex- 
6  pense  of  his  life.9  That  out  Lord  has  a  principal  eye  to  the 
loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  eternal  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
this  sentiment  is  couched  under  a  proverb,  which,  in  familiar 
vise,  concerns  only  the  present  life.  That  ^t/#*  is  susceptible  of 
both  meanings  is  beyond  a  question. 
2  Not  give.     Mr.  viii.  37.  N. 

28.  Shall  not  taste  death.  To  taste  death,  and  to  see  death, 
are  common  Hebraisms  for  to  die. 

2  Enter  upon  his  reign  ;  to  wit,  by  the  miraculous  displays 
of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

1.  Apart,  %*xy  tiieu.  As  this  adverbial  expression  immediate, 
ly  follows  4f*<  o^a»,  some  have  thought  that  it  refers  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  mountain,  as  standing  by  itself,  far  from  other 
mountains,  and  have  thence  concluded  that  the  mountain  meant 
was  Tabor  in  Galilee,  which  exactly  fits  this  description,  being 
of  a  conical  figure,  surrounded  by  a  plain  (Maundrel's  Travels.) 
But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  application  of  the  words 
»«r'  iiua,  to  interpret  them  as  denoting  the  privacy  of  persons,  in 
particular  transactions,  and  not  the  situation  of  places. 

2.  As  the  light,  m  r*  fa.  Vul.  Sicut  nix.  The  Cam  *$  x1"*. 
The  Eth.  and  Sax.  versions  are  the  only  other  authorities  for  this 
reading. 

4.  Booths,  nap**.  E.  T.  Tabernacles.  The  word  o-xm  denotes 
not  only  what  we  properly  call  a  tabernacle,  or  moveable  wood- 
en house,  and  a  tent,  which  is  also  a  sort  of  portable  house,  con- 
sisting of  either  cloth  or  skins,  extended  on  a  frame,  and  easily 
put  up  or  taken  down,  but  also  a  temporary  shed  or  booth,  made 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  abounded  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Judea,  where  the  materials  proper  for  rearing  either 
tent  or  tabernacle  could  not  be  found  on  a  sadden.  It  was  of 
vol.  iV.  15 
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such  branches  that  they  reared  booths  for  themselves  on  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  which  would  be  more  properly  styled  the 
feast  of  booths,  if  changing  the  name  of  a  festival  did  not  savour 
of  affectation. 

II.  .To  consummate  the  whole,  x*t  ***K*T*n)rtt  rear*.  E.  T. 
And  restore  all  things.  The  original  sense  of  the  verb  **■«**- 
#<rv/tu  is,  instauro,  redintegro,  I  begin  anew.  It  is  most  proper- 
ly applied  to  the  sun  and  planets,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
finishing  and  the  recommencing  of  their  course  are  coincident. 
Besides,  their  return  to  the  place  whence  they  set  out,  does,  as  it 
were,  restore  the  face  of  things  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  their  circuit.  Hence  the  word  has  got  two  meanings,  which, 
on  reflection,  are  more  nearly  related  than  at  first  they  appear  to 
be.  One  is  to  restore,  the  other  to  finish.  In  both  senses  the 
word  was  applicable  to  the  Baptist,  who  came  as  a  reformer  to 
re-establish  that  integrity  from  which  men  had  departed.  He 
came  also  as  the  last  prophet  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  finish 
that  state  of  things,  and  usher  in  a  new  one.  When  it  is  follow, 
ed,  as  in  the  text,  by  so  comprehensive  a  word  as  *•«»*■*,  without 
any  explanation,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  finishing. 
When  the  meaning  is  to  restore,  there  never  fails  to  be  some  ad- 
dition made,  to  indicate  the  state  to  which;  or  the  person  to 
whoiri,  the  restoration  is  made.  See  ch.  xii.  13.  Mr.  iii.  5.  viii. 
25.  L.  vi.  10.  Acts,  i.  6.  Heb.  xiii,  19.  But  when  the  meaning 
is  to  finish,  no  addition  is  requisite.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
shall  restore  all  things,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  indefinite  ex. 
pressioh.  This  remark  must  be  extended  to  the  verbal  noun 
«9Td««r«r«a*/f,  which,  when  similarly  circumstanced,  ought  to  be 
rendered  completion,  consummation,  or  accomplishment^  not  re. 
sto ration,  re.es tablishment,  or  restitution.  In  Acts  iii.  21.  Pe- 
ter says,  concerning  our  Lord,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, Whom  the  heaven  must  receive,  until  the  times  of  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all 
his  holy  prophets,  since  the  world  began.  To  me  it  is  manifest 
that  these  words*,  the  restitution  of  all  things  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  his  prophets,  convey  no  meaning  at  all.  Substitute 
accomplishment  for  restitution,  and  there  remains  not  a  vestige 
either  of  difficulty  or  of  impropriety,  in  the  sentence.  I  have 
chosen  the  verb  to  consummate,  in  the  present  instance,  as  it 
conveys  somewhat  of  both  the  senses  of  ftawofatyu.     It  denotes, 
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to  reader  perfect,  which  coincides  with  the  reformation  or  resto* 
ration  to  integrity,  he  was  sent  to  promote,  and  also  to  conclude, 
or  finish,  the  Mosaic  economy.  All  the  La.  and  most  other  mo- 
dern translators,  have  implicitly  followed  the  Vul.  which  ren. 
ders  it  restituel.  Several  Eng.  interpreters  have  varied  a  little, 
and  given  at  least  a  more  definite  sense,  some  saying  regulate  all 
things,  others,  set  all  things  right.  But  some  of  the  Oriental 
versions,  particularly  the  Sy.  and  the  Per.  render  it  as  I  have 
done. 

15.  Lunacy.  This  man's  disease  we  should,  from  the  symp- 
toms,  call  epilepsy,  rather  than  lunacy.  But  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  change  the  name,  as  the  circumstances  mentioned 
sufficiently  show  the  case,  whilst  the  appellation  given  it  (<nAjp<- 
*£rr«<)  shows  the  general  sentiments  at  that  time,  concerning  the 
moon's  influence  on  this  sort  of  malady. 

21.  This  kind  is  not  dispossessed:    Mr.  be.  29.  N. 

22.  Is  to  be  delivered  ftp,  puXXtt  wm^aititT^m.  In  my  notion 
of  the  import  of  this  compound  future,  there  is  much  the  same 
difference  between  **(*i&0norr*i  and  §uxxn  mtp*it}3T&xt  in  Gr.  as 
there  is  between  the  phrases  will  be  delivered  and  is  to  be  deli* 
vered  in  Eng.  The  latter  gives  a  hint  of  the  nearness  of  the  event, 
which  is  not  suggested  by  the  other.     Ch.  iii.  7.  N. 

24.  The  didrachma  ;  a  tribute  exacted  for  the  support  of  the 
temple,  from  which  Jesus,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  whose  house 
the  temple  was,  ought  to  have  been  exempted. 
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3.  Unless  ye  be  changed,  tut  hjj  rpupvrt.  E.  T.  Except  ye  be 
converted.  But  the  Eng.  term  to  convert,  denotes  always  one  or 
other  of  these  two  things,  either  to  bripg  over  from  infidelity  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  religion,  or  to  recover  from  a  state  of 
impenitence  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  God.  Neither  of  these 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  The  only  view  ts, 
to  signify  that  they  must  lay  aside  their  *  ambition  and  worldly 
pursuits,  before  they  be  honoured  to  be  the  members,  much  more 
the  ministers,  of  that  new  establishment,  or  kingdom,  he  was 
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about  to  erect.  Cas.  renders  it  very  properly  nisi  mutatifueritte, 
-and  has  in  this  been  followed  by  some  Fr.  translators. 

6.  An  upper  millstone,  futx®*  MX®**  E.T.  A  millstone.  All 
the  La.  translators  have  rendered  it  mola  asinarkt,  a  millstone 
turned  by  an  ass.  All  the  foreign  translations  I  have  seen,  adopt 
this  interpretation.  That  given  by  Phavorinus  appears  to  me 
preferable.  He  explains  jo/A®-  *»/*(&-  the  upper  millstone.  O?®- 
alone  was  a  common  name  for  the  upper,  as  /wA*  was  for  the 
nether  millstone.  Mt/X^-  might  denote  either.  Sometimes  an 
adjective  was  joined  to  n®*,  wh$h  used  in  this  sense,  to  prevent 
ambiguity:  Xenophon  calls  it  •»(&-  *Am*.  In  the  same  way  it 
appears  tfeat  Mt.  adds  to  /o/A(&-,  millstone,  the  epithet  own*,  to 
express  the  upper.  I  own  that,  in  the  version,  the  last  mention, 
ed  term,  after  the  example  of  other  Eng.  translators,  might  have 
been  dropt,  as  not  affecting  the  import  of  the  sentence.  But  as 
Mr.  has  employed  a  different  phrase,  Ada*  jut/Ao*,  which  expres- 
ses the  thing  more  generally,  I  always  endeavour,  if  possible,  that 
the  Gospels  may  not  appear,  in  the  translation^  more  coincident, 
in  style  and  manner,  than  they  are  in  the  original. 

7.  Wo  unto  the  world.     L.  vi.  24,  25,  26.  N. 

10.  Their  angels.  It  was  a  common  opinion,  among  the  Jews, 
that  every  person  had  a  guardian  angel  assigned  to  him. 

12.  Will  he  not  leave  the  ninety. nine  upon  the  mountains, 
and  go.  *t%t  eKptti  r«  m  t  nfiumumct  nr#  r*  fn  icoptvSttf.  E.  T- 
Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  moun- 
tains. Vul.  Nonne  relinquit  nonagintanovem  in  montibus,  et 
vadit.  The  Sy.  to  the  same  purpose.  The  Gr.  is  susceptible  of 
either  interpretation,  according  as  we  place  the  comma  before, 
or  after,  #*•#  r«  ^9.  The  parallel  passage,  L.  xv.  4.  which  has 
no  ambiguity,  decides  the  question.  What  is  here  called  •pt)  is 
there  tfatu*.  Both  terms  signify  a  hilly  country,  fitter  for  pas. 
ture  than  for  agriculture.     Mr.  i.  3.  N. 

17.  Acquaint  the  congregation  with  it,  wrt  1-9  ikxAvo-i*.  E.  T. 
Tell  it  to  the  church.  I  know  no  way  of  reaching  the  sense  of 
our  Lord's  instructions,  but  by  understanding  his  words  so  as 
they  nfust  have  been  understood,  by  his  hearers,  from  the  use 
that  then  prevailed.  The  word  «jtAj»o-<*  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Sep.  and  is  that  by  which  the  Heb.  W  kahal  is  commonly  trans'. 
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lated.  That  word  we  find  used  in  two  different,  but  related 
senses,  in  the  O.  T.  One  is  for  a  whole  nation,  considered  as 
constituting  one  commonwealth  or  polity.  In  this  sense  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  denominated  «-«0-«  «'  «***«•/*  lrptuX,  and  ?r*<r* 
v  txadwm  ©«*.  The  other  is  for  a  particular  congregation  or 
assembly,  either  actually  convened,  or  accustomed  to  convene,  in 
the  same  place.  In  this  sense  it  was  applied  to  those  who  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  any  particular  synagogue ;  for  every  syna- 
gogue had  its  own  txx^o-iA.  And  as-  the  word  a-w*y«yjy  was  some- 
times employed  to  signify,  not  the  house,  but  the  people ;  those 
two  6r.  words  were  often  used  promiscuously.  No  was' the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  sufficiently  shows  that  our  Lord,  in  this  direc- 
tion, could  not  have  used  the  word  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses 
above  given,  and  required  that  every  private  quarrel  should  be 
made  a  national  affair,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  understanding 
it  in  the  last,  as  regarding  the  particular  congregation  to  which 
the  parties  belonged.  What  adds  great  probability  to  this,  as 
Lightfoot  and  others  have  observed,  is  the  evidence  we  have  that 
the  like  usage  actually  obtained  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  pri- 
mitive church.  Whatever  foundation,  therefore,  there  may  be, 
from  those  books  of  Scripture  that  concern  a  later  period,  for  the 
notion  of  a  church  representative ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  criticism,  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  used  this  term  in  a 
sense  wherein  it  could  not  then  be  understood  by  any  one  of  his 
hearers  ;  or  that  he  would  say  congregation,  for  so  the  word  lite- 
rally imports,  when  he  meant  only  a  few  heads  or  directors.  L. 
CI.  renders  this  passage  in  the  same  manner,  dites  le  a  VassemblS. 
But  in  ch.  xvi.  18.  where  our  Lord  manifestly  speaks  of  all,  with, 
out  exception,  who,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  should  receive  him 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  have  retained  the 
word  church,  as  being  there  perfectly  unequivocal.  Simon,  in 
effect,  gives  the  same  explanation  to  this  verse,  that  I  do :  for, 
though  he  retains  the  word  eglise  in  the  version,  he  explains  it  in 
a  note,  as  importing  no  more  than  the  particular  assembly  or 
congregation  to-  which  the  parties  belong. 

18.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,  ««-«  t*v  in*vn.  ,  The  promise 
made  especially  to  Peter,  ch.  xvi.  19.  is  made  here  to  all  the 
apostles.  It  is  with  them  our  l<ord  is  conversing  through  the 
whole  of  this  chapter.  The  Jewish  phraseology  seems  to  warrant 
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the  explanation  of  binding  and  loosing,  by  prohibiting  and  /Mr. 
mitiing.  The  connection  here  would  more  naturally  lead  us  to 
interpret  it,  of  condemning  end  absolving,  thus  making  it  a 
figurative  expression^  what  is  spoken  plainly,  J.  xx.  23.  *  Whose 
gins  soever  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  and  whose  sins 
soever  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
under  the  figure  of  binding  and  loosing,  both  may  be  compre- 
hended. It  is  a  good  rule,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  translate  literally, 
though  obscurely,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  mistranslating, 
by  confining  an  expression  to  a  meaning  of  which  we  are  doubt, 
ful  whether  it  was  the  author's. 

23.  The  administration  of  heaven,  i  p*ri*tt*  rm  *y*»*?.  Diss. 
V.  P.  I.  §  7. 

25.  That  he,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had, 
should  be  sold*  A  custom,  for  the  satisfaction  of  creditors, 
which,  how  cruel  soever  we  justly  account  it,  was,  in  early  ages, 
established  by  the  laws  of  many  countries,  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  Asia,  republican,  as  well  as  monarchical. 

29.  /  will  pay  thee.  The  common  Gr.  adds  **»?«,  all.  Bnt 
this  word  is  not  found  in  many  MSS.  several  of  them  of  princi- 
pal note,  nor  in  some  ancient  versions  and  editions.  Mill  and 
Wetstein  have  both  thought  proper  to  reject  it. 

34.  To  the  jailors,  r«/$  /9«0-«w«j$.  E.  T.  To  the  tormentors. 
The  word  /fcraun*  properly  denotes  examiner,  particularly  one 
who  has  it  in  charge  to  examine  by  torture.  Hence  it  came  to 
signify  jailor,  for  on  such,  in  those  days,  was  this  charge  com- 
monly devolved.  They  were  not  only  allowed,  but  even  com. 
manded,  to  treat  the  wretches  in  their  custody,  with  every  kind 
of  cruelty,  in  order  to  extort  payment  from  them,  in  case  they 
had  concealed  any  of  their  effects ;  or,  if  they  had  nothing,  to 
wrest  the  sum  owed,  from  the  compassion  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  who,  to  release  an  unhappy  person,  for  whom  they  had 
a  regard,  from  such  extreme  misery,  might  be  induced  to  pay  the 
debt ;  for,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  person  of  the  insolvent 
debtor  was  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  creditor,  and  at  his 
disposal. 

35.  Whoforgiveth  not  from  his  heart  the  faults  of  his  brother, 
Ttfuer*  avrm.    There  is  nothing  in  the  Vul~  answering  to  the 
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three  last  words.  The  same  may*  be  said  of  the  Ara.  the  Cop. 
the  Sax.  and  the  Eth.  versions.  They  are  wanting  also  in  the 
Cam.  and  three  other  MSS. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1.  Upon  the  Jordan.     Ch.  iv.  15.  N. 

« 

4.  When  the  Creator  made  man,  he  formed  a  male  and  a  fe- 
rn ale,  o  m»,T*t,  *p<ra  xw  0nXu  tiMqrtt  mama.  E.  T.  He  vohich  made 
them,  made  them  male  and  female.  But  they  could  not  have 
translated  the  clause  differently,  if  the  Gr.  expression  had  been 
ccfptfetf  x*t  !hi\ii*t  iicttnrtf  tunax*.  Yet  it  19  manifest  that  the  sense 
would  have  been  different.  All  that  this  declaration  would  have 
implied  is,  that  when  God  created  mankind,  he  made  people  of 
both  sexes.  But  what  argument  could  have  been  drawn  from  this 
principle  to  shew  that  the  tie  of  marriage  was  indissoluble  ?  Or 
how  could  the  conclusion  annexed  have  been  supported  ?  For 
this  cause  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother—  Besides,  it  was 
surely  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  creation,  to 
convince  those  Pharisees  of  what  all  the  world  knew,  that  the 
human  race  was  composed  of  men  and  women,  and  consequently, 
of  two  sexes.  The  weight  of  the  argument,  therefore,  must  lie 
in  this  circumstance,  that  God  created  at  first  no  more  than  a 
single  pair,  one  of  each  sex,  whom  he  united  in  the  bond  of  mar. 
riage,  and,  in  so  doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  that  union  to  all 
generations.  The  very  words,  and  these  two,  shew  that  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  historian's  declaration,  that  they  were  two,  one  male 
and  one  female,  and  no  more.  But  this  is  by  no  means  implied 
in  the  common  version.  It  lets  us  know,  indeed,  that  there  were 
two  sexes,  but  gives  us  no  hint  that  these  were  but  two  persons. 
Unluckily,  Eng.  adjectives  have  no  distinction  of  number ;  and 
through  this  imperfection,  there  appears  here,  in  all  the  Eng. 
translations  I  have  seen,  something  inconclusive  in  the  reasoning, 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.  In  our  idiom,  an  adjective,  construed 
with  the  pronoun  them,  or  indeed  with  any  plural  noun  or  pro. 
noun,  is  understood  to  be  plural.  There  is,  therefore,  a  neces- 
sity, in  a  case  like  this,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  the  original, 
that  the  defect,  occasioned  by  our  want  of  inflections,  be  sup- 
plied, by  giving  the  sentence  tnoh  a  turn  as  will  fully  express 
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the  sense.  This  end  is  here  easily  effected,  as  the  words  male 
and  female,  in  our  language,  may  be  used  either  adjectively  or 
substantively*  And  when  they  are  used  as  substantives,  they  are 
susceptible  of  the  distinction  of  number. 

5.  They  two  shall  be  one  flesh,  trtrrtu  «<  2w>  tts  o-etpK*  iju&i. 
This  is  a  quotation  from  Gen.  ii.  24.  in  which  place  it  deserves 
our  notice,  that  there  is  no  word  answering  to  two  in  the  present 
Masoretic  editions  of  the  Heb.  Bible.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Samaritan  copies  have  this  word, 
that  the  Sep.  reads  exactly  as  the  Gospel  does.  So  do  also  the 
Vul.  the  Sy.  and  the  Ara.  versions  of  the  O.  T.  It  has  been 
observed  of  this  passage,  that  it  is  four  times  quoted  in  the  N. 
T.  to  wit,  here,  in  Mr.  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  16.  and  Eph.  v.  31.  and 
in  none  of  them  is  the  word  iv  wanting.  The  only  ancient  ver- 
sion, of  any  consideration,  wherein  it  is  not  found,  is  the  Chal. 
dee.  But  with  regard  to  it,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  as  the 
Jewish  Rabbies  have  made  greater  use  of  it,  in  their  synagogues 
and  schools,  than  of  any  other  version,  they  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  reduce  it,  and  in  fact  have  reduced  it,  to  a  much  closer 
conformity,  than  any  other,  to  the  Heb.  of  the  Masorets.  It  is 
well  known  how  implicitly  the  Rabbies  are  followed  by  their 
people.  And  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  plausible  rule 
than  that  the  translation'  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  original. 
But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  read, 
ing  in  the  N.  T.  I  think,  for  the  reasons  above  named,  there  is 
the  greatest  ground  to  belie? e,  that  the  ancient  reading  in  the 
O.  T.  was  the  same  with  this  of  the  New. 

7.  Why  did  Moses  command  to  give  a  writing  oj  divorcement, 
and  dismiss  her  ?  By  the  manner  in  which  they  put  the  question, 
one  would  imagine  that  Moses  had  commanded  both,  to  wit,  the 
dismission  and  the  writing  of  divorcement ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he 
had  only  permitted  the  dismission ;  but  in  case  they  should  use  the 
permission  given  them,  commanded  the  writing  of  divorcement. 

8.  Untractable  disposition,  <rx?j%ox*p}i*9.     Diss.  IV.  ^  22. 

12.  Let  him  act  this  part  who  can  act  it,  o  2vt*tuw  x»P*") 
X»pttTdt.  E.  T.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it. 
This  expression  is  rather  dark  and  indefinite.  X#ptn,  amongst 
other  things,  signifies,  to  receive,  to  admit,  to  be  capable  of.    It 
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is  applied  equally  to  things  speculative,  and,  in  that  case,  det 
notes,  to  understand,  to  comprehend;  and  to  things  practical, 
in  which  case  it  denotes,  to  resolve,  and  to  execute.  Every  body 
must  perceive  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  latter  of  these. 

13.  Lay  his  hands  upon  them  and  pray.  It  appears  to  have 
been  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  one  prayed  for  another 
who  was  present,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  person's  head. 

17.  Why  cdllest  thou  me  good?  Ti  fu  Xtym  <vy*09i;  Vul. 
Quid  me  interrogas  de  bono  f  Five  MSS.  read,  in  conformity 
to  the  Vul.  Ti  at  tfmrcui  vtpt  r*  wycdu ;  With  this  agree  also  the 
Cop.  the  Arm.  the  Sax.  and  the  Eth.  versions.  This  reading  is 
likewise  approved  by  Or i gen,  and  some  other  ancients  after  him, 
and  also  by  some  moderns,  amongst  whom  are  £r.  Gro.  Mill, 
and  Ben.  The  other  reading  is,  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  Its  evidence,  from  MS§. 
is  beyond  comparison  superior ;  the  versions  on  both  sides  may 
'  nearly  balance  each  other :  but  the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
the  simplicity  and  connection  of  the  thoughts,  is  entirely  ill 
favour  of  the  common  reading.  Nothing  can  be  more  pertinent 
than  to  say, '  If  you  believe  that  God  alone  is  good,  why  do  yon 
*  call  me  so  ?'  whereas  nothing  can  appear  less  pertinent  than, 
'  If  you  believe  that  God  alone  is  good,  why  do  you  consult  me 
"  concerning  the  good  that  you  must  do  ?* 

*  That  life,  r»  £*»,  Diss.  X.  P.  V.  %  2. 

20.  The  young  man  replied,  All  these  I  have  observed  from 
my  childhood.  Atyti  aurm  o  nxft<rx(^9  fl«vr«  rmn*  c$vA*{tfp4f  t%  vm* 
<njr«5  p*.  E.  T.  The  young  man  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things 
have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.  As  he  was  a  young  man  who 
made  this  reply,  the  import  of  turn  must  be  childhood,  as  relat* 
ing  to  an  earlier  stage  of  life,  and  is,  therefore,  badly  rendered 
youth. 

23.  It  is  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  hew. 
ven.  By  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  sometimes  understood  in 
this  history,  the  Christian  church,  then  soon  to  be  erected,  and 
sometimes  the  state  of  the  blest  in  heaven,  after  the  resurrection. 
In  regard  to  this  declaration  of  our  Lord,  I  take  it  to  hold  true, 
in  which  way  soever  the  kingdom  be  understood.  •  When  it  was 
only  by  means  of  persuasion  that  men  were  brought  into  a  socie- 
ty, hated  and  persecuted  by  all  the  ruling  powers  of  the  earth, 
yoju  i*.  16 
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Jewish  and  Pagan ;  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  opulent  and  the 
voluptuous  (characters  which,  in  a  dissolute  age,  commonly  go- 
together),  who  had  so  much  to  lose,  and  so  much  to  fear,  would 
not,  among  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  be  the  most  easily  persuad- 
ed. The  Apostle  James,  it.  5,  6.  accordingly  attests  this  to  have 
been  the  fact ;  it  was  the  poor  in  this  world  whom  God  hath 
chosen  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom;  whereas,  they 
were  the  rich  in  this  world  who  oppressed  themy  dragged  them 
before  their  tribunals,  and  blasphemed  that  worthy  name  by 
which  they  were  called.  As  little  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
justness  of  the  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  blessed 
hereafter,  when  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  snare  into- 
which  it  'so  often  inveigles  men,  are  duly  considered.  So  close 
an  analogy  runs  through  all  the  divine  dispensations,  that,  in 
more'  instances  than  this,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  either  interpretation 

24.  A  camel,  iwwAm.  The.  observes,  that  some  explain  the 
word  aa  signifying  here  a  cable.  A  good  authority,  however, 
for  this  signification,  though  adopted  by  Cas.  who  says,  ruden- 
tem,  I  have  never  seen.  The  frequency  of  the  term,  amongst  all 
sorts  of  writers,  for  representing  the  beast  so  denominated,  is 
undeniable.  Besides,  the  camel,  being  the  largest  animal  they 
were  acquainted  with  in  Judea,  its  name  was  become  proverbial 
for  denoting  any  thing  remarkably  large,  and  a  camePs  passing 
through  a  needless  eye,  came,  by  consequence,  as  appears  from 
some  rabbinical  writings,  to  express  a  thing  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. Among  the  Babylonians,  in  whose  country  elephants  were 
not  uncommon,  the  phrase  was  an  elephants  passing  through  a 
needle's  eye  ;  but  the  elephant  was  a  stranger  in  Judea. 

2  To  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  h*  *•{**■*/***-©*  {aptfe 
htxBtn.  A  great  number  of  MSS.  some  of  the  most  valuable, 
though  neither  the  Al.  nor  the  Cam.  instead  of  htrtw  read  mo***- 
4tn,  enter.  Agreeable  to  this  are  both  the  Sy.  the  Cop.  Eth.  and 
Ara.  versions.  The  Vul.  and  other  versions  fellow  the  common 
reading.  Should  the  external  evidence  appear  balanced  on  both 
sides,  the  common  reading  is  preferable,  as  yielding  a  better 
sense.  Fussing  through  a  needle's  eye  is  the  circumstance  in 
which  the  impossibility  lies.  There  was  no  occasion  for  suggest, 
rog  whither.    There  is  even  something  odd  in  the  suggestion, 
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which  is  very  unlike  the  manner  of  this  author.     Wet.  adopts 
the  alteration. 

28.  That,  at  the  renovation,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
.  seated  on  hi*  glorious  throne,  ye,  my  followers,  sitting  also 
upon  twelve  thrones,  shall  judge,  irt  hfutq  «/  mfX*tnr*»rtq  p*t,  n 
rtf  iraXtyytuvi*,  o*w  xtiicn  c  vm  nt  «r#f 0?rv  twt  3f*«*  i*fy&  uvru, 
xcttortrSt  tuu  «/urj$  «n  i*hx*  $f  «**,  xf  /wm«.  E.  T.  Ye  which  have 
followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit 
in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  shall  also  sit  upon  twehe  thrones, 
judging.  In  regard  to  which  version,  two  'things  occur  to  be 
observed ;  1st,  That  $t  *n  vmbtyytnri*  (in  which  there  is  an  am. 
biguity,  as  was  remarked  in  Diss,  XII.  P.  I.  §  22.)  is  rendered, 
as  though  it  belonged  to  the  preceding  clause,  axtXttbtreuTH  paj, 
whereas  the  scope  of  the  passage  requires,  that  it  be  construed 
with  the  clause  which  follows  it.  2dly,  That  the  word  rafeyyw- 
ei*  is,  in  this  place,  better  translated  renovation.  We  are  ac. 
customed  to  apply  the  term  regeneration  solely  to  the  conver- 
sion of  individuals ;  whereas  its  relation  hero  is  to  the  general 
state  of  things.  As  they  were  wont  to  denominate  the  creation 
yturtt,  a  remarkable  restoration,  or  renovation,  of  the  face  of 
things,  was  very  suitably  termed  iraXiyytno-t*.  The  return  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  own  land,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  so 
named  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  What  was  said  on 
verse  23.'  holds  equally  in  regard  to  the  promise  we  have  here. 
The  principal  completion  will  be  at  the  general  resurrection, 
when  there  will  be,  in  the  most  important  sense,  a  renovation, 
or  regeneration  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  all  things  shall  be- 
come new;  yet,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  when  God  came  to  visit,  in  judgment,  that 
guilty  land ;  when  the  old  dispensation  was  utterly  abolished, 
and  succeeded  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  into  which  the  Gen. 
tiles,  from  every  quarter,  as  well  as  Jews,  were  called  and  ad- 
mitted. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  This  chapter,  in  the  original,  begins,  'Otut*  y*f.     The  y«y 
shows  manifestly  that  what  follows  was  spoken  in  illuttnu 
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tion  of  the  sentence  with  -which  the  preceding  chapter  concludes, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  been  disjoined  from  this 
parable.  The  Vol.  has  no  particle  answering  to  y«£.  In  that 
version  the  chapter  begins  thus,  Simile  est  regnum  ccelorum. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  hare  sprung  from  a  different  readings 
as  there  is  no  diversity  here  in  the  Gr.  MSS.  nor,  for  aught  I  can 
learn,  in  ancient  translations.  I  rather  think  that  the  omission 
has  happened  after  the  division  into  chapters,  and  has  arisen 
from  a  notion  of  the  impropriety  of  beginning  a  chapter  with  the 
causal  particle.  It  adds  to  the  probability  of  this,  that  several 
old  La.  MSS.  have  the  conjunction  as  well  as  the  Gr. 

%  The  administration.    Diss.  V.  P.  I.  §  7. 

6.  Unemployed,  <*£ytf«,  wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  2  other  MSS. 
sot  in  the  Vul,  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions. 

7.  And  ye  shall  receive  what  is  reasonable,  j£  «  t *$  *  hum** 
Ajf^f*3*.  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS. 
And  there  is  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  Vul,  and  Sax. 
versions. 

13.  Friend,  ir*tp$.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  $  11. 

15.  May  not  I  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?  x%  e|rr<  fut  ofex*, 
cam  0  &tX*  §9  t«*$  f/u*<$ ;  Vul.  Non  licet  mihi  quod  volo  facere  ? 
Here  there  is  no  translation  of  the  words  n  r«j«  ;/»•<*,  though  of 
manifest  importance  to  the  sense.  There  is  the  same  defect  in 
the  Sax.  and  Arm.  versions,  but  not  in  any  Gr.  MS.  that  has  yet 
appeared,  nor  in  any  other  translation, 

22.  Undergo  an  immersion  lil/e  that  which  I  must  undergo, 
9t  pernr/A*  0  $y*  p*mgofA*t  fanmr!hiMU.  E.  T.  To  be  baptised 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with.  The  primitive  signi- 
fication of  fimrrtrfjut  is  immersion,  of  fisnrrigiti,  to  immerse, 
plunge,  or  overwhelm.  The  noun  ought  never  to  be  rendered 
baptism,  nor  the  verb  to  baptise,  but  when  employed  in  relation 
to  a  religious  ceremony,  The  verb  fi**rtgttt  sometimes,  and 
fbnrrtn,  which  is  synonymous,  often  occurs  in  the  Sep.  and  Apo. 
cryphal  writings,  and  is  always  rendered  in  the  common  version 
by  one  or  other  of  these  words,  to  dip,  to  wash,  to  plunge. 
When  the  original  expression,  therefore,  is  rendered  in  familiar 
language,  there  appears  nothing  harsh  or  extraordinary  in  the 
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metaphor.     Phrases  like  these,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief,  to 
be  immersed  in  affliction,  will  be  found  common  in  most  langua? 

ges. 

It  is  proper  here  farther  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  this 
clause,  and  that  corresponding  to  it,  in-  the  subsequent  Terse, 
are  in  this  Gospel  wanting  in  the  Vul.  and  several  MSS.  As  they 
are  found,  however,  in  the  far  greater  number  both  of  ancient 
versions,  and  of  MSS.  and  perfectly  coincide  with9  the  scope  of 
the  passage,  I  did  not  think  there  was  weight  enough  in  what  v 
'  might  be  urged,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  warrant  the  omission  of 
them ;  neither  indeed  does  Wet.  But  Gro.  and  Mill  are  of  the 
Contrary  opinion. 

23.  I  cannot  give,  unless  to  those,  hk  rrnr  tft**  twxt,  *aa'  «;;. 
£.  T.  Is  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them.  The 
conjunction  «AA*,  when,  as  in  this  place,  it  is  not  followed  by  a 
verb,  but  by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  is  generally  to  be  understood 
as  of  the  same  import  with  u  put,  nisi,  unless,  except  Otherwise, 
the  verb  must  be  supplied,  as  is  done  here,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion. But  as  such  an  ellipsis  is  uncommon,  recourse  ought  not 
to  be  had  to  it  without  necessity;  Of  the  interpretation  I  have 
given  of  the  conjunction  «aa*,  we  have  an  example,  Mr.  ix.  8. 
compared  with  Mt.  xvii.  8.  Vul.  Non  est  tneum  dare  vobis. 
See  Mr.  x.  40.  N. 

26.  Servant,  it**™*.  E.  T.  Minister.)       In  the  proper  and 

27.  Stave,  /*A*.  £.  T.  Servanfi  S  primitive  sense  of  h~ 
trow,  it  is  a  servant  who  attends  his  master,  waits  on  him  at  <a. 
ble,  and  is  always  near  his  person,  to  obey  his  orders,  which  was 
accounted  a  more  creditable  kind  of  service.  By  the  word  iu?*< 
is  not  only  meant  a  servant  in  general  (whatever  kind  of  work 
he  be  employed  in),  but  also  a  slave.  It  is  solely  from  the  scope 
and  connection  that  we  must  judge,  when  it  should  be  rendered 
in  the  one  way,  and  when  in  the  other.  In  the  passage  before 
ns,  the  view  in  both  verses  is  to  signify,  that  the  true  dignity  of 
the  Christian  will  arise. more  from  the  service  be  does  to  others, 
than  the  power  he  possesses  over  them.  We  are  to  judge,  there, 
fore,  of  the  value  of  the  words  from  the  import  of  those  they  are 
contrasted  with.  And  as  desiring  to  be  great  is  a  more  mode, 
rate  ambition  than  desiring  to  be  chief,  we  naturally  conclude, 
that  as  the  word  opposed  to  the  former  should  be  expressive  of 
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some  of  the  inferior  stations  in  life,  that  opposed  to  the  latter 
must  be  expressive  of  the  lowest  When  this  sufficiently  suits 
t  ordinary  signification  of  the  words,  there  can  hardly  remain: 
any  doubt.  As  this  is  manifestly  the  case  here,  I  did  not  know 
any  words  in  our  language  by  which  I  could  better  express  a  dif- 
ference in  degree,  so  clearly  intended,  than  the  words  servant 
and  slave.  The  word  minister  is  now  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vants, not  of  private  masters,  but  of  the  public.  It  is  from  the- 
distinctions  in  private  life,  well  known  at  the  time,  that  our 
Lord's  illustrations  are  borrowed. 

31.  Charged  them  to  be  silent,  nrtT%fuvm\uaT%%%  tm  <ri*nt<r*(rif. 
£.  T.  Rebuked  them,  because  they  should  hold  their  peace.  Thct 
historian  surely  did  not  mean  to  blame  the  poor  men  for  their 
importunity.  Our  Lord,  on  the  contrary,  commends  such  im- 
portunity, sometimes  expressly  in  words,  and  always  by  making 
the  application  successful.  But  to  render  U*  because,  appears 
quite  unexampled.  It  answers  commonly  to  the  La.  ut,  some* 
times  to  ita  ut,  but  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  to  quia.  It  ia 
Tendered  ut  in  this  passage  in  all  the  La.  versions.  The  import 
of  If*  ascertains  the  sense  of  tmrtpuut,  which  is  frequently  trans, 
lated  to  charge,  even  in  the  common  version.  In  proof  of  this, 
several  places  might  be  produced ;  but  I  shall  only  refer  the  rea- 
der to  the  parallel  passage  in  Mr.  x.  48.  where  txtrtpm  *vrm  *«*, 
A»i  lm  vimftnrn  is  translated,  Many  charged  him  that  he  should 
hold  his  peace;  and  to  Mr.j*.  25.  N. 

CHAPTER  XX*. 

4.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  might 
be  fulfilled,  t*t«  it  <Um  ytytrn,  h*  ft-Mpvfv  ?•  fvfcv  it*  t*  *-f«$9f«* 
Our  Lord's  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  the  prophets  had  pre. 
dieted  concerning  him,  gives  a  propriety  to  this  manner  of  ren- 
dering these  words,  when  every  thing  is  done  by  his  direction, 
which  it  could  not  have  in  any  other  circumstances. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Zion,  that  is,  Jerusalem,  so  named  from 
Mount  Zion,  which  was  in  the  city,  and  on  which  was  erected  a 
fortress  for  its  defence.  This  poetical  manner  of  personifying 
the  cities  and  countries,  to  which  they  addressed  themselves,  was 
familiar  to  the  prophets. 

2  From  the  other  Evangelists  it  would  appear,  that  our  Lord 
rode  only  on  the  colt;  from  this  passage,  we  should  be  apt  to 
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tfrink  that  bo&  had  been  used.  Bat  it  ii  not  unusual  with  the 
sacred  authors,  when  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
or  the  attendant  circumstances,  are  sufficient  for  precluding  mis* 
takes,  to  employ  the  plural  number  for  the  singular. 

7.  Covering  them  with  their  mantles ,  twsfaxui  ******  avrtu  r« 
Ifurn*  turrm.  The  Sy.  interpreter,  either  from  a  different  read- 
ing id  the  copies  he  used,  or  (which  is  more  likely)  from  a  de- 
sire to  express  the  sense  more  clearly,  has  rendered  it  they  laid 
their  mantles  on  the  colt. 

9.  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh,  fvA*y-0t<?&'  o  i{%oput6t,  E.  T. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh.  But  acclamations  of  this  kind  are 
always  of  the  nature  of  prayers,  or  ardent  wishes  ;  like  the  Fr. 
vive  le  roy,  or  our  God  save  the  king.  Nay,  the  words  con. 
nected  are  entirely  of  this  character*  Hpsanna  to  the  son  of 
david,  is  equivalent  to  God  preserve  the  Son  of  David ;  and 
consequently  what  follows  is  the  same  as  prosperous  be  the  reign 
of  him  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

9  In  the  highest  heaven.     L.  ii.  14.  N. 

12.  The  temple,  r*  *<f  «i .  Let  it  be  observed  tnat  the  word  here 
is  not  v«*.  By  the  latter,  was  meant  properly  the  house,  includ- 
ing only  the  vestibule,  the  holy  place  or  sanctuary,  and  the  most 
holy.  Whereas,  the  former  comprehended  all  the  courts.  It 
was  in  the  outermost  court  that  this  sort  of  traffic  was  exercised. 
For  want  of  peculiar  names  in  European  languages,  these  two 
are  confounded  in  moBt  modern  translations.  To  the  t**%  or 
temple,  strictly  so  called,  none  of  those  people  had  access,  not 
even  our  Lord  himself,  because  not  of  the  posterity  of  Aaron. 
L.  i.  0.JJNT.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  Pharisees,  whose 
sect  then  predominated,  and  who  much  affected  to  patronize  ex. 
ternal  decorum  in  religion,  should  have  permitted  so  gross  a  vio- 
lation of  decency.  But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  merchan- 
dize was  transacted  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  a  place  allotted 
for  the  devotions  of  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  those  who  having 
renounced  idolatry,  worshipped  the  true  God,  but  did  not  sub- 
ject themselves  to  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law.  To  the 
religious  service  of  such,  the  narrow-souled  Pharisees  paid  no 
regard.  The  place  they  did  not  .account  holy.  It  is  even  not 
improbable  that  In  order  to  put  an  indignity  on  those  half-con- 
formists, they  have  introduced,  and  promoted,  this  flagrant  abuse. 
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The  zeal  of  our  Lord,  which  breathed  nothing  of  the  pharisaical 
malignity)  tended  as  much  to  unite  and  conciliate,  as  theirs  tend* 
ed  to  divide  and  alienate.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  he  more  uniformly  opposed,  than  that 
assuming  spirit,  tjie-surest  badge  of  the  sectary,  which  would 
confine  the  favour  of  the  universal  parent  to  those  of  his  own 
sect,  denomination,  or  country.  See  ch.  viii.  11,  12.  L.  iv.  23, 
&c.  x.  29,  &c. 

13.  A  house.     Mr»xt.  17. 

2  Of  robbers,  *>?»>.  E.  T.  Of  thieves.     Diss.  XI.  P.  II.  §  6. 

25.  Whence  had  John  authority  to  baptise  ?  n  frurrtfft*  I*«** 
fu  TeBtt  n* ;  E.  T.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  But  a 
man's  baptism  means,  with  us,  solely  his  partaking  of  that  ordi- 
nance; whereas  this  question  relates,  not  to  John's  receiving 
baptism,  but  to  his  right  to  enjoin  and  confer  baptism.  The 
question,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  version,  conveys,  to  the  un* 
learned  reader,  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  author's.  It 
sounds,  as  though  it  had  been  put,  '  Was  John  baptised  by  an 
4  angel,  sent  from  heaven  on  purpose,  or  by  an  ordinary  man  ?' 
In  all  such  cases,  if  one- would  neither  be  unintelligible,  nor  ex- 
press a  false  meaning,  one  must  not  attempt  to  trace  the  words 
of  the  original.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  14. 

31.  The  first,  i  *p*r®*.  In  the  old  Itc.  it] was  novissimus. 
The  Cop.  Arm.  Sax.  and  Ara.  read  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Cam.  and  two  other  Gr.  MSS.  it  is  *  tcxvrtq.  This  is  one  of  those 
readings  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordinary  external 
evidence  to  authorise. 

32.  In  the  way  of  sanctity,  o  iim  $tx*to#vm.  E.  T.Iri  the  way 
of  righteousness.  This  is  one  proof  among  many  of  the  various 
significations  given  to  the  word  3uuao*vtn  in  the  N.  T.  There  can. 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  spoken  principally  in  allusion  to  the 
austerities  of  John's  manner  of  living  in  the  desert,  in  respect  of 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging.  The  word  sanctity,  in  our  language, 
though  not  quite  so  common,  suits  the  meaning  here  better  than 
righteousness. 

33.  Went  abroad,  «xth>pui<™.  E.  T.  Went  into  afar  couri* 
try.  This  is  an  exact  translation  of  what  is  said  of  the  prodigal, 
L.  xv.  13.  tuFtiwuirtt  hs  %#{**  ft***?*',  but  not  of  what  is  said 
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here.  The  word  ctvthw*  implies  barely  that  it  was  a  foreign 
country  he  went  to ;  nothing  is  added  to  inform  as  whether  it 
was  far  or  near* 

35.  Drove  away  with  stones  another,  or  h  tMto>£*An<rttf.  E.  T. 
Stoned  another.  But  AjfoCaAm  does  not  always  denote  to  kill 
by  stoning,  as  the  Eng.  word  stoned  seems  to  imply.  That  it 
does  not  signify  so  in  this  place,  is  evident  from  the  distinction 
made  in  the  treatment  given,  <5>  ft  wrtxruw. 

36.  More  respectable,  xXeune*  rm  irprren.  E.  T.  More  than 
the  first.  *-Af  J***;  means  more  either  in  number,  or  in  value.  As 
vouchers  for  the  latter  use  in  the  N.  T.  see  Mt.  v.  20.  vi.25.  xii. 
41,  42.  Mr.  xii.  33.  L.  xi.  31,  32.  Heb.  xi.  4.  The  Heb.  rob 
signifies  both  many  and  great.  The  reasons  which  have  induced 
me,  on  reconsidering  this  passage,  to  prefer,  with  Markland,  the 
2d  meaning,  are  these.  1 .  If  the  number  of  servants  first  sent 
had  been  mentioned,  or  eyen  alluded  to  by  an  epithet  as  many, 
ovfero,  x-Xttovxs  could  not  have  been  rendered  otherwise  than  in 
greater  number  ;  but  not,  where  there  is  neither  mention  of 
number,  nor  allusion  to  it.  %  A  climax  is  evidently  intended 
by  the  historian,  in  representing  the  husbandmen,  as  proceed- 
ing from  evil  to  worse.  Now  the  climax  is  much  better  sup* 
ported  by  making  tXmuw  relate  to  dignity,  than  by  making  it 
refer  to  number.  He  first  sent  some  inferior  servants ;  after- 
wards, the  most  respectable ;  last  of  all,  his  son. 

41.  He  will  put  those  wretches  to  a  wretched  death,  tuuuts  **- 
***  ctmXeo-ti  avTm.  E.  T.  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wick- 
ed men.  This  idiom  is  entirely  Grecian.  Lucian  says,  xaxtt  **- 
uMi  ciiF*XutT*t,  Icaromenippus.  Several  other  examples  have  been 
produced  by  Sc.  and  Wa.  I  have  been  lucky  enough  here  to  ex- 
press the  meaning,  without  losing  the  paronomasia,  which  is  not 
without  its  emphasis.  Wretches  and  wretched,  like  *****  and 
*xun%,  are  equally  susceptible  of  both  significations,  wicked  and 
miserable.  It  is  not  possible  always,  in  translating,  to  convey 
both  the  sense  and  the  trope.  And  when  both  cannot  be  done, 
no  reasonable  person  will  be  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer. 

43.  Know  therefore.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  predictions 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  we  have  in  this  history. 

2  To  a  nation,  t$tu.  Some  render  the  word  To  the  Gentiles. 
That  the  Gentiles  are  meant,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  Eng. 
vol.  iv.  17 


» 
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(especially  where  there  2s  no  risk  of  mistake)  Ought  not  to  be 
more  explicit  than  the  Gr.  Had  it  been  our  Lord's  intention 
flatly  to  tell  them  this,  his  expression  would  have  been,  «i*  f&w*. 
The  article  and  the  plural  number  are  invariably  used  in  such 
cases.  Tbey  are  here  called  a  nation,  because,  though  collected 
out  of  many  nations,  they  will  as  christians  constitute  one  na- 
tion, the  $Sh&  kyw*  mentioned  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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12.  Friend,  heap.     Diss.  XII.  P.  M  11. 

14.  For  there  are  many  called,  but  few  chosen,  *«AA»<  y«f  tin 
%hrnt,  oXtyt  it  (xAf«rei.  E.  T.  For  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen.  The  difference  in  these  two  ways  of  rendering  is, 
to  appearance,  inconsiderable,  but  it  is  real.  Let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  Gr.  words  *a*t©<  and  fxAtxro*  are  merely  adjectives  ; 
called  and  chosen,  in  the  E.  T.  can  be  understood  no  otherwise 
than  as  participles,  insomuch  that,  if  we  were  to  turn  the  Eng. 
into  Gr.  we  should  use  neither  of  those  words,  but  say,  ihxxn 
y«£  uti  xfxAv/uevoi,  dXiyot  Jt  txXtlxyfuw,  which  does  not  perfectly 
coincide  in  meaning  with  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist.  I  ac- 
knowledge, it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  difference,  with  equal 
precision,  in  any  language,  which  has  only  one  term  for  both 
uses.  The  distinction  with  us  is  similar,  and  nowise  inferior 
to  that  which  is  found  between  Olivetan's,  and  more  modern  Fr. 
versions.  The  former  says,  Plusieurs  sont  appelUs,  mats  peu 
sont  elus  ;  the  latter,  II  y  a  beaucoup  dtappellts,  mats  peu  d*elus. 

16.  Herodians.  Probably  partizans  of  Herod  Antipas,  te. 
trarch  of  Galilee ;  those  who  were  for  the  continuance  of  the 
royal  power  in  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great.  This  waa 
an  object  which,  it  appears,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  espe- 
cially the  Pharisees,  did  not  favour.  They  considered  that  fami- 
ly, not  indeed  as  idolaters,  but  as  great  conformists  to  the  idola- 
'  trons  customs  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  favour  it  spar- 

ed no  pains  to  secure.    The  notion,  adopted  by  some,  that  the 
Herodians  were  those  who  believed  Herod  to  be  the  Messiah, 
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hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  an  opinion  was  maintained  by  any  body. 

18.  Malice,  **%w**.    Ch.  xxv.  26.  N. 

*  Dissemblers,  far**?  h-«j.  E.  T.  Hypocrites.    Diss.  III.  §  24. 

19.  J  denarius.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  I.  §  4. 

23.  Who  say  that  f  here  is no  future  life>  •<  Xtymt  p*  $ty&i  *>- 
*wn.  E.  T.  Which  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection.  The  word 
•mwis,  or  rather  the  phrase,  *»*«-«*((  rm  nxpm,  is  indeed  the 
common  term,  by  which  the  resurrection,  property  so  called,  is 
denominated  in  the  N.  T,  Yet  this  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
primitive,  import  of  the  word  «**r«?<c  It  denotes  simply,  being 
raised  from  inactivity  to  action,  or  from  obscurity  to  eminence, 
or  a  return  to  such  a  state,  after  an  interruption.  The  verb  *»/f*- 
pu  has  the  like  latitude  of  signification  ;  and  both  words  are  osed 
in  this  extent  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  by  the  Se. 
venty.  Agreeably  therefore  to  the  original  import,  rising  from 
a  seat  is  properly  termed  rt»*r«r<$,  so  is  awaking  out  of  sleep,  or 
promotion  from  an  inferior  condition.  The  word  occurs  in  this 
last  sense,  L.  ii.  34.  In  this  view,  when  applied  to  the'dead,  the 
word  denotes,  properly,  no  more  than  a  renewal  of  life  to  them, 
in  whatever  manner  this  happen.  Nay,  that  the  Pharisees  them, 
selves  did  not  universally  mean,  by  this  term,  the  re-union  of 
soul  and  body,  is  evident  from  the  account  which  the  Jewish 
historian  gives  of  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  from  some  passages 
in  the  Gospels  ;  of  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  take  notice  in 
Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  ^19.  To  say,  therefore,  in  Eng.  in  giving  the 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees,  that  they  deny  the  resurrection,  is,  at 
least,  to  give  a  very  defective  account  of  their  sentiments  on  this 
very  topic.  It  is  notorious,  not  only  from  Josephus,  and  other 
Jewish  writers,  but  from  what  is  said,  Acts  xxiii.  S.  that  they 
denied  the  existence  of  angels,  and  all  separate  spirits.  In  this, 
they  went  much  farther  than  the  Pagans,  who  did  indeed  deny 
what  Christians  call  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  acknqw. 
lodged  a  state  after  death,  wherein  the  souls  of  the  departed  exist, 
and  receive  the  reward,  or  the  punishment,  of  the  actions  done 
upon  the  earth.  Bat  not  only  is  the  version  here  given  a  juster 
representation  of  the  Saddacean  hypothesis,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  sense  of  (he  word,  bat  it  is  the 
only  version  which  makes  oar  Lord's  arguinent  appear  pertinent, 
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and  levelled  against  the  doctrine  he  wanted  to  refute.  In  the 
common  version,  they  are  said  to  deny  the  resurrection,  that  is, 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  shall  hereafter  be  reunited ;  and  our 
Lord  brings  an  argumentrirom  the  Pentateuch  to  prove- 
What?  not  that  they  shall  be  reunited  (to  this  it  has  not  even 
the  most  distant  relation),  but  that  the  soul  survives  the  body, 
and  subsists  after  the  body  is  dissolved.  This  many  would  have 
admitted^ who  denied  the  resurrection.  Yet  so  evidently  did  it 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  scheme  of  the  Sadducees,  that  they  were 
silenced  by  it,-  and,  to  the  conviction  of  the  hearers,  confuted. 
Now  this,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  could  not  have  happened, 
if  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Sadducees  had  been,  barely,  the 
denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  not  the  denial  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  of  its  actual  subsistence  after 
death,  for  I  speak  not  here  of  what  some  call  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  If  possible,  the  word*  in  L.  xx.  38.  vrmm 
tun*  £W«*j»,  make  it  still  more  evident,  that  our  Lord  considered 
this  as  all  that  was  incumbent  on  one  who  would  confute  the  Sad. 
ducees,  to  prove,  namely,  that  the  soul  still  continued  to  live 
after  the  person's  natural  death.  Now,  if  this  was  the  subversion 
of  Sadduceism,  Sadduceism  must  have  consisted  in  denying  that 
the  soul  continues  to  live,  separated  from  the  body,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same,  in  affirming,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  is 
the  destruction  of  the  living  principle.  It  may  be  objected,  that, 
in  t.  28.  there  h  a  clear  reference  to  what  is  specially  called  the 
resurrection,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  clearer  from  the  manner 
wherein  it  is  expressed,  Mr.  xii.  23.  it  m  w  autraew,  ore*  cuttr*- 
vt.  This  mode  of  expression,  so  like  a  tautology,  appears,  to  me, 
to  have  been  adopted  by  that  Evangelist,  on  purpose  to  show, 
that  he  used  the  word  *»«*•«*-**  here,  in  a  more  confined  sense  than 
he  had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  story.  The  Sadducce, 
as  is  common  with  disputants,  thinks  it  sufficient,  for  support, 
ing  his  own  doctrine,  to  show  some  absurdity  in  that  of  his  an. 
tagonist.  And  he  considers  it  as  furnishing  him  with  a  better 
handle  for  doing  this,  to  introduce  upon  the  scene,  the  woman, 
and  the  seven  claimants,  all  at  once,  who  are  no  sooner  raised 
than  they  engage  in  .contests  about  their  property  in  her.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  interpret  our  Lord's  words, 
and  the  words  of  the  historian,  relating  to  the  opinions  of  the 
sect,  in  all  the  latitude  which  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
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context,  evidently  show  to  belong  to  them.  The  only  modern 
version  1  have  seen,  wherein  *?«?«***$  is  rendered  future  lifey  is 
the  Eng.  An. 

24.  Leave  no  children,  w  t%w  rtxi*.  Vul.  Non  habens  Jilium. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  version  has  proceeded  from  a 
different  reading,  as  it  is  quite  unsupported  either  by  MSS.  or  by 
other  translations.  But  it  agrees  exactly  with  the*  Heb.  in  the 
passage  of  Deut.  xxv.  5.  referred  to.  The  words  are  there  iS  v* 
}a.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  both,  as  in  several  instances  the 
Heb.  ben  is  used  for  a  child  indefinitely,  of  either  sex.  In  the 
place  quoted,  the  words  are  rendered  in  the  Vul.  absque  libcrisy 
and  in  the  E.  T.  have  no  child. 

3$.  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  vx,  tru  '«  ©m$,  ©m<  vtxpar. 
Vul.  Non  est  Deus  mortuorum.  The  Sy.  Sax.  and  Cop.  agree 
with  the  Vul.  in  using  no  word  answering  to  the  first  *•  ©»*, 
which  is  al9o  ommitted  in  the  Cam.  Dr.  Priestley  says  [liar, 
mony,  sect  Ixxii.],  "  This  argument  of  our  Saviour's  evidently 
"  goes  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  intermediate  state." 
Now,  to  me,  it  is  evident,  that  the  direct  scope  of  the  argument 
is  to  prove,  that  there  is  such  a  state,  or,  at  least,  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  and  is  capable  of  enjoyment  after  the  natural 
death.  The  reason  which  the  Doctor  has  subjoined,  is,  if  pos. 
sible,  more  wonderful  still.  u  For  admitting,"  says  he,  "  this 
"  [intermediate  state],  God  might,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
cc  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  those  patriarchs^  as  they  were  then 
*c  living,  and  happy,  though  their  bodies  were  in  the  grave.*' 
Is  it  then  a  maxim  with  this  learned  gentleman,  that  nothing  can 
be  admitted  which  would  show  the  words  to  be  strictly  proper, 
and  the  reasoning  conclusive?  So  it  appears  ;  for,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency  with  this  maxim,  he  concludes  his  explanation  (if  I  may 
so  call  it)  with  these  remarkable  words:  "  There  does  not,  how. 
"  ever,  seem  to  be  much  force  in  the  argument,  except  with  the 
**  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who  admitted  similar 
"  constructions  of  Scripture.  For,  though  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
"  Jacob,  were  perished,  the  person  who  spake  to  Moses  might 
"  make  himself  known  to  him,  as  he  whom  they  had  worship. 
"  ped."  If  so,  this  critic  should  have  said,  not  that  there  was 
not  much  force,  but  that  there  was  no  force  at  all;  in  the  argu- 
ment.   The  whole  then  of  this  memorable  confutation,  amounts, 
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according  to  him,  to  no  more  than  an  argument  ad  hominem,  as 
logicians  term  it,  that  is,  a  fallacious  argument,  which  really 
prores  nothing,  and  is  adopted  solely,  because  the  medium, 
though  false,  is  admitted  by  the  antagonist,  who  is  therefore  not 
qualified  to  detect  the  fallacy.  But  unluckily,  in  the  present 
case,  if  the  argument  be  inconclusive,  it  has  not  even  that  poor 
advantage  of  being  an  argument  ad  ho  mine  m.  The  Doctor 
should  have  remembered  that  our  Lord,  in  this  instance,  was  dis. 
puting  with  Sadducees,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  traditionary 
interpretations,  and  mystical  constructions,  of  Scripture,  admit* 
ted  by  the  Pharisees.  Yet  even  these  Sadducees  were  put  to 
silence  by  it.  The  truth  is,  our  Lord's  argument  stands  in  no 
need  of  such  a  tame  apology,  as  that  it  is  an  argument  ad  Komi- 
nem.  Consider  it  as  it  lies,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  com. 
ments,  and  it  will  be  found  evidently  decisive  of  the  great  point 
in  dispute  with  the  Sadducees,  whether  the  soul  perished  with 
the  body.  '  God,'  says  our  Lord,  '  when  he  appeared  to  Moses 
'  in  the  bush,  which  was  long  after  the  death  of  the  Patriarchs, 
'  said  to  him,  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
1  Jacob  ;  now  Qod  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  of  those  who,  being 
c  destitute  of  life,  and  consequently  of  sensibility,  can  neither 
'  know  nor  honour  him  ;  he  is  the  God  of  those  only  who  love 
*  and  adore  him,  and  are,  by  consequence,  alive.'  These  Patri- 
archs, therefore,  though  dead,  in  respect  of  us  who  enjoy  their 
presence  here  no  longer,  are  alive,  in  respect  of  God,  whom  they 
still  serve  and  worship.  However  true  then  it  may  be,  as  the 
Doctor  remarks,  that  "  though  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
*'  were  perished,  the  person  who  spoke  to  Moses  might  make 
4i  himself  known  to  him,  as  he  whom  they  had  worshipped,0 
tHs  remark  does  not  suit  the  present  case ;  nor  could  the  words 
of  God,  on  that  supposition,  have  been  the  same  with  those 
which  we  find  recorded  by  the  sacred  penman.  For  God,  as  in 
the  passage  quoted,  made  himself  known  to  Moses,  not  as  he 
whom  the  Patriarchs  had  worshipped,  but  expressly  as  he  whom 
they  then  worshipped ;  for  he  says  not,  I  was  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  to  wit,  when  the  Patriarchs 
lived  upon  the  earth,  but,  I  am  their  God  at  present.  It  is  ma. 
nifestly  from  this  particularity  in  the  expression,  which  cannot, 
without  straining,  be  adapted,  either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
that  Jesus  concludes  they  were  then  living.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
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too  Slight  a  circumstance  for  an  argument  of  this  importance  to 
rest  upon.  The  argument  is,  in  effect,  founded,  as  all  reasoning 
from  revelation,  in  the  veracity  of  God ;  bat  the  import  of  what 
God  says,  as  related  in  Scripture,  we  must,  not  in  this  instance 
only,  but  in  every  instance,  infer  from  the  ordinary  construction 
and  idioms  of  language.  When  the  Creator,  in  treating  with  his 
creatures,  condescends  to  employ  their  speech  ;  as  his  end  is  to 
inform,  and  not  to  deceive,  his  words  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
common  rules  of  speaking,  in  the  same  way  wherein  we  should 
interpret  what  is  said  by  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Now,  if 
we  should  overhear  one  man  say  to  another,  'I  wish  to  have  you 
'  in  my' service,  and  to  be  your  master,  as  I  am  your  father's, 
'  and  your  grandfather's,  master;'  should  we  not  conclude  that 
the  persons  spoken  of  are  alive,  and  his  servants  at  this  very 
moment  ?  And  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  insist  that,  if  they 
were  dead,  his  expression  would  be,  (  As  I  was  your  father's, 
and  your  grandfather's  master  ?'  This  is,  in  effect,  the  explana- 
tion given  of  the  reasoning  in  this  passage,  by  the  most  ancient 
Gr.  expositors,  Chr.  Euth.  and  The.  I  know  it  is  urged,  on  the 
other  side,  that  though  the  verb  itfu  is  used  in  the  Gr.  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  in  the  Sep.  there  is  nothing  which  answers  to  it 
in  the  Heb.  and  consequently,  the  words  of  Moses  might  as  well 
have  been  rendered  i  was,  as  /  am.  But  this  consequence  is  not 
just.  The  Heb.  has  no  present  of  the  indicative.  This  want,  in 
active  verbs,  is  supplied  by  the  participle ;  in  the  substantive 
verb,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  terms  to  which  that  verb  in  other 
languages  serve  as  the  copula.  Tlje  absence  of  the  verb,  there- 
fore, is  as  much  evidence  in  Heb.  that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
is  meant  of  the  present  time,  as  the  form  of  the  tense  is  in  Gr.  or 
La.  Wherever  either  the  past  or  the  future  is  intended  by  the 
speaker,  as  the  Orientals  are  not  deficient  in  these  tenses,  the 
verb  is  not  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer.  Thus  God  says  to 
Joshua  (ch.  i.  5.),  As  I  was  with  Moses  y  that  is,  when  he  was 
employed  in  conducting  the  sons  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  so 
will  I  be  with  thee.  The  verb  is  expressed  in  both  clauses.  See 
also  v.  17.  and  1  Ki.  viii.  57.  All  which  examples  are,  except 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  time,  perfectly  similar  to  this  of  the 
Evangelist ;  and  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  where  the  substan- 
tive verb  is  not  expressed,  but  the  personal  pronoun  is  inunedi* 
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ately  conjoined  with  what  is  affirmed,  the  sense  must,  in  other 
languages,  be  exhibited  by  the  present.  Now,  to  make  the  force 
of  the  argument,  as  certain  expositors  have  done,  result  from 
something  implied  in  the  name  GW,  is  to  convert  it  into  a  mere 
sophism.  To  affirm  that  the  term  itself  includes  the  perpetual 
preservation  of  the  worshippers,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.  To  have  argued  thus  with  a  Sadducee,  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  In  Scripture,  as  every  where  else,  the  God 
of  any  persons  or  people,  means  simply  that  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  them,  and  worshipped  as  such.  Thus,  Dagon  is  call, 
ed  the  god  of  the  Philistines  ( Jud.  xvi.  23.),  and  BaaLzebub  the 
god  of  Ekron  (2  Ki.  i.  3.).  But  the  sacred  writers  surely  never 
meant  to  suggest  that  these  gods  were  the  authors  of  such  bless- 
ings to  their  worshippers.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the 
latter  ever  expected  such  blessings  from  them.  What  seems  to 
have  occasioned  the  many  unnatural  turns  that  have  been  given 
to  this  argument,  by  later  commentators,  is  solely  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  word  «v«r«o-f<,  through  not  attending  to  the  lati- 
tude of  signification  wherein  it  was  often  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  Nor  is  this  the  only  term  in  which  the  modem  use 
does  not  exactly  tally  with  the  ancient. 

34.  Flocked  about  him,  wnxhe-x*  **•*  tav%*v.  E  T.  Were 
gathered  together.  In  this  interpretation,  the  clause,  vxt  r«  *uro, 
is  a  mere  pleonasm,  as  e-w^fac-ay  alone  implies  the  whole.  Now 
let  it  be  observed,  that  thus  much  might  have  been  affirmed,  in 
whatever  place  the  Pharisees  had  met ;  whereas  it  is  the  manifest 
design  of  the  Evangelist  to  acquaint  us,  that  the  preceding  con- 
futation of  the  Sadducees  occasioned  a  concourse  of  Pharisees  to 
him,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  conversation.  I  approve, 
therefore,  the  way  in  which  Cas.  has  understood  the  words  tvi 
Td  «vr«,  who  says,  coiverunt  eodem  ;  and  not  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Vul.  and  Er.  who  say,  convener unt  in  unum  ; 
or  by  the  Zu.  translator,  who  says,  convencrunt  simul ;  which 
has  been  followed  by  our  translators,  and  which,  in  elfrrt,  des- 
troys the  connection  of  the  passages.  The  Cam.  reads  m*  *vrot ; 
but,  as  in  this  it  is  singular,  we  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  We  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence on  the  sense.  Be.  who  adopts  that  reading,  says,  aggregati 
sunt  apud  eum. 
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35.  A  lawyer,  mfuw.  Diss.  VII.  P.  II.  $  2,  3.  and  Diss.  XII. 
P.  V.  $  12. 

42.  Whose  son  should  he  be  ?  tin*  J/of  m ;  E.  T.  Whose  son 
is  he?  The  indicative  mood,  in  the  Gr.  of  the  N.  T.  has  often 
all  the  extent  which  is  given  to  that  mood  in  Heb.  where  it  sup. 
plies  most  of  the  other  moods.  The  import  of  it  in  this  place  is 
justly  rendered  in  Fr.  both  by  L.  CI.  and  by  Beau.  De  qui  doit, 
il  etrQ  fils  f  which  answers  exactly  to  the  way  I  have  trans- 
lated it. 

43.  Call  him  h's  Lord.     Diss.  VII.  P.  I.  §  8. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

2.  Sit  in  Moses*  chair.  The  Jewish  Doctors  always  taught 
sitting. 

5.  Phylacteries,  0«a**t^i*.  A  Gr.  word  exactly  correspond, 
ing  in  etymology  to  the  word  conservatories.  They  were  scrips 
of  parchment  used  for  preserving  some  sentences  of  the  law  writ- 
ten on  them,  which,  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  Dent,  vi.  8. 
they  thought  themselves  obliged,  on  several  occasions,  especially 
at  their  prayers,  to  wear  bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  on  their 
left  arm. 

8.  Assume  not  the  title  of  rabbi,  for  ye  have  only  one  teacher, 
fut  ia*0i)Tf  ftf££<9  iff  y«p  tw  ifutf  a  xxbrynrn.  E.  T.  Be  not  ye 
called  rabbi,  for  one  is  your  master.  Vul.  Vos  nolite  vocari 
rabbi,  unus  est  enim  magister  vester.  The  Vul.  seems  to  have 
read  hiaarx*\f,  where  it  is  in  the  common  Gr.  xctfinyvrm ;  for  J#- 
}turx*?w  is  commonly  rendered  in  that  version  magister;  and 
h)*Tx*Xt*  is  given  by  John  (i.  39.),  as  an  interpretation  into 
Gr.  of  the  Sy.  rabbi.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  this 
conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  reading  found  in  the  copies  used  by 
the  Lat;  translator,  does  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
Inasmuch  as  the  word  x#Arryvr>x  is  twice  rendered  by  him  mag  is-, 
ler  in  v.  10.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sax.  and,  perhaps, 
tome  other  versions.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Sy.  in- 
serpreter  has  read  differently.  For  the  word  **ftry*T*,  in  v.  10. 
(where  there  fa  no  such  difference  of  reading),  is  by  him,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  rendered  by  a  word  signifying  leader,  or  guide ; 
whereas  the  term  rabbi  is  repeated  in  v.  8.  agreeably  to  his  uni. 
form  practice  in  rendering  the  Gr.  hi******.  Beside  this  evk 
TOL.  iv.  18 
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dence  of  a  different  reading,  there  is  a  great  number  of  Gr.  MSS. 
which  read  h}eto**Xn,  v.  8.  This  reading  is  approved  by  Orig.  and 
Chr.  and  many  modern  critics ;  amongst  whom  are  Gro.  Drusius* 
Be.  Selden,  t)e  Dieu,  Mill,  and  Ben.  The  internal  evidence  is- 
entirely  in  favour  of  this  reading.  The  sense  requires  that  the 
term,  in  the  latter. clause,  be  equivalent  to  rabbi  in  the  former. 
That  hietrjuttof  is  such  a  term,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  Evan. 
gel  is  t  John,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  but  from  the  use  of  the 
Sy.  interpreter,  who  always  renders  the  one  term  by  the  other  ; 
whereas  xafaryvnx  has,  in  that  version,  a.distinct  interpretation  in 
v.  10.  Further,  in  v.  10.  in  the  common  Gr.  we  find  the  (fisci- 
pies  prohibited  from  assuming  the  title  of  xatoryimK,  for  the  very 
reason  repeated  which  we  find  given  in  v.  8.  for  their  not  assum- 
ing the  title  of  rabbi.  Thus  it  stands  in  the  two  verses  :  u  As- 
u  sume  not  the  title  of  rabbi,  for  ye  have  only  one  cathegetes  ; 
"  assume  not  the  title  of  cathegetes,  for  ye  have  only  one  cathe- 
"  getes."  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  no  instance  of  such  a  tau- 
tology, or  so  little  congruity  of  expression,  in  any  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  our  Lord.  I  therefore  approve,  in  v.  8.  the 
reading  of  the  Sy.  interpreter,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  many 
MSS.  replacing  W«r**to$,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  rabbi. 
I  also  think,  with  that  interpreter,  that  our  Lord  meant,  in  the 
10th  verse,  to  say  something  further  than  he  bad  already  said  in 
the  8th.  I  acknowledge  that  the  sentiments  are  nearly  related ; 
but  if  there  had  not  been  some  difference,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  recurring  to  a  different,  and  even  unusual,  term. 
Our  Lord,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  effectually  to  enforce  this 
warning  against  an  unlimited  veneration  for  the  judgments  and 
decisions  of  men,  as  a  most  important  lesson,  puts  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  prohibits  them  from  regarding  any  man  with  an 
implicit  and  blind  partiality,  as  teacher,  father,  'or  guide.  Now 
this  end  is  not  answered,  if  all  or  any  two  of  them  be  rendered 
as  synonymous.  The  very  uncommonness  of  the  word  «^vyvn^ 
(for  it  occurs  in  no  other  place  of  the  N.  T.),  shews  an  effort  to 
say  something  more  than  was  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
words.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  whatever  serves  to  prove 
that  its  meaning  is  not  coincident  with  }i$xtnutX*7  serves  also  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  authentic  reading  in  v.  8th. 

2  The  Messiah,  «  Xfif*.  This  is  wanting  in  the  Sy.  Vul.  Cop- 
Sax,  and  Eth.  versions,  and  in  a  few  MSS.;  but  the  authorities, 
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both  in  weight  and  in  number,  are  greatly  in  its  favour.  It 
makes,  however,  no  difference  in  the  sense :  because,  if  not  read,, 
the  context  manifestly  supplies  it. 

9«  And  all  ye  are  brethren.  In  the  common  Gr.  the  words 
answering  to  these,  to  wit,  ira,rrt$  h  vfuit  *ftx<p»t  tr«,  are  placed 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  Terse,  with  which  they  have  little 
connection.  I  have  followed  a  considerable  numher  of  copies, 
in  transposing  them  to  the  end  of  verse  9th,  immediately  after, 
he  alone  is  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connected.  The  arrangement  is  manifestly  more  na. 
tural,  gives  a  closer  connection  to  the  sentiments,  and  throws 
more  light  on  the  passage  than  the  common  arrangement,  which 
places  this  clause  at  the  end  of  v.  8.  and  thereby  adds  an  abrupt, 
ness  to  the  whole.  The  intrinsic  evidence  is  therefore  entirely 
In  favour  of  the  change. 

12.  Whoever  will  exalt  himself  shall  be  humbled  ;  and  who- 
ever will  humble  himself,  shall  be  exalted,  orm  v^atTu  focvrot, 
r&ruio&nTiTw*  k}  em  retirtiiMrtt  ractfw,  v^vtbtrcrM.  E.  T.  Who- 
soever shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall 
humble  himself,  shall  be  exalted.  What  has  induced  our  trans- 
lators to  render  the  verb  rtantvotn  differently  in  these  two  clauses^ 
in  one  to  abase,  in  the  other,  to  humble,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say.  To  humble  is,  in  respect  of  meaning,  equally  well  adapted 
to  both.  When  that  is  the  case,  a  change,  by  weakening  the  an- 
tithesis, hurts  the  energy  of  the  expression.  In  the  parallel  pas* 
gages,  L.  xiv.  11.  xviii.  14.  they  make  the  same  variation.  I  do 
not  find  this  mode  of  rendering,  adopted  by  any  ancient,  or  any 
foreign,  interpreter.  It  seems  peculiar  to  Eng.  translators,  some 
of  whom  before,  and  some  since,  the  publication  of  the  common 
version,  have  taken  this  method. 

13.  14,  15,  16.  83.  25.  27.  29.  Woe  unto  you,  «v«i  vpu.  L. 
Vi.  24,  25,  26.  N. 

14.  Use  long  prayers  for  a  disguise,  *p6<pec<rti  futxf*  *povtv+ 
X«pmj,  E.  T.  For  a  pretence  make  long  prayer.  This  is  rather 
too  elliptical,  and  consequently  obscure.  Otherwise  it  does  not 
differ  in  import  from  that  here  given.  For  what  is  a  pretence, 
but  a  false  appearance  employed  for  concealing  the  truth  ?  The 
•true  motive  of  their -attention  and  assiduities  was  avarice :  devo- 
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tion  was  only  their  mask.     This  Terse  is  wanting  in  some  MSS- 
in  others  it  is  transposed,  being  placed  before  the  13th. 
9  Punishment,  xptft*.     E.  T.  Damnation.     Mr.  xii.  40.  N. 

x  16.  18.  Bindethnot,  *tn  m.  E.  T.  It  is  nothing;  that  is 
c  Though  it  is,  in  appearance,  it  is  not,  in  reality, fen  oath;  it 
*  has  not  the  power  of  binding/ 

19.  Foolish  and  blind*  p*f*<  *}  rv$xn.  The  words  n^pti  xj  are 
wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  The  like  defect  is 
found  in  the  Vul.  and  Sax.  versions. 

23.  Dilly  to  «»»9*t.  E  T.  Anise.  In  the  same  way  it  is  ren- 
dered in  all  the  Eng.  versions  I  have  seen.  Yet  m^ht  does  not 
mean  anise,  bdt  dill.  Our  translators  have  been  first  misled  by 
a  mere  resemblance  in  sound,  and  afterwards  implicitly  copied 
by  all  their  successors.  This  mistake,  though  of  small  conse- 
quence, is  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  other  but  Eng.  translators 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  it.  All  the  La.  interpreters  say  rightly 
ancthum,  the  Itn.  aneto,  the  Fr.  anelh,  Lu.  in  his  Ger.  version 
says  tiE,  and  the  Sax.  version  is  bile.  It  is  the  more  observable, 
as  in  most  of  those  languages,  the  word  for  anise  has  the  like 
resemblance  in  sound  to  auto,  with  the  Eng.  word,  though  with 
them  it  has  occasioned  no  mistake.  Thus,  anise  is,  in  Gr.  «ff0-«r, 
in  La.  anisum,  in  Itn.  aniso,  and  in  Fr.  an  is. 

2  Justice,  humanity^  and  fidelity,  t*»  xpit»,  «£  rov  *Am»,  *}  t*» 
«-irff,  E.  T.  Judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  The  word  judgment, 
in  our  language,  when  it  has  any  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
justice,  never  means  the  virtue  or  duty  of  judging  justly,  but 
either  the  right  of  judging,  the  act  of  judging,  or  the  result  of 
judging,  that  is,  the  doom  or  sentence  given,  right  or  wrong : 
sometimes,  when  spoken  in  reference  to  the  celestial  Judge,  it 
means  the  effect  of  that  sentence,  the  punishment  inflicted.  To 
this  the  Gr.  word  ttptft*  more  properly  corresponds ;  though  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  word  */»*•/«,  which,  by  analogy,  should 
be  rather  judicatio  than  judicium,  is  also  often  used  to  denote  it. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  word  Kptru;  likewise  signifies  distribu- 
tive justice,  and  even  sometimes  justice  in  the  largest  acceptation. 
It  is  in  this  place  rendered  by  Cas.  jus,  and  by  the  dye  Fr.  trans- 
lators, P.  R.  Si.  Sa.  L.  CI.  and  Beau,  la  justice.  For  the  mean- 
ing of  rdf  tXu9f  see  ch.  ix.  13.     2  N.  Fidelity,  or  faithfulnesses 
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agreed,  on  all  sides,  to  be  the  meaning  of  rm  *w*  here,  where  it 
ii  ranked  among  the  social  virtues. 

24.  Who  strain  your  liquor,  to  avoid  swallowing  a  gnat,  it 
JtaA<£«mf  T$t  **»**•*.  E.  T.  Who  strain  at  a  gnat,  I  do  not 
understand  the  import  of  this  expression.  Some  have  thought, 
that  it  has  sprung  originally  from  a  mere  typographical  error  of 
some  printer,  who  has  made  it  strain  at,  instead  of  strain  out. 
Accordingly,  most  of  the  late  Eng.  translators  have  said  strain  out. 
Yet  this  expression,  strain  out  a  gnat,  it  must  be  confessed, 
sounds  very  oddly;  and  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
any  good  Eng.  authority  can  be  produced  for  such  a  manner  of 
construing  the  verb.  For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  safer  here, 
though  with  the  aid  of  circumlocution,  to  give  what  is  evidently 
the  sense. 

25;  Which  within  are  laden,  t<r*$$i  t$  ytuxTn.  Vul.  Intus 
autem  pleni  estis.  This  has,  doubtless,  sprung  from  a  different 
reading,  but  is  quite  unsupported. 

3  Iniquity,  *K{*rntt.  Vul.  lmmunditia.  E.  T.  Excess.  But 
there  is  such  a  general  consent  of  MSS.  and  Fathers,  with  the  Sy. 
Ara.  and  Eth.  .versions,  for  the  word  a)ixi*$,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine  reading.  Besides,  it 
suits  much  better  with  all  the  accounts  we  have,  in  other  places, 
of  the  character  of  the  Pharisees,  who  are  never,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, accused  of  intemperance,  though  often  of  injustice.  The 
former  vice  is  rarely  found  with  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees, 
make  great  pretensions  to  religion. 

32.  Fill  ye  up  then,  xm  vfutf  ***{*«ot*.  A  very  few  copies, 
and  those  not  of  the  highest  value,  read  twk^mtrctrt,  Ye  have  fill- 
ed up;  or  interrogatively,  Do  ye  Jill  up  9  But  as  tbey  are  un- 
supported alike  by  ancient  versions  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
this  reading  cannot  be  admitted.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  consider, 
ing  the  words  as  an  ironical  order,  which  is  always  understood 
to  be  a  severe  reproach,  like  that  in  the  JEaeid,  lib.  v.  /,  sequere 
Italiam  ventis.  Irony  is  a  trope  which  several  times  occurs  in 
Scripture;  and  we  have,  at  least,  one  other  instance,  Mr.  vii.  9. 
of  its  having  been  used  hy  our  Saviour.     Cb.  xxvi.  45.  N. 

34.  Banish  from  city  to  city,  hafyrt  wm  **Ai*$  w  mA/v.  E.  T. 
Persecute  them  from  city  to  city.    That  it***  has  both  signifies. 
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tions,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  words,  in  construction,  com. 
monly  remove  ail  ambiguity.  At#xsn  tan  ******  is  unquestionably 
to  banish  from,  or  drive  out  of  a  city.  If  it  had  been,  ae  in  ch. 
x.  23.  where  the  expression  is,  «t«?  iuttutTt*  v/t*s  a  r*  ***«,  not 
tcxo  tjk  *»Af«$,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  persecute.  See  note 
on  that  verse.  This  distinction  seems  not  to  have  been  attended 
to  by  modern  translators. 

35.  Son  of  Barachiah.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles,  to  which 
this  passage  plainly  alludes,  Zechariah  is  called  son  of  Jehoiada. 
But  no  Gr.  MS.  extant,  or  ancient  version  of  this  Gospel,  has 
Jehoiada,  Jerom,  indeed,  acquaints  us,  that  he  found  it  so  in 
the  Heb.  Gospel  of  the  Nazarene6.  But,  considering  the  free, 
doms  which  have  been  taken  with  that  Gospel,  in  other  places, 
we  cannot  account  it  sufficient  authority  for  changing  a  term 
which  is  supported  by  the  amplest  evidence.  It  is  more  resona- 
ble  to  think,  with  Father  Si.  that  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  Jehoiada  must  have  also  had  the  name  Barachiah.  To 
have  two  yames  was  not  then  uncommon. 

2  The  sanctuary  y  m  ««v.     L.  i.  9.  N. 

36.  All  shall  be  charged  upon  this  generation.  As  I  under, 
stand  it,  this  expression  must  not  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
those  individual  crimes,  which  happened  before  the  time  of  the 
people  then  living,  would  be  laid  to- their  charge ;  but  that,-  with 
every  species  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  murder,  which  had  been 
exemplified  in  former  ages,  they  of  that  age  would  be  found 
chargeable;  inasmuch  as  they  had  permitted  no  kind  of  wicked, 
ness  to  be  peculiar  to  those  who  had  preceded  them ;  but  had 
carefully  imitated,  and  even  exceeded,  all  the  most  atrocious 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  hyperbole  in  the  representation.  The  account  given  of  them 
by  Josephus,  who  was  no  Christian,  but  one  of  themselves, 
shows,  in  the  strongest  light,  how  justly  they  are  here  characte- 
rized by  our  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

2.  All  this  ye  see,  cv  fixrvtrs  mrac  tout*.  E.  T.  See  ye  not 
all  these  things  ?  The  «  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.  The  VuL 
Eth.  Cop.  Ara.  and  Sax.  versions  have  no  negative  particle  in 
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this  place.  As  the  expression  mast  be  read  interrogatively,  if 
we  admit  the  negative ;  and  affirmatively,  if  we  reject  it;  the 
difference  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  sense.  The  composition  is 
rather  simpler  without  it.  I  have,  therefore,  with  many  modem 
critics,  omitted  it. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  this  state.     Ch.  xii.  32.  N. 

5.  Many  will  assume  my  character,  *-*aa«<  ttewmrou  m  r*  ♦»«- 
fueri  fit*.  £.  T.  Many  shall  come  in  my  name.  But  to  come  in 
one's  name  signifies,  with  us,  more  properly,  to  come  J)y  one's 
authority  or  order,  real  or  pretended.  Thus,  Blessed  be  he  who 
cometh  in  the  name  oj  the  Lord.  In  this  sense,  as  the  Messiah 
came  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Apostles  came  in  the  name  of  the 
Messiah.  This  is  far  from  being  the  sense  of  the  phrase  in  the 
passage  under  review.  Here  it  plainly  signifies,  that  many  wonld 
usurp  his  title,  make  pretensions  to  his  office  and  character,  and 
thereby  lead  their  followers  into  the  most  fatal  delusion.  That 
this  is  the  sense  here,  is  plain  from  what  is  immediately  subjoin, 
ed,  Atyrtf,  Ey*  up*  *  xiiTr<^'  The  expression  is  rendered,  not 
badly,  into  Itn.  by  Dio.  Molti  veranno  sotto  il  mio  nome  ;  which 
has  been  followed  in  Fr«  by  the  translators  of  P.  R.  Si.  Sa.  and 
Beau,  who  say,  Plusieurs  viendront  sous  mon  nom;  but  L.  CI. 
says  more  explicitly,  11  viendra  Men  des  gens  qui  prendront 
mon  nom. 

10.   Will  be  ensnared,  r%»*S*Xi*$nr*fr*i'     Cb.  r.  29.  N. 

15.  On  holy  ground,  n  rv*m  iyicc  E.  T.  In  the  holy  place. 
But  this  expression,  with  us,  invariably  denotes  the  sanctuary, 
or  the  outer  part  of  the  ;«<&»,  or  temple,  strictly  so  called.  This 
is  not  the  meaning  here;  neither  is  Tt*<&>  *yt(&  the  name  by 
which  the  sanctuary  is  ever  distinguished  in  the  N.  T.  It  is 
called  simply,  r«  «y<«?,  or  i  <r*wn  *%*rn,  or  *yt* ;  the  inner  part 
of  the  house,  or  most  holy  place,  being  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation v  nam  itvrgf*,  or  «y<«  ay  tea.  To*-($-  *yi®*,  therefore, 
denotes  any  place  which,  comparatively,  may  be  denominated 
holy.  The  whole  temple,  *•  U{n,  including  all  the  courts,  is 
twice  so  termed  in  the  Acts.  Nay,  the  whole  city  Jerusalem, 
with  its  suburbs  and  environs,  was  holy,  compared  with  other 
cities ;  and  such,  also,  was  the  whole  land  of  Judea,  compared 
with  other  countries.  Besides,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  expression  here  is  indefinite,  as  it  wants  the  article,  and  is, 
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therefore,  more  justly,  as  it  is  more  literally,  rendered  by  Sc.  a 
koly  place,  than  in  the  common  version.  The  place,  or  ground, 
here  called  holy  is,  undoubtedly,  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 
Accordingly,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  L.  we  are  told :  When 
ye  shall  tee  Jerusalem  compassed  Kith  armies,  know,  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh, 

2  The  desolating  abomination,  to  ptsXvyf*  ***  tfwm*;.  E. 
T.  The  abomination  of  desolation  ;  that  is,  when  expressed  in 
the  common  idiom,  the  abomination  which  desolateth,  or  maketh 
desolate.  By  abomination,  nothing  is  more  commonly  under, 
stood,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  than  idols  of  every  kind.  It 
is  here,  generally,  and  I  think,  justly,  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
Roman  standards  to  be  erected  round  the  city,  when  it  would  be 
besieged  by  Titus  Vespasian.  The  expressions  used  here,  and 
in  the  parallel  passages,  especially  when  compared  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  siege,  as  related  by  Josephus,  who,  though  a  Jew,  is 
•he  best  commentator  on  this  prophecy,  add  the  highest  proba- 
bility to  the  interpretation  now  given*  Those  standards  had 
images  on  them  which  were  adored  by  the  Romans.  Nothing 
could  be  more  properly  styled  a  desolating  abomination,  as  they 
accompanied  the  armies  which  came  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  place :  and  as  the  appearance  of  those  detested  ensigns  was 
rendered,  to  all  who  received  this  prophecy,  a  sure  signal  of  the 
impending  ruin. 

3  (Reader,  attend!)  (•  muty^mmm  nttr*  I)  E.  T.  (Whoso 
readeth,  let  him  understand.)  The  verb  w$t§,  signifies  not  only 
to  understand,  but  to  consider,  to  mind,  to  attend,  See  2  Tim. 
ii.  7.  In  regard  to  the  words  themselves,  after  the  strictest  exa- 
mination, I  cannot  help  concluding,  that  they  are  not  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  and  consequently  make  no  part  of  this  memorable 
discourse,  but  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  calling  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  a  very  important  warning  and  precept  of  his 
Master,  which  he  was  then  writing,  and  of  which  many  of  them 
would  live  to  see  the  utility,  when  the  completion  of  these  pre- 
dictions should  begin  to  take  place.  I  have,  therefore,  given 
them  in  the  character  by  which  I  always  distinguish  the  words  of 
the  writer.  My  reasons  for  ascribing  them  rather  to  him  than 
to  the  speaker,  are  as  follows  :  First,  The  words  are  too  abrupt, 
and  too  much  out  of  the  syntactic  order  for  a  common  parenthe- 
sis; for  if  this  had  been  a  clause  immediately  connected  with 
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the  preceding  (as  those  must  imagine*  who  think  that  the  reader, 
here  means  the  reader  of  Daniel's  prophecy),  the  rrrt3  which  fol- 
lows, should  have  preceded  ;  and  the  whole  would  hate  run 
thus :  Oretf  j/yr*  f»  fiitkuyfitt  to  prfef  ha,  A«n#A,     *r*i  ft  rvwm  mym* 
ran  i  toatynuTKitt  hht*9  it  *»  t*  hiim* Qtvymtrxf,—*  twt  th  hfucr* 
ft*  %xn£otneT»^—x*i  «nr«  «y?«  ft*  iflttvf  nj*»"*— -With  so  small 
an  alteration,  the  sentence  would  have  been  grammatical  and 
perspicuous.     As  it  stands,  nothing  can  be  more  detached  than 
the  clause  under  review.    At  the  first  glance,  one  is  apt  to  think 
that  there  should  be  a  full  stop  at  mi  it*.     And  indeed,  if  the  lat. 
ter  part  were  entirely  away,  the  former  would  make  a  complete 
sentence.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  second  member  of  a  sen. 
tence  beginning  with  «*•*?,   should  be  introduced  with  r«n  ; 
though  this  adverb  is  sometimes  used  for  rendering  the  expres. 
sion  more  energetic.     The  clause,  therefore,  o  mtytwnun  niitai, 
is  here  thrust  in  between  the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  sen. 
tence,  and  properly  belongs  to  neither.   That  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  first  member,  is  evident  from  the  mood,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  the  copulative ;  and  it  is  excluded  from  the  second,  by  the 
following  rm,  which,  wherever  it  is  used,  ushers  in  all  the  sub. 
junctive  part  of  the  sentence.     But  though  it  cannot  be  made  to 
coalesce  with  our  Lord's  words,  it  appears,  when  understood  as 
a  call  to  attention  from  the  Evangelist,  extremely  pertinent.  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  our  .Lord  pronounced  this  prophecy  about 
forty  years  before  the  fulfilment  of  what  related  to  Jerusalem. 
As  this  Evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  written  at  least  eight  or 
ten  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  this  would  be  about  thirty 
years  before  the  accomplishment.     Jesus  said,  when  he  spoke 
this  discourse,  that  there  were  of  his  hearers  who  would  live  to 
see  the  things  happen  which  he  had  predicted ;  now  as  the  time 
was  still  nearer,  when  the  Evangelist  wrote,  it  was.  natural  for 
him  to  conclude,  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  readers  would  be 
witnesses  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  them  to  fix  their  attention  on  a  warning, 
wherein  the  time  is  so  critically  marked,  and  on  the  proper  use 
of  which,  not  only  their  temporal  safety,  but  their  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  consequently,  their  spiritual  inte. 
rest,  might  much  depend.  In  this  view,  this  apostrophe  is,  though 
short,  a  complete  sentence,  and  inserted  in  the  only  proper  place, 
between  the  infallible  signs  of  immediate  danger,  and  the  con. 
vol.  iv.  19 
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diet  then  to  be  pursued.  This  makes  the  «r#,  which  ushers  in 
the  sequel  of  the  sentence,  particularly  emphatical,  as  serving  to 
recal  the  former  part.  Nor  is  this,  at  all  unconformable  to  the 
best  use  in  writing.  Such  short  interruptions,  as,  Now  mark 
what  follows!  or,  Would  God  this  were  duly  weighed!  when 
suitable,  serve  to  awaken  attention,  and  do  not  suspend  the  sense 
long  enough  to  create  obscurity.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  If 
there  be  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  figure,  ought  we  not  rather  to 
think  it  has  been  used  by  our  Lord,  than  by  the  Evangelist  F 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  Lord  did  not  write,  but.  speak. 
Those  who  received  instruction  immediately  from  him,  were  not 
readers,  but  hearers.  Had  the  expression  been,  o  ecxxat  >•***-*,  it 
must  have  been  part  of  the  discourse  ;  as  it  is,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  call  from  the  writer,  and,  consequently,  no  part  of 
the  discourse.  There  is  another  objection.  The  Evangelist  Mr. 
uses  the  expression  exactly  in  the  same  situation.  This,  if  it  was 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  their 
coincidence  in  any  other  part  of  the  narrative :  but,  if  it  was  a 
sentiment  of  the  writer,  that  it  should  have  struck  both  precisely 
in  the  same  part  of  the  narration,  may  appear  extraordinary. 
That  this  should  have  happened  to  two  writers,  neither  of  whom 
knew  of  the  writings  of  the  other,  is  no  doubt  improbable.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  here.  Mt.  who  was  an  Apostle,  and  an  eye 
and  ear. witness  of  most  of  the  things  which  he  relates,  doubtlesa 
wrote  first.  That  Mr.  who  had  not  the  same  advantages,  but 
drew  his  knowledge  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord,  particularly  Peter,  had  read  with  attention  Mt.'s  Gospel, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  And  though  he  does  not  copy  or 
follow  htm  implicitly  (for  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
circumstances  in  several  parts  of  the  narrative),  the  coincidence, 
in  many  things,  is  so  great,  as  could  not  otherwise  be  accounted 
for.  And  if  this  acquaintance  with  our  apostle's  history  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  account  sufficiently  for  adopting  a  figure  so  appo- 
site to  the  occasion. 

17.  To  carry  things,  *p<u  «.  E.  T.  To  take  any  thing.  This 
is  a  just  version  of  the  common  reading.  Bat  there  is  a  very 
general  consent  of  MSS.  early  editions,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
some  ancient  versions,  which  read  r«  instead  of  r».  This  read-, 
ing  I  have,  after  Mill  an<J  Wet.  preferred. 
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20.  Nor  on  the  sabbath,  i*r,h  n  <r«/B/5*T#.  E.  T.  Neither  on 
the  sabbath-day.  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  to  which  the  , 
term  day  corresponds.  Now,  as  some  expositors  maintain,  thai 
it  is  the  sabbatical  year,  and  not  the  weekly  sabbath,  which  is 
here  meant ;  the  translator  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  all  the 
latitude  of  expression  employed  by  the  author. 

22.  If  the  time  were  protracted,  n  ft*  t**x&mtnrcti  h  npqm 
vutt&u  C  T.  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened.  To  shorten 
any  thing,  means  always  to  make  it  shorter  than  it  was;  or,  at 
least,  to  make  it  shorter  than  was  intended.  Neither  of  these 
meanings  is  applicable  here.  The  like  exception  may  be  made 
to  the  Gr.  verb  in  this  place,  which  is  used  in  the  idiom  of  the 
synagogue.  See  a  similar  use  of  p«y«Ai*w  and  irAon**,  ch.xxiii.5. 

24.  Will  perform  great  wonders  and  prodigies,  J#«wi  rnfum 
tuyoA*  *«<  Ttp*r*.  Wa.  will  propose  great  signs  and  wonders. 
No  other  interpreter  that  I  know,  ancient  or  modern,  has  so 
rendered  the  word  forwt.  They  all  represent  the  signs  or  won* 
ders,  as  given  or  shown  (not  proposed  or  promised),  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  author,  indeed,  uses  as  little  ceremony  as  Beza,  in 
assigning  his  reason  for  this  singularity,  no  other  version,  it 
seems,  could  be  made  to  suit  his  doctrine  of  miracles.  It  mtiy 
be  so :  but  as  the  only  topics  which  ought  to  weigh  with  a  critic, 
are  the  import  of  the  words  and  the  scope  of  the  passage ;  the 
question  is,  what  meaning  do  these  Indicate  i  As  to  the  flrtt,  the 
words  h)*im  rnfut*  %«u  riper*,  which  literally  represent  the  Heb. 
first  occur  in  the  Sep.  in  Deut.  vi.  22.  EJ*w  Kvpi<fr  *nput*  not  r*. 
f  «r«,  fuymX*  x*t  *«»«*«,  n  Afyv«-T«.  The  Lord  showed  signs  and 
wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon  Egypt.  Again,  in  a  public  ad. 
dress  to  God,  by  the  Levites,  on  a  solemn  fast ;  Nehem.  ix.  10. 
titnut*  9Jifunt  Kxt  Tt£«Tct  n  Atywrr#.  Thou  showedst  signs  and 
wonders  in  Egypt.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  mean  to  tell  us,  rhat 
God  only  proposed,  but  did  not  exhibit,  signs  and  wonders; 
that  he  threatened  Egypt  with  plagues,  but  did  not  inflict  them  ? 
I  cannot  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Wa.  will  affirm  thi«.  That  )*- 
mi  **uf«f  invariably  denotes  to  exhibit,  net  to  promise,  a  mire 
cle,  might  be  proved  by  examples  both  from  the  O.  T.  and  from 
the  N.  The  only  passage  whjch  this  author  quotes  as  favouring 
his  hypothesis,  is  Deu.  xiii.  1.  &c  If  there  arise  among  you  a 
prophet  or  a  dreamer,  who  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and 
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the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  &c.  Is  any  one  at  a  Iqss 
to  discover  that  the  sign  here  meant  is  the  prediction  of  some 
event  that  exceeds  human  sagacity  to  foresee?  Such  a  prediction 
is  a  miracle,  which  though,  in  fact,  performed,  when  it  is  utter, 
ed,  cannot  be  known  to  others  as  miraculous  till  the  accomplish, 
ment.  The  names  prophet  and  dreamer  serve  to  confirm  this 
explanation.  As  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  in  the  gospel,  eve. 
ry  body  sees  that  it  is  to  warn  the  disciples  against  the  artifices 
of  false  teachers.  Now,  if  all  the  art  of  these  teachers  consisted 
in  promising  great  things  which  they  never  performed,  it  could 
not  surely  have  been  spoken  of  as  enough  to  seduce,  if  possible, 
even  the  elect.  To  promise  much  and  do  nothing,  far  from  fit- 
ting those  impostors  to  be  successful  antagonists  to  men  endow, 
ed  with  supernatural  powers,  did  not  qualify  them  as  rivals  to 
an  ordinary  juggler,  who,  if  he  have  not  the  reality,  has  at  least 
the  appearance  of  a  wonder-worker.  Mere  proposers  or  promi. 
sers  are  fitted  for  deceiving  only  the  weakest  and  the  most  cre- 
dulous of  the  people. 

30.  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven, 

T§Tt  QwmrtTtU  T9  TtyAWI  XH  bltt  TV  WtfyuVX    ff    TA>  &£«?*.        The    Gr. 

npc««F,  like  the  La.  signum,  means  not  ouly  sign  in  general,  but 
standard,  banner,  which  is  indeed  one  species  of  sign.  As  the 
Eng.  word  ensign  is  equivocal  in  the  same  way,  the  passage  may 
be  rendered,  Then  shall  the  ensign  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  dis- 
played in  heaven.  Such  military  ideas  are  not  unsuitable  to  the 
prophetic  style,  or  even  to  the  tenor  of  this  prophecy,  which  is 
highly  figurative.  But  as  there  appears  in  the  words  a  plain  re- 
ference to  the  question  put  by  the  disciples,  v.  3.  .  What  will  be 
the  sign  (r*  nop***)  of  thy  coming  f  I  judged  it  better  to  follow 
the  E.  T.  and  retain  the  reference.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  particular  phenomenon,  in  the  sky,  is  here  suggested.  The 
striking  evidences  which  would  be  given  of  the  divine  presence, 
and  avenging  justice,  are  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  terms. 

36.  But,  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  TUet  it  **  i**t*t  txttm  >$ 
mt  «ftf«.  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  prophe. 
cies  (Diss.  XXI.)  says, ''  It  seemeth  somewhat  improper  to  say, 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  for  if  the  day  was  not 
"  known,  certainly  the  hour  was  not ;  and  it  was  superfluous  to 
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"  make  the  addition  ;"  he  therefore  prefers  the  word  season  to 
hour.  In  my  opinion  the  sentence  has  less  the  appearance  of 
redundancy,  when  if*  is  rendered  hour.  One  who  says  he  knows 
the  day  when  such  a  thing  will  be  done,  is  understood  to  mean 
the  day  of  the  year,  suppose  the  7th  of  April ;  now,  if  that  be 
known,  the  season  is  known.  But  a  man  may  know  the  day* 
who  knows  not  the  hour  or  time  of  the  day,  when  a  particular 
event  shall  take  place. 

*  Three  MSS.  after  ty«M»  read  vit  •  hi®-.  The  Ethr  version 
has  read  so.  Some  MS.  copies  of  the  Vul.  have  nequejffius,  and 
some  of  the  Fathers  seem  to  have  read  so.  But  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  critics  (and,  I  think,  is  probable)  that  this  clause  baa 
been  borrowed  from  the  parallel  place  in  Mr.  where  there  is  no 
diversity  of  reading. 

38.  Marrying,  yufttfms  %m  tKy*tug*trts.  The  Eng.  word  com. 
prehends  the  sense  of  both  the  Gr.  words,  and  therefore  needs  no 
addition. 

40.  Two  men.       >     ^  xn  p  Iv#  §  7)  8>  9. 

41.  Two  women.  J 

Immediately  after  v.  41.  we  find,  in  two  or  three  MSS.  only, 
to-direct  h*  t*t  itAfMK  /woe,  as  jn  L.  xv  ii.  34.  from  which  it  has 
doubtless  been  taken. 

48.  Vicious,  x**<&>.     E.  T.  evil.  ch.  xxv.  20.  N. 

49.  Shall  heat,  *fyfr«u  rvTrntt.     Mr.  v.  17.  N. 

51.  Having  discarded  him,  h&vfuiru  *mp.  £.  T.  Shall  cut 
him  asunder.  But  this  ill  suits  with  what  follows  of  his  punish- 
ment, which  supposes  him  still  alive.  It  is  no  answer  to  say, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  affect  both  the  present 
life  and  the  future.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  parable 
wherein  our  Lord  represents  to  us,  under  the  conduct  of  earthly 
rulers  and  masters,  towards  their  subjects  and  servants,  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  state  only,  what  will  be  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  and  Master  in  heaven,  in  regard  to  both,  but  principally 
the  future.  Now,  to  mingle  thus,  and  confound,  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  parable,  or  the  story  and  the  application,  and 
to  ascribe  to  the  earthly  master,  the  actions  peculiar  to  the  hea- 
venly, would  be  as  contrary  to  all  propriety,  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  our  Lord's  manner.  In  regard  to  the  word  itx*T$pt*y  we  hav« 
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little  or  no  light  from  scriptural  use.  In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs 
only  here,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  L.  and  in  the  Sep.  it  oc- 
curs only  once.  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  Sy.  uses  the 
tame  word  to  express  the  sense  of  it&T$fu»  here,  and  in  L.  vfhich 
it  employs  in  other  places  for  rendering  hy,*?*  and  /"•*?«£*,  to  di- 
vide, to  make  a  breach,  to  separate.  Now  the  language  spoken 
by  our  Lord  was  a  sister-dialect  of  the  Sy.  Bishop  Pearce  has 
observed  that  a9r«rqu»w  is  used  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  xxv. 
26.  and  utxovr*  and  mrwairr*  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  22, 
Gal.  t.  12.  in  the  same  signification  for  discarding,  cutting  off 
from  one's  family  or  society.  Nor  needs  there. stronger  evidence, 
especially  when  the  absurdity  implied  in  the  other  interpretation 
is  considered,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  Syriasm,  to 
denote,  he  will  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  so  cut  him  off  from 
his  family.  Be.  has  therefore  justly  rendered  it  separabit  cum, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Pise,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Fr. 
translators  I  am  acquainted  with,  whether  they  translate  pro. 
fessedly  from  the  Gr.  or  from  the  Vul.  They  all  say,  le  sepam 
rera;  for  the  Vul.  which  sa)  s  dividet  eum,  will  bear  this  version. 
All  the  Eng.  translators  of  this  century,  except  An.  who  says, 
shall  turn  him  out  of  his  family,  have  followed  the  common 
rersion. 

a  With  the  perfidious,  fur*  rA  inroxptren,  E.  T.  With  the  hy- 
pocrites. But  this  word  with  us  is  confined  to  that  species  of 
dissimulation  which  concerns  religion  only.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  Gr.  term,  which  is  commonly,  and  not  improperly,  rendered 
by  Cas.  simulator,  dissembler.  Nay,  from  the  use  of  wrMfitiR, 
and  its  conjugates,  in  the  Sep.  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  it  appears 
to  have  still  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  to  denote  some* 
times  what  we  should  call  an  unprincipled  person,  one  unworthy 
of  trust.  I  acknowledge,  that  in  the  N.  T.  it  commonly,  not 
always,  refers  to  religious  dissimulation.  But  in  a  parable, 
'whose  literal  sense  regards  secular  a  flairs,  the  term  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  limited. 


'       CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  To  meet  the  bridegroom,  m  «*•<««*«?  ru^^pm.   Vul.  06- 
viam  sponso  et  sponsm;  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
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The  Sy.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions  have  the  like  addition  ;  xm  rm 
vufttpts  is  found  hi  three  M  SS  of  which  the  Cam.  is  one.  This  ia 
no  support.  The  internal  evidence,  arising  from  the  customs,  is 
clearly  against  the  addition.  The  virgins  conducted  the  bride, 
as  her  companions,  from  her  father's  house.  The  bridegroom 
went  onty  from  his  own  house,  to  meet  them,  and  to  bring  her 
home  with  joy  and  festivity. 

9.  Lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  ;  go  rather  to  them 
who  sell)  and  buy  for  yourselves,  pawn  ttx  *£*ir»  nfcn  j£  ipuf 
mptvtT$t  it  fitoOJut  irp&+  r«c  arirtMrraff,  %tu  «y«f«0-«rt  i*vr*'f.    E.  T. 

Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  ;  but  go  ye 
rather  to  them  that  sell,. and  buy  for  yourselves.  Vul .  Ne  forte 
won  sufficiat  nobis  et  vobis,  itepotius  advendentes,  et  emite  vobis. 
Several  interpreters  have  thought  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  ori. 
ginal.  Our  translators,  who  were  of  this  number,  have  supplied 
it  by  the  words  not  so.  Eisner  and  others  suppose,  that  it  ou^ht 
to  be  supplied  by  the  word  of  *ri,  or  /SAnnm,  before  p**-*?*,  and 
therefore  render  the  expression,  take  care,  lest  there  be  not 
enough.  But  it  concerned  themselves  surely  (not  those  who 
asked  the  favour)  to  take  care,  before  granting  it,  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficiency  for  both.  Such  an  answer  as  this  would 
not  be  a  refusal,  as  was  plainly  the  case  here,  but  a  conditional 
grant  of  the  request,  the  askers  themselves  being  made  the  judges 
of  the  condition.  The  quotation  from  Acts  v.  39.  is  nowise  ap. 
plicable.  The  supply  of  *f«rf  before  a«jx«ti  mm  $i*h*%h  ivpehrrt, 
nobody  can  doubt  to  be  pertinent,  because  it  was  entirely  the 
concern  of  those  to  whom  Gamaliel  addressed  himself,  to  take 
care  that  they  did  nothing  which  might  imply  fighting  against 
God.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  to  make  the  words  before 
us  suit  the  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  itt  n't***  o%*- 
jrrif,  we  must  take  care*  But  an  ellipsis,  such  as  this,  is  unex- 
ampled in  these  writers.  I  have  judged  it,  therefore,  more  rea- 
sonable to  follow  the  authors  of  the  Vul.  who  have  not  discover- 
ed any  ellipsis  in  this  passage.  The  only  thing  which  can  be 
considered  as  an  objection  is  the  i$  in  the  second  clause.  Suffice 
it  for  answer,  that  this  particle  is  wanting  in  the  Al.  Cam.  and 
other  MSS.  of  principal  note,  as  well  as  in  the  Vul.  and  is  re- 
jected by  some  critics  of  eminence,  ancient  and  modern.  And 
even,  were  it  allowed  to  stand,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
show  that  in  some  instances  it  is  redundant. 
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13.  To  this  verse  there  is,  in  the  pommon  editions,  a  clause 
annexed,  which  I  have  not  translated,  tt  ii  *  i>t&*  m  cntyuiw  t{- 
Xtrcu.  B.  T.  Wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.  But  it  is  want- 
ing in  so  many  MSS.  and  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  and  most  of  the  ancient * 
versions,  as  well  as  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  who  com- 
mented on  the  Gospel,  that  it  cannot,  in  a  consistency  with  the 
rules  of  criticism,  be  received.  There  is  an  evident  defect  in  the 
next  verse, 

4 

14.  Which  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph.  Something 
(it  is  not  said  what)  is  compared  to  a  man  who  went  abroad* 
This  defect  is  supplied  in  the  common  version,  by  these  words, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  origin- 
ally, The  Son  of  Mom  is,  and,  from  the  mistake  of  supposing  this 
to  refer  to  the  words  preceding  (for  in  the  ancient  manner  of 
writing,  they  had  neither  points  nor  distances  between  the 
words),  has  arisen  the  interpolation  of  some  words  in  the  13th 
verse,  and  the  want  of  some  in  the  14th.  This,  I  acknowledge, 
is  but  conjecture,  though,  I  think,  a  very  probable  one.  At  any 
rate,  as  a  supply  of  some  words  mast  be  made  to  v.  14th,  those 
I  have  used  are,  at  least,' as  well  adapted  to  the  words  in  con- 
nection as  any  other  that  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 

26.  Malignant  and  slothful  servant,  wmp  fit?*  %m  6«m^t.  E. 
T.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant.  There  are  several  words 
in  Gr.  and  indeed  in  all  languages,  which  may  be  justly  said  to 
be  nearly  synonymous,  but  not  entirely  so.  Of  this  kind  espe- 
cially are  those  epithets  which  relate  to  character,  as  mock,  *w*- 
foe,  *Mjtt*,  ttSixas,  and  some  others.  That  they  are  sometimes  used 
promiscuously,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  when  a  translator 
renders  any  of  them  by  a  general  term,  as  evil,  bad,  wicked,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  mistranslate  them.  Nay  sometimes,  when  used 
without  reference  to  a  particular  quality  in  character  or  conduct, 
they  ought  to  be  so  translated.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  real 
difference  among  them :  and  one  of  them  is  fitted  for  marking, 
more  especially,  one  species,  or  one  degree,  of  depravity,  and 
Another  for  marking  another.  Al<**,  for  example,  in  its  strictest 
signification,  is  unjust,  +hima$,  lawless,  criminal.  The  first  re- 
lates more  to  a  man's  principles  of  acting,  the  second  to  his 
actions  themselves,  considered  as  open  violations  of  law -$,**«*$, 
when  applied  to  character,  answers  nearly  to  our  word  vicious, 
and  awtyot,  to  malicious,  or  malignant ;  «*«•*  is  accordingly  pro- 
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perly  opposed  to  **«*<*»$,  virtuous,  or  JW*a$,  righteous,  for  the 
former  term  does  not  occur  ia  Scripture ;  irwfos  to  *y«fcf ,  good. 
Kaxax  is  pic*,  %-otvpta.  malice  or  malignity.  The  use  of  these  words 
in  the  Gospel,  will  be  found  pretty  conformable  to  the  account 
now  given.  Thus,  in  ch.  xxiv.  48.  the  servant,  who  not  only  neg- 
lected his  master's  business,  but  ill-treated  his  fellow-servants, 
and  rioted  with  debauchees,  is  very  properly  denominated,  %*,%<x 
Jktof,  a  vicious  servant.  The  bad  servant,  in  this  parable,  ap. 
pears  in  a  different  light.  We  learn  nothing  of  his  revellings  or 
debaucheries ;  but,  first,  of  his  sloth,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
epithet  txnipt,  and,  secondly,  of  the  malignity  of  his  disposition, 
shown  in  the'unprovoked  abuse  which,  under  pretence  of  vindi- 
cating his  own  conduct,  he  threw  upon  his  master.  The  cruel  and 
inexorable  is  also  called  owqw,  ch.  xx.  32.  Let  it  be  remarked 
also,  that  a  malignant,  that  is,  an  envious  eye9  is  aw^o*,  not  moc* 
•00«Ap*,  that  the  disposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  dur  Lord,  is  ch. 
xxii.  18.  called  *-on^i*,  and  that  the  devil  is  commonly  termed 
o  rowpefy  not  0  jucMf.  Malice  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
in  his  character:  but  vice,  which  seems  more  connected  with  hu- 
man nature,  is  not  so  properly  applied  to  an  unembodied  spirit. 
It  may  be  said,  Is  not  then  the  evil  one  too  vague  a  transla. 
tion  of  i  roMgtf  ?  I  acknowledge  it  is :  but  have  adopted  it  merely 
because  it  is  hazardous,  in  a  term  become  so  common,  to  depart 
from  established  custom.  The  Gr.  *  it*p*x*t  does  not  correspond 
exactly  to  the  Heb.  Satan  ;  yet,  as  the  Seventy  had  employed  it, 
the  penmen  of  the  N.  T.  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  change  it. 
It  is  true,  however,  in  general,  that  there  is  much  more  justness 
in  the  epithets  employed  in  the  Gospel,  than  is  commonly  at. 
tended  to.  Too  many,  in  translating,  seem  to  have  nt>  other  aim, 
in  regard  to  these,  than  when  the  epithet  is  expressive  ef  a  bad 
quality,  to  select  one  to  answer  to  it,  as  opprobrious  as  the  lan- 
guage they  write,  can  afford  them.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that 
this  was  the  way  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  common  version. 
Though  sometimes  the  import  of  an  original  term  might  have 
been  more  exactly  hit,  they  rarely  fail  to  express  themselves  so 
as  to  preserve  propriety  with  regard  to  the  speaker.  Now,  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  our  Lord,  in  his  rebukes 
of  the  hardened  offender  (for  it  is  only  of  such  I  am  speaking), 
often  expresses  himself  with  sharpness,  it  is  always  with  justice 
ol.  iv.  20 
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and  dignity,  lu  some  translations,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  made 
to  express  himself  so  as  we  should  rather  call  passionately.  In 
the  passage  under  review,  one  makes  him  begin  his  reply  with, 
Thou  base  and  indolent  slave  ;  another  with,  Thou  vile  slothful 
wretch.  But  do  we  ever  hear  such  expressions,  except  from  one 
ia  a  violent  passion  ?  And  can  any  body  seriously  imagine  that 
it  adds  weight  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  to  suppose  that  he 
« poke  it  in  a  rage  ?  Our  Lord  spoke  the  language  of  reproof ;  such 
interpreters  make  him  speak  the  language  of  abuse.  Allow  me N 
to  add  that,  in  his  language,  there  is  more  of  pointed  severity 
than  in  theirs.  The  reason  is,  his  words  touch  the  particular 
evils  ;  theirs  signify  only  evil  in  general,  in  a  high  degree,  and 
are  much  more  expressive  of  the  resentment  and  contempt  of  the 
speaker,  than  even  of  the  demerit  of  the  person  addressed.  The 
terms,  base,  vile,  slave,  wretch,  used  thus,  are  manifestly  of  this 
sort.  Like  rascal,  villainy  scoundrel,  they  are  what  we  proper- 
ly call  scurrility.  To  abound  in  appellatives  of  this  sort,  is  not 
to  be  severe,  but  abusive.  .  Such  translators  invert  that  funda. 
mental  rule  in  translating,  to  make  their  pen  the  organ  of  their 
author  for  conveying  his  sentiments  to  their  readers ;  they,  on 
the  contrary,  make  their  author,  and  the  most  dignified  charac. 
ters  recorded  by  him,  their  instruments  for  conveying  to  the 
world,  not  only  their  opinions,  but  even  the  asperities  of  their 
passions. 

27.  With  interest,  «•«?  tmm*.  E.  T.  With  usury.  Anciently 
the  import  of  the  word  usury,  was  no  other  than  profit,  whether 
great  or  small,  allowed  to  the  lender  for  the  use  of  borrowed 
money.  As  this  practice  often  gave  rise  to  great  extortion,  the 
very  name  at  length  became  odious.  The  consideration,  that  the 
Jews  were  prohibited,  by  their  law,  from  taking  any  profit  from 
one  another  for  mouey  lent  (though  they  were  allowed  to  take 
it  from  strangers),  contributed  to  increase  the  odium.  When 
Christian  commonwealths  judged  it  necessary  to  regulate  this 
matter  by  law,  they  gave  to  such  profit,  as  does  not  exceed  the 
legal,  the  softer  name  of  interest ;  since  which  time  usury  has% 
come  to  signify  solely  extravagant  profit  disallowed  by  law ;  and 
which,  therefore,  it  is  criminal  in  the  borrower  to  give,  and  in 
the  lender  to  take.  As  it  is  not  this  kind  of  profit  that  is  here 
meant,  the  word  usury  is  now  become  improper. 
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29.  From  him  that  hath  not.     Mr.  iv.  24,  25.  N. 

3  77ia*  wA/cA  A<?  hath,  i  t%n.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
MSS.  but  few  of  any  note,  it  is  •  h%n  t%Ht.  Agreeable  to  which 
is  the  Vul.  quod  vidctur  habere,  also  the  second  Sy.  and  the 
Sax.  This  expression  has  probably  been  borrowed  by  some 
copyist  as  more  correct  from  L.  viii-  18.  where  its  genuineness 
cannot  be  questioned.  , 

34.  From  the  formation  of  the  world,  «*-«  x*t*£*X3k  xtvfiv.   E. 
T.  From  the  foundation  of  the  world.     Vul.  A  constitutions 
mundi.     Ar.  A  fundamento  tnundi.     Er.  Ab  exordio  mundi. 
Zu.  A  primordio  mundi.    Cas.  Ab  orbe  condito.     Be.  Ajacto 
mundi  fundamento.     It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  every  one  of 
these  translators  adopting  a  different  phrase,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
more  uncommon  to  find  that,  with  so  great  a  variety  in  the  ex- 
pression, there  is  no  difference  in  the  sense.  If  any  of  the  above, 
mentioned  versions  be  more  exceptionable  than  the  rest,  it  is  that 
which  renders  **t*&a«  foundation  :  for,  first,  this  term,  except 
in  the  sublimer  sorts  of  poetry,  is  not  very  happily  applied  to  the 
world,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  correspond 
to  the  foundation  of  a  house.     Secondly,  the  word  is  never  used 
in  Scripture  to  express  that  part  of  a  house,  or  edifice  of  any 
kind,  which  we  call  the  foundation :  for  though  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  this  part  of  a  building,  the  word  is  never  *«t«?«a*,  but 
always  3^uA<#$,  or  some  synonymous  term  ;  and  this  observation 
holds  equally  of  the  N.  T.  the  Sep.  and  the  Jewish  Apocryphal 
writings.     I  admitted  that,  in  the  highly  figurative  style  of  the 
Heh.  poets,  such  an  image  as  that  of  laying  the  foundation  might 
be  applied  to  the  world.     I  find  it  in  the  O.  T.  twice  applied  to 
the  earth,  which  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  it  deserves  our  notice, 
.  that  in  neither  of  the  places  is  the  word  in  the  Sep.  **t*C«Ajj,  or 
any  of  its  derivatives.   One  of  the  passages  rs  Ps.  cii.  25.  (in  the 
Sep.  ci.  26.),  Of  old  thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
K«r'  «£#«{  Tfjf  ytj*  t$tfuXi*FMf  ;  the  other  quite  similar,  Is.  xlviii. 
13.  where  the  same  verb  is  used.     Thirdly,  in  the  only  place 
where  %*rJU>*  occurs  in  Hellenistic  use,  as  applied  to  a  house 
(which  is  in  the  Apocrypha,  2  Mac.  ii.  29.),  it  is  so  far  from 
meaning  the  foundation,  that  it  denotes  the  whole  structure  as 
contradistinguished  to  the  several  parts.     See  (he  passage  in  Gr. 
and  in  the  common  translation,  where  x*t*C«a>j  is  rightly  ren- 
dered building. 
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36.  Ye  assisted  me,  rrtTKt^a<r$i  w  E.  T.  Ye  visited  me.  The 
Eng.  word  visited  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  import  of  Jthe 
Gr.  verb,  when  the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  sick  person,  or  one 
in  distress.  In  such  cases,  r*-<ra*rr«/u«j  is  strictly  visito  ut  opem 
feram.  That  more  is  meant  here  than  a  visit  of  friendship,  for 
giving  consolation,  is  probable  from  the  expression  used  in  the 
next  clause,  nMin  **f*  p*,  which  is  intended  to  denote  such  friend- 
ly visits,  being  often  all  that  a  Christian  brother  can  do  for  pri- 
soners. Some  late  translators  render  nrto%nJ"*'9*  i*t,  ye  took  care 
of  me.  This,  I  think,  is  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  it  is  hardly 
applicable  to  any,  but  the  physician  or  the  nurse. 
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5.  The  clause  «*j  ot  yt*wuxrw  is  wanting  in  a  few  noted  MSS. 
The  authors  of  the  Vul.  and  of  some  other  versions,  have  not 
read  it  in  their  copies.  But  as  it  is  found  in  the  Sy.  and  the 
much  greater  number  both  of  MSS.  and  of  ancient  versions,  and 
is  not  unsuitable  to  the  scope  of  the  place,  I  have,  retained  it. 

9  Palace*  *v)w.  Though  *vAjj  strictly  signifies  an  open  court 
before  the  entry  of  a  house  or  palace  (see  note  on  v.  58.),  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  employ  it  by  synecdoche  for  the  palace. 

5.  Not  during  the  festival,  put  t t  *%  i*prn.  E.  T.  Not  on  the 
feast  day.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  answering  to  the 
word  day,  the  term  i^rn  may  include  the  whole  festival ;  to  wit, 
the  day  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  the  seven  days  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  that  followed  it.  A«,  therefore,  it  is  not  certain  that  one 
day  only  is  spoken  of,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which  we  found  it.  Festival  may  either  denote  the  first  day, 
which  was  properly  the  day  of  celebrating  the  passover,  or  it 
may  include  all  the  eight  days. 

7.  Balsam,  p*fv.  E.  T.  Ointment.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
what  is  said  here,  and  in  other  places,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in 
the  New,  that  their  ftup*  were  not  of  the  consistency  of  what  we 
denominate  ointment,  but  were  in  a  state  of  fluidity  like  oil, 
though  somewhat  thicker. 
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12.  It  is  to  embalm  me,  *fa$  r«  rrtm/puurm  fit*  E.  T.  for  »iy 
burial.  The  */o*  r«,  in  several  instances,  expresses  rather  the 
intention  of  Providence,  than  the  intention  of  the  person  spoken 
of.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  here,  with  a 
view  to  suggest  the  nearness  of  his  funeral.  For  the  import  of 
the  word  nra/pt**iu,  see  the  note  on  J.  xix.  40. 

15.  Thirty  shekels,  rptaxarrx  tqyvpt*.  Diss.  VIII.  P.  I.  §  10. 

16.  To  deliver  him  up,  h*  *vw  w*f*i».  E.  T.  To  betray  him. 
We  say  a  man  has  sold  what  he  has  .concluded  a  bargain  about, 
though  he  has  not  delivered  it  to  the  purchaser.  In  like  manner, 
Judas  betrayed  his  master  to  the  pontiffs,  when  the  terms  were 
settled  between  them,  though  he  did  not  then  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  his  person. 

22.  Began  every  one  of  them  to  say,  npltttro  Xsyw  «vr«  ixarn 
xuT*f.     Mr.  y.  17.  N. 

26.  The  loaf ,  rot  *pr**.  E.  T.  Bread.  Had  it  been  «yw, 
without  the  article,  it  might  hare  been  rendered  either  bread,  or 
a  loaf.  But  as  it  has  the  article,  we  must,  if  we  would  fully  ex. 
press  the  sense,  say  the  loaf.  Probably,  on  such  occasions,  one 
loaf,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  company,  was  part  of 
the  accustomed  preparation.  This  practice,  at  least  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the. church,  in  comme* 
morating  Christ's  death.  To  this,  it  is  very  probable,  the  Apos- 
tle alludes,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  *0?<  i/$  *fr«f, •»  r*p*  ct  mxxat  to-fui'  it 
y*p  wmmi  t*  rg  i>«*  et^m  $uTt%»ttn.  That  is,  Because  there  is  one 
loaf,  we,  though  many,  are  one  body  ;  for  we  all  partake  of  the 
one  loaf.  It  is  in  the  common  translation,  For  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body  ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread.  Passing  at  present  some  other  exceptions  which 
might  be  made  to  this  version,  there  is  no  propriety  in  saying 
one  bread,  more  than  in  saying  one  water,  or  one  wine*  Ch.  iv. 
3.N. 

2  Having  given  thanks,  tvX*yiT*t*  But  the  number  of  MSS. 
many  of  them  of  principal  note,  editions,  fathers,  &c.  that  read 
tvx*ptnrxf,  is  so  great,  as  to  remove  every  doubt  of  its  being 
genuine.  Mill  and  Wet.  both  receive  it.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  be  of  little  consequence  here  which  way  we  read,  as  the  two 
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words  are  admitted  by  critics  to  be,  in  this  application,  synony- 
mous.    Ch.  xiv.  19.  N. 

28.  Of  the  new  covenant,  *n&  %*mk  Jt*(hm*     Diss.  V.  P.  III. 

•  * 

29.  Of  the  product  of  the  vine,  $%  thtu  m  ya^vuxr^  rm  ctfi- 
TiA*.  E.  T.  Of  this  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  the  Gr.  term  for 
fruit  is  jMCfflr©-.  The  word  ym^ua  I  have  literally  rendered.  Be- 
sides, The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  not  rcine,  but  grapes ;  and  we 
speak  of  eating,  but  never  of  drinking,  fruit.  In  the  phrase 
corresponding  to  this  in  the  Heb.  rituals,  a  term  is  employed 
that  commonly  signifies  fruit.  But  our  original  is  the  language 
of  the  Evangelist,  not  that  of  the  Rabbies.  The  product  is  here 
equivalent  to  this  product ;  because  it  cannot  be  this  individual, 
but  this  in  kind,  that  is  meant. 

2  Until  the  day,  when  I  shall  drink  it  with  you,  in  my  Fa- 
ther's kingdom.  I  Confess,  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  which  some 
fancy  they  see  in  these  words.  That  the  expression  is  figurative, 
will  not,  I  believe,  be  denied :  yet  not  more  so  than  the  terms 
Jire  and  brimstone,  as  applied  to  the  future  doom  of  the  wicked. 
If  we  have  not  positive  evidence  that  there  will  be  any  thing  in 
heaven  analogous  to  eating  and  drinking,  as  little  have  we,  that 
there  will  not.  And  there  is  at  least  no  absurdity  in  the  suppo- 
sition. As  far  as, our  acquaintance  with  living  creatures  extends, 
means  are  always  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  That  no 
means  are  requisite  in  heaven,  (if  it  be  a  truth)  is  n6t  self  evi- 
dent It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  it  is  expressly  revealed ; 
-and  as  yet  we  have  no  experience  on  the  subject.  We  know, 
there  will  be  nothing  analogous  to  marriage.  Where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  immortal,  there  is  no  need  of  fresh  supplies.  But  it 
does  not  appear  implausible,  that  the  use  of  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  may  constitute  one  distinction  between  the  immor- 
tal existence  of  angels,  and  men,  and  that  of  him  who,  by  way 
of  eminence,  is  said  (1  Tim.  vi.  16.)  alone  to  have  immortality. 
Difficulties  in  scripture  arise  often  from  a  contradiction,  neither 
to  reason,  nor  to  experience;  but  to  the  presumptions  we  have 
rashly  taken  up,  in  matters  whereof  we  have  no  knowledge. 

30.  After  the  hymn,  v^Toim*;.  E.  T.  When  they  had  sung 
an  hymn.  But  ifutat  may  be  either  I  sing,  or  /  recite  a  hymn. 
In  the  latter  way  it  has  been  understood  by  the  author  of  the 
Vul.  and  by  Ar.  who  render  it,  Et  hymno  dicto.     Cas.  to  the 
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same  purpose,  Deinde  dictis  laudibus.  But  Er.  Zu.  Be.  Pise, 
and  Cal.  Quum  hymnum  cecinissent.  All  the  modern  transla- 
tions 1  have  seen,  except  Lu.'s,  and  such  as  are  made  from  the 
Vul.  follow  these  last;  the  Sy.  is  equally  ambiguoas  with  the 
original,  and  so  are  most  of  the  Oriental  versions,  and  the  M. 
G.  As  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  words  are  susceptible 
of  either  interpretation,  I  have  followed  neither,  but  used  an  ex- 
pression of  equal  latitude  'with  the  original.  I  have  chosen  to 
say  the  hymn,  rather  than  a  hymn  ;  as  it  is  a  known  fact,  that 
particular  Psalms,  namely,  the  cxiv.  and  four  following,  were 
regularly  used  after  the  paschal  supper. 

31.  /  shall  prove  a  stumbling-stone  to  you  all,  **rr$s  tfttit 
TKuvfc&Hrko-ic-St  w  tpAi.  E.  T.  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because 
of  me.  The  word  snare  answers  equally  well  with  stumbling, 
stone  for  conveying  the  sentiment ;  (Ch.  v.  29.  N.)  yet  as  there 
may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  (so  often 
quoted  in  the  N.  T.)  representing  our  Lord  as  a  select  and  chief 
corner-stone  which  to  many  would  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
vrrpx  nutffmXit)  I  have  been  induced  to  prefer  a  closer  interpre- 
tation in  this  place. 

38.  My  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  a  deadly  anguish,  TctfiXtrxoc, 
ffw  9  fyxjn  /<*  <«$  Senary.  E»  T.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death.  But  this  expression,  unto  death,  is  rather 
indefinite,  and  seems  to  imply  a  sorrow  that  would  continue  till 
death  ;  whereas,  the  import  of  the  original  is,  such  a  sorrow  as 
is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  that  is,  deadly.  Cas.  has  expressed 
the  sense  thus,  In  tanto  sum  animi  dolore  ut  emoriar.  The  last 
clause  sufficiently  explains  so*  £«v«rv. 

39.  Not  as  I  would,  but  as  thou  wilt,  x%  «$  iy»  & a«,  «aa'  »t 
e-v.  E.  T.  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  As  the  Heb.  has  no 
subjunctive  or  potential  mood,  the  indicative,  in  conformity  to 
the  Oriental  idiom,  is  frequently  used  by  the  penmen  of  the  N. 
T.  in  the  sense  of  the  subjunctive.  Our  Lord's  will,  in  effect, 
perfectly  coincided  with  his  Father's;  because  it  was  his  su- 
preme desire,  that  his  Father  should  be  obeyed,  rather  than  that 
any  inclination  of  his  own  should  be  gratified.  The  first  clause, 
therefore,  ought  to  express,  not  what  was  in  reality,  as  mat- 
ters stood,  but  what  would  have  been,  his  desire,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  Father's  will  did  not  interfere.     This  is  properly 
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expressed  by  L.  CI.  Non  comme  je  le  voudrois,  mats  comme  tu 
le  veux,  which  is  the  way  I  have  adopted. 

45.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,  xxtAtviett  r*  Amtov,  ^mu 
xwrccveo-S-e.  Some  late  interpreters  translate  this  with  an  inter, 
rogation,  thus,  Do  ye  still  sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest?  This 
appears,  at  first,  to  suit  better  the  words  which  follow,  Arise, 
let  us  be  going.  I  cannot,  however,  help  favouring  the  more 
common,  which  is  also  the  more  ancient,  translation.  The  phrase 
r<5  XeiKoi,  and  simply  Aairo*,  when  it  relates  to  time,  seems  always 
to  denote  the  future.  There  are  only  three  other  places  in  Scrip, 
ture,  where  it  has  clearly  a  relation  to  time,  and  in  regard  to 
these  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  first  is  Acts  xxvii.  20.     Aw- 

r 

v**  ir$ftnpetr*  ***&  tXrts  ru  o-vgeo&ctt  it***.  E.  T.  All  hope  that  we 
should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.  The  version  would  have 
been  still  better  if  closer,  and  instead  of  then,  it  had  been  said 
thenceforth.  It  is  rendered  by  Cas.  C cetera  spes  omnis  salutis 
nostras  sublata  erat.  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  where  it  is  rendered  by  our 
translators  henceforth,  and  Heb.  x.  13.  where  it  is  rendered /rowi 
henceforth.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  here  to  retain  the  com- 
mon version ;  nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  between  this  order, 
which  contains  an  ironical  reproof,  very  natural  in  those  circum- 
stances, and  the  exhortation  which  follows,  Arise.  Ch.  xxiii. 
32.  N. 

2  Of  sinners,  etfu^rmhtn.  The  Gr.  word  expresses  more  here 
than  is  implied  in  the  Eng.  term.  Our  Lord  thereby  signified, 
that  he  was  to  be  consigned  to  the  heathen,  whom  the  Jews  call, 
ed,  by  way  of  eminence,  *fut*r»toi,  because  idolaters.  See  Gal. 
ii.  15.  For  a  similar  reason  they  were  also  called  «w"'>  law- 
less, impious,  as  destitute  of  the  law  of  God.  The  expression 
lia.  xfff**  mputn  (Acts  ii.  23.),  ought  therefore  to  be  rendered, 
not  as  in  the  E.  T.  by  wicked  hands,  but  by  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  or  rather  impious. 

47.  Clubs,  £***».     L.  xxii.  52.         2  N. 

50.  Friend,  ir«tpe.  ,  Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  11. 

52.  "Whoever  hath  recourse  tp  the  sword — a  proverbial  ex. 
pression  not  to  be  rigidly  interpreted.  Such  sayings  are  under- 
stood to  suggest  what  frequently,  not  what  always,  happens.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  this  time,  in  order  to  signify  to 
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the  disciples  that  such  weapons  as  swords  were  not  those  by 
which  the  Messiah's  cause  was  to  be  defended. 

55.  A  robber,  fcyr*.     E.  T.  A  thief.  Diss.  XI.  P.  II.  §  6. 

58.  The  court  of  the  high  priest's  house,  rm  «vA*c  ru  «f  x'fft- 
<*.  E.  T.  The  high  priest's  palace.  From  y.  69.  as  well  as 
from  what  we  ere  told  in  the  other  Gospels,  it  is  evident  that 
Peter  was  only  in  the  court  without,  which,  though  enclosed  on 
all  sides,  was  open  above,  nor  was  it  any  .wise  extraordinary  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  such  a  place.     L.  xxii.  55.  N. 

*  Officers,  tOT£ ir«jf.  E.  T.  Servants.  *r*i*£fr«f  means,  com- 
monly, servants  of  the  public,  or  official  servants  of  those  in  an. 
thority,  the  officers  of  a  judicatory. 

59.  And  the  elders,  %m  it  *(teGvrt{*t:  This  clause  is  wanting 
in  the  Vul.  Cop.  and  Arm.  versions,  and  in  two  or  three  M§S. 
It  is  not  wanting  in  the  Sax.  which  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Itc.  fead  as  we  do. 

60.  But  though  manyjalse  witnesses  appeared,  they  found  it 

not,  mm  utf  *v{6f,  x*i  vroXXat  ^/tvhiut^rv^m  topn>kmn9  v%  itf*F. 
The  repetition  of  u%  ti£a»,  in  the  common  copies,  is  very  unlike 
the  manner  of  this  writer.  In  the  Vul.  Sy.  Cop.  Ara.  and  Sax. 
the  phrase  is  found  only  once.  *  It  is  not  repeated  in  the  Com. 
nor  in  some  ancient  MSS.  As  it  makes  no  addition  to  the  sense, 
and  does  not  perfectly  agree  with  the  strain  of  the  narrative,  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  some  of  the  best  ancient  translators, 
in  avoiding  the  repetition. 

63.  J  adjure  thee,  tfypufy*  v*.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
Jewish  manner  of  administering  an  oath.  The  Heb.  snavn  hish- 
biang,  which  in  the  O.  T.  is  commonly,  by  our  interpreters,  ren- 
dered, to  make  one  swear,  is  justly  translated,  by  the  Seventy, 
•fitrtJW,  or  tfaiufr.  The  name  of  the  deity  sworn  by  was  subjoin- 
ed, sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  preposition.  Thus, 
Gen.  xxiv.  3.  where  we  have  an  account  of  the  oath  administered 
by  Abraham  to  his  steward,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Eng.  Bible, 
I  wilt  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the 
God  of  the  earth,  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Sep.  tfayum  n  Ksfw 
rw  9m»  tu  tff «w  tuu  r>f>  y* :  /  adjure  thee  by  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  After  such  adjuration,  by  a  magistrate  or 
lawful  superior,  the  answer  returned  by  the  person  adjured,  was 
vol.  iv.  21 
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an  answer  upon  oath :  a  false  answer  was  perjury;  and  even  the 
silence  of  the  person  adjured  was  not  deemed  innocent.  Many 
examples  of  this  use  of  the'  simple  verb  0fxi£*,  which  is  of  the 
same  import  with  the  compound,  may  be  discovered  by  consult- 
ing Trommius*  Concordance.     Mr.  y.  7.  N. 

64.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty,  tit,  h£tm  n*  fiaatuut* 
E.  T.  On  the  right  hand  of  power.  The  Heb.  word  mujwi  hage- 
burah,  power,  or  mighty  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  omnipotence,  or 
supreme  power,  was  become,  with  Jewish  writers,  a  common  ap- 
pellation for  God.  As  the  abstract,  here,  does  not  su.it  the  idi- 
om of  our  tongue,  and  as,  in  meaning,  it  is  equivalent  to  our 
word,  the  Almighty,  I  have  used  this  term  in  the  translation. 
The  Vul.  says,  Virtutis  Dei. 

65.  Blasphemy.  Diss.  X.  P.  If. 

68.  Divine  to  us,  ivpftrmw  v/mi.  E.T.J*rophestj  unto  us. 
But  the  Eng.  verb,  to  prophesy,  always  denotes  to  foretell  what 
Is  future:  here  a  declaration  is  required  concerning  what  was 
past  The  verb,  to  divine,  is  applicable  to  either,  as  it  denotes, 
simply,  to  declare  any  truth  not  discoverable  by  the  natural 
powers  of  man.  From  the  Evangelists  Mr.  and  L.  we  learn  that 
our  Lord  was  at  this  time  blindfolded. 

71.  Said  to  them,  This  man  too  was  there,  Xtytt  rw  txtf  K*t 
*/r®-  9V.  E.  T.  Said  unto  them  that  were  there,  This  fellow  was 
also.  But  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  amongst  which  are  some 
of  the  most  ancient,  read  Xrytt  *vr*t?  Ekci  *£  t/r®*  #.  The  Sy. 
and  Go.  have  read  so.  It  is  in  the  Com.  and  Aid.  editions.  It 
is  supported  by  Origen  and  Chr.  and  preferred  by  Gro.  Mill  and 
Wetstein.  I  might  add  that,  in  the  common  reading,  the  adv. 
fKtt  is  absurdly  superfluous  ;  for,  who  can  imagine  that  she  ad. 
dressed  herself  to  those  who  were  not  there? 

« 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

2.  The  procurator.    Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  17. 

5.  Strangled  himself  wnryl«m.  E.  T.  Hanged  himself.  The- 
Gr.  word  plainly  denotes  strangling  ;  but  does  not  say  how,  by 
hanging,  or  otherwise.    It  is  quite  a  different  term  that  is  used 
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in  those  places  where  hanging  is  mentioned.  It  may  be  render- 
ed, was  strangled,  or  was  suffocated,  I  have,  in  the  above  ver- 
sion, followed  the  Sy.  The  common  translation  follows  thcVul. 
which  says,  laqueo  se  suspendit  Wa.  was  choked  with  grief. 
This  interpreter  does  not  deny  that  strangled  expresses  the  com. 
mon  meaning  of  the  Gr.  word  in  classical  authors.  The  exam- 
ples he  produces  in  support  of  his  version,  serve  only  to  show 
that,  in  a  few  obscure  instances,  the  word  may  (not  must)  have 
the  signification  which  he  assigns  to  it.  There  are  only  two  ex- 
amples wherein  it  occurs  in  the  Sep.  One  is  2  Sam.  xvii.  23. 
where  it  Is  applied  to  Ahithophel,  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
question  the  justness  of  the  common  version  :  the  other  is  Too. 
iii.  10.  where  it  is  spoken  of  Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel.  This 
passage,  that  interpreter  thinks,  clearly  confirms  (and  I  think, 
it  clearly  confutes)  his  version.  That  the  daughter's  suicide 
would  bring  dishonour  on  the  father  may  be  understood  by  any 
body ;  but  her  dying  of  grief,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment she  received  from  strangers,  might  be  to  a  parent  a  subject 
of  affliction,  but  could  not  be  a  matter  of  reproach. 

6.  The  sacred  treasury,™  **fitn<n.  E.  T.  The  treasury.  The 
word,  in  the  original,  occurs  in  no  other  passage  in  Scripture. 
Josephus  makes  use  of  it,  and  interprets  it,  r«*  itpv  3*r«tf •».  It 
is  formed  from  *«£?«»,  originally  Heb.  which  also  occurs  but 
once  in  the  Gr.  form,  Mr.  vii.  11.  and  signifies  that  which  is 
given  or  devoted  to  God.  The  unlawfulness  of  putting  the  thir- 
ty shekels  into  this  repository,  arose  from  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  it  contained  the  treasure  consecrated  to  God. 

8.  That  field  is  called  the  field  of  blood,  txxtfn  •  cty£<&>  txttf& 
wyt<&  itfutr^.  Vul.  Vocatus  est  ager  tile  Haceldama,  hoc  est 
ager  sanguinis.  To  the  words,  Hdceldama,  hoc  est,  as  there  is 
nothing  that  corresponds  in  any  MS.  or  translation,  except  the 
Sax.  and  as  they  are  quite  superfluous,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  an  interpolation  from  Acts  i.  19.  With  insertions 
of  this  kind,  the  Latins  have  been  thought,  men  by  some  of  their 
own  critics,  more  chargeable  than  the  Greeks. 

0.  Jeremiah.  The  words  here  quoted  are  not  in  any  prophe- 
cy of  Jeremiah  extant.  But  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  words  of  Zechariah,  xi.  12,  13.     One  MS.  not  of  great  ao- 
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count,  has  Ze#*?'*.  Another  adds  no  name  to  wfapyrv.  There  is 
none  added  in  the  first  Sy.  version.  And  it  would  seem,  from  a 
remark  of  Augustine,  that  some  copies,  in  his  time,  named  no 
Prophet.  But  as  all  the  other  MSS,  now  extant,  even  those  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  the  Vul.  and  the  other  ancient  versions, 
the  Sy.  alone  excepted,  all  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers, 
read  just  as  we  do,  in  the  common  editions,  1  did  not  think  a 
deviation  from  these  could  be  denominated  other  than  an  emen- 
dation merely  conjectural.  > 

9,  10.  "  The  thirty  shekels,  the  price  at  which  he  was  va- 
"  lued,  I  took*  as  the  Lord  appointed  me,  from  the  sons  of  Is- 
"  roe/,  who  gave  them  for  the  potter* s  field."    EA«£*r  r«  r^iaxa*- 

r«  ttfyvgtct,  rift  rifa/9  r&  rcrjpjjftfvtf,  it  trt/m}retrro,  awr»  ittn  l9g«f  A*  xeu 
t^rtm  turret  f/f  rot  etyeot  ry  Kte*fu»Si  xai*  ovtrrafy  /**<  i  Kv£i(&.  E. 
T.  They  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  th'at 
was  valued  ;  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter* s  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me*  Ea*- 
C0V  may  be  either  the  first  person  singular,  or  the  third  person 
plural.  The  latter  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  the  Vul.  and 
the  majority  of  translators,  ancient  and  modern.  The  former 
has  been  preferred  by  the  Sy.  and  the  Per.  translators.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  their  way  of  rendering  gives  more  perspi- 
cuity, as  well  as  more  grammatical  congruity,  to  the  sentence* 
As  the  words  stand  in  most  versions,  they  appear  to  represent 
the  action  of  one,  as  the  obedience  of  an  appointment  given  to 
another.  Thus  :  They  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  gave  them— 
as  the  Lord  appointed  [not  them,  but]  me.  This  incongruity, 
and  the  obscurity  arising  from  it,  are  entirely  removed  by  the 
other  interpretation,  which  has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
more  conformable  to  the  expression  of  Zechariah  referred  to, 
t\*£»v  t«  rpeufVT*  *pyv{Vi,  So  it  runs  in  the  Sep.  Now  there 
is  no  ambiguity  in  the  Heb.  verb,  as  there  is  in  the  Gr.  The  for. 
mer  cannot  be  rendered,  but  by  the  first  person  singular.  This 
would  certainly  have  determined  all  translators  to  prefer  this 
manner,  as  being  at  once  more  conformable  .to  Syntax,  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  the  import  of  the  passage,  to  which  the  allusion 
is  made.  But  there  arose  a  difficulty  from  the  verb  fJ»««»,  which 
appears  to  be  coupled,  in  construction,  with  fA«C*».  Now,  on  the 
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supposition  that  it  was  so  construed,  as  timem  could  be  no  other 
than  the  third  person  plural,  iA*£«»  must  be  so  too.  In  one  of 
the  copies,  called  Evangelistaries  (which  are  MSS.  of  the  Gos- 
pels, di Tided  according  to  the  manner  of  reading  them  in  some 
chnrch  or  churches),  it  is  tivx*,  in  the  first  person  singular.  The 
Sy.  interpreter  seems  also  to  have  read  tf»**9  in  the  copy  or 
copies  used  by  him.  But  this  is  too  slight  an  authority,  in  my 
opinion,  for  deserting  the  common  reading.  I,  therefore,  entire- 
ly approve  the  ingenious  solution  that  has  been  given  by  Knatch- 
bull,  and  read  *$»***  in  the  third  person  plural,  not  as  coupled 
by  thet  conjunction  with  fA*£>*,  but  as  belonging  to  a  separate 
clause ;  in  which  case,  the  version  will  be  literally  as  follows  :  / 
took  the  thirty  shekels  (the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom 
they  valued)  from  the  sons  of  Israel '(and  they  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field))  as  the  Lord  appointed  me*  The  version; 
given  in  the  text,  is  the  same  in  meaning,  but  more  perspicuous* 
ly  expressed.  Here,  indeed,  the  words,  and  they,  supply  the 
place  of  the  relative  who,  a  very  common  Hebraism.  It  is  surely 
much  less  usual,  though  I  will  not  say  unexampled,  to  make,  as 
our  translators  do,  the  phrase  «r«  him  lrpcux,  serve  as  a  nomina- 
tive to  the  verb  vrtwrwrt*. 

11.  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  2v  «  o  0«7?Aet*  r»y  lu- 
}*tm;  E.  T.  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  Vul.  Ar.  Er. 
Cal.  Tu  es  rex  Judceorum  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  an  interrogation  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  form  of  the 
expression  is  such  as  admits  us  to  understand  it  either  as  an 
affirmation,  or  as  an  interrogation.  Now,  I  imagine,  It  is  this 
particularity,  in  the  form  of  the  question,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  customary  affirmative  answer,  rv  Aiy«$,  wherein  the  an.  j^ 
swerer,  without  mistaking  the  other's  meaning,  expresses  his  ^r 
assent  to  the  words,  considered  in  the  simple  form,  as  an  asser- 
tion ;  and  this  assent  serves  equally  as  an  answer  to  the  question. 
But  this  would  not  be  a  natural  manner  of  answering,  if  the 
form  of  the  question  were  such  as  could  not  admit' being  inter- 
preted otherwise  than  as  a  question.  In  that  case,  nothing*  can, 
with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  have  been  advanced  by  the  asker. 
As  sometimes,  with  us,  a  question  is  put  derisively,  in  the  form 
of  an  assertion,  when  the  proposer  conceives,  as  seems  to  have 
happened  here,  some  absurdity  in  the  thing  ;  I  thought  it  best, 
after  the  example  of  so  many  Lat.  interpreters,  to  adopt  the 
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equivocal,  or  rather  the  oblique,  form  of  the  original  expression. 
The  ambiguity  is  Dot  real,  but  apparent.  The  accent  in  speak- 
ing, and  the  point  of  interrogation  in  writing,  do,  in  such  cases, 
sufficiently  mark  the  difference.  Dio.  has  also  adopted  this  me- 
thod, and  said,  Tu  sei  il  re  dc  Judex  f  All  the  other  modern 
versions  I  have  seen,  follow  Be.  Pise,  and  Cas.  who- put  the  ques- 
tion in  the  direct  form,  the  two  former  saying,  Tune  es  .the 
other,  Esne  tu Leo  de  Juda  says,  Es  tu    ■ 

17,  18,  19,  20,  21.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  there  is,  in 
these  verses,  in  the  common  version,  some  appearance  both  of 
tautology  and  of  incoherency,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  entirely 
removed,  by  including  the  18th  and  10th  in  a  parenthesis,  and 
understanding  the  21st  as  a  resumption,  after  this  interruption, 
of  what  had  been  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse.  Let  the  whole 
passage  in  the  original  be  carefully  examined,  and  compared  with 
the  common  version,  and  with  this. 

24.  Of  this  innocent  person,  t*#  itxouH  rtm.  E.  T.  Of  this  just 
person.  Cas.  Hujus  innocent  is.  L.  CI.  De  cet  innocent.  The 
forensic  sense  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  the  Heb.  word  pro  tsadik, 
and  consequently  of  the  Gr.  iuuu®*,  adopted  as  equivalent,  is  no 
more  than  innocent,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  crime  whereof  he  stands 
accused.  This  appears  from  many  places  of  the  O.  T.  which  re- 
late to  judicial  proceedings,  particularly  Daut.  xxv.  1.  and  Prov. 
xvii.  15.  where  it  is  contrasted  with  a  word  commonly  rendered 
wicked,  and  which,  in  its  forensic  meaning,  denotes  no  more  than 
•guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  Pilate  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  any  thing  of  our  Lord's  character,  and  therefore  could 
pronounce  nothing  positively.  But  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that 
4r  ^this  accusation  brought  before  him,  sprang  from  malice,  and  was 
unsupported  by  evidence. 

29.  Of  thorns,  t\  muutm.  Bishop  Pearce  has  remarked,  in  a 
note  on  this  verse,  that  *x*i$m  may  be  the  genitive  plural,  either 
of  .«»«?£«,  thorn,  or  of  *xm>$h,  the  herb  called  bcar's-foot,  & 
smooth  plant,  and  without  prickles.  But,  in  support  of  the  com. 
mon  version,  let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  in  both  Mr.  and  J.  it 
is  called  rip***  mxttfit*.  This  adjective,  both  in  sacred  use,  and 
in  classical,  plainly  denotes  spineus,  thorny;  that  it  ever  means 
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made  of  bear'$-foot9 1  hare  seen  no  evidence.  Thus  in  the  Sep. 
(Is.  xxxiv.  IS.)  in  the  common  editions,  the  phrase  axatfan*  goto, 
is  used  for  prickly  shrubs.  2dly,  That  the  word  *««ri«,  thorn, 
both  in  the  right  case,  and  in  the  oblique  cases,  occurs  in  several 
places  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  Sep.  is  unquestionable.  But  that, 
in  either,  the  word  *x*»#&*  is  found  (leaving  this,  and  the  paral- 
lel passage  in  J.  about  which  the  doubt  is  raised,  out  of  the 
question),  has  not  been  pretended.  3dly,  Not  one  of  the  ancient, 
of  of  the  Oriental,  versions,  or,  indeed,  of  any  versions  known 
to  me,  favours  this  hypothesis.  The  Itc.  and  Sy.  which  are  the 
oldest,  both  render  the  word  thorns.  The  silence  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  for  near  two  centuries,  if  this  can  be  properly  plead, 
ed,  after  what  has  been  observed  of  the  ancient  Itc.  and  Sy.  in- 
terpreters,  and  especially,  when  we  consider  how  few  of  the 
works  of  the  earliest  Fathers  are  extant,  proves  nothing  at  all. 
That  Tertullian,  the  first  of  the  Lat.  Fathers,  mentions  the  crown 
as  being  of  thorns,  and  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  shows 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  different  opinion,  or  even  doubt, 
raised  upon  the  subject,  is  very  strong  evidence  for  the  common 
translation.  Add  to  this,  that  an  eminent  Gr.  Father,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Tertullian,  understood  the 
word  in  the  same  manner.  "  It  is  absurd,"  says  he  (Peed.  1.  2.  c. 
8.),  u  in  us,  who  hear  that  our  Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
"  «jMtp4«ff ,  to  insult  the  venerable  sufferer,  by  crowning  ourselves 
"  with  flowers."  Several  passages  equally  apposite,  might  be 
given  from  the  same  chapter,  but  not  one  word  that  betrays  a 
suspicion  that  the  term  might  be,  or  a  suggestion  that  it  ever  had 
been,  otherwise  interpreted.  There  is,  therefore,  here  the  highest 
probability,  opposed  to  mere  conjecture. 

34.  Vinegar ,  •%&*.  Vul.  vinum.  With  this  agree  the  Cop. 
Arm.  Sax.  2d  Sy.  and  Eth.  versions.  The  Cam.  and  a  few  other 
MSS.  read  o/wk. 

*  Wormwood^  %•>**.  £.  T.  Gall.  The  word  #•**  is  used 
with  great  latitude  in  the  Sep.  The  Heb.  word  signifying  worm- 
woody  is  twice  so  rendered,  Prov.  v.  4.  Lam.  iii.  15.  At  other 
times,  it  seems  to  denote  any  bitter  or  poisonous  infusion,  that 
tasta^like  gall.  To  give  such  a  beverage  to  criminals  before 
thojflPtecution,  was  then  used,  in  order  to  makeVem  insensible 
of  the  horrors  of  death. 
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35.  TThus  verifying  (he  words  of the  prophet,  "  They  shar- 
u  ed  mtf  mantle  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my  vesture ,"1  ** 

xat  rrt  rot  IfutTtrfMf  /k#,  *£*Aa»  «A^ov.  These  words  are  wanting 
in  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  in  which  the  most  valuable  are 
included,  in  the  works  of  some  ancient  commentators,  in  several 
eafly  versions  and  editions.  Though  the  Vol.  in  the  common 
editions,  has  this  clause,  it  is  not  found  in  many  of  their  best 
MSS.  As  it  was  a  practice,  with  some  transcribers,  to  correct, 
and,  as  they  imagined,  improve,  one  Gospel  by  another,  it  is  ex* 
tremely  probable,  that  this  clause  has  been,  at  first,  copied  out 
of  J.  to  whose  Gospel  it  properly  belongs.  For  this  reason  I 
have  marked  it,  as  of  doubtful  authority.  ' 

40.  The  reproach  in  this  verse  is  introduced  in  the  Vul.  by  the 
Interjection,  Vah  I  in  which  concur  the  Cop.  Sax.  and  2d  Sy. 
The  Cam.  and  another  MS.  read  Ova. 

40.  43.  God's  Son,  See  note  on  ch.  iv.  3.  and  on  v.  54*  of  this 
chapter. 

41.  And  the  Pharisees.  The  words  j£  Ptffintw,  though  not 
in  the  common  edition,  are  found  in  a  very  great  number  of  M SS. 
some  of  which  are  of  principal  note.  They  are  in  the  Cam.  and 
some  of  the  oldest  editions.  With  these  agree  the  Ara.  and  both 
the  Sy.  versions.  Origen  and  The.  have  read  so.  They  are  ap- 
proved by  Wet.  and  other  moderns. 

42.  Cannot  he  save  himself  '?  immt  a  iv$tvrtu  o-*r«< ;  E.  T. 
Himself  he  cannot  save.  The  words  may  be  understood,  either 
as  an  affirmation,  or  as  a  question.  I  think,  with  Bishop  Pearce, 
that  the  latter  way  is  better  suited  to  the  context,  as  well  as  more 
emphatical. 

45.  The  whole  land,  warm  rtn  y*».  The  word  y*  is  equivocal, 
and  may  be  rendered  either  earth  or  land.  Some  have  thought, 
that  the  addition  of  *-*<r*,  ought  to  determine  our  preference  in 
favour  of  the  most  extensive  signification  of  the  word ;  but  this 
argument  is  not  conclusive.  No  two  expressions  can^  be  more 
similar  than  ryt»er*  Kif<uf  tin  mr*$  m*  yn»,  L.  iv.  £5.  and  M'.'s 
expression  here,  tymrc  <nurct  §Tt  ncwrx*  rv»  yip.  WHhouHbme 
special  reason^  therefore,  nothing  could  be  more  capricious  than 
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to  reader  the  former,  TOtft  was  famine  throughout  allihe  land; 
and  the  latter,  There  teas  darkness  over  all  the  earth. 

46.  EH,  eli,  lama  sabachthani.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
these  are  not  the  very  Words  of  the  Heb.  original  of  the  psalm 
quoted :  but  they  are  in  what  is  called  Syrocheldaid,  at  that  time 
the  language  of  the  country;  the  dialect  which  our  Lord  seems 
always  to  have  used.     It  is  not  entirely  the  same  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sy.  Torsion,  bat  very  near  ft.     The  only  difference, 
in  this  exclamation,  between  the  Psalm  and  the  Gospel,  is  that, 
in  the  latter,  we  bate  sabachthani  where,  in  the  former,  we  have 
ghazabthani.   The  Sy.  interpreter  has  not,  as  all  other  interpre- 
ters, given  first  the  Yery  words  of  car  Lord  on  this  occasion,  and 
then  an  interpretation  of  them  in  the  language  he  was  writing  ; 
but,  by  a  very  small  alteration  on  some  of  the  words,  he  has 
made  them  salt  the  dialect  of  his  version,  so  as  to  need  no  other 
Interpretation.     In  Sy.  they  mn  thus,  Eit,  eil,  lamana  sabach- 
thani? Yet,  even  here,  one  wonld  suspect  a  different  reading ; 
BU  signifies  God,  not  my  God.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
difference  in  sound  is  inconsiderable.    See  the  Preface  to  this 
Gospel,  §19.  and  Mr.  xv.  34.  N. 

47.  Some  of  the  bystanders  said,  "  He  calleth  Elijah."  These 
must  have  been  some  of  the  strangers,  of  whom  there  was  always 
a  great  concourse  at  the  passover,  who  did  not  understand  the? 
tialect  then  spoken  in  Jerusalem.      » 

50.  Resigned  his  spirit,  mfa*$  r»  mtv/m.  E.  T.  Yielded  Up  ttU 
ghest.  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though  the  phrase) 
is  somewhat  antiquated.  Dod.  Dismissed  his  spirit*  He  thinks, 
after  Jerom,  that  there  was  something  miraculous  in  our  Lord's 
death,  and  supposes  it  tq  have  been  the  immediate  effect  of  hit 
own  volition.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  words 
here  need  give  no  support  to  the  hypothesis.  The  phrase  *Quf*4 
Tv  -'tats't  which  is  vry  similar,  is  used  by  the  Seventy,  Gen, 
xxxt.  18.  speaking  of  Rachel's  death.  The  like  expressions  often 
occur  in  Josephus,  end  ether  Gr.  writers*  Nay,  an  example  has 
been  produced  from  Euripides,  of  this  very  phrase,  epeu  avwyiny 
for  expired.  Indeed  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  *rmi** 
is  breath,  from  *»#»  /  breathe.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  Gen.  vi. 
17.  15.  £  Sam.  zxtf.  16.  Ps.  ivin.  15.  nxHi.  6\  and  many  ethe? 
planes. 

vox.  it.  £2 
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51.  The  veil  of  the  temple.     Probably  the  inner  veil,  which 
divided  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place. 

6\.  The  son  of  a  god,  $tx  vt«.  EL  T.  The  Son  of  God.  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  phrase,  here,  is  neither  o  i>i*$  m  &*,  the 
sen  of  God,  nor  Jm*  rev  &«i/,  a  son  of  God;  but  it  is  ui*$  3tao, 
both  words  being  used  indefinitely,  a  son  of  a  God;  an  expres- 
sion perfectly  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  a  polytheist,  like  the  Ro- 
man centurion.  The  reason  of  my  using  the  definitive  article  be- 
fore the  word  son,  is,  because  it  is  more  conformable  to  our 
idiom.  If  the  father  be  expressed  indefinitely,  though  the  defi- 
nite article  be  prefixed  to  son,  it  has  no  emphasis  in  Eng.  Thus, 
should  one  say,  of  a  person  enquired  about,  He  is  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  nobody  would  understand,  as  implied  in  this  answer, 
that  be  is  either  the  only  son,  or  the  eldest.  Yet  this  mode  of 
answering  is  more  common  than  to  say,  He  is  a  son  of  a  mer- 
chant. But  when  the  father  is  mentioned  by  his  proper  name, 
or  distinguished  by  his  office  from  every  other  person,  we  use 
the  indefinite  article  before  the  word  son,  when  we  mean  to  ex- 
press no  more  than  the  relation.  Thus :  He  is  a  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  of  Mr*  Such-a-one.  Likewise,  in  deducing  a  ge- 
nealogy, the  definite  article  is  frequently  used  before  sony  but 
without  any  meaning.  Thus,  we  may  say :  Jttdah  the  son  of 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  usual  Fr.  idiom 
is,  in  this,  preferable,  which  is  now  also  adopted  in  Eng.  Thev 
use  no  article,  definite  or  indefinite,  in  such  cases,  but  say,  Juda 
Jils  de  Jacob,  JUs  d?  Isaac,  fits  d' Abraham.  So  much  for  ano- 
malies, in  the  use  of  articles  that  obtain  amongst  ourselves.  Yet 
nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  to  conclude,  from  this,  that 
our  articles  have  no  distinctive  import,  but  are  used  promiscu- 
ously and  capriciously.  Let  us  not,  then,  fall  into  the  like  fal- 
lacy, in  arguing  about  the  articles  of  other  languages,  because 
of  a  few  exceptions  which,  to  us,  may  appear  capricious.  I 
know  it  may  be  objected  to  what  is  advanced  above,,  concerning 
the  Gr.  article,  that  in  this  ch.  v.  43.  the  words  Siw  Ct&>  occur 
without  any  article,  where  the  term  $t«v  must  nevertheless  be  un- 
derstood definitely.  But,  when  a  phrase,  expressed  fully,  comes 
soon  to  be  repeated  ;  articles,  and  other  definitives,  such  as  pro- 
nouns and  epithets,  are,  for  brevity's  sake,  often  omitted.  In  v. 
43.  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  what  was  expressed  more 
folly,  Cih  rw  &«v,  v.  40. ;  the  same  strain  of  scoffing  is  continu- 
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ed  through  the  whole.  Instances  of  such  omissions,  in  the  like 
cases,  are  very  numerous.  I  admit,  also,  in  regard  to  substan- 
tives in  general,  that  the  article  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  the 
meaning  is  definite,  but  hardly  ever  added  when  it  is  indefinite. 
I  am  not  certain,  whether  ewdb*,  in  the  two  verses  now  referred  to, 
should  be  rendered  a  son,  or  the  son. «.  Plausible  reasons  may  be 
advanced  for  each.  I  have  avoided  the  decision,  by  rendering  it 
in  both  verses,  God's  son,  which  may  mean  either.  This,  as  I 
signified  before,  is  the  method  I  choose  to  take,  in  cases  which  ap. 
pear  doubtful.  But  if  the  words  in  connection  be  ever  sufficient 
to  remove  all  doubt,  they  are  sufficient  in  v.  54.  That  the  ex- 
pression in  question  came  from  one  who,  as  he  believed  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  could  scarcely  have  spoken  otherwise  than  in. 
definitely,  is  perfectly  decisive.  Let  it  be  observed,  further, 
that  the  same  indefinite  expression  is  used  in  the  parallel  place, 
Mr.  xv.  39.     See  cb.  iv.  3.  N.  ch.  xiv.  33.  N.  Mr.  i.  1.  N. 

56.  Mart/  Magdalene,  M*$i*  n  Maryi*>w  It  might  be  ren- 
dered, more  literally,  and  even  properly,  Mary  the  Magdalene, 
or  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  the  same  way  as  bfcvs  i  N*£*fi»@-  is 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  or  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  addition,  employed  for  distinguishing  her  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  is  formed  from  Magdala,  the  name  of 
a  city  mentioned  ch.  xv.  39.  probably  the  place  of  her  birth,  or 
at  least  of  her  residence.  The  appellation,  Magdalene,  stands 
now,  however,  so  much  on  the  footing  of  a  proper  name,  that 
any  the  smallest  change  would  look  like  an  affectation  of  accura- 
cy in  things  of  no  moment. 

61.  The  other  Mary,  i  *aaj»  Mo^us.  Sc.  Another  Mary.  But 
this  last  version  is  agreeable,  neither  to  the  letter,  nor  to  the 
sense,  of  the  original.  I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
were  it  not  to  show  how  grossly  the  import  of  the  articles  is 
sometimes  mistaken,  and  how  strangely  they  are  confounded. 
This  learned  writer,  in  his  notes,  after  mentioning  the  common 
version,  the  other  Mary,  adds,  "  This  might  be  proper,  if 
"  there  were  but  two  Maries,"  I  answer,  it  is  sufficient  to  the 
present  purpose,  that  there  were  but  two  Maries,  whom  the 
Evangelist  had  mentioned  a  very  little  before,  to  wit,  at  v.  56. 
These  were  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
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and  Joses.    Qe  bow  again  names  Mary  Magdalene,  adding,  and 
the  other  Mary.    Can  any  person,  who  reflects,  be  at  a  lots  to 
discover,  that  be  says  the  other,  to  save  the  repetition  of  the  mo* 
ther  of  James  and  Joses  f  In  order  to  evince  the  redundancy, 
not  to  say,  insignificancy,  of  the  Gr.  articles,  this  author  produ- 
ces two  other  examples,  which,  doubtless,  have  appeared  to  him 
the  most  convincing.     The  first  is,  Mt.  x.  23.     'Or**  immmnt 
ufiMj  $9  vtf  mXa  Ttfvr«,  Qivytri  ««  nj*  *AA*t,  which  I  have  rendered, 
When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another  ;  bnt  which 
is,  in  the  common  version,  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city, 
flee  ye  into  another.     Now,  to  me,  this  passage,  so  far  from 
showing  the  Evangelist's  negligence,  in  his  manner  of  using  the 
articles,  proves  his, accuracy.  If  he  had  expressed  the  first  clause 
indefinitely,  irm  hmutrn  u/utt  a  {*<*  «»A#*,  and  added,  fttytrt  u% 
V0  «aa»i,  this  writer's  reasoning  would  have  been  just ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  a  clearer  evidence,  that  the  articles  were  some* 
times  used  without  any  determinate  meaning.     But  as  the  first 
clause  was  expressed  definitely,  propriety  required  that  the  se- 
cond should  be  definite  also.    £<c  t*?  «AAat,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  is  equivalent  to  m  ryt  w  w,  and  opposed  to  n  t»  *••*/ 
ram*.  Since  our  translators,  therefore,  rendered  the  first  clause, 
When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  they  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered the  second,  flee  into  that,  or,  into  that  other :  for  this  is 
pne  of  those  instances  (and  there  are  several,  as  has  been  often 
remarked  by  grammarians)  wherein  the  article  has  the  force  of  a 
pronoun.  I  have  chosen,  in  this  translation,  to  express  the  whole 
indefinitely,  as  this  manner  suits  better  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
and  is  equally  expressive  of  the  sense.    The  other  way,  in  a  lan- 
guage wherein  it  flows  naturally  and  easily,  does  not,  I  acknow- 
ledge, want  its  advantages  in  point  of  vivacity.     But  to  begin  in 
one  manner,  and  end  in  the  other,  offends  alike  against  propriety 
and  elegance.     The  other  example,  taken  from  J.  xviii.  15.  I 
should  admit,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  be  clearly  in  fa. 
your  of  Dr.  Sc.'s  doctrine,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  as  an  errone- 
ous reading.    See  note  on  that  verse. 

63.  Within  three  days,  prr«  rptt<  lifiup*.     Ch.  ii.  16.  3  N. 

64.  Command  that  (he  sepulchre  be  guarded.    This,  as  being 
a  servile  work,  it  might  be  thought,  they  would  not  ask  to  be 
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done  on  the  Sabbath.  But  we  onght  to  reflect,  that  they  asked 
tiiis  of  Romans,  whom  they  did  not  consider  as  bound  by  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  Jews,  to  this  day,  do  not  scruple  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  work,  done  by  Christians  on  the  Sabbath.  See 
the  note  on  t.  65. 

65.  Ye  have  a  guard.  Some  have  thought  that  the  guard, 
here  meant,  was  the  Levites,  who  kept  watch  in  the  temple  ^L. 
xxii.  52.  N.) ;  others,  that  it  was  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers  who, 
during  the  great  festivals,  guarded  the  porches  of  the  outer  court, 
and  had  it  in  charge  to  quell  any  tumult  which  might  arise  there, 
or  in  the  city.  Of  this  guard  extraordinary,  at  their  public  so. 
lemnities,  mention  is  made  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  iv.) 
That  it  was  not  the  Levites,  the  ordinary  temple  watch,  who  are 
here  alluded  to,  appears  from  the  following  reasons:  1st,  The 
service  of  that  watch  does  not  seem  to  have  exteuded  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  temple.  2dly,  If  their  assistance  had  been  judged 
necessary,  the  chief  priests  had  no  occasion  to  recur  to  Pilate 
for  obtaining  it,  as,  by  the  constitution,  they  who  served  in  the 
temple  were  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  priests.  3dly,  As 
the  day,  on  which  the  assault  seems  to  have  been  dreaded,  was 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  choose  to  have  Ro. 
man  soldiers,  whom  they  could  lawfully  employ,  and  who  would 
be  restrained  by  no  religious  scruple,  rather  than  Jews,  for  sup. 
pressing  any  tumult  on  that  day.  4thly,  Had  the  guard  been 
Levites,  they  were  accountable  only  to  the  chief  priests ;  where- 
as, being  Romans',  they  needed  the  priests,  as  mediators  with  Pi. 
late,  before  they  could  be  induced,  by  a  sum  of  money,  to  pro. 
pagate  a  falsehood,  which  reflected  so  [much  on  themselves  as 
military  men,  and  even  exposed  them  to  punishment.  Lastly, 
the  name  «*vW<«,  here  given  them,  which  is  neither  Gr.  nor  Sy. 
but  a  La.  word,  shows  clearly  they  were  Romans.  It  may  be 
objected,  '  But,  in  that  case,  would  the  procurator  have  said, 
'  ye  have  a  guard,  thus  representing  the  Roman  soldiers  as  under 
'  their  authority  ?'  I  take  this  to  be  no  more  than  a  civH  way  of 
granting  their  request.  As,  in  modern  language,  we  should  say, 
c  The  guard  Is  at  your  service.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1.  Sabbath  being  over,  *i£*  **/3/3«t*».  E.  T.  In  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath.  This  could  be  spoken  only  of  Saturday  evening  ;  for 
the  Sabbath  ended  at  sun-set.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning  here 
is  manifest  from  what  follows,  which  shows  it  to  have  bee'n  the 
dawn  on  Sunday,  (yj/t  before  a  genitive  often  means  after.  Be- 
sides, in  the  Jewish  idiom,  the  evening  is  understood  to  include 
the  whole  night,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

2.  There  had  been  a  great  earthquake,  X^o-fi®*  tymro  utyas. 
Pearce  after  Markland  says,  "  rather  commotion,  i.  e.  in  the 
air."  Wa.  disturbance.  Though  it  is  acknowledged  that  rsur- 
H®*  signifies  not  only  earthquake,  but  sometimes  tempest,  whirl- 
wind;—the  first  is  the  common  acceptation,  from  which  we  ought 
not  to  depart,  unless  when  the  words  in  connection  require  it. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  case  here.  Markland  imagines  that  the 
word  trtirStpat,  applied  to  the  guards,  v.  4.  was  intended  by  Mt. 
to  prevent  mens  mistaking  the  import  of  the  word  e-«ic?*@-,  v.  2. 
If  this  was  the  Evangelist's  intention  in  using  that  verb,  he  has 
not  been  lucky  in  the  choice  of  an  expedient,  for  thtil®*  here, 
till  of  late,  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  all  interpreters 
for  earthquake. 

2  From  the  entrance,  ««*  tw  $*{*«.  These  words  are  wanting 
in  the  Cam*  and  two  other  MSS.  There  is  nothing  correspond, 
ing  to  them  in  the  Vul.  and  Sax.  versions. 

9.  When  they  were  gone,  «$  c/i  t*-*e «*m.  E.  T.  And  as  they 
went.  Dod.  and  Wy.  As  they  were  going.  If,  in  Hellenistic 
use,  accuracy  were  observed  in  regard  to  the  verbs,  the  last  would 
be  the  only  proper  way  of  rendering  the  expression.  But  from 
the  very  different  nature  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  there  has  aris- 
en, among  Jewish  writers,  an  indefinite  application  of  the  Gr. 
tenses  and  moods,  which  renders  them,  in  some  cases,  not  a  lit- 
tle equivocal.  The  expression  employed,  Acts  xx.  18.  •*  it  **- 
ttyntm  *pn  «™,  is  extremely  similar  to  that  under  review ;  yet 
no  Eng.  interpreter  has  scrupled  to  render  it,  When  they  were 
come  (not  coming)  to  him,  as  this  is  a  meaning  to  which  the 
words  connected  evidently  confine  it.  Now,  as  the  words  are 
susceptible  of  this  interpretation,  candour  seems  equally  to  re- 
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quire  it,  when  it  is  essential  to  the  consistency  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians. 

2  This  whole  clause,  «*  it  eicogevoiro  wrayyuXau  rut  tut&irr$u$ 
cufTHj  is  wanting  in  the  Sy.  Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  Ara.  and  Sax.  ver- 
sions. It  is  wanting  also  in  the  Cam.  and  many  other  MSS. 
Chr.  appears  not  to  have  read  it.  It  is  rejected  by  Mill  and  some 
other  modern  critics.  Beside  these,  one  or  two  MSS.  which  re- 
tain ft*  it  tir$fiV6rro,  omit  XTeeyyetXou  r*t$  putfyrxtt  aprtf ,  which  are 

also  the  concluding  words  of  the  former  sentence.  As  the  latter 
clause,  when  retained,  makes  not  the  smallest  alteration  in  the 
sense,  I  thought  the  above  authorities  might  be  held  reason  suffi- 
cient for  passing  it. 

3  Rejoice,  %cuptrtt  E.  T.  All  hail.  The  term  hail,  in  salut- 
ing, rarely  occurs  now,  except  in  Scripture  and  poetry.  How- 
ever, as,  in  some  cases,  we  have  no  word  which  can  properly 
supply  its  place,  as  it  is  very  well  understood,  and  by  Scriptural 
nse,  as  well  as  antiquity,  rendered  respectable,  it.  ought  not,  in 
a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  to  be  entirely  laid  aside ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  when  the  salutation  stands 
alone,  as  in  this  passage,  or  is  not  accompanied  with  some  com- 
pel lation  to  the  persons  saluted,  its  appearance  is  rather  awk- 
ward. Our  translators  have  been  so  sensible  of  this,  as  to  judge 
it  necessary  to  insert  the  word  all,  to  render  the  expression  ful- 
ler. But  even  with  this  addition  it  still  sounds  oddly,  and  has 
been  rarely  copied  by  later  translators,  some  of  whom  have  pre- 
ferred the  way  of  circumlocution.  /  salute  you,  says  one.  Cold 
and  formal.  God  sove  you,  .says  another,  which  seems  to  imply 
some  impending  danger.  To  me,  the  literal  translation  of  the 
Gr.  word  appears,  in  point  of  propriety,  as  well  as  simplicity, 
preferable  to  any  of  these  methods. 

14.  If  this  come  to  the  procurators  ears,  ten  «x«t/*£«  r*m  $xt 
th  jyp**f*i.  Wo.  and  Wa.  If  this  come  to  a  hearing  before  the 
governour  :  that  is,  to  a  judicial  trial.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  In  such  a  public  inquiry, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  chief  priests  and  elders  could 
interfere,  without  betraying  themselves  and  risking  every  thing. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  their  promising  to  use  their 
secret  influence  with  the  procurator,  to  induce  him,  (in  case  he 
should  hear  the  report),  to  overlook  it,  and  thus  prevent  exami- 
nation altogether;  a  promise  which,  doubtless,  they  have  faith- 
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fully  kept,  as  it  entirely  accorded  with  what  they  accounted  their 
interest.  Dr.  Symonds  discovers  a  vulgarity  in  the  phrase  of 
which  I  am  not  sensible.  If  sound,  according  to  the  modern  the. 
ory,  be  produced  by  an  undulation  of  air  striking  the  auditory 
nerve,  we  may  say,  I  think,  without  a  figure,  that  a  rumour  has 
come  to  our  ears.  That  ingenious  writer  has  not  scrupled  to 
say,  (page  3.)  If  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  period.  Now  this 
expression  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  more' exceptionable  than, 
the  other.  There  is  a  real  motion  from  the  sonorous  object  to 
the  ear ;  but  the  eyes  are  never  cast  upon  this  object.  I  may  as 
well  speak  of  casting  my  ears  upon  a  sounding  object,  to  de- 
note—I listen  so  it. 

17.  Threw  themselves  prostrate,  *t*Tnwnpwi.  Ch.  ii.  2.    *  N. 

19,  20.  Convert  all  the  nations— teaching  them,  ftakrrtvrarc 
*#rr*  r«  thn  iii*ierwbTt%  «ra*.  E.  T.  Teach  all  nations— teaching 
them.  Vul.  Ar.  Er.  Zu.  Be.  Cal.  Pise.  Docete  omnes  gentes— 
docentes  eos.  Cas.  employs  the  same  verb,  though  in  a  different 
form  ;  instead  of  Euntes  docete,  saying,  after  his  manner,  Va- 
dite  doctum— docentes  eos.  The  Sy.  has  preserved  the  distinc- 
tion very  properly.  There  are  manifestly  three  things  which 
our  Lord  here  distinctly  enjoins  his  Apostles  to  execute  with  re- 
gard to  the  nations,  to  wit,  pmhTtPHi,  /3**ti£ «»,  Mmmua,  that  is, 
to  convert  them  to  the  faith,  to  initiate  the  converts  into  the 
church  by  baptism,  and  to  instruct  the  baptised  in  all  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  life.  Our  translators  have,  after  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  La.  interpreters,  confounded  the  first  and  the  last,  ren- 
dering both  words  by  the  same  Eng.  word  teach.  The  foreign 
translators  have  not  been  so  implicit  followers.  Dio  says,  Am- 
maestrate  tutte  le  genii— insegnando  loro.  G.  F.  Endoctrinez 
toutes  nations — les  enseignans.  L.  Cl.  Faites  des  disciples  par- 
mi  toutes  les  nations— apprenez  leur.  Beau,  with  whom  Si. 
agrees,  has  not  expressed,  with  the  same  distinctness,  the  two 
parts  of  the  charge ;  for  though  the  terms  he  employs  are  diffe- 
.  rent,  they  are  nearly  synonymous,  Enseignez  toutes  les  nations 
— leur  apprenant.  P.  R.  and  Sa.  though  they  translate  from  the 
Vul.  where  the  error  originated,  have  distinguished  them  better, 
Instruisez  tous  les  peuples — leur  apprenant.  The  like  variety 
is  to  be  found  in  our  late  Eng.  versions,  none  of  which  has  fol- 
lowed here  the  common  translation.     An.  Hey.  and  Wor.  say, 
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Instruct  all  nations.  Dod.  Proselyte  all  nations.  Wy.  Make 
disciples  in  all  nations.  Wa.  Make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 
Sc.  and  Wes.  Disciple  all  nations.  They  all  render  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  20th  t.  Teaching  them.  The  first  of  these,  Instruct 
all  nations,  is  certainly  too  vague  and  indefinite.  If  to  instruct 
and  to  teach  be  not  here  ectirely  synonymous,  their  significations 
are  so  nearly  coincident,  that  were  they,  in  these  two  verses,  to 
change  places,  it  would  not  make  a  sensible  difference  on  the 
meaning.  Wy.  in  saying  Make  disciples,  has  hit  exactly  the 
sense  of  futBnrtvv,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  make  disciples  in  all  na- 
tions,  and  another  thing  to  make  all  nations  disciples.  Wa.  does 
better  in  this  respect.  Sc.  and  Wes.  intended  well,  but  there  is 
no  such  verb  as  to  disciple  in  the  language.  It  is  found,  indeed, 
in  Spencer,  who  affected  obsolete  words ;  but  he  uses  it  in  a  very 
different  sense ;  for  with  him  it  is  to  punish,  or  to  treat  with  se- 
vere discipline.  The  version  which  Dod.  has  given  of  this  pas. 
sage  appears  the  least  exceptionable.  But  the  verb  to  proselyte, 
though  sometimes  occurring,  is  so  far  from  being  in  common  use, 
and  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  learned  or  technical  terra, 
that,  in  a  style  so  natural  and  familiar  as  that  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  ought  not,  without  necessity,  to  recur  to  it.  But  there  can 
be  no  necessity  here,  as  the  verb  to  convert,  applied  as  in  this 
passage,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.     See  the  note  on  ch. 

...  A 

xvni.  3. 

2  The  conclusion  of  this  state,  rm  vwrikHat'r*  turn*.  Ch.  xii. 
32.  N. 

1  The  amen,  with  which  this  Gospel  concludes,  is  wanting  in 
four  MSS.  and  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  and  Arm.  Versions. 
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CRITICAL    AND    EXPLANATORY. 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  MARK, 

For  the  title,  see  the  note  on  the  title  of  the  preceding  Gospel. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel.     Some  consider  *.}-&  here 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  cywrd,  v.  4.  and  include  the  quota, 
tions  from  the  Prophets,  verses  2d  and  3d,  in  a  parenthesis.  But 
abstracting  from  the  awkwardness  of  so  long  a  suspension  of  the 
sense  in  the  very  first  sentence,  the  expression  *£xfl  th  tvayytlits 
tymra  lvxtnx  j3*;rr<£«r9  appears  nowise  agreeable  to  the  style  of 
the  sacred  writers  ;  nor  will  it  be  found  to  answer  better,  if  we 
invert  the  order,  and  say  with  Marklaud,  I«*wk  /S**ti£*»  tymr% 
*f £ij  rtf  ivxyytXis*  whereas  tynm  l**?n*  fi*im{*99  John  came 
baptising,  or  simply,  John  baptised,  is  quite  in  their  idiom.  See 
ch.  ix.  7.  L.  ix.  35.     The  first  verse,  therefore,  ought  to  be  un. 
derstood  as  a  sentence  by  itself.  It  was  not  unusual  with  authors 
to  prefix  to  their  performance  a  short  sentence,  to  serve  both  at 
a  title  to  the  book,  and  to  signify  that  die  beginning  immediately 
follows.     See  lies.  i.  1,2.     In  this  manner  also  Herodotus  in- 
troduces his  history,  'Hpif*  'AAjjm^v«0v«*  Ifpm  «*-#J«gj{  «  Jr. 
This  usage,  probably,  gave  rise  to  the  custom  afterwards  adopt* 
ed  by  transcribers,  of  putting,  at  the  head  of  their  transcript, 
incipit,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  book  or  subject,  and  sab* 
joining  at  the  foot,  explicit,  with  the  name  repeated,  as  a  testu 
mouy  to  the  reader,  that  the  work  was  entire.     This  purpose  it 
was,  with  them,  the  better  fitted  for  answering,  as  the  whole 
book  was  commonly,  written  on  one  large  and  continued  scroll, 
hence  called  a  volume,  and  not,  as  with  us,  on  a  number  of  dis- 
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tinct  leaves.  So  far,  however,  the  custom  obtains  still,  that  we 
always  prefix  a  short  title  on  the  page  where  we  begin,  and  sab. 
join  The  end,  on  the  page  where  the  work  is  concluded. 

2  Son  of  God,  hut  th  ©«*.  As  brevity  is  often  studied  in  titles, 
the  article  before  its  is  probably,  on  that  account,  left  out.  Llet 
it  be  noted,  in  general,  that  the  omission  of  the  article  in  Gr.  is 
not  like  the  insertion  of  the  indefinite  article  in  Eng.  a  positive 
expression  that  the  word  is  tb  be  understood  indefinitely.  The 
phrase  u't*  rn  ©f*,  as  was  hinted  before  (Mt.  xxvii.  54.  N.),  ex. 
actly  corresponds  to  the  Eng.  Son  of  God,  which  leaves  the  rea. 
der  at  liberty  to  understand  son  definitely,  or  indefinitely,  as  he 
thinks  proper.  The  term  God's  Son  answers  the  same  purpose; 
but  though  well  adapted  to  the  familiarity  of  dialogue,  it  does 
not  always  suit  the  dignity  of  historical  narration.  Mt.  xiv. 
33.  N. 

%  In  the  prophets,  ti  r«<$  *-f«4*r4/<.  Such  is  the  common  read, 
ing.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  six  MSS.  two  of 
them  of  considerable  note,  some  ancient  versions,  amongst  which 
are  the  Vul.  and  the  Sy.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writers  read, 
in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  As  the  common  reading,  however,  has  an 
immense  majority  of  copies  in  its  favour,  and  some  noted  trans- 
lations, such  as  the  Ara.  and  the  Eth.  as  it  is  more  conformable 
to  the  scope  of  the  place,  where  two  quotations  are  brought  from 
different  prophets,  and  the  nearest  is  not  from  Isaiah,  but  from 
Malachi,  I  could  discover  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the 
received  reading. 

8  Angel.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  9,  &c. 

3.  In  the  wilderness,  n  r*  tpntu*.  It  is  called,  in  Mt.  iii.  1.  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  which  is  mentioned  Jud.  i.  16.  and  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  lxiii.  It  lay  east  from  Jerusalem,  along  the  Jordan, 
and  the  lake  Asphaltites,  also  called  the  Dead  Sea.  By  wilder^ 
ness  in  Scripture,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  always  to  under, 
stand,  what  is  commonly  denominated  so  with  us,  a  region  either 
uninhabitable  or  uninhabited. '  Often  no  more  was  denoted  by 
it  than  a  country  fitter  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture,  moun. 
tainous,  woody,  and  but  thinly  inhabited.  Thus,  Jer.  xxiii.  10. 
E.  T.  The  pleasant  places  of  the  wilderness  are  dried  up.  Sep. 
tfre**$vrM9  «<  up*!  rm  tpntufr    Houbigant.    Pascua  deserti  arte- 
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erunt.  Literally—  The  pastures  of  the  wilderness  are  parched. 
Lightfoot  has  well  observed,  that  these  tpnfut  did  not  want  their 
towns  and  villages.  What  is  called  (L.  i.  39.)  m*  opetnff,  the  hill- 
country ,  where  Mary  visited  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  is  included 
(v.  80.)  in  nut  t£nt**t*,  the  deserts,  where  the  baptist  continued 
from  his  birth,  till  he  made  himself  known  to  Israel.  In  the  si- 
mi  lit  ode  of  the  lost  sheep,  what  is  in  Mt.  xviii.  12.  Will  he  not 
leave  the  ninety-nine  upon  the  mountains  ?  txi  r«  opt  is  in  L.  xv. 
4.  Doth  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  in  the  desert,  tt  rt>  t^ftM.  The 
man  who  had  the  legion  is  said  (Mr.  v.  6.)  to  reside  n  re<$  tftrt9 
and  (L  viii.  29  )  to  have  been  driven  by  the  demon  tt*  r*$  f?9p#$. 
I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  words  were  equivalent.  Every 
unfilled  country  they  called  ffqu^,  but  every  tpvi^i  they  did  not 
call  opting  The  principal  difference  between  the  tpi/ut  and  the 
rest  of  Judea,  was  that  the  one  was  pasturage  and  the  other  ara. 
ble.  In  the  arable,  the  property  of  individuals  was  separated 
by  hedges,  or  some  other  fence  ;  in  the  pasturage,  the  ground 
belonged  in  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  city  or 
village,  and  so  needed  no  fences.  The  word  tpnpus  in  scripture, 
admits  a  threefold  application.  One  is,  to  what  is  with  us  call* 
ed  wilderness,  ground  equally  unfit  for  tillage  and  pasture,  such 
as  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  When  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  general. 
ly  for  distinction's  sake,  attended  with  some  epithet  or  descrip- 
tion, as  howling,  terrible,  or  wherein  is  no  water:  it  is  some, 
times  used  for  low  pasture-lands ;  sometimes  for  hilly.  In  this 
application,  it  oftenest  occurs  in  the  gospel,  where  it  appears  to 
be  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  our  word  highlands. 

4.  Publishing.  Diss.  VI.  P.  V — *  Reformation.  lb.  P.  III. 

10.  The  Spirit  descend  upon  him,  r*  vntvput  xetrggemn  **•"  *v- 
r*t.  Vul.  Spiritum  descendentem  et  manentem  in  ipso.  So  al- 
so the  Sax.  Agreeably  toathis,  we  find,  in  four  Gr.  MSS.  of  little 
account,  **t  puw  inserted*,  which  is  all  the  authority  now  known. 

11.  In  whom,  iv  *.  .  The  Cam.  and  several  other  MSS.  have  i? 
ret.     Vul.  in  te.     So  also  Sy.  Go.  Sax.  Cop.  Arm. 

13.  Forty  days,  nt**£*s  Ttrrapaxair*.  The  Vul.  adds,  et  qua- 
draginta  noctibus.  Three  Gr.  MSS.  have  xeu  tvxrmt  rtTT*$***iT*. 
Conformable  to  which  are  also  the  Ara.  Cop.  Sax.  and  Eth.  ver- 
sions. 
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14.  Good  tidings.    Diss.  V.  P.  II.—2  Reign.    lb.  P.  I. 

1 5.  The  time  is  accomplished,  *r<  mirXnpncu  o  %*i£<&.  E.  T. 
The  time  is  fulfilled.  The  time  here  spoken  of  is  that  which, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  was  to  intervene 
between  any  period  assigned  by  them,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  This  had  been  revealed  to  Daniel,  as  consisting  of 
what,  in  prophetic  language,  is  denominated  seventy  weeks,  that 
is  (every  week  being  seven  years)  four  hundred  and  ninety  years ; 
reckoning  from  the  order  issued  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. However  much  the  Jews  misunderstood  many  of  the 
other  prophecies  relating  to  the  reign  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage ;  what  concerned  both  the  time  and  the  place  of  his  first 
appearance,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  apprehended  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  From  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  from  the  other 
-accounts  of  that  period  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that  the  expec- 
tation of  this  great  deliverer  was  then  general  among  them.  It 
is  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that 
both  the  time^and  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth  coincided  with 
the  interpretations  then  commonly  given  of  the  prophecies,  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  his  contemporaries. 

19.  Mending,  x*ra£Tt£orrctf.  The  Gr.  word  xara^r^tn  not 
only  signifies  to  mend  or  refit,  but  also  to  prepare,  to, make.  In- 
terpreters have  generally  preferred  here  the  first  signification. 
This  concurrence  itself,  where  the  choice  is  indifferent,  is  a  good 
ground  of  preference  to  later  interpreters.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  choice  in  this  passage  indifferent.  A  fishing  bark,  such  as 
Josephus  describes  those  on  this  lake  to  have  been  (lib.  ii.  ca. 
43.  De  bello),  though  an  improper  place  for  manufacturing  nets 
in,  might  be  commodious  enough  for  repairing  small  injuries  sus- 
tained in  using* 

24.  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.)  ob- 
serves, that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  the  Messiah  would  de- 
stroy Galilee,  and  disperse  the  Galileans.  He  thinks,  therefore, 
that  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  spoken  by  the  man,  who  was 
a  Galilean,  and  not  by  the  demon,  as  it  is  commonly  understood. 

2  The  holy  One  of  God.    Diss.  VI.  P.  IV.  L.  iv.  34.  N. 

28.  Through  all  the  region  of  Galilee,  * **  &**  np  *t?ix»t"  ** 
FaAiAaw**.    £•  T.  Throughout  all  the  region  round  about  Galif 
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lee.    Vul.  In  omnem  regionem  Galilww.    This  version  of  the 
old  La.  interpreter  entirely  expresses  the  sense,  and  is  every  way 
better  than  that  given  by  Be.  In  totam  regionem  circumjacen- 
tem  Galilee  ce,  who  has  been  imitated  by  other  translators,  both 
in  La.  and  in  modern  languages,  often  through  a  silly  attempt  at 
expressing  the  etymology  of  the  Gr.  words.     Had  Galilee  been 
the  name  of  a  town,  ntpixfit?&t  must  no  doubt  have  meant  the  en* 
virons,  or  circumjacent  country.     But  as  Galilee  is  the  name  of 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  the  compound  *tpix»*®>  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  simple  #*£««,  or,  if  there' be  a  difference, 
it  only  adds  a  suggestion  that  the  country  spoken  of  is  extensive. 
But  as  the  region  round  about  Galilee  must  be  different  from 
Galilee  itself,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  region  of  Galilee, 
the  translators  that  render  it  so,  totally  alter  the  sense.   The  use 
of  Tct%i%v?<*  in  the  Sep.  manifestly  supports  the  interpretation 
which,  after  the  Vul.  and  all  the  ancient  interpreters,  I  have  gi- 
ven.    *H  irtpixPf*  Apy*£  is,  in  our  bible,  the  region  of  Argob  ; 
q  *tfixppH  *v  l^icttVy  the  plain  of  Jordan.     Other  examples 
might  be  given,  if  it  were  necessary.  To  express  properly  in  Gr. 
the  region  round  about  Galilee,  we  should  say,  *  «*f£<x*£*c,  not 
rm  r*AiA*/*4,  but  *Yff  rtjr  r«A;A«<*v,  the  repetition  of  the  preposi- 
tion being  quite  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  tongue.  •  Thus, 
Apoc.  xv.  6.  n«f<f£«e-/itfw  iFtfi  to,  rifa*     There  is  no  occasion, 
therefore,  for  Dr.  Pearce's  correction,  "  rather  into  the  whole 
"  region  of  Galilee,  which  was  round  about,  i .  e.  about  Caper. 
"  naum ;"  a  comment  which  is,  besides,  liable  to  this  other  ob- 
jection, that,  if  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  was,  as  is- commonly  sup- 
posed, the  boundary  of  Galilee  on  the  east,  it  would  not  be  true  . 
that  Capernaum,  which  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  was 
surrounded  by  Galilee. 

38.  The  neighbouring  boroughs,  re*  f  x</uv«*  xjycan'W  The 
Cam.  eyyv*  *tkuq  %au  $t$  r«e$  **(*%$,  Vul.  proximo?  vicos  etcivi- 
fates*  So  also  Sy.  Go,  Sax.  and  Ara.  The  reading  of  a  single 
MS.  can  have  no  weight  in  this  case.  And  the  versions  have  ve. 
ry  little.  The  uncoromonness  of  the  word  k#+w*<>><us,  which  oc- 
curs not  in  the  Sept.  and  no  where  else  in  the  N.  T.  might  natu- 
rally lead  translators  to  resolve  it  into  *#/**<  %vu  roXsis.  But,  as 
it  is  understood  to  denote  something  intermediate,  greater  than 
the  one  and  less  than  the  other,  the  sense  is  sufficiently  expressed 
by  the  Eng.  word  boroughs* 
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43.  Strictly  charging  him,  ip&wup*iunt  mrr*.  Mt.  ix.  30.  a  N. 

44.  To  the  priest,  t*  U{u.     Vul.  Principi  sacerdotum.    Two 
ordinary  Gr.  MSS.  have  rm  *px"?"-    The  Sax.  also  follows  the 
Vul.     This  is  all  the  collateral  evidence  which  has  been  produc- 
ed for  the  reading  of  the  Vul.    Wet.  adds  the  Go.  version.    But 
if  I  can  trust  to  the  Go.  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions,  published  by 
Junius  and  Mareschal,  Amsterdam  1684,  the  Go.  is  here  entire- 
ly agreeable  to  the  common  Gr.     Indeed  there  is  every  kind  of 
evidence,  external  and  internal,  against  this  reading  of  the  Vul. 
The  power  of  judging  in  all  such  cases  belonged  by  law  equally 
to  every  priest.     The  addition  of  the  article  r»,  in  this  passage^ 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  that,  during  the 
attendance  of  every  course,  each  priest  of  the  course  had  his  spe- 
cial business  assigned  him  by  lot.     One,  in  particular,  would 
have  it  in  charge  to  inspect  the  leprous  and  unclean,  and  to  give 
orders  with  regard  to  their  cleansing.     For  this  reason  it  is  said 
the  priest,  not  a  priest ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that,  ex. 
cept  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  high  priest  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  decide  in  a  matter  which  the  law  had  put  in  the  power  of 
the  meanest  of  the  order.  The  Sy.  uses  the  plural  number,  to  the 
priests. 

CHAPTER  II. 

2.  The  word  of  God,  t«»  A*y«».     L.  i.  2.  N.  , 

7.  Blasphemies.     Diss.  X.  P.  II.  §  14. 

8.  Jesus  knowing  in  himself,  tinyfVf  o  I>><ry$  r»  mevumrt  *vw. 
E.  T.  When  Jesus  perceived  in  his  Spirit.  There  is  something 
particular  in  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist.  At  first,  it  would 
appear  applicable  only  io  the  perception  a  man  has  of  what  pas- 
ses within  his  own  mind,  when  the  object  of  his  thought  is  his 
own  faculties  and  their  operations.  This  species  of  knowledge 
we  commonly  distinguish  by  the  name  consciousness.     But  this 

.  is  far  from  suiting  the  application  of  the  phrase  here*  where  the 
thing  perceived  was  what  passed  in  the  minds  of  others.     To  me 
it  appears  manifest,  that  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  was  • 
to  signify  that  our  Lord,  in  this  case,  did  not,  as  others,  derive 
his  knowledge  from  the  ordinary  and  outward  methods  of  disco- 
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very,  which  are  open  to  all  men,  but  from  peculiar  powers  he 
possessed,  independently  of  every  thing  external.  I  have,  there- 
fore, preferred  to  every  other,  the  simple  expression  knowing  in 
himself;  both  because  perceiving  t«,  or  fly,  his  Spirit,  has  some 
ambiguity  in  it,  and  because  the  phrases  n  +V&  curry  and  r«  mev- 
ft*  mwH  often,  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  denote  himself.  May  it  not 
be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  information  as  to  the  source 
of  this  knowledge  in  Jesus,  is  here  given,  by  the  sacred  writer, 
to  teach  all  Christians,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  they  are  not 
to  think  themselves  warranted,  by  the  example  of  their  Lord,  to 
pronounce  on  what  passes  within  the  hearts  of  others,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Son 
of  God,  whose  special  prerogative  it  was,  not  to  need  that  any 
should  testify  concerning  man  unto  him,  as  of  himself  he  knew 
what  was  in  man.     J.  ii.  25. 

15.  Placed  themselves  at  table.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  3—7. 

17.  VTo  reformation} 9  ««  fttranw.  This  clause  is  wanting 
here  in  a  greater  number  of  MSS.  and  ancient  versions  than  in  Mt. 
ix.  13.  (See  note  3d  on  that  verse.)  It  is  rejected  by  Gro.  Mill, 
and  Ben.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  has  originally,  by  some 
copyist  who  has  thought  the  expression  defective  without  it,  been 
borrowed  from  L.  v.  32.  about  which  there  is  no  diversity  of 
reading.  But  though  there  may  be  some  ground  to  doubt  of  its 
authenticity  tn  this  place,  and  in  that  above  quoted  from  Mt.  yet, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  appositeness,  I  thought  it  better 
to,  retain  it  in  both  places,  and  distinguish  it  as  of  doubtful  au- 
thority. 

18.  Those  of  the  Pharisees,  it  rm  &*piT*un.  In  aconsidenu 
ble  number  of  MSS.  (some  very  valuable)  we  read  it  <Pxftr**4. 
The  Vul.  has  Pharisai,  not  discipuli  Pharisaorum.  This  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Cop.  Go.  Sax.  and  second  Sy.  versions* 
But  they  are  not  all  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  evidence  we 
have  for  the  common  reading. 

19.  The  bridemen,  it  »<«<  r»  fv/ijQm&.  E.  T,  The  children  of 
the  bride-chamber.  It  is  evident  that  the  Gr.  phrase  out  ts  rvpr 
Q*m  denotes  no  more  than  the  Rng.  word  bridemen  does,  name, 
ly  the  young  men  who,  at  a  marriage,  are  attendants  on  the  bride 
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and  bridegroom;  whereas,  the  phrase  in  Eng.  the  children  of  the 
bride-chamber,  suggests  a  very  different  idea. 

2  Do  they  fast?  u*}vf*rw  wwwwr  E.  T.  Can  they  fast?  In 
a  subject  such  as  this,  relating  to  the  ordinary  manners  or  cos* 
ferns  which  obtain  in  a  country,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  any  thing, 
which  is  never  done,  as  of  what  cannot  be  done ;  because  it  can* 
not,  with  propriety,  or  without  the  ridicule  of  singularity,  be 
done.  M«  twetrrcn  nmvHt  is  therefore  synonymous  with  p*  wiu- 
«»;  Do  they  fast?  And  *  twswrm  mrtvttt,  with  v  nrtvttrt,  They 
do  not  fast.  As  the  simple  manner  suits  better  the  idiom  of  oar 
tongue,  I  have  preferred  it. 

20.  They  will  fast,  twtvrvrn.  E.  T.  Shall  they  fail.  The 
expression  here  used  does  not  convey  a  command  from  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples,  but  is  merely  a  declaration  made  by  him  occa- 
sionally to  others,  of  what  would  in  fact  happen,  or  what  a  sense 
of  propriety,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  would  induce  his 
disciples,  of  themselves,  to  do.  The  import  is  therefore  better 
expressed  by  will  than  by  shall.  At  the  time  when  the  common 
translation  was  made,  the  use  of  these  auxiliary  verbs  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  the  present  use.  In  the  solemn  style,  and 
especially  in  all  prophecies  and  predictions,  shall  was  constant. 
Iy  used  where  every  body,  now  speaking  in  prose,  would  say 
will-  As  that  manner  is  (except  in  Scotland)  become  obsolete ; 
and  as,  on  many  occasions,  the  modern  use  serves  better  the  pur- 
pose of  perspicuity,  distinguishing  mere  declarations  from  com. 
mands,  promises,  and  threats;  I  judged  it  better,  in  all  such  ca- 
ses, to  employ  these  terms  according  to  the  idiom  which  prevails 
at  present. 

24.  Which,  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  unlawful  to  do.  Mt.  xii.  2.  N. 

26.  Abiathar  the  high  priest  From  the  passage  in  the  his- 
tory referred  to,  it  appears  that  Ahimelech,  the  father  of  Abia- 
thar, was  then  the  high  priest. 

*  The  tabernacle—the  loaves  of  the  presence.    Mt.  xii.  4.  N. 

28.  Therefore  the  Son  of  Man,  irt  «  &w  to  «vfy«ro.  This  is 
introduced  as  a  consequence  from  what  had  been  advanced,  v. 
27.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Hence  one  would  conclude  that,  the- Son  of  Man,  in  this  verse, 
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must  be  equivalent  to  man,  in  the  preceding ;  otherwise  a  term 
is  introduced  into  the  conclusion,  which  was  not  in  the  premises. 


CHAPTER  III. 

4.  To  do  good—  or  to  do  evil;  to  save,  or  to  kill—*jy*k,x*in- 
rm,  9  n*icoT*in<reu*  ypv%t]*  0*w*i,  n  emxTttibu.  In  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  mere  negation  of  any  .thing  is  often  expressed  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  contrary.  Thus,  L.  xiv.  26.  not  to  love,  or 
even  to  love  less,  is  called  to  hate;  Mt.  xi.  25.  not  to  reveal  is 
to  hide;  and  here,  not  to  do  good,  when  we  can,  is  to  do  evil; 
not  to  save  hiokill.  Without  observing  this  particularity  in 
the  Oriental  idiom  (of  which  many  more  examples  might  be 
brought),  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  pertinency  of  our 
Lord's  argument;  as  the  question  about  preference  here  was 
solely  between  doing  and  not  doing.  But  from  this,  and  many 
other  passages,  it  may  be  justly  deduced,  as  a  standing  principle 
of  the  Christian  ethics,  that  not  to  do  the  good  which  we  have 
the  opportunism  and  power  to  do,  te,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  as  to  do  the  contrary  evil ;  and  not  to  prevent  mischief, 
when  we  can,  the  same  as  to  commit  it. 

5.  For  the  blindness  of  their  minds,  tvt  n>  ttm^mth  n*  x*ftt*s 
<tvrm.     Diss.  IV.  §  22,  23,  24. 

12.  He  strictly  charged  them,  *v>AA*  t9nrt*u*  aww.  Ch.  ix. 
25.  N. 

14.  That  he  might  commission  them  to  proclaim  the  reign. 
It*  teawfAA*  atftfs  K»pvr<rnt.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V.  §  2. 

21.  His  kinsmen  hearing  this,  went  out,  **wwirgf  it  T*f  *v 
rtt  igvAto.  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  a  learned  man,  but  a  hardy 
critic,  explains  these  words  as  if  they  were  arranged  and  point*. 
ed  thus,  'd  ***T*tTtt,  **?'  *vtv  tfyMat,  u  Qui  audiverunt,  sive 
"  audientes  quod  turba  ita  fureret,  ab  eo  exiverunt,"  They  zchd 
heard  went  out  from  him.  He  does  not  plead  any  diversity  of 
reading,  but  that  such  transpositions  of  the  article  are  often  to 
be  met  with.  "  A*tfo-«m«  it  dicitur  freqoenti  trajectione  pro  it 
muvrctrrsf."  But  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  pro. 
duce  examples.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Ra- 
phelius,  that  this  transposition  is  very  harsh,  and  but  ill-suited 
V>  the  idiom  of  the  language. 
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2  *Oi  *■*{'  <**r©v.  That  this  is  a  common  phrase  for  denoting, 
*tu,  propinquiy  cognati,  his  kinsmen,  his  friends,  is  well  known. 
I  have  preferred  the  word  kinsmen,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  evince,  that  it  is  not  his  disciples  who  are  meant,  but  who 
would  most  readily  be  understood  by  the  appellation  friends. 
Bishop  Pearce  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thinks  that  by  «<  ir*p* 
etvTtv  is  meant,  "  rather  those  who  were  with  him,  or  about  him, 
"  that  is,  some  of  the  Apostles  or  others  present"  Of  the  same 
opiniou  is  Dr.  M' Night.  But  I  cannot  find  a  warrant  for  this 
interpretation.  n«{«  often  signifies  ad,  apad,juxta,  prope  ;  atr 
near,  with  ;  but  not  when  joined  with  the  genitive.  It  has,  in 
that  signification,  regularly  the  dative  of  persons,  and  the  accu- 
sative of  things.     Thus,  Phavorinus,  Ifya  ie^tvi%,  ir$  rbfruTyr* 

}tl?*t9    VKl  pill  ttV^VXiV)  foTttOI    TVfTctTTtrcU*    fXl  it  t^VfrV)  CUTMTIX9. 

He  subjoins  only  three  exceptions  that  have  occurred  to  him,  in 
all  which  the  preposition  has  the  accusative  of  the  person,  instead 
of  the  dative,  but  not  a  single  example  wherein  it  is  construed 
with  the  genitive.  The  use  of  the  preposition,  in  the  N.  T.  in 
this  signification,  which  is  very  frequent,  I  have  found,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  the  dative  of  the  thing,  and  tot  the  accusa. 
tive,  is  used,  entirely  conformable  to  the  remark  of  the  lexico- 
grapher. The  instance  is  in  J.  xix.  25.  Eirouirar  is  *r*p*  r*  rxv. 
pa.  But  in  no  instance  have  I  found  it  with  a  genitive,  unless 
when  the  meaning  is  different ;  when  it  has  either  no  relation  to 
place,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here,  or  when  it  corresponds  to 
the  La.  a,  ab,  and  to  the  Eng.  from.  If  the  article  did  not  form 
an  insuperable  objection  to  the  disposition  of  the  words  propos- 
ed by  Knatchbull,  his  way  of  rendering  *<tp  uvtw  fgjAfcr,  went 
out  from  him,  would  be  unexceptionable.  Another  insuperable 
objection  against  both  the  above  hypotheses  (for  both  imply  that 
it  was  some  of  the  disciples,  or  at  least  some  of  those  who  were 
with  Jesus  in  the  house,  that  went  out),  is  that,  by  the  Evange. 
list's  account,  they  who  went  out  were  persons  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  situation  by  others.  Ax«w«m$  U  irxp  avrtv.  Now, 
what  writer  of  common  sense  would  speak  of  men's  hearing  of  a 
distress  which  they  had  seen  and  felt,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
partakers  ?  For  it  is  said,  not  of  him  alone,  but  of  him  and  his 
disciples,  that  they  were  so  crowded,  that  they  could  not  so  much 
as  eat.     Nor  can  the  participle  *x*vreerr$t,  in  a  consistency  with 
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the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  refer  to  any  thing  but  the  dis- 
tress mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse. 

3  To  lay  hold  on  him,  n^arnrm  oww.    All  the  above  mention- 
ed critics  agree  in  thinking  that  the  ««r«*  refers  not  to  1*?*,  but 
to  *%**,  in  the  twentieth  verse.     L.  CI.  also,  has  adopted  this 
opinion.     He  renders  the  words  *^m>3\*<  «rw,  pour  la  relenir, 
referring  to  la  multitude,  in  the  foregoing  verse.    As  to  the  just- 
ness of  this  version,  far  from  being  dogmatical,  he  says,  modest, 
ly  enough,  in  his  notes,  Les  mots  xfarvr**  %vr*v  sont  equivoques, 
et  peuvent  ktre  egalement  rapportez  au  mot  *x**s  qui  precede,  et 
a  Jesus  Christ.     Si  I* on  suit  cette  construction,  /'  Evangeliste 
voudra  dire  Sfc.  mnis  si  on  rapporte  ces  fiaroles  a  Jesus  Christ, 
U  leur  fawlra  donner  un  sens  conforme—lle  seems  to  put  both 
ways  of  rendering  the   words  on  a  foot  of  equality.     Bishop 
Pearce  is  more  positive,  and  says,  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
our  Eng.  translation  must  certainly  be  a  mistake.     Why  ?  Be- 
cause Jesus  was  in  a  house,  and  therefore  they  who  wanted  to 
lay  hold  on  him,  could  not  go  out  for  that  purpose.    True,  they 
could  not  go  out  of  that  house  ;  but  if  they  who  heard  of  his  dis- 
tress were  in  another  house  (and  the  very  expression  employed 
by  the  Evangelist,  shows  that  they  were  not  witnesses  of  the  dis- 
tress), would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  saying,  They  went  out 
to  lay  hold  on  him  f  i  admit,  with  L.  CI.  that  the  pronoun  at*-*?, 
may  refer  either  to  *#?u>«,  or  to  Jesus,  the  subject  of  discourse. 
But  that  the  latter  is  the  antecedent  here,  is  the  more  probable 
of  the  two  suppositions,  for  this  reason :  the  same  pronoun  oc- 
curs before,  in  this  verse,  where  it  is  admitted,  by  every  body, 
to  refer  to  him,  and  not  to  the  multitude,  i<  ***»  wrr*  tfyxfo*  «f «. 
ttitou  «&tw.     The  interpretation,  therefore,  which  makes  it  refer 
to  him,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  the  most  obvions, 
anc\  the  most  conformable  to  the  syntactic  order.     Further,  till 
of  late,  the  pronoun  here  has  been  invariably  understood  so  by 
interpreters.  Thus,  the  Vul.  Cum  audissent  sui,  exierunt  tenere 
eum.      It  must  have  been  earn,  if  they  had  understood  it  of 
the  crowd,  turbo,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence.     With 
this^gree,  in  sense,  all  the  other  translations  I  know,  ancient 
or  modern,  Oriental  or  European,  L.  Cl.'s  alone  excepted.  The 
ancient  commentators,  Gr.  and  La.  show  not  only  that  they  un- 
derstood the  expression  in  the  same  way,  but  that  they  never 
heard  of  any  other  interpretation.  Though,  in  matters  of  abstract 
reasoning,  I  am  far  from  paying  great  deference  to  names  and 
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authorities,  their  judgment  is  often  justly  held  decisive  in  matter* 
purely  grammatical. 

4  He  is  beside  himself,  tfynf  Vul.  Infurorem  versus  est.  It 
shocks  many  persons  to  think,  that  so  harsh,  so  indecent,  a  sen. 
tence  concerning  our  Lord,  should  have  been  pronounced  by  hit 
relations.  Several  methods  have,  accordingly,  been  attempted, 
for  eluding  this  sentiment  entirely,  or  at  least  affixing  another 
meaning  to  the  word  f$rv,  than  that  here  given,  though  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  common.  By  the  explanation  Dr.  Pearce 
had  given  of  the  preceding  words  (which  I  have  assigned  my  rea- 
sons for  rejecting),  he  has  avoided  the  difficulty  altogether ;  what 
is  affirmed  being  understood,  by  him,  as  spoken  of  the  crowd, 
and  not  of  Jesus.  But  he  has  not  adverted,  that  to  give  the 
-words  this  turn,  is  to  render  the  whole  passage  incoherent.  No. 
thing  appears  plainer,  than  that  the  verdict  of  his  friends,  in  this 
Terse,  is  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  verdict  of  the  Scribes  in 
that  immediately  followiog.  Observe  the  parallelism  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term)  of  the  expressions :  *Oi  **f  ttvnt  tfyxh?  tcpa- 
Turm  aittw,  tAiytt  yotf  «r<  fJffV  xou  it  yf*wutTH$  of  **•  'UpcTtXopun 
x*r*£«»r<*  fAry*»  «rj  Bfri£f€*A  %%%u  Were  the  Scribes  also  speak, 
frig  of  the  crowd  ?  As  that  will  not  be  pretended ;  to  suppose 
that  in  one  verse  the  crowd  is  spoken  of,  and  in  the  next  our 
Lord,  though  the  expression  is  similar,  and  no  hint  given  of  the 
change  of  the  subject,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  arbitrary  sup. 
position.  Now,  that  the  sense  given  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, which  I  have  followed,  is  an  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  not  denied.  Phavorinus  explains  it  by  p«nr<r«f,  and  in 
2  Cor.  v.  13.  it  is  contrasted  with  the  verb  9*«0;wmy,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  admit  another  interpretation.  Thus :  Em  y*p 
f{fnrft*,  £*"'  "T*  0-«ty«v»t>/Kff,  ops*.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  word  occurs  in  the  Sep.  in  a  different  meaning,  Gen. 
xlv.  $0.  i{ff*  n  hmi*  l*x*G.  E.  T.  Jacob's  heart  fainted.  But 
passing  the  observation,  that  the  expression  is  not  entirely  the 
same,  I  should  admit  the  same  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Evange- 
list, if  it  were  mentioned  as  what  was  reported  to  his  friends, 
apd  not  as  what  was  said  by  them.  When  they  say,  he  is  beside 
himself,  every  body  understands  it  as  a  conclusion  which  they 
infer,  on  the  sudden,  from  what  they  had  heard.  The  judgment 
is  rash  and  injurious,  but  not  unnatural  to  people  in  a  certain 
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temper.  The  other  Yerftion,  he  has  fainted,  denoting  %  visible 
event,  could  not  naturally  come  from  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  bat  by  information  from  others.  If  it 
had  been  said,  in  the  future  $wnrtr*i9  he  will  faint,  the  case  had 
been  different,  as  this  would  hare  been  no  more  than  an  expres- 
sion of  their  fears.  L.  CI.  was  so  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the 
above  mentioned  objections,  that,  though  he  considered  the  pro. 
noun  *vT9t  as  relating  to  the  crowd,  he  could  not  understand  «r< 
f{fT9,  which  he  renders,  quHl  etoit  tombS  en  defaittance,  as  either 
spoken  of  the  crowd,  or  as  spoken  by  the  friends  :  but,  in  order 
to  keep  clear  of  both  these  difficulties,  he  has,  after  Gro.  adopt, 
ed  an  hypothesis  which,  if  possible,  is  still  more  exceptionable. 
He  supposes,  in  contradiction  to  all  appearances,  that  the  word 
eXtyvy  in  this  verse,  is  used  impersonally  or  indefinitely,  and  that 
the  same  word,  in  the  next  verse,  so  similarly  introduced,  is  used 
personally  or  definitely.  Accordingly,  he  translates  tXnyi  y«f, 
not  car  Us  disoient,  as  the  construction  of  the  words  requires, 
but  car  on  disoit,  thus  making  it  not  what  his  kinsmen  inferred, 
but  what  was  reported  to  them.  If  this  had  actually  been  the 
case,  the  simple,  obvious,  and  proper,  expression  in  Gr.  would 
have  been :  AxepT*irn  it  w*f  ecvrov  m  fff<-**«,  tfyMoi  *p*m*tH 
m#T*t.  In  this  case,  also,  I  should  have  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  the  word  implied  no  more  than  those  writers  suppose,  name. 
ly,  that  he  had  fainted.  Some  are  for  rendering  it,  he  wondered, 
or  was  amazed,  assigning  to  it  the  same  meaning  which  the  word 
has  ch.  ii.  1%  where  an  evident  subject  of  wonder  and  amaze, 
ment  is  first  mentioned,  and  then  the  passion,  as  the  natural 
effect.  This  way  of  rendering  the  words  is  exposed  to  objections 
equally  strong,  and  more  obvious.  The  only  modern  Eng.  ver- 
sions, that  I  know,  which  follow  the  common  translation,  are 
Hey.  and  Wes.  Gro.  thinks  that  the  Sy.  and  Ara.  favour  his 
explanation  of  the  word  «{«-ij.  But  Father  Si.  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  cannot  help  observing,  on  the  whole,  that  in  the  way 
the  verse  is  here  rendered,  no  signification  is  assigned  to  tho 
words,  which  it  is  not  universally  allowed  they  frequently  bear;  ' 
no  force  is  put  upon  the  construction,  but  every  thing  interpret, 
ed  in  the  manner  which  would  most  readily  occur  to  a  reader  of 
common  understanding,  who,  without  any  preconceived  opinion, 
entered  on  the  study.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  none  of  the 
other  interpretations  which  does  not  (as  has  been  shown)  offer 
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some  violence  to  the  words,  or  to  the  syntax ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  sense  extracted,  is  far  from  being  that  which  would 
most  readily  present  itself  to  an  unprejudiced  reader.  It  hardly 
admits  a  doubt,  that  the  only  thing  which  has  hindered  the  uni. 
versal  concurrence  of  translators,  in  the  common  version,  is  the 
unfavourable  light  it  puts  our  Lord's  relations  in.  But  that 
their  disposition  was,  at  least,  not  always  favourable  to  his 
claims,  we  have  the  best  authority  for  asserting.  See  J.  vii.  5. 
with  the  context 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  critique  on  the  whole  passage,  with 
taking  notice  of  a  different  reading  on  the  first  part  of  it.  The 
Cam.  /with  which  concur  two  versions,  the  Go.  and  the  Cop.) 
Substitutes  oTt  mMVTta  *tpt  eevrov  ot  ypetptfutTtif  *£  ot  amatoi,  when  the 
Scribes  and  the  rest  heard  concerning  him,  for  euovo-arrn  ot  ?ny 
ttvrov.  Had  this  reading  been  sufficiently  supported  (which  is 
far  from  being  the  case),  I  should  have  gladly  adopted  it,  and 
saved  the  relations. 

27.  The  strong  one's  house.     L.  xi.  21.  N. 

29.  Eternal  punishment.     Ch.  xii.  40.  N. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

10.  Those  who  were  about  him,  with  the  twelve,  asked  him, 
9f«r«o-«v  *vT6f  ot  Trt^i  ccvrof  TVf  rots  <Wf**.  Vul.  Interrogaverunt 
eum  hi  qui  cum  eo  erant  duodecim.  With  this  agrees  the  Sax. 
In  conformity  to  the  import,  though  not  to  the  letter,  of  this 
reading,  four  Gr.  MSS.  of  which  the  Cam.  is  one,  instead  of  ot 
irtpt  otvTai  rut  rotf  S»}t%*,  read  oi  fJui^Tou  oivTov.  This  is  all  the 
countenance  which  the  reading  adopted  by  the  Vul.  has  from 
antiquity. 

24.  To  you  who  are  attentive,  ufuf  rotg  tuatwiv.  £.  T.  Unto 
you  that  hear.  The  places  are  numberless,  wherein  the  Heb. 
fav  shamang,  and  the  Gr.  «*ocw»,  signify  not  barely  to  hear,  but 
to  be  attentive,  to  show  regard  to  what  one  hears.  See,  amongst 
other  passages,  Mt.  xviii.  15,  16.  That  it  must  be  understood 
with  this  limitation  here,  is  evident  from  its  being  preceded  by  the 
warning,  fiXerm  n  otxovtr§,  and  from  its  being  followed  by  the 
words  k  yap  *t  txt*— where  the  phrases,  to  have,  and  not  to  have, 
are,  on  all  sides,  allowed  to  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make, 
and  not  to  make,  a  good  use  of  what  one  has ;  aad,  in  the  second, 
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barely  to  possess,  and  not  to  possess.  It  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  in  some  noted  MSS.  the  words  t**«  **vwit  are  wanting ;  as 
well  as  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  and  Ara.  versions. 

25.  From  him  who  Hath  not,  even  that  which  he  hath,  shall 
be  taken.  See  thf  preceding  N.  Thai  which  he  hath,  in  the 
last  clause,  is  what  he  is  possessed  of.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  interpret  the  word  differently,  according  to  its  different  senses, 
because  there  is,  here,  an  intended  paronomasia.    Mt.  x.  39.  N. 

36.  Having  him  -in  the  bark,  they  set  sail,  «-*p*A*p.?«OTf» 
«vr#»,  mq  99  ff  tm  *•**<*.  E.  T.  They  took  him,  even  as  he  was, 
in  the  ship.  Vul.  Assumunt  eum  ita  ut  erat  in  navi.  The  word 
ita,  even,  has  not  any  thing  in  the  original  corresponding  to  it, 
and  does  not  serve  to  illustrate  the  sense.  With  the  Vul.  agree 
most  modern  versions.  L.  CI.  indeed  says,  Us  le  prirent  dans 
leur  barque,  bnt  has  overlooked  the  «<  n$  entirely.  Raphelius 
seems  to  understand  the  passage  in  the  same  way  that  L.  Cl.  does, 
and  explains  »*  «y,  with  such  preparation  as  he  had,  putting  the 
comma  after  *»,  and  not  after  «vr«v.  With  Eisner,  I  approve  more 
the  common  interpretation.  Against  the  other  there  are  three 
principal  objections :  1st.  The  words  are  not  m  ?•  *x»m,  but 
n  rm  **AtMt.  2dly,  No  example  of  #«  m,  in  their  acceptation,  has 
been  yet  produced.  To  give,  as  an  example,  mmctf  tynv%ti>*Tp*- 
m  f>>  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  an  answer.  Nor  is  it  more»to 
the  purpose,  to  quote  phrases  so  different  as  *f  «#»  and  •*  and 
rrvx**.  3dly,  It  does  not  suit  the  humble  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  travelled  at  all  times.  He  never  affected  the  state  of  a 
great  man  ;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  servants,  horses,  or  waggons, 
attending  him  with  provisions.  Dr.  Pearce,  who  seems  to  favour 
that  way  of  rendering  the  words,  was  sensible  6f  this  incongrui- 
ty, and  therefore  explains  it,  tired  as  he  was;  but  this  still  sup* 
poses  such  an  ellipsis  in  the  expression  as  I  can  find  no  ex- 
ample of. 

39.  Commanded  the  wind.    Ch.  ix.  £5.  N. 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Qadarenes.  T*i*f*m.  Vul.  Gerasenorum.  Mt.  viii.  28.  N. 

3.  In  the  tombs,  a  t»h  funpuui%.    In  a  very  great  number  of 
MSS.  amongst  which  are  all  the  oldest  and  the  best,  it  is  n  r*n 
vol.  iv.  25 
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f^tffatrt.  The  Com.  and  Ben.  read  so.  This  is  one  of  those  di- 
versities concerning  which,  as  the  sense  is  not  affected,  we  can 
conclude  nothing  from  translations.  I  agree  with  Mill  and 
Wet.  in  adopting  it,  and  hare,  therefore,  though  of  little  conse- 
quence, rendered  it  tombs,  as  I  commonly  use  ikonument  in  trans* 
lating  t4*m**t*t. 

7.  /  conjure  theey  ieyufr  n.  ,E.  T.  /  aajure  thee.  It  was  ob- 
served, on  Mt.  xxvi.  63.  that  the  verbs  «f»<£fif  and  fg«fxj£ir<F,  when 
spoken  of  as  nsed  by  magistrates,  or  those  in  authority,  denote 
to  adjure ;  that  is,  to  oblige  to  swear,  to  exact  an  oath ;  but 
when  it  is  mentioned  as  used  by  others,  and  on  ordinary  occa-. 
sions,  it  is  better  rendered  to  conjure,  or  to  obtest  solemnly. 

11.  The  mountain,  r*^.  There  is  so  great  a  concurrence 
of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  early  editions,  Fathers,  and  ancient 
versions,  in  favour  of  r«  «ft<,  in  the  singular,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  its  authenticity.  The  ancient  translations 
which  corroborate  this  reading,  are  all  those  that  are  of  any  ac- 
count with  critics,  the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.  the  Ara.  the  Go.  the 
Cop.  the  Sax.  and  the  Eth.  '  Gro.  Mill,  and  Wet.  receive  it* 

15.  Him  who  had  been  possessed  by  the  legion,  to  /#*/*#?/£- 
jiwv0»— r«y  ffx*»v«  w  Xsytm*.  The  latter  clause  is  not  in  the 
Cam.  and  one  other  MS.  and  seems  not  to  have  been  read  by  the 
author  of  the  Vul.  who  says,  Ilium  qui  a  dcemonio  vexabatur. 
Neither  is  it  in  the  Sax. 

i 

17.  They  entreated  him  to  leave  their  territories,  nt\**r%  **{*- 
tu&tit  uuT0i  «ri A& <»  *t*  rm  tym  ttvrmt.  E.  T.  They  began  to  pray 
him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  It  has  been  long  observed  by 
critics,  that  uex*!*** xn  scripture,  before  an  infinitive,  is  often  no 
more  than  an  expletive,  «f#«/u*<  Acye»  for  Af?«,  &c.  That  this  is 
sometimes  the  case,  cannot'  be  doubted,  but  as,  in  my  judgment, 
it  does  not  hold  so  frequently,  as  some  imagine,  I  shall  make  a 
few  observation*  for  ascertaining  the  cases  in  which  that  verb  is 
significant,  and  ought  to  be  translated.  The  1st  is,  when  an  ad- 
verb of  time  appears  to  refer  us  to  the  special  circumstance  ex- 
pressed by  ofxajUAi.  Thus  Mt  iv.  17.  A**«  run  4f {«?*  i  I*r# 
xn{vT<nif—From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  proclaim — Then  was 
the  first  example  he  gave  of  the  practice.  So  Mt.  xvi.  21.  The 
2d  is,  when  the  scope  of  the  place  produces  the  same  effect,  with 
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an  adverb  of  time.  Thus  we  see  with  equal  eYidence  that  «  h 
*f*C*  *tf*r*  «***•  L.  ix.  13.  must  be  translated,  the  day  began 
to  decline.  Aexfmm  h  ryrm  yntrSm.  L.  xxi.  3$.  When  these 
things  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  'Oro*  •  m$pr*H  *f(*r«  *tx*hftftv,  *J 
**  i^wi?  t%Tth#r<*.  L*  xiv.  90.  7%t>  man  began  to  build,  but 
was  not  able  to  finish.  These,  though  the  clearest,  are  not  the 
only  cases  wherein  *f#«jue/  is  not  redundant.  The  third  is,  when 
a  clause  is  subjoined  which  appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstance  expressed  by  mtYflfuu.  Thus  Mt.  xii. 
1,  3.  'o<  puAtfrat  mm  4*{apf»  riAAiw  <-*#«**  -Ot  h  &*{t<rtt4*t  stirrs* 
nav^— -The  known  captiousness  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  for- 
wardness, on  every  occasion,  to  reproach  our  Lord,  give  ground 
to  think,  it  was  the  historian's  intention  to  suggest,  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  but  begun  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  when  they  ob- 
truded their  censure,  and  that,  consequently,  began  to  pluck  is 
not  a  mere  pleonasm  tor  plucked.  The  4th  and  only  other  case 
/which  occurs,  is  when  «fx«p«i  seems  to  insinuate  that  what  was 
done  was  not  much,  that  it  was  of  short  continuance,  like  an 
action  only  begun.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  Mt.  xi.  30. 
Hf£«r«  •n^tfrr  rep  x»Xn*—He  began  to  reproach  the  cities— Ml. 
xxvi.  33.  of(«rr«  Aiyrjv  nucro  mrrm  marks  more  strongly  the  ab. 
ruptness  and  coincidence  of  the  cry,  than  t Aiyw  nucm  could  have 
done.  I  own,  however,  that  the  two  cases  last  mentioned  have 
not  equal  evidence  with  the  two  which  precede  them,  and  would 
therefore  condemn  no  interpreter  for  dropping  aex**""  '°  both. 
For  my  part,  I  choose  to  retain  it,  as  I  think  it  neither  quite  un- 
meaning, nor  even  unsuitable  to  modern  idioms.  Si.  in  Fr.  in 
these  cases,  sometimes  renders  afgfr&u  by  the  verb  se  mettre, 
which  seems  equivalent.  Thus  Sest  disciples  se  mirent  d  arracher 
—and  //  se  mil  &  reprocher—Ixi  other  cases,  particularly  in  the 
text,  the  redundancy  of  *£&(***  *s  manifest. 

33.  I  pray  thee  come,  and  lay  thy  hand*  upon  her,  U*  fAfcw 
tirffa  twrn  ran  £"?**•  Vul.  Veni9  impone  manum  super  earn.  Per* 
haps  the  La.  version  of  the  words  has  arisen  from  a  different 
reading  in  the  original.  The  Cam.  with  other  differences,  has 
s/Jh  in  the  imperative.  Perhaps  it  has  been  what  the  La.  trans- 
lator thought  a  proper  expression  of  the  sense.  The  conjunction 
if*}*  with  the  subjunctive  mood,  not  preceded  by  another  verb,  is 
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justly  to  be  regarded  as  another  form  of  the  imperative.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  an  ordinary  imperative  is,  that  it 
is  a  more  humble  expression,  serving  to  discriminate  an  •entreaty 
from  a  command.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  par* 
tide  mj  fia,  which,  when  if  h  subjoined  to  the  imperative,  forms, 
in  effect,  a  different  mood ;  for  what  two  things  can  differ  farther, 
than  to  entreat  and  to  command?  Yet,  to  mark  the  difference  in 
most  languages,  can  be  effected  only  by  some  such  phrase  as,  / 
pray  thee  ;  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  words 
inserted  without  authority  from  the  original,  since  without  them 
the  full  import  of  the  original  is  not  expressed.  It  has,  ac- 
cordingly, been  supplied  in  some  such  way  in  most  versions. 
Be.  says,  Rogo  ;  Er.  Zu.  and  Cal.  Oro ;  Dio.  Deh  ;  6.  F.  Je 
te  prie;  Beau.  Je  vous  firie.  The  same  may  be  affirmed,  not 
only  of  our  common  version,  but  of  the  generality  of  Eng. 
translations.  This  remark  will  supersede  the  correction  propos- 
ed by  Dr.  Pearce,  which,  though  not  implausible,  leans  too 
much  on  conjecture  to  be  adopted  here. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  And  how  are  so  great  miracles ,  on  «£  Put*}**'*  r*mvreu.  E.  T. 
that  even  such  mighty  works.  The  conjunction  in  is  wanting  in 
a  great  number  of  MSS.  including  many  of  chief  note,  and  in 
several  of  the  oldest  and  best  editions.  Wet.  and  other  writers 
reject  it.  Add  to  all  these,  that  the  sense  is  clearer  without  it 

3*  With  usy  *(os  jw  Vul.  apud  nos.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose the  Sy.  &c.  The  Seventy  have  employed  **;*  in  interpreting 
the  Heb.  etsel,  which  answers  to  the  La.  juxta,  apud,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  15.  Is.  xlx.  19.  Jer.  xli.  17.  In  the  same  way  it  is  em. 
ployed  in  the  N-  T.  J.  i.  1.  o  Xvy*  w  *?•$  w  $«».  The  word 
was  with  God.  Is  there  any  occasion  here  to  recur,  with  Mark- 
|and,  to  classical  authors,'for  an  application  of  the  term  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  even  in  them,  very  uncommon  ? 

9.  To  be  shod  with  sandals,  and  not  to  put  on  two  coats.  The 
reading,  in  Gr.  here  followed,  is  AAAr  uwJthfuivt  *W*A<*,  %m  ** 
tfivr*r$m  iv  xirmmt.  Authorities  are  almost  equally  divided  be- 
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tween  t*}vr*tr$m  in  the  infinitive,  and  flJtair5*  in  the  imperative; 
for  I  consider,  with  bishop  Pearce,  those  copies  which  read  nlv- 
rmrSi  as  favouring  the  former,  the  change  of  the  termination  *u 
into  «  being  a  common  blunder  of  transcribers.     Now,  though 
the  authorities,  on  the  other  side,  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  the  sense  and  structure  of  the  discourse  are  more  than  sufiw 
cientto  turn  the  balance.     Mr.  had  hitherto  been  using  the  ob- 
lique, not  the  direct,  style,  in  the  injunctions  which  he  reports 
as  given  by  our  Lord.     This  verse,  therefore,  is  most  naturally 
construed  with  irtpryyuXn  mnt*  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  not 
usual  with  this  writer  to  pass,  abruptly,  from  the  style  of  narra* 
tion,  to  that  of  dialogue,  without  giving  notice  to  the  reader.  It  is 
the  more  improbable  here,  as  intimation  is  formally  given  in  the 
next  verse,  in  regard  to  what  follows ;  mj  tXtyn  ***■•/$.     For,  if 
this  notice  was  unnecessary,  when  he  first  adopted  the  change  of 
manner,  it  was  unseasonable  afterwards,  as  it  hurt  both  the  sim. 
plicity  and  the  perspicuity  of  the  discourse.  I  cannot  help,  there, 
fore,  in  this  instance,  differing  from  both  the  late  critical  editors 
Mill  and  Wet. 

11.  As  a  protestation  against  them,  tit  tu^rt^M  uwetf.  Ch, 
xiii.  9.  N 

9   Verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  condition  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah shall  be  more  tolerable  on  the  dqy  of  judgment,  than  the  * 
condition  of  that  city.  The  Gr.  answering  to  this,  Afup  *ty*  vpn, 
mwnrtff  *.  t.  a.  is  wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  three  other  MS& 
The  Yul.  Sax.  and  Cop.  also,  have  nothing  that  corresponds  to  it. 

15.  It  is  a  Prophet,  like  those  of  ancient  times,  m  jrppyrjf 
ff-fr,  n  m  "$  rw,  *{*ptrrm.  £.  T.  That  it  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one 
of  the  Prophets.  There  is,  iiowever,  such  a  consent  of  MSS. 
several  of  them  of  the  first  note,  versions,  as  Vul.  Sy.  Ara.  Go. 
Cop.  Sax.  and  Eth.  with  editions,  Fathers,  critics,  for  rejecting 
the  conjunction  «,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  concerning  it.  The 
sentence  is  also  more  perspicuous  without  it.  'o<  -vpQnr**,  used 
in  this  manner,  always  meant  the  ancient  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah— 

20.  Protected,  rvttrr^tt.  E.  T.  Observed.  On  the  margin  we 
read  kept,  or  saved  him,  to  wit,  from  the  effects  of  Herodias'  re. 
sentment.  This  is  evidently  the  true  version.  The  Vul.  has  cus- 
todiebat ;  Ar.  in  the  same  sense,  conscrvabat ;  Er.  and  the  other 
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La.  translators,  leas  properly,  observobat.  That  the  import  of  the 
verb  is  to  preserve,  to  protect,  appears  oot  only  from  the  con. 
nection  in  this  place,  but  from  all  the  other  passages  in  the  N. 
T.  where  it  occurs.     Mt.  ix.  17.  L.  ii.  19.  v.  38*. 

3  Did  many  things  recommended  by  him,  «x*to$  eturtt,  t«^4 
**»<#<•  That  Herod  attended  -with  pleasure  on  John's  teaching, 
we  are  told,  in  the  very  next  clause  of  the  sentence,  «  JV«*  «**-* 
n**i.  As  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  tautology,  the  fox. 
mer  axwrxs  mvry  must  be  regarded  only  as  explanatory  of  otaa* 
tmwj  the  import  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  translation. 

*  27.  Dispatched  a  sentinel,  cnrtrtttet  <nrtxsx*r*(*.  E.  T.  Sent 
an  executioner.  The  word  executioner,  with  us,  means  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  criminals. 
They  had  not  then  a  peculiar  officer  for  this  business.  The  lie- 
tors,  indeed,  were  employed  in  it  by  those  Roman  magistrates 
who  were  entitled  to  their  attendance.  Other  persons  in  autho. 
rity  in  the  provinces,  commonly  entrusted  it  to  some  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  term  used  by  Mr.  is  a  La.  word,  and  properly  sig- 
nifies sentinel,  watch  or  scout 

33.  Many,  who  saw  them  depart,  and  knew  whither  they- were 
sailing,  ran  out  of  all  the  cities,  got  thither  by  land  before  them, 
Eiftor  tumts  wroytmtf  it  *xX»t,  *eu  nrryvuvM  mmt  w»AA»<,  tuu  *rt£n  xt* 
**rm  rm  mXsm  omfytt+u*  nut,  %at  *g««AA»f  mvr*$>  E.  T.  The  peo- 
ple saw  them  departing,  and  many  knew  him,  and  ran  a*foot 
thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them.  There  are  two  va- 
rious readings  of  some  moment  on  this  passage.  The  first  is,  the 
omission  of  it  «%**t,  the  second,  the  omission  of  v«pr*i.  The  au- 
thorities for  both  are  not  equal,  bat  are,  all  things  considered, 
sufficient  ground  for  adopting  them.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  favour- 
ed by  the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.the  Cop.  Arm.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions, 
and  by  MSS.  editions,  fathers,  and  critics,  more  than  necessary ; 
as  to  the  second,  the  rejection  of  the  pronoun  is  warranted  by 
the  Cam.  and  several  other  MSS,  as  well  as  by  the  Vul.  which 
renders  the  words  thus  ;  Viderunt  eos  abeuntes,  et  cognoverunt 
multi;  etpedestres  de  omnibus  civilatibus  concurrerunt  illuc, 
et  praivenerunt  eos.  But  what  I  think  a  superior  warrant,  and 
a  kind  of  intrinsic  evidence,  that  the  words  in  question  are  in. 
truders,  is,  that  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  construction  (which 
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seemed  embarrassed  before),  is  cleared  by  their  removal.  It 
could  not,  probably,  be  in  toe  sight  of  the  multitude  that  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  would  embark,  since  their  intention  was 
to  be  private,  though  many  might  discover  it,  who  would  inform 
others.  That  the  historian  should  say  that  many  knew  him,  now 
after  he  had  been  so  long  occupied  every  day  in  teaching  them, 
and  curing  their  sick,  and  had  been  constantly  attended' by  the 
admiring  crowd,  is  exceedingly  improbable.  There  would  be, 
comparatively,  but  few,  if  any,  there  who  did  not  know  him. . 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  when  the  «uf*v  is  excluded,  there 
seems  to  be  some  defect,  as  it  is  not  expressly  said  what  they 
knew :  but  this  is  so  fully  supplied  by  the  following  words, 
which  acquaint  us  that  the  people  got  thither  before  them,  as  to 
put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  what  he  meant  to  say  they  knew,  was 
the  place  whither  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  intended  to  sail. 

*  By  land:     Mt.  xiv.  IS.  N. 

3  And  came  together  to  him,  mm  <rw*Afef  »■{<$-  *ur*t,  This 
clause  is  wanting  in  three  MSS.  and  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  Sax.  and  Cop. 
versions. 

36.  Buy  themselves  bread,  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  «y»- 
{*t»™  itcvTvs  terns'  n  *y*£  <pay*rn  hk  t%H<n.  Vul..  emant  cibos 
quos  manducunt.  The  Cam.  alone  in  conformity  to  the  Vul.  «y«- 
{ttrva-t  n  0*yijv.  In  two- or  three  MSS.  of  little  account,  there 
are  on  this  clause,  some  other  inconsiderable  variations. 

40.  Squares,  *e*aim.  £.  T.  Ranks.  The  word  denotes  a 
small  plat,  such  as  a  flower-bed  in  a  garden.  It  has  this  mean, 
ing  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  31.  1  do  not  find  it  in  the  Sep.  or  in  any' 
other  part  of  the  N.  T.  These  beds  were  in  the  form  of  oblong 
squares.  Thus,  Hesychius :  Tlftmm  «#  a  w$  xvrt$  Ttfj^ymw  *c- 
X**w.  To  the  same  purpose,  also,  Phavorinus.  The  word  is, 
therefore,  very  improperly,  rendered  either  ranks  or  roves.  That 
the  whole  people  made  one  compact  body,  an  hundred  men  in 
front,  and  fifty  deep  (a  conceit  which  has  arisen  from  observing 
that  the  product  of  these  two  numbers  is  five  thousand),  appears 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  mentioned  both  by 
Mr.  who  calls  them,  in  the  plural;  +vfwrt»  and  «?«*><«*,  and  by 
L.  who  calls  them  uxtruu. 
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44.  Five  thousand,  mrti  mmutrwxm.  We  hare  the  authority 
of  all  the  best  MSS.  editions,  and  versions,  Vul.  both  the  Sy. 
Eth.  Ara.  Sax.  and  Cop.  for  rejecting  *•■#*,  about. 

51.  Which  struck  them  still  more  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration, KM  Af«V  i%  TTl^a-TH  a  tCCVT6i$  §^tf*fT6  XM  ti*Vp.*goV.       The 

two  last  words  are  wanting  in  three  MSS.  with  which  agree  the 
Vul.  Sy.  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions. 

52.  Their  minds  were  stupified,  w  n  %*£%«  avrm  vnr*ptfutn, 
Diss.  IV.  §22,  23,  24. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

2.  With  impure ,  (that  is,  unwashen)  hands,  ******  %tfn,  rw' 
#r*»  ttftrretf.  E.  T.  With  defiled,  (that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen) 
hands.  The  Gr.  word  rendered,  here,  impure,  and  in  the  E.  T. 
defiled,  literally  signifies  common.  It  was  quite  in  the  Jewish 
idiom,  to  oppose  common  and  holy,  the  most  usual  signification 
of  the  latter  word,  in  the  O.T.  being,  separated  from  common,  and 
devoted  to  sacred,  use,  Diss.  VI.  P.  IV.  %  9,  &c.  Their  meals 
were  (as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  1  Tiro.  iv.  5.)  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer.  They  were,  therefore,  not  to  be  touch, 
ed  with  unhallowed  hands.  The  superficial  Pharisee,  who  was 
uniform  (wherever  religion  was  concerned)  in  attending  to  the 
letter,  not  to  the  spirit,  of  tlte  rule,  understood  this  as  implying 
solely  that  they  must  wash  their  hands  before  they  eat.     As  we 

,  learn,  from  antiquity,  that  this  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  a 
Pagan  country,  and  for  the  use  of  Gentile,  as  well  as  Jewish, 
converts,  it  was  proper  to  add  the  explanation  tut*  triw  «forr«/f, 
to  the  epithet  xttnut,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  misunder- 
stood by  many  readers.    Pref.  §  5. 

3.  All  the  Jews  who  observe.  We  must,  with  Markland, 
render  thus,  Tarn*  «*  Inimu  xparvms'  otherwise  we  represent  all 
the  Jews  aa  observing  the  traditions,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Saddacees  did  not  observe  them.  To  omit  repeating  the  article 
beforethe  participle,  is  not  unexampled  in  these  writings. 

3,  4.  For  the  Pharisees— eat  not  until  they  have  washed  their 
hands,  by  pouring  a  little  water  upon  them  ;  and  if  they  be  come 
from  the  market,  by  dipping  them—ii  yap  0«f  ;ovu  ** — **?  /**  svyp* 
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wtyj^rrtu  rati  %fy*ty  **  tv$'t*rii—**t  cm  *¥•§**,  tea  fui  /3*TTir*#. 
raw,  *«  tT$iun.  E.  T.  For  the  Pharisees— except  they  wash  their 
hands  oft,  eat  not ;  and  when  they  come  from  the  market ,  ex- 
cept they  wash,  they  eat  not.  A  small  degree  of  attention  will 
suffice  to  convince  a  judicious  reader,  that  there  must  be  a  mis. 
take  in  this  version.  For  if,  by  what  we  are  told,  v.  3.  we  are 
to  understand,  as  is  allowed  by  every  body,  that  they  did  not 
eat,  on  any  occasion,  till  they  had  washed  their  hands ;  to  what 
purpose  was  this  added,  v.  4.  And  when  they  come  from  the 
market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not?  Could  any  person  sup- 
pose that,  if  washing  before  meals  was  a  duty,  their  having  been, 
at  the  market,  where  they  were  most  exposed  to  defilement,  would 
release  them  from  the  obligation  ?  Besides,  there  is,  in  the  first 

,  clause,  an  indistinctness  and  obscurity  which  leaves  the  reader 
much  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning.  Except  they  wash  oft,  they  eat 
not.     Does  this  imply,  that  they  must  wash  often  before  every  \ 

meal  ?  or  that  their  washing  frequently  before  one  meal  will  .com* 
pensate  for  their  not  washing  at  all  before  another  ?  It  is  well 

.  known,  and  indeed  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  as  related 
here,  and  in  Mt.  may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  of  these  was  the 
case.  For  illustrating  this  passage,  let  it  be  observed,  1st,  that 
the  two  verbs,  rendered  wash  in  the  E.  T.  are  different  in  the 
original.  (  The  first  is  vi^'msi,  properly  translated  wash ;  the 
second  is  /3«ftTjrft»rr«i,  which  limits  us  to  a  particular  mode  of 
washing ;  for  jS*wti£*  denotes  to  plunge,  to  dip.  This  naturally  - 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  word  *vyp«,  in  the  first  clause,  added 
to  n^tnrtu,  may  express  the  manner  of  washing,  and  so  complete 
the  contrast  in  the  first  and  second  clauses.  Xlvyfui,  according 
to  the  old  lexicographers,  signifies  the  fist,  or  the  hand  contract, 
ed  for  grasping ;  but  I  find  no  authority  for  rendering  it  oft.  In 

N  modern  lexicons  crebro  is  admitted  as  one  meaning.  But  this,  I 
suspect,  is  solely  because  the  Vul.  so  translates  the  word  in  this 
passage.  The  suspicion  of  Er.  is  not  implausible,  that  the  old 
translator  had  read  wvxtn.  Perhaps  it  is  still  more  likely,  that 
he  had  supposed  rowar  to  have  come  into  the  place  of  maun, 
through  the  blunder  of  some  early  copyist.  The  first  Sy.  trans, 
lator  has,  from  the  same  cause,  the  not  understanding  of  the  im- 
port of  *nwm  in  this  place,  rendered  it  by  a  word  denoting  care*, 
fully,  which,  though  equally  unwarranted,  suits  the  sense  better 
than  crebro.  The.  who  is  in  this  followed  by  Euth.  supposes 
tol.  iv.  26 
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that  the  word  may  mean  up  to  the  elbow.  But  as  neither  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  versed  in  Jewish  ceremonies,  their  judgment, 
in  a  point  of  this  kind,  is  of  little  weight.  Besides,  it  destroys 
the  contrast  clearly  indicated  by  the  Evangelist  between  rnrrttr 
and  /9«9rri£«v.  The  opinion  of  Wet.  I  think  with  bishop  Pearce, 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  the  most  probable,  that  the  word  denotes 
here  a  handful.  This  is,  at  least,  analogical.  Thus/00/,  in  most 
languages,  denotes,  "  the  length  of  the  foot."  The  like  may  be 
said  of  cubit  and  span.  As  the  sense  manifestly  supplies  the 
word  water,  tne  import  is  a  handful  (that  is,  a  small  quantity) 
of  water.  "  B**-r<£f?fa<,"  says  that  excellent  critic,  "  est  ma. 
"  nus  aquae  immergere,  wrnrtm  manibus  a  (Fund  ere."  This  is 
more  especially  the  import,  when  the  words  are,  as  here,  oppos- 
ed to  each  other.  Otherwise  tarrm,  like  the  general  word  to 
'.  wash  in  Eng.  may  be  used  for  faurrtgei*,  to  dip,  because  the  genus 
comprehends  the  species ;  but  not  con  Tersely  /S*5m£«F  for  »<*■- 
mi,  the  species  for  the  genus.  By  this  interpretation,  the  words, 
which,  as  rendered  in  the  common  version,  are  unmeaning,  ap- 
pear both  significant  and  emphatical ;  and  the  contrast  in  the  Gr. 
is  preserved  in  the  translation.  Tito.  Vul.  does  not  confound 
the  two  verbs  as  the  E.  T.  does :  at  the  same  time  it  fails  in 
marking  the  precise  meaning  of  each.  Pharisai  enim—nisi  cre- 
bro  laverint  man  us y  non  manducant :  et  aforo,  nisi  baptizentur9 
non  comedunt.  Ar.  whose  object  is  to  trace  etymology,  not  to 
speak  either  intelligibly  or  properly,  renders  *vy?ui  pugillatim. 
Be.  as  unmeaningly,  says  pugno.  Er.  Leo,  Cal.  and  Cas.  follow 
the  Vul.  the  three  former  saying  crebro,  the  last  scrpe.  None 
of  them  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  two  verbs.  They  use  the 
verb  lav  are,  in  the  active  voice,  in  the  first  clause,  in  the  passive 
in  the  second ;  seeming  to  intimate,  that  in  the  first  case  the 
hands  only  were  washed ;  in  the  second  the  whole  body.  The 
Vul.  gives  countenance  to  this  interpretation.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  0«irw*»T*#  is  not  in  the  passive  voice,  but  in 
the  middle,  and  is  contrasted  to  it4>*rr*s,  also  in  the  middle;  so 
that  by  every  rule  the  latter  must  be  understood  actively,  as  well 
as  the  former.  All  the  modem  versions  I  have  seen,  are,  less  or 
more,  exceptionable  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Baptisms  of  cups>  frurttTpM*  wrnptm.     E.  T.  The  wash- 
ing  of  cups.    I  have  chosen  to  retain  the  original  word  for  the 
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following  reasons :  First,  It  is  not  an  ordinary  washing,  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  which  a  man  may  perform  in  any  way  he 
thinks  convenient,  that  is  here  meant ;  bat  it  is  a  religious  cere, 
inoify,  practised  in  consequence  of  a  sacred  obligation,  real  or 
imagined.  Secondly,  The  analogy  that  subsists  in  phraseology 
between  the  rites  of  the  old  dispensation  and  those  of  the  new, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  more  clearly  exhibited  in  transla. 
tions  of  Scripture,  than  they  generally  are.  It  is  evident,  that 
first  John's  baptism,  and  afterwards  the  Christian,  though  of  a 
more  spiritual  nature,  and  directed  to  a  more  sublime  end,  ori- 
ginated in  the  usages  that  had  long  obtained  among  the  Jews. 
Yet,  from  the  style  of  our  Bible,  a  mere  Eng.  reader  would  not 
discover  that  affinity  which,  in  this,  and  some  other  instances, 
is  so  manifest  to  the  learned.  The  Heb.  V»  perfectly  corresponds 
to  the  Gr.  /&««-r«  and  0«srn£*,  which  are  synonymous,  and  is  al. 
ways  rendered  by  one  or  other  of  them  in  the  Sep.  I  am  not  for 
multiplying  technical  terms,  and  therefore  should  not  blame  a 
translation  wherein  the  words  baptize,  baptism,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  were  not  used ;  if  in  their  stead  we  had  words  of 
our  own  growth,  of  the  same  import.  Only  let  uniformity  be 
observed,  whether  in  admitting,  or  in  rejecting  them  ;  for  thus 
we  shall  sooner  attain  the  scriptural  use,  and  discover  how  far 
the  latter  were  analogous  to  the  former  institutions.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  I  have  not  then  rendered  fimirnTmrrtu,  in  the  preced- 
ing clause,  baptize  f  I  answer,  1st,  That  the  appellation  bap- 
tisms ^  here  given  to  such  washings,  fully  answers  the  purpose;, 
and,  'idly,  That  the  way  I  have  rendered  that  word,  shows  bet- 
ter the  import  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  »r^*rr*/,  so  mani- 
festly intended  by  the  Evangelist.  The  Vul.  in  this  instance, 
favours  this  manner,  saying  here,  baptismal  a  calicum,  and  Heb. 
ix.  10.  variis  baptismatibus  ;  but  has  not  been  imitated  by  later 
translators,  not  even  by  those  who  translated  from  the  Vul.  and 
have  been  zealous  for  retaining  the  words  which  are  retained  in 
that  version,  as  consecrated. 

0.  Ye  judge  well,  continued  he,  in  annulling,  xtu  tXtyn  «vr*<$, 
Ka\*i  «4rr*Tf.  E.  T.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full-well  ye  reject. 
Bishop  Pearce  justly  prefers  the  marginal  version,  frustrate,  to 
the  textuary  reject.  But  I  cannot  approve  his  other  amendment 
of  disjoining  the  adverb  ««A*t  from  mitrttrt,  with  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  leads  us  to  connect  it,  and  prefixing  it  to  *A«- 
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y»,  thus  making  it,  he  said  well.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son against  this  alteration,  that,  where  there  is-not  a  good  reason 
for  changing,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  order  of  the  words  in  the 
original.  But  were  the  Gr.  what  it  is  not,  equally  favourable 
to  both  interpretations,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  here  for  pre- 
ferring the  common  one.  It  is  not  in  the  manner  of  these  biog. 
raphers,  nor  does  it  suit  the  taste  that  prevails  through  the 
whole  of  their  writings,  to  introduce  any  thing  said  by  our  Lord, 
accompanied  with  an  epithet  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  wri- 
ter. They  tell  the  world  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did,  but  in. 
variably  leave  the  judgment  that  ought  to  be  formed  about  both, 
to  the  discernment  of  their  readers.  The  declared  verdicts  of 
others,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  as  becomes  faithful  histori. 
ans,  they  also  relate ;  but,  like  zealous  disciples,  wholly  intent 
on  exhibiting  their  Master,  they  care  not  though  they  themselves 
pass  totally  unnoticed.  Their  manner  is.  exactly  that  of  those  ; 
who  considered  all  his  words  and  actions  as  far  above  standing 
in  need  of  the  feeble  aid  of  their  praise.  The  two  examples  pro- 
duced by  that  author  do  not  in  the  least  justify  the  change,  nor 
invalidate  a  syllable  of  what  has  been  now  advanced.  In  neither 
are  they  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  but  of  the  interlocutors  in- 
troduced in  the  history.  The  first  is,  J.  viii.  48.  "o*  UvSoun  tmt 
«t/7*,  Of  x«A«c  Afy«po,  The  Jews  said  to  him,  Have  we  not  rea- 
son to  say?  The  other  is,  xiii.  13.  where  our  Lord  says,  *T>t*i§ 
Qtotflt  fu  'O  hittmaX®*  «£  'O  nvfi©*,  «£  KtcXax;  Xrytle,  Ye  call  me. 

The  teacher,  and  The  master,  and  ye  say  right.  I  am  aware 
that  the  difference  may  not  be  thought  material ;  but  I  cannot 
help  considering  the  slightest  alteration  as  material,  which  affects 
the  taste  of  these  invaluable  writings,  and  thereby  tends  to  de- 
prive us  of  an  important  criterion  of  their  genuineness  and  divine 
original.  Diss.  III.  §  l&.— Ye  judge  well.  This  is  spoken  iro- 
nically. See  notes  on  Mt.  xxiii.  32.  and  xxvi.  45.  and  on  J.  iv.  17. 

11,  12.  But  ye  maintain, c  If  a  man  say  to  father  or  mother, 
'  Be  it  corban  (that  is,  devoted)  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit 
'  thee  J  he  must  not  thenceforth  do  aught  for  his  father  or  his 
mother,  6fU4t  it  htyrrt,  E«»  «?n»  tv>Gemc&'  rm  mvtfi  n  ry  WC*j  K»f- 
Cxt  (•  in  JWfot)  o  tea  c{  ffU*  «0fA*fa°  x*i  ttxtri  *$trrt  currev  sit*  ffttig- 

wm  r«  *-«rfj  etvry  n  rn  h>jt(i  «*rv.  E.  T.  But  ye  say,  iIfa  man 
'  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  It  is  corban  (that  is  to  say, 


.  • 
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*  *  gift)  ty  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  mef  he 
shall  be  free;  and  ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his 
father  or  his  mother.     For  the  illustration  of  this  passage,  in 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  is  some  difficulty,  let  us, 
first,  attend  to  the  phrase,  it  is  corban.     As  corban,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, is  not  accompanied  with  the  substantive  verb,  it  suits  bet. 
ter  the  import  of  the  passage,  to  supply  it  in  the  imperative,  be 
it,  than  in  the  indicative,  it  is.     Whatever  the  man  meant  to  do, 
it  is  evident  that,  by  the  form  of  words  specified,  the  thing  was 
done,  and  he  was  bound.  The  expression,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
imply  that  the  obligation  had  been  contracted  before.     Be.  who 
has  been  followed  by  most  modern  translators,  erred  in  iuserting 
the  verb  est.     He  ought  either,  with  the  Vul.  to  have  left  the 
ellipsis  unsuppiied,  or  to  have  said,  sit,  or  esto.     K*f?«r  is  a  Sy. 
word,  which  this  Evangelist,  who  did  not  write  in  a  country 
where  that  language  was  spoken,  has  explained  by  the  Gr.  word 
2»fHi,  and  signifies  here  a  gift  made  to  God,  or  a  thing  devoted. 
Our  translators  say,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by 
me;  that  is,  when  expressed  more  fully,  '  That  is  corban,  what. 
4  ever  it  be,  by  which  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me.'     Now, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  some  explain  it  as  import, 
ing,  '  Let  every  donation  I  make  to  God  turn  out  to  thy  advan. 
4  tage.'     And  they  suppose,  that  when  a  man  has  once  said  this, 
he  is,  every  time  he  makes  a  present  to  the  temple,  or  an  oblation 
on  the  altar,  to  be  considered  as  discharging  the  duty  he  owes  to 
his  parents.     This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vul.  Si  dixerit 
homo  patri  aut  matri,  Corban  (quod  est  donum)  quodcunque  ex 
me  tibi^profuerit.     To  the  same  purpose,  though  in  different 
words,  Er.  Zu.  Cal.  and  Cas.     From  Be.'s  version  it  would  be 
^difficult  to  conclude  what  bad  been  his  apprehension  of  the  mean, 
ing.    His  words  are,  Si  quispiam  dixerit  patri  vel  matri,  Corban 
(id  est  donum)  est,  quocunque  a  me  juvari  posses,  insons  erU. 
But  by  a  marginal  note  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.  he  has 
shown  that  his  idea  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  inter, 
preter,  "  Census  est,  quicquid  templo  donavero,  cedet  in  rem 
44  tuam,  perinde  enim  est,  ac  si  tibi  dedero."     There  are  several 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  think,  that  this  cannot  be  the  sense  of 
the  words.    In  the  first  place,  such  a  method  of  transferring  the 
benefit  of  oblations  and  gifts  (if  compatible  with  their  usages, 
which  I  very  much  doubt)  would  have  deprived  the  giver  of  all 
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the  advantage  resulting  from  them.  We  may  believe  it  would 
not  suit  the  system  of  the  covetous  and  politic  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasure,  to  propagate  the 
opinion,  that  the  same  gifts  and  offerings  could  be  made  equally 
to  redound  for  the  benefit  of  two  or  three,  as  of  one.  This  would 
have  been  teaching  the  people  an  economy  in  their  oblations  and 
presents  to  the  temple,  which  but  ill  suited  the  spirit  of  their 
doctrine.  2dly,  The  effect  of  this  declaration  could,  at  the  most, 
only  have  been  to  release  the  son,  who  said  so,  from  the  obliga. 
tion  of  giving  any  support  to  his  father,  or  doing  augbt  for  him ; 
but  it  could  never  be  construed  into  a  positive  obligation  to  do 
nothing.  By  saying,  '  I  will  do  this  for  you,  I  will  transfer  to  you 
4  the  merit  of  all  my  oblations,'  I  cannot  be  understood  to  pre. 
elude  myself  from  doing  as  much  more  as  I  please.  Yet  this  was 
the  effect  of  the  words  mentioned,  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred 
writers.  Thus  Mt.  says  expressly,  that  after  a  man  has  made 
this  declaration,  v  p«  rifum  (rather  fpum,  as  it  is  in  some  noted 
MSS.  and  early  editions),  He  shall  not  honour  his  father  or  his 
mother.  I  know,  that  in  Be.'s  translation,  and  those  which  fol- 
low it,  this  argument  is  in  a  manner  annihilated.  By  making  the 
words  now  quoted  belong  to  the  hypothetical  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  introducing,  as  the  subsequent  member,  without  warrant 
from  the  original,  the  words-  he  shall  be  free,  translators  have 
darkened  and  enervated  the  whole.  But  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  extended  farther  than  to  release  the  child  from  the 
duty  of  supporting  his  parents ;  nay,  that  it  extended  so  far  as 
to  bring  him  under  an  obligation  not  to-  support  them,  is  still 
more  evident  from  what  is  told  by  Mr.  •w  m  «0<m,  Ye  suffer 
him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his  father  or  his  mother.  This 
plainly  expresses,  not  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  nothing  for  them 
if  he  choose  to  do  nothing,  but  that  he  must  never  after  do  aught 
for  them,  if  he  would.  This  appears,  even  from  the  common  trans, 
lation,  whose  words  t  have  quoted ;  though  the  passage  is  greatly 
marred  by  the  same  unwarranted  supply  as  in  Mt.  I  may  justly 
say  marred,  since  the  words  supplied  are  inconsistent  with  those 
which  follow.  A  man  is  free,  who  may  do,  or  not  do,  as  he 
pleases.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  same  act  which  superseded 
the  obligation  of  the  commandment,  brought  him  under  a  conn, 
ter.obligation,  which,  according  to  the  Pharisaical  doctrine,  he 
was  less  at  liberty  to  infringe  than  ever  he  had  been  with  regard 
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to  the  former.  .  The  method  of  getting  rid  of  God's  command- 
ment, we  see,  was  easy ;  but  there  was  no  release  from  their  tra- 
dition. 3dly,  Our  Lord,  in  both  places,  mentions  two  com- 
mandments of  the  law,  in  regard  to  parents,  the  one  enjoining 
honour  to  them,  the  other  prohibiting,  under  the  severest  sane, 
tion,  fnW  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  Both  are  introduced  in  illustration  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  he  began,  that  they  preferred  their  own  traditions  to  the 
commandments  of  God.  Now  the  mention  of  the  divine  denun- 
ciation against  those  who  treat  their  parents  with  reproachful 
language,  was  foreign  to  the  purpose,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees  here  animadverted  on,  which  tended  to 
encourage  such  criminal  conduct.  But  the  speech  of  the  son,  as 
those  interpreters  explain  it,  "  May  every  offering  I  make  to 
u  God  redound  to  your  advantage,"  cannot  be  said  to  be  abusive, 
or  even  disrespectful.  With  whatever  view  it  may  be  spoken, 
it  carries  the  appearance  of  reverence  and  regard.  See  Mt.  xv. 
■  4.  N.  The  An.  Eng.  version  has  suggested  a  different  meaning, 
to  wit,  that  the  son  had  actually  given,  or  intended  to  give,  to 
the  temple,  all  that  he  could  afford  to  bestow  on  his  parents.  If 
any  one  shall  tell  his  father  or  his  mother,  that  what  he  could 
bestow  for  their  relief  is  cor  ban,  that  is,  to  be  given  to  the  tem- 
ple ;  you  discharge  him  from  the  obligation  of  doing  anything 
for  his  father  or  his  mother.  And  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mt.  it  is — is  dedicated  to  the  temple,— t hough  the  original  does 
not  authorise  the  change  of  the  tense.  This  meaning  Mr.  Har. 
wood  also  has  introduced  into  his  paraphrase,  which  he  calls  a 
liberal  translation.  Mt.  xv.  5.  But  you,  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  divine  command,  say,  That  whosoever  dedicates  his  sub- 
stance to  pious  and  religious  uses,  is  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
lieve an  aged  and  necessitous  parent.  And  Mr.  vii.  11,  12.— • 
that,  if  any  man  bequeath  his  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, from  that  moment  he  ceases  to  be  under  any  obligation  at 
all,  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  wants  of  his  aged  and  necessi- 
tous parents,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  this  opinion,  or,  rather,  these  opinions  ;  for  more  ways  than 
one  are  suggested  here,  and  a  sort  of  casuistry,  which,  by  the 
way,  savours  more  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  than  of  those 
of  the  synagogue.  Only  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  second  and 
third  arguments  urged  against  the  former  hypothesis,  serve- 
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equally  against  this ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  that,  as  no  Jewish 
customs  have  been  alleged  in  support  of  it,  it  is  far  from  being 
what  the  words  would  naturally  suggest.  If  such  had  been 
our  Lord's  meaning,  the  obvious  expression  would  have  been, 
not,  If  a  man  say  to  his  father,  but,  If  a  man  dedicate  or  be- 
queath to  the  temple.  Whereas  the  efficacy  in  the  testis  laid 
entirely  on  what  he  says,  not  on  what  he  does,  or  intends  to  do. 
For  my  part,  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that,  by  the  expres- 
sion which  I  have  rendered,  be  it  devoted,  whatever  ofmin?  shall 
profit  thee,  the  son  did  not  directly  give,  or  mean  to  give,  any 
thing  to  God  ;  he  only  precluded  himself  from  giving  any  relief 
to  his  parents.  For  if  he  should  afterwards  repent  of  his  rash- 
ness,  and  supply  them  with  any  thing,  he  had  by  (what  I  may 
call)  eventually  devoting  it  to  God,  given,  according  to  the  Pha- 
risaic doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  a  title  to  reclaim  it.  Gro.  is 
of  opinion,  that  this  chance  of  eventual  profit  to  the  treasury, 
whereof  the  priests,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Pharisees,  had 
the  management,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  establishment  of 
such  impious  maxims.  The  words,  therefore,  be  it  corban,  or 
devoted j  involve  an  imprecation  against  himself,  if  he  shall  ever 
bestow  any  thing  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  parents ;  as  if 
he  should  say  to  them,  '  May  I  incur  aty  the  infamy  of  sacrilege 
c  and  perjury,  if  ever  ye  get  a  farthing  from  me ;'  than  which  we 
can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents, 
more  contemptuous,  more  unnatural,  more  barbarous,  and  pon- 
sequently  more  justly  termed  x*x*>*yt*,  opprobrious  language. 
Lightfoot  quotes  a  passage  from  a  Rabbinical  performance,  which 
sets  the  intent  of  such  expressions  in  the  clearest  light.  When 
a  man  had  a  mind  to  make  a  vow  against  using  auy  particular 
thing,  suppose  wine,  he  said,  Let  all  the  wine  that  I  shall  taste 
be  conem,  a  word  of  similar  import  with  corban.  By  saying  so, 
it  was  not  understood  that  he  devoted  any  thing  to  God,  but  that 
he  bound  himself  never  to  taste  wine.  And  if,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  drink  wine,  he  became  both 
sacrilegious  and  perjured ;  sacrilegious,  because  the  wine  was  no 
sooner  tasted  by  him  than  it  was  sacred;  perjured,  because  he 
had  broken  his  vow ;  for  such  declarations  were  of  the  nature  of 
vows.  It  appears  from  Maimonides,  that  the  term  came,  at 
length,  to  denote  any  thing  prohibited.  To  say,  It  is  corban  to 
me,  is  to  say,  I  dare  not  use  it ;  to  me  it  is  all  one  as  though  it 
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were  consecrated  to  God.  In  the  above  explanation,  we  are  sup. 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Gro.  Capellus,  Lightfoot,  all  deeply 
conversant  in  Jewish  literature;  with  whom  also  agree  the6e  later 
critics,  L.  CI.  Beau.  Wh.  Wet.  Pearce,  and  several  others.  Some 
of  our  late  Eng.  translatprs  seem  also  to  have  adopted  this  inter, 
pretationi  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  in  the  sentence  arises 
from  the  conjunction  *£,  which,  in  sentences  conditional  or  com. 
parative,  where  the  concluding  member  has  an  immediate  depen- 
dence on  the  preceding,  appears  to  break  the  natural  connection, 
by  forming  one  of  a  different  kind.  To  this  I  answer,  with  Gro. 
that  the  «£  in  the  N.  T.  like  the  Heb.  i,  is  sometimes  a  mere  ex. 
pletive,  and  sometimes  has  the  power  of  other  conjunctions.  I 
shall  mention  some  of  the  examples  in  the  Gospels,  referred  to 
by  that  author.  The  learned  reader  may  compare  the  original 
with  the  common  translation,  Mt.  xxviii.  9.  L.  ii.  15.  21.  v.  35. 
ix.  51. '  In  all  these,  the  translators  have  dropped  the  copulative 
entirely.  In  L.  ii.  27,  28.  they  have  rendered  it  then,  and  in  L. 
xiv.  1.  thai.  Every  impartial  person  will  judge  whether  it  be  a 
greater  latitude  in  translating  to  omit  a  conjunction,,  which,  in 
certain  cases  not  dissimilar,  is  allowed  to  be  an  expletive,  or  to 
insert,  rather  interpolate,  a  whole  clause,  which  is  not  only  not 
necessary,  but  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  pas. 
sage.  The  last  clause,  v.  12.  is  here  rendered  more  according  to 
the  sense,  than  according  to  the  letter.  4  Ye  maintain— he  must 
*  not  do,'  is  entirely  equivalent  to,  '  Ye  do  not  permit  him  to 
1  do :'  for  it  was  only  what  they  permitted  or  prohibited  by  their 
doctrine,  of  which  he  was  speaking.  But  the  former  is  the  only 
way  here  of  preserving  the  tenor  of  the  discourse.  In  the  latter, 
the  first  member  of  the  sentence  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  second  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 

19.  It  enter eth  not  into  Jiis  heart,  but  into  his  belli/,  whence 
all  impurities  in  the  victuals  pass  into  the  sink,  owe  cttnctetvtTtn 

*,vtu  «$  Ttp  xapiicu,  <*AV  m$  njf  xottoxt,  «£  tu,  r«r  ccpcZpanx  txm£tvrr*t, 

xxfapt&f  rctfTo,  r«*  ty«/t«r*.  E.  T.  It  entereth  not  into  his  heart, 
but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all 
meats.  A  late  learned  prelate,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  often 
to  quote,  proposes  a  different  version  of  the  above  passage.  The 
way  in  which  he  would  render  it,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
commentary  and  notes,  is  this ;  It  entereth  not  into  his  heart, 
but  into  his  stomach,  and  goeth  out  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
\Oh.  iv.  27 
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belly y  which  pur geth  all  meats.  &<*«,  he  says,  commonly  ren- 
dered belly y  is  often  used  for  r*ut;g&',  stomach.  Thus,  Mt.  xii. 
40.  Jonah  is  said  to  have  been,  »  tj»  miai«,  in  the  belly  [that  is, 
stomack]  of  the  great  fish.  But,  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Gr. 
word  m(Am,  in  no  other  way,  imports  r««**#®-,  than  as  the  Eng. 
word  6e%  imports  stomach.  With  ns  it  is  equally  proper  to 
say,  that  Jonah  was  in  the  belly ,  as  that  he  was  in  the  stomachy 
of  the  fish.  Thus  we  say  of  gluttons,  that  ail  their  care  is  to  fill 
their  bellies.  Yet  in  such  cases  we  could  not  say  that  either 
the  Gr.  word,  or  the  Eng.  is  used  in  an  acceptation  different 
from  the  common.  Whatever  goes  into  the  stomach,  goes  into 
die  belly,  of  which  the  stomach  is  a  part.  Whosoever  goes 
to  Rome  goes  to  Italy.  It  is  common  to  every  language 
often  to  express  the  part  by  the  whole,  and  the  species  by 
the  genus.  This  kind  of  synecdoche  is  so  familiar,  and  (even 
so  strictly  proper,  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  tropes. 
Let,it  be  observed  farther,  that  when  a  more  extensive  or  general 
term  is  used,  every  th^ng  advanced  must  be  suited  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Thus  I  may  say  indifferently,  that  onr 
food  goes  into  the  stomach,  or  into  the  belly ;  but  if  I  use  the 
latter  term,  I  cannot  add,  it  passes  thence  into  the  intestines 
(these  being  also  in  the  belly),  which  I  might  have  added,  if  in 
the  first  clause  I  had  used  the  word  stomach.  The  same  holds 
also  of  the  corresponding  expressions  in  Gr.  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Yet,  in  this  glaringly  improper  manner,  does  the  Evan. 
geiist  express  himself,  xi  a/ptifm^  as  the  Bishop  explains  it,  mean 
a  part  of  the  belly.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  farther  into  this 
examination)  it  might  be  observed,  that  *pt fy»r,  by  the  explana* 
Uon  prod  need  from  Suidas  and  Pasor,  which  makes  it,  at  the 
most,  answer  only  to  the  intestinum  rectum,  will  not  suit  his 
purpose,  the  secretion  of  the  chyle  being  more  the  work  of  the 
other  intestines.  Let  it,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
the  version  latrinoy  secessus,  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  common  meaning  of  the  word.  Add  to  this,  that 
««**?<£»  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation  on  this  hypothesis. 
It  agrees  with  *•*» ;  but  x«w  does  not  relate  to  ty*/u«r«.  It  must v 
be  explained  from  the  subject  treated,  *■«*  maw,  *■<*»  asutAtfrar. 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  meaning  and  construction, 
when  the  words  are  thus  explained :  '  Any  impurity  that  should  * 
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(  enter  from  without,  with  the  food,  into  the  body,  can  never 
'  contaminate  the  man,  because  it  nowise  affects  his  mind,  but 
'  passeth  into  his  belly,  ^tfPce  it  is  thrown  out  into  the  sink, 
'  leaving  what  is  fit  for  norrrishment,  clear  of  all  dregs  and  de- 
*  filement.'  Gro.  has  well  expressed  the  last  clause,  Si  quid  est 
in  cibo  naturalis  immunditia,  id  alvo  ejccium  pur  gat  relic- 
turn  in  corpore  cibum.  No  interpretation  more  effectually  ex. 
poses  the  cavil  reported  by  Jerom.  Our  Lord's  words,  so  far 
from  implying  that  all  that  is  swallowed  is  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  imply  the  contrary.  The  other  interpretation  requires 
also,  that  we  do  violence  to  the  words,  in  reading  x«0«f<£<»vr«  for 
««faff£«i>,  without  the  sanction  of  a  single  MJS.  edition,  ancient 
version,  or  early  writer. 

22.  Insatiable  desires,  -s*f«if£i*f .  E.  T.  Coveiousness.  The 
use  of  the  word  *-Au»f£<«  in  the  Sep.  warrants  interpreters  to  ren- 
der it  cotetousness,  in  the  N.  T.  But  in  every  place  where  the 
word  occurs,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  properly  limited  to  that 
meaning.  Phav.  and  Suid.  both  define  it  v  faref  'n&  twitvfuxi  r* 
*-Ar«0»$"  fi**Sn,  they  add,  r*f*  rm  **••&** ,  because  it  is  not  the 
common  classical  use.  Now  as  this  definition  is  applicable  to 
more  vices  than  avarice,  there  are  some  passages  in  Scripture 
where  the  sense  requires  it  should  be  rendered  by  a  more  com. 
prehensive  term.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  plural 
number  is  employed,  as  here,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  14. 

24.  Having  entered  a  house,  nnx$*i  «*  m*  •mm.  But  a  great 
number  of  MSS.  many  of  them  of  the  first  note,  have  no  article. 
Some  of  the  earliest  and  best  editions  have  none.  The  Sy.  and 
the  Go.  interpreters  have  not  read  the  article.  It  is  rejected  by 
Wet.  and  most  critics. 

'  26.  A  Greek,  \EM*»<«.  This  woman  is  called,  Mt.  xv.  21. 
Canaanitish  ;  here  a  Syropkenician,  and  a  Greek.  There  is  in 
these  denominations  no  inconsistency.  By  birth,  she  was  of 
Syrpphenicia  ;  so  the  country  about  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  deno. 
minated ;  by  descent,  of  Canaan,  as  most  of  the  Tyrians  and 
Sidonians  originally  were ;  and  by  religion,  a  Greek,  according 
to  the  Jewish  manner  of  distinguishing  between  themselves  and 
idolaters.  Ever  since  the  Macedonian  conquests,  Greek  became 
a  common  name  for  idolater,  or  at  least  one  nncircumcised,  and 
was  held  equivalent  -to  dentile.   Of  this  we  have  many  examples 
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in  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  the  Acts.     Jews  and  Greek*,  *Eaa*m^ 
are  the  same  with  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

31.  Leaving  the  borders  of  Tymkind  Sidon,  he  returned, 
*rct?uf  tfyxfa*  ex  tah>  opt  at  Ivpa  t$  X/^*»<!^-,  nMt.  Vul.  Iterum  exiens 
dejinibus  Tyrt\  venit  per  Sidonem.  Agreeable  to  which  are  the 
Cop.  and  the  Sax.  versions,  as  well  as  the  Cam.  and  two  other 
MSS.  which,  instead  of  the  three  last  words  in  Gr.  read  jyAfc  it* 
%^en^».  Whatever  may  have  recommended  this  reading  to  Dr. 
Mill,  it  has  no  external  evidence  worth  mentioning,  and  is,  be-, 
sides,  in  itself,  exceedingly  improbable.  Our  Lord's  ministry  was 
to  the  Jews  :  and  to  their  country  he  appears  to  have  confined 
his  journeys.  Even  Si.  and  Maldonat,  though  both,  especially 
the  last,  not  a  little  partial  to  the  Vul.  give  the  preference  here 
to  the  common  Gr.  Maldonat  says,  u  Credendum  non  est, 
Christum  in  urbes  Gentilium  ingressum  fuisse,  qui  non  nisi  ad 
oves  quae  perierant  dorous  Israel  se  missum  dixerat." 

32.  Who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  /tuyiAafev.  Vul. 
mutum.  This  deviation  from  the  meaning  is  not  authorised  by  a 
single  MS. 

33.  Spat  upon  his  own  fingers  ,  and  put  them  into  the  mart's 
ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  t€*Xt  r&$  Xeurvte*  avrtt  «$  r*  *r« 
«wrg,  *£  irrvo-*s  ^  ^*t»  rr,i  y*j»Ttrrfi  etvry.  E.  T.  ftut  hisjingers  into 
his  ears,  and  he  spit  and  touched  his  tongue.  The  reference  of  the 
pronoun  his  is  here  quite  indeterminate.  The  Cam.  MS.  gives  a 
better  arrangement,  «*w«*  #/3*Ai.  *  i.  Two  other  MSS.  say  t(Z*Xt 
ru$  icutrvtes  *vm  «$  r*  *t«*  avrvj  *J  n  ^*r«— -Though  one  or  two 
copies  are  of  no  authority ;  yet  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning,  that  arrangement  in  Eng,  which  conduces  most  to  per. 
spicuity,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

34.  Ephphatha.     Pr.  Mt.  §  19. 


CHAPTER  VHt. 


12.  No  sign  shall  be  given  to, this  generation,  a  htotrmu  r* 
yntot  rtvTn  rnfttif.  As  the  negative  in  the  original  Is  expressed  by 
the  conditional  particle  u  if,  Simon,  in  his  note  on  the  place,  men* 
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tions  this  as  an  argument,  that  the  words  are  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath.  "  Gette  particule  si  semble  indiquer  le  serment."  It  is  true 
that,  among  the  Hebrew s,  the  form  of  an  oath  by  imprecation 
was  very  common.  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also >,  said  Ruth 
to  her  mother-in-law,  if  aught  but  'death  pwt  thee  and  me.  This 
was  an  oath  that  she  would  not  leave  her.  Sometimes  there  was 
an  ellipsis  of  the  corse,  and  no  more  than  the  hypothetical  clause 
was  expressed.  In  this  case,  thd  conditional  conjunction  had 
the  force  of  negation,  if  there  was  no  negative  in  the  sentence ; 
and  the  contrary  effect,  if  there  was.  But  as  nse  in  every  tongue 
gradually  varies,  it  is  manifest,  and  might  be  proved  by  exam, 
pies,  that  the  conditional  particle  came,  at  length,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  understood  merely  as  a  negative.  That  it  is  so  here,  we 
need  no  better  evidence,  than  that,  in  all  the  other  places  of  the 
Gospels,  where  we  have  the  same  declaration,  what  is  here  ex- 
pressed by  f<  it^nrtrai  07ff«.H6f9  is  expressed  in  them  by  c-«/u&«  y 
Sofarerctt.     Mt.  xii.  39.  xvi.  4.  and  L.  xi.  29. 

21.  Having  looked  up,  j£  «»«£Af\^«$.  E.  T.  And  he  looked 
up.  A*x£jaTttt  sometimes  signifies  to  recover  sight,  sometimes 
to  look  upwards  to  an  object  situated  above  us,  sometimes  to 
raise  our  eyes  from  looking  downwards,  or  even  from  a  state  of 
passiveriess  to  exertion.  In  this  sense,  to  look  up  is  often  used 
in  Eng.  As  the  subject,  here,  is  the  cnre  of  a  blind  man,  many 
are  led  to  prefer  the  first  of  these  senses.  My  reasons,  for  think- 
ing differently,  are  as  follows  :  1st,  When  xr*£?<tirtn,  in  the  Gos- 
pel, signifies  to  recover  sight,  it  indicates  a  complete  recovery, 
which  was  not  the  case  here.  2dly,  If  it  denote,  here,  he  recover, 
ed  his  sight,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  passage,  as  the  same 
reason  would  lead  us  to  infer,  from  the  very  next  verse,  that  he 
had  not  recovered  it;  for  Jesus,  after  doing  something  further, 
tT*ut<rit  avrtf  wtmSkt^tu,  made  him  again  look  up.  3dly,  Because 
the  man's  recovering  his  sight  is  expressed  by  a  distinct  clause, 
wxartrxfa  «£  ffiffta^f  rjAsvyw*.  There  is  no  reason  to  adopt 
the  second  meaning  mentioned,  as  the  objects  he  had  to  look 
at  appear  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  himself.  The  third 
sense,  therefore,  which  is  that  of  the  E.  T.  seems  entitled  to  the 
preference.  The  application  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Sep.  Is. 
xlii.  18.  'Ot  rvtp^t  «f«for^«rf  lint.  E.  T.  Look,  ye  blind,  thai 
ye  may  see.  That  the  word  is  sometimes  used  for  looking  at 
things  not  placed  above  us,  is  also  evident  from  L.  xxi.  1. 

•  a 
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*  I  see  men,  whom  I  distinguish  from  trees  only  by  their 
walking,  pxnr*  rat  «»0f  *****  «*  h*)e*  m^nKttxwr^.  E.  T.  /  see 
men  as  trees  walking.  But  in  many  MSS.  some  of  tbem  of  prin- 
cipal note,  in  several  old  editions,  and  in  the  commentaries  of 
The.  and  Euth.  the  words  are,  £Af*w  t*«  ori^****,  *ri  «$  M(* 
§em  ininr*Ttirrtt{.  This  reading  is  preferred  by  both  Mill  and 
Wet.  and  is  preferred  by  Cas.  and  some  modern  interpreters. 
Thus,  the  sentence  is  made  to  consist  of  two  members,  whereof 
the  second  is  introduced  as  the  reason  for  saying,  in  the  first, 
that  he  saw  men.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  expression 
of  the  sense  in  the  version.       ' 

26.  Neither  go  into  the  village,  nor  tell  aught  to  any  of  the 
villagers,  fujit  tt$  r*»  x*fu&  «G-*A&tf ,  fu/tt  urn*  w  n  rn  **w  Vul. 
Vade  in  do  mum  tuam  ;  et  si  in  vicum  introieris,  nemini  dixeris. 
This  version  has  evidently  sprung  from  a  different  reading  ;  at 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  variety,  here,  both  in 
MSS.  and  in  versions.  The  Sy.  and  a  good  majority  of  MSS.  fa. 
Tour  the  common  reading.  Some  have  thought  that  there  is  an 
impropriety  in  that  reading,' as  it  seems  to  suppose  they  could 
relate  the  miracle  to  people  in  the  village,  though  they  did  uot 
enter  iU  But  the  words,  «i  if  r*  x*p«,  are  no  more  than  a  peri, 
phrasis  for  the  villagers. 

28.  And  others,  one  of  the  Prophets,  «aa*#  it  *i«  rm  9rf*$«r*f . 
Vul.  Alii  vero  quasi  unum  de  Prophetis.  In  conformity  to 
which,  the  Cam.  alone  reads  *t  before  »«.  But  no  translation, 
not  even  the  Sax.  concurs  here  with  the  Vul. 

31.  He  began  to  inform  them,  4f£«r*  h$*<nu»  «vrvc.  Cb.  v. 
17.  N. 

2  Be  rejected,  *nr*$*Kifi*rSi**L  This  word  is,  probably,  used 
in  reference  to  the  expression  in  the  Psalms,  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  ©»  mvt}*npmo-t*,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy. 

37.  What  will  a  man  not  give  ?  rt  imo-u  cntftxH ;  E.  T.  What 
Shall  a  man  give  ?  Gro.  justly  observes,  that  rt,  here,  is  equiva- 
lent to  «••«•* ;  How  much !  What  great  things  ! .  The  emphasis 
is  better  expressed  in  our  language,  by  the  negative,  which,  how* 
ever  strange  it  may  appear,  more  exactly  hits  the  sense,  than  a 
literal  version. 

2  Ransom,  «rr«M*yp«.  E.  T.  Exchange.  The  Gr.  word 
Means  both ;  but  the  first  is,  in  the  present  case,  the  only  proper 
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term  in  Eug.  We  ransom  what  by  law,  war,  or  accident,  is  for. 
feitnd,  and  in  the  power  of  another,  though  we  may  still  be  in 
possession :  but  we  always  exchange  what  we  have  for  what  we 
have  not.  If  a  man's  life  be  actually  taken,  it  is  too  late  for  bar- 
tering. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

12,  13.  And  (as  it  is  written  of  the  Son  of  Man)y  %$u  *-«>$ 
yty? tvmreti  vki  rat  vm  r»  a»$*mms.  E.  T.  And  how  it  is  written  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Twelve  MSS.  amongst  which  are  the  Al.  and 
two  others  of  note,  read  xaSa*  for  k)  *-«$.  I  cannot  help  think. 
ing  this  a  sufficient  warrant  for  receiving  it,  when,  by  the  rules 
of  construction,  no  proper  meaning  can  be  drawn  from  the  words 
as  they  lie.  The  Vul.  and  Zu.  follow  the  common  reading,  and 
render  *w?  quomodo.  Er.  Cas.  Cat.  say  quemadmodum  ;  which 
may  be  interpreted  either  way.  Be.  whether  it  was  that  he  judg- 
ed x«0«5  the  true  reading,  or  (hat  he  thought  «-«*,  here,  of  the 
same  import,  renders  it «/.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
(r.  F.  which  says  comme,  and  Dio  who  says  sicotne.  It  gives 
an  additional  probability,  that  a  similar  clause,  v.  13.  relating 
to  John,  as  this  does  to  Jesus,  which  seems,  in  some  respect, 
contrasted  with  it,  is  ushered  in  with  the  conjunction  ««0*$,  %*~ 
6"?  y»y? «rr«i  ur"  mvTof.  This  clause  is  very  generally  understood, 
by  interpreters,  as  relating  to  the  coming,  not  to  the  sufferings, 
of  the  Baptist.  I  have,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
transposed  it. 

20.  No  sooner  did  he  see  him,  tfm  *vr»t.  An  ambiguity  in 
both  expressions,  but  such  as,  explained  either  way,  hurts  not 
the  import  of  the  passage. 

23.  If  thou  canst  believe,  ra  tt  ivtmtratX  wiriwef.  Vul.  $ipo- 
tes  credere.  The  Sy.  literally  the  same.  I  see  little  occasion 
here  for  criticism.  The  r«  is  wanting  in  so  great  a  number  of 
MSS.  that  one  who  thinks  the  construction  embarrassed  by  it,  is 
excusable  in  rejecting  it.  And  even  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  will 
not  be  pretended  that  such  superfluous  particles  are  entirely 
without  example.  The  turns  given  to  the  words,  by  Gro.  by 
.Knatchbull,  and  other  critics,  though  ingenious,  are  too  artificial. 

&4.  Supply  thou  the  defects  of  my  faith,  £««&<  put  n  **-«■/*.  E. 
T.  Help  the*  mine  unbelief.    It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding 
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clause,  wtcttw,  that  «*-<?<«  denotes,  here,  a  deficient  faith,  not  a 
total  want  of  faith.  I  have  used  .the  word  supply,  as  hitting 
more  exactly  what  I  take  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Gro. 
justly  expresses  it,  Quodjiducice  mew  deest,  bonitaie tua  supple. 
His  reason  for  not  thinking  that  the  man  asked  an  immediate 
and  miraculous  increase  of  faith,  appears  well  founded :  "  Nam 
"  ut  augment  urn  fiduciae  ab  Jesu  speraverir,  et  quidem  subito, 
u  vix  credibile  est."  The  words,  however,  in  the  way  I  have  ren- 
dered them,  are  susceptible  of  either  meaning,  and  so  have  all 
the  latitude  of  the  original. 

25.  He  rebuked,  tvtrtfurrt.  Vul.  Comminatus  est ;  that  is,  he 
severely  threatened*  In  this  manner  the  Gr.  word  is  rendered 
in  the  Vul.  no  fewer  than  eight  times  in  this  Gospel,  where  it 
occurs  only  nine  times.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the 
Gospels  of  M t.  and  L  where  we  often  meet  with  it,  it  is  not 
once  so  rendered,  not  even  in  the  parallel  passages  to  those  in 
Mr.  No  La.  translator,  that  f  know,  has  in  this  imitated  the 
Vul.  Some  say  objurgavit ;  some  increpavit^  or  increpuit. 
Beau,  who  says  menaca,  and  Lu.  who  says  Sefcrtttete,  are  the  on- 
ly persons  I  know,  who,  in  translating  from  the  Gr.  into  modern 
languages,  have  employed  a  word  denoting  threatened.  If  there 
were  more  evidence  than  there  is,  that  this  is  one  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  ground  for  re! 
jecting  it  as  not  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelists.  For,  1st,  the 
verb  €irmfjb&»  is  used  when  the  object  addressed  is  inanimate,  a,s 
the  wind,  the  sea*  a  natural  disease  ;  for  though,  in  such  cases, 
even  when  rendered  rebuke  or  command,  there  is  a  prosopopeia ; 
yet;* as  we  immediately  perceive  the  sense,  the  expression  derives 
both  lustre  and  energy  from  the  trope ;  whereas  the  mention  of 
threats,  which  always  introduces  the  idea  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  disobedience,  being  nowise  apposite  to  the  subject, 
could  serve  only  to  render  the  expression  ridiculous.  2d!y,  The 
Evangelists  have  often  given  ua  the  very  words  of  the  tmrt/virHf 
used  by  Jesus,  but  in  no  instance  do  we  discover  in  them  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  menace.  We  have  one  example  in  this 
very  verse,  for  it  is  unrifaiTt  A*y*».  3dly,  The  same  word  is 
adopted,  Mt.  xvi.  22.  to  express  the  rebuke  given  by  Peter  to 
his  Master,  in  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  em. 
ployed  threats.  4thly,  The  Gr.  commentator  Euth.  has  given, 
on  Mt  xii.  16.  the  word  w*fwytito  as  synonymous  to  Mrmjujor* 
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5thly,  Recourse  to  threats,  in  the  orders  given  to  individuals, 
would  ill  suit  either  the  meekness  or  the  dignity  of  character 
uniformly  supported  by  our  Lord.  Even  the  verb  fp£f  f/ct*>p*/, 
though  nearer  in  its  ordinary  signification  to  that  of  the  La.  com* 
minor ,  yet9  in  no  place  of  the  Gospels,  can  properly  be  rendered 
to  threaten.  It  is  twice  used  by  J.  for  to  groan,  or  to  sigh  deep, 
ly.  There  are  only  two  other  passages  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
our  Lord,  once  by  Mt.  and  once  by  Mr.  In  both  places  the 
words  he  used  are  recorded,  and  they  contain  no  threatening  of 
any  kind.  The  only  term  for  threat,  in  these  writers,  is  «*-f04, 
for  to  threaten,  ivruXtn  and  *-^c-**-«Aw. 

20.  This  kind  cannot  be  dislodged  unless  by  firayer  and  fast. 

ing.  Tvr«  r«  y»<$-  tv  vtttt  )vtar*t  t\t Afa»,  ti  $aj  st  Tprtvxa  x»t 
wtf«.  E.  T.  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  this  kind.  The  most  obvious  interpreta- 
tion is,  doubtless,  that  which  refers  them  to  the  word  demon  im. 
mediately  preceding.  But  as,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.  xtii. 
19.  mention  is  made  of  faith,  as  the  necessary  qualification  for 
dispossessing  demons :  Knatchbull,  and  others,  have  thought 
that  this  kind  refers  to  the  faith  that  is  requisite.  But  to  me  it 
appears  an  insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  that  we 
have  here  the  same  sentiment,  almost  the  same  expression,  and 
ushered  in  with  the  same  words,  this  kind,  though,  in  what  goes 
before,  there  is  no  mention  of  faith,  or  of  any  thing  but  demon, 
to  which  it  can  refer.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
pronouns  and  relatives  in  6ne  Gospel  refer  to  antecedents  in  ano, 
ther.  Every  one  of  the  Gospels  does,  indeed,  give  additional  in. 
formation ;  and,  in  various  ways,  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
rest.  But  every  Gospel  must  be  a  consistent  history  by  itself; 
otherwise  an  attempt  at  explanation  would  be  in  Tain.  Now,  my 
argument  stands  thus :  The  story,  related  in  both  Gospels,  is 
manifestly  the  same ;  that  the  words  in  question  may  refer  to  <?<?• 
mon  in  Mt.  no  person,  who  attentively  reads  the  passage,  can 
deny ;  that  they  cannot  refer  to  faith,  but  must  refer  to  demon  in 
Mr.  is  equally  evident.  Either,  then,  they  refer  to  demon  in  both, 
or  the  Evangelists  contradict  one  another.  Other  arguments 
might  be  mentioned :  one  is,  that  the  application  of  yn&*,  to  an 
abstract  quality,  such  as  faith,  is,  I  suspect,  unexampled  in  the 
language  of  Scripture;*  whereas,  its  application  to  different  or. 
vol.  iv.  28 
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ders  of  beings,  or  real  existences,  is  perfectly  common.  Some 
have  considered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  above  explanation,  that 
it  supposes  different  kinds  of  demons;  and  that  the  expulsion  of 
some  kinds  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  others.  I  answer,  1st, 
The  objection  is  founded  entirely  in  our  ignorance.  Who  can 
say  that  there  are  not  different  kinds  of  demons  ?  or,  that  there 
may  not  be  degrees  in  the  power  6f  expelling  ?  Revelation  has 
not  said  that  they  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  may  be  expelled  with 
equal  ease.  I  answer,  Sdly,  By  this  kind,  is  not  meant  this  kind 
of  demons,  but  this  kind  or  order  of  beings  called  demons.  And 
if  there  be  any  implicit  comparison  in  the  words,  it  is  with  other 
cures.  Another  objection  is,  that  in  Mt.  xvii,  90.  the  power  of 
expulsion  is  ascribed  solely  to  faith ;  whereas,  here,  it  is  ascrib- 
ed to  prayer  and  fasting.  The  answer  to  this  objection  will,  per. 
haps,  show,  that  the  question  does  net  so  much  affect  the  import 
of  the  passage,  as  it  affects  the  grammatical  construction  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words.  By  the  declaration,  This 
kind  cannot  be  dislodged,  unless  by  prayer  and  fasting,  we  are 
not,  (as  I  apprehend)  to  understand,  that  a  certain  time  was  to 
be  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  before  the  expulsion  of  every  de. 
mon ;  but  that  the  power  of  expelling  was  not  otherwise  to  be 
attained.  Quod  est  causa  causae,  say  dialecticians,  est  etiam  cau- 
sa causati.  This  is  conformable  to  .the  idioms  which  obtain  in 
every  tongue.  It  was  evidently  concerning  the  power  of  expell- 
ing that  the  disciples  put  the  question,  Why  could  not  toe  ■  ■  ? 
Now,  to  the  attainment  of  that  power,  fasting  and  prayer  were 
necessary,  because  they  were  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that 
faith,  with  which  it  was  invariably  accompanied.  That  ffrAlfif 
should  be  used  according  to  the  import  of  the  Heb.  conjugation 
hophal,  may  be  supported  by  many  similar  examples  in  the  N.  T. 

37.  Not  me,  but  him  who  sent  me,  that  is,  '  not  so  much  me 
as  him  who  sent  me.'     Mt.  ix.  13.     3  N. 

40.  Whoever  is  not  against  you  is  for  you,  *o$  u*  tn  %mf  ntun, 
fate  n/uii  hi*.  But  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.  some  of  them  of 
note,  in  several  editions,  in  the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.  versions,  the 
Sax.  and  the  Go.  the  reading  is  uum*  in  both  places,  which  is  also 
preferred  by  Gro.  Mill,  and  Wet. 

44.  46.  48.  Their  worm— and  their  fire.     'Oc**A*{  mnm 
i«^.     Diss.  XIL  P.  I.  $  30.    . 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Came  into  the  confine*  of  Judea  through  the  country  up- 
on the  JordoMf  •pz*T*i  **  T*  htm  *»*  httmtmt  h*  ru  wtfm  +v  Up}*- 
n*.  Vul.  Venit  in  fines  Judctm  ultra  Jordanem.  The  Sy.  and 
the  Go.  appear  to  hare  read  in  the  game  manner  aa  the  Vol. 
agreeably  to  which  t$*  **  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 

12.  If  a  woman  divorce  her  husband.  This  practice  of  di- 
vorcing the  husband,  unwarranted  by  the  law,  had  been  (as  Jo. 
sephns  informs  us)  introduced  by  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  sent  a  bill  of  divorce  to  her  husband  Costobarns  ; 
which  bad  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  Herodias  and 
others.  By  law,  it  was  the  husband's  prerogative  to  dissolve  the 
marriage..  The  wife  could  do  nothing  by  herself.  When  he 
thought  fit  to  dissolve  it,  her  consent  was  not  necessary.  The 
bill  of  divorce,  which  she  received,  was  to  serve  as  evidence  for 
her,  that  she  had  not  deserted  her  husband,  but  was  dismissed  by 
him,  and  consequently  free. 

19.  Do  no  injury,  #m  **•**$***•  E.  T.  Defraud  not.  This 
does  not  reach  the  full  import  of  the  Gr.  verb,  which  compre- 
hends alike  all  injuries,  whether  proceeding  from  force  or  from 
fraud,  and  is  therefore  better  rendered  by  P.  R.  Vous  neferez 
tort  a  per sonne.  This  is  followed  by  Sa.  Beau,  and  even  by  Si. 
himself,  who,  changing  only  the  mood,  says,  Nefaites  torte  a 
per  sonne.  la  the  same  way,  Dio.  has  also  rendered  it.  Nonfar 
danno  a  niuno  ;  here  rightly  following  Be.  who  says,  Ne  damno 
quemquam  afficito.  To  the  same  purpose,  the  Vul.  Nefraudem 
feceris  ;  by  the  sound  of  which,  I  suspect,  our  translators  have 
been  led  into  the  version,  Defraud  not,  which  does  not  hit  the 
meaning  of  the  La. 

91.  Carrying  the  cross,  «g«*  w  r*»e*».  These  words  are  not  in 
the  Ephrem  and  Cam.  MSS.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  in  the  Vul.  Sa*.  and  Cop.  versions.     Mt.  x.  38.  N. 

25.  Pass  through,  iuxitn.  There  is  the  same  diversity  of 
reading  here,  which  was  observed  in  the  parallel  place  iirTttt. 
xix.  24.  But  the  other  reading,  tmT&tn,  is  not  here  so  well  sup- 
ported by  either  MSS.  or  versions. 
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2d.  See  the  Note  immediately  following. 

30.  Who  shall  not  receive  now,  in  this  world,  a  hundred* 
fold,  houses,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren^ and  lands,  with  persecutions.    There  are  two  difficulties 
in  these  words,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  a  satisfAtory  solution* 
The  first  is,  in  the  promise,  that  a  man  shall  receive,  in  this  world, 
a  hundred-fold,  houses,  and  brothers—  The  second  is  in  the 
limitation,  with  persecutions*     As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  promise,  as  expressed  by  the  Evangelists  Mt.  and  L. 
To  say,  barely,  that  men  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold,  for  all 
their  losses,  does  not  imply  that  the  compensation  shall  be  in 
kind  ;  nor  do  I  find  any  difficulty  in  the  declaration,  that  thus 
far  their  recompense  shall  be  in  this  world.   James,  i.  2.  advises 
his  Christian  brethren  to  count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  di- 
vers temptations.     Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  4.  says,  concerning  himself, 
that  he  was  exceeding  joyful  in  all  his  tribulation.     The  same 
principle  which  serves  to  explain  these  passages,  serves  to  ex. 
plain  the  promise  of  a  present  recompense,  as  expressed  by  Mt. 
and  L.     The  Christian's  faith,  hope,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  his  losses. 
But  if  the  mention  of  houses  and  brothers-—,  add  nothing  to 
the  meaning  of  those  Evangelists,  to  what  purpose  was  it  made 
by  Mr.  ?  Instead  of  enlightening,  it  could  only  mislead,  and  make 
a  retribution  in  kind  be  expected  in  the  present  life.     Some 
things  are  mentioned,  v.  29.  of  which  a  man  can  have  only  one : 
these  ire  father  and  mother.    In  v.  50.  we  have  mothers,  but 
not  fathers.     Wife  is  mentioned,  v.  29.  but  not  wives,  v.  30. 
Hence  that  profane.  Sneer  of  Julian,  who  asked  whether  the 
Christian  was  to  get  a  hundred  wives.     As  to  these  omissions, 
however,  there  are  some  varieties  in  MSS.  and  versions.     In  v. 
29.  the  word  v»«m  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  as  well  as  in  the 
Vul  Cop.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions.  None,  indeed,  in  v.  30.  have 
either  yw«K»*  or  ywcmum,  but  many  MSS.  and  some  of  note,  read 
ic*rif«;  many  also  add  «£  *-«rif«;  though  these  words,  in  the 
singular,  ill  suit  the  fxctrirrmrXtirM*,  which  precedes  them.  These 
differences  and  omissions  also  contribute  to  render  the  passage 
Su^fefcted.     According  to'rule,  if  one  was  repeated,  all  should 
hate  been  repeated ;  and  the  construction  required  the  plural 
number  in  them  all.     Bishop  Pearce  suspects  an  interpolation, 
occasioned  by  some  marginal  correction,  or  gloss,  which  must 
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have  been  afterwards  taken  into  the  text  If  the  text  has  been  in 
this  way  corrupted,  the  corruption  must  have  been  very  early, 
since  the  repetition  in  v.  30.  though  with  some  variety,  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  MSS.  versions,  and  commentaries  extant.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  think  a  translator  authorised  to  ex. 
punge  a  passage,  though  he  may  fairly  mention  the  doubts  enter, 
tained  concerning  it.  In  a  late  publication  of  Mr.  Wakefield's, 
(Silva  Critica)  this  passage  is  explained  in  such  a  manner  (Sect. 
83)  as  makes  the  words  now  in  this  world,  a  hundred-fold, 
houses,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children^ 
and  lands,  with  persecutions,  to  signify  just  nothing  at  all.  I 
own,  I  am  not  fond  of  a  comment  that  destroys  the  text,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  exhibits  it  as  words  without 
meaning.  Besides,  the  promise  here  is  so  formally  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  regarding  the  present  life,  the  other  the  future, 
that  it  maybe  fairly  questioned  whether  such  a  total  annihilation 
of  one  essential  part,  does  not  bring  the  significance  of  the  other, 
at  least,  under  suspicion.     See  Mt.  xxvi.  29.  2.N. 

2  As  to  the  other  question  about  the  qualifying  words,  f&tr* 
twypun,  I  observe  that  the  Cam.  and  one  other  MS.  read  ti*yf**y 
agreeable  to  which  is  the  Sy.  version :  but  this  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  the  sense.  I  observe  also,  that  there  are  three  MSS.  none 
of  them  of  any  name,  which  read  fur*  intyuof,  after  persecution.- 
Wet.  who  commonly  pays  no  regard  to  conjectural  emendations, 
has,  nevertheless,  adopted  this.  A  promise,  according  to  the 
letter,  regarding  things  merely  temporal,  to  be  accompanied  with 
persecutions,  that  learned  and  ingenious  critic  considered  as  illu- 
sory. The  more  a  man  has,  in  that  situation,  his  distress  is  the 
greater.  He  subjoins  ;  "  Omnia  vero  plana  erunt,  si,  quae 
"  etiam  ingeniosa  D.  Heinsii  conjectura  fuit,  sequamur  codices 
"  qui  habent  fur*  h*yt***-  Atque  ita  promittnntur  halcyonia 
"  et  pacata  tempora  duris  successura."  Thus,  Druthmar,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  who  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  Mt.  considers  the  riches  and  power  of  the  pope,  as  a 
clear  fulfilment  of  the  promise  with  regard  to  Peter,  who  put  the 
question,,  and  the  large  endowments  of  the  monasteries  as  a  ful- 
filment to  the  rest.  "  Nunc  quoque  magnum  regnum  habet 
"  Petrus  de  villis  et  sjfvis  per  omnem  mundum,  et  ipse  et  omnes 
"  sancti,  propter  amorem  Dei."     I  own  that,  to  me,  all  things 
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do  not  appear  so  plain,  even  after  the  alteration  proposed  by 
Wet.  If  this  promise,  of  temporal  prosperity,  be  understood  as 
made  to  individuals,  hove  is  it  fulfilled  to  the  martyrs,  and  to  all 
those  who  continue  to  be  persecuted  to  the  end  of  their  lires  ? 
But  if  it  be  understood,  as  those  interpreters  seem  to  fancy,  of 
the  church  in  general,  which,  after  a  state  of  persecution  for  near 
three  centuries,  was  put  by  Constantino  in  a  state  of  security 
and  prosperity  ;  the  following  •questions  will  naturally  occur : 
Do  not  the  words  here  used,  manifestly  imply  that  the  promise 
was  intended  for  every  disciple  who  should  come  within  the  des- 
cription ?  Thus,  v.  29.  Ovitt*  tnt  U  *foui— There  is  none  who 
shall  have  forsaken— >  30.  *«?  p*  A*C*— or/jo  shall  not  receive* 
The  Evangelists,  Mt.  and  L.  are  equally  explicit  on  this  head. 
n«c  oc  *fyw— Whosoever  shall  have  forsaken—  *&&&*— shall 
receive-— are  the  words  of  Mt,  And  in  L.  it  is,  Ovh*%  tru  *$ 
aQtixii — There  is  none  who  shall  have  forsaken—  «*  v  p*  ***• 
bc&v—who  shall  not  receive.— It  is  impossible  for  words  to  make 
it  clearer.  Now,  could  the  promise  be  said  to  affect  the  actual 
sufferers,  as  the  words  certainly  imply>  if  all  that  it  meant  was, 
'  If  ye,  my  hearers,  hare  given  up,  or  shall  give  up%  every  thing 
'  for  my  sake,  houses,  lands,  friends  ;— those  who  shall  be  in 
'  your  places,  three  hundred  years  hence,  who  have  suffered 
'  nothing,  being  themselves  perhaps  good  for  nothing,  and  have 
'  lost  nothing,  shall  be  richly  rewarded  for  what  ye  have  done, 
'  and  shall  live  in  great  opulence  and  splendour.'  If  under* 
stood,  therefore,  of  an  enjoyment  which  every  persecuted  indi- 
vidual would  obtain  here,  after  all  his  sufferings  were  over,  it  is 
not  true ;  for  many  died  in  the  cause :  and,  if  understood  of  the 
church  in  general,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose;  nor  can  it,  by  any 
interpretation,  be  made  to  suit  the  terms  employed.  For  my 
part,  if  I  were,  with  Heinsius  and  Wet.*  to  account  tut*  /wypoy, 
after  persecution^  the  true  reading,  I  should  heartily  agree  with 
those  who  consider  this  as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  millennium ; 
for  in  no  other  way  that  I  know,  can  it  be  consistently  interpret, 
ed.  I  have  other  objections  against  that  interpretation  which 
makes  it  relate  to  the  change  that  the  church  was  to  undergo, 
after  being  established  by  the  imperial  laws.  If  our  Lord's 
kingdom  had  been,  what  tt  was  not,  a  woojdly  kingdom ;  if  great- 
ness in  it  had  resulted,  as  in  such  kingdoms,  from  wealth  and 
dominion,  there  would  have  been  reason  to  consider  the  reign  of 
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Cooitantine  as  the  halcyon  day*  of  the  church,  and  a  blessed 
time  to  all  its  members.  But  if  the  reverse  was  the  fact ;  if  our 
Lord's  kingdom  was  purely  spiritual ;  if  the  greatness  of  any 
member  resulted  frpra  his  humility  and  usefulness ;  and  if  supe- 
rior authority  arose  purely  from  superior  knowledge  and  charity ; 
if  the  riches  of  the  Christian  consisted  in  faith  and  good  works, 
I  am  afraid  the  changes,  introduced  by  the  emperor,  were  more 
the  corrupters,  than  the  establifihers,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ* 
The  name,  indeed,  was  extended,  the  profession  supported,  and 
those  who  assumed  the  name,  when  it  became  fashionable,  and  a 
means  of  preferment,  multiplied ;  but  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the 
power,  of  religion,  visibly  declined  every  day.  Let  us  not,  then, 
shamefully,  confound  the  unrighteous  Mammon  with  the  hidden 
treasures  of  Christ.     Those  divine  aphorisms,  called  the  beati. 

• 

tudes,  which  ascribe  happiness  to  the  poor,  the  meek,  the  mourn, 
ful,  the  hungry,  the  persecuted,  were  not  calculated  for  a  parti, 
cular  season,  but  are  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Though  there  be,  therefore,  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
words,  with  persecutions,  with  what  is  apparently  a  promise  of 
secular  enjoyments,  it  is  still  preferable  to  the  other  reading ; 
both  because  the  correction  is  a  mere  guess,  and  because  it  is 
less  reconcilable  thau  this,  to  the  state  of  the  church  militant,  in 
any  period  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  For  it  will  ever  hold, 
that  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  suffer  persecution.  And  to  reject,  on  mere  conjecture, 
because  of  a  difficulty,  real  or  apparent,  all  that  Mr.  has  addi- 
tional to  what  is  recorded  by  Mt.  and  L.  would  be  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  sound  criticism ;  and  might  give  rise  to  a  freedom 
which  would  be  subversive  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  altogether. 

40.  /  cannot  give,  m  irn  ti*ot  Xwtu.  Vul.  Non  est  meum  dare 
vobis.  In  the  addition  of  vobis,  this  interpreter  is  almost  sin. 
gular,  having  no  warrant  from  MSS.  and  being  followed  only  by 
the  Sax.  version.  It  is,  besides,  but  ill  adapted  to  the  words  in 
connection.  The  same  peculiarity  in  the  two  versions  occurs 
also  in  Mt.  xx.  23. 

42.  Those  who  are  accounted  the  princes,  it  itnvmt  *?xtn. 
E.  T.  They  which  are  accounted  to  rule.  The  Gr.  expression, 
suitably  to  a  common  idiom  both  in  sacred,  and  in  classical, 
authors,  may  be  rendered  simply,  as  though  it  were  ii  nfxorrf, 
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the  princes;  but  I  think  there  is,  here,  an  energy  in  the  word 
h**vmq,  as  denoting  those  whom  the  people  acknowledge,  and 
respect,  as  princes.  It  also  suits  the  sense  better  to  use  the  name 
princes  here,  than  the  verb  to  rule,  which  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  preceding  participle,  accounted.  The  word  princes,  de*' 
noting  strictly  and  originally  no  more  tjian  chief  men,  it  may, 
not  improperly,  be  regarded  as  merely  a  matter  of  public  opinion, 
who  they  are  that  come  under  this  denomination.  But  we  can^ 
not,  with  propriety,  express  ourselves  in  the  same  doubtful  way 
of  those  who  actually  govern,  especially  when  they  govern,  as 
represented  here,  in  a  severe  and  arbitrary  manner. 

46.  Son  of  Timeus.  This  may  be  no  more  than  an  interpret 
tation  of  the  name,  for  so  Bartimeus  signifies ;  in  which  case  the 
words  ryr*  tn,  as  in  Abba,  father,  which  occurs  oftener  than 
once,  are  understood. 

48.  Charged  him  to  be  silent,  tirm/im  *vr»  U*  runmrn*  See 
notes  on  Mt.  xx.  31.  and  ch.  ix.  25* 


CHAPTER  XL 

1.  As  far  as  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  «*  B«ty«y»  *}  B*fa><«». 
Artyoyv  j£  are  not  in  the  Cam. ;  nor  are  there  any  words  corres- 
ponding to  them  in  the  Vul.  and  the  Sax.  versions. 

10.  Immediately  after  /b«o*<Ah«,  in  the  common  Or.  copies,  we 
read  the  words,  *»  vhiulti  Kvpitty  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  but 
they  are  wanting  in  several  MSS.  some  of  them  of  principal  note, 
and  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  Cop.  Arm.  Ara.  and  Sax.  versions.  Origen 
did  not  read  them.  And  they  are  rejected  by  Gro.  Mill,  and 
Ben.  Their  situation  between  p*rt?ui*  and  its  regimen,  r*  *-*- 
rp®*  if***,  gives  them  much  the  appearance  of  an  interpolation. 
Besides,  the  phrase,  t^x'M^^  "  •fpuert  %.vf*v,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  accounts  very  naturally  for  the  inadvertency  of  giving 
ifXfiium  here  the  same  following.  There  is,  therefore  ,some  rea. 
son  for  rejecting  these  words,  but  none,  that  I  know,  for  reject- 
ing the  whole  clause. 

2  In  the  highest  heaven.    L.  ii.  14.  N« 

13.  For  the  fig-harvest  was  not  yet,  s  yog  *>  iuu}®*  ovum. 
E.  T.  For  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.     Waving  the  different 
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hypotheses  that  have  been  adopted  for  explaining  this  expression, 
Dr.  Pearce  has,  from  several  passages  in  sacred  writ?  particular. 
!y  Mt.  xxi.  34.  justly  observed,  that  by  the  time  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  grain,  is  meant  the  time  of  reaping  it.  This,  indeed, 
coincides  with  the  interpretation  which  a  reader  would  naturally 
give  it.  What  can  the  time  of  any  fruit  be,  but  the  time  of  its 
full  maturity  ?  And  what  is  the  season  of  gathering,  but  the  time 
of  maturity  ?  But  figs  may  be  eaten  for  allaying  hunger,  before 
they  be  fully  ripe ;  and  the  declaration,  that  the  season  of  figs 
was  not  yet  come,  cannot  be  (as  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the 
original,  would  lead  one  at  first  to  imagine)  the  reason  why  there 
was  nothing  but  leaves  on  the  tree :  for  the  fig  is  of  that  tribe  of 
vegetables,  wherein  the  fruit  appears  before  the  leaf.  But  if  the 
words,  *£  i>Am  €%■'  «tmp,  *vhv  tvptv  «  u*i  ^t/AA#,  be  read  as  a  pa- 
renthesis, the  aforesaid  declaration  will  be  the  reason  of  what 
immediately  preceded,  namely,  our  Lord's  looking  for  fruit  on 
the  tree.  The  leaves  showed  that  the  figs  should  not  only  be 
formed,  but  well  advanced  ;  and  the  season  of  reaping  being  not 
yet  come,  remoyed  all  suspicion  that  they  had  been  gathered. 
When  both  circumstances  are  considered,  nothing  can  account 
for  its  want  of  fruit,  but  the  barrenness  of  the  tree.  If  the  words 
had  been,  %via  tvpn  «  w  dA&tfct*,  a  ya^  n*  %xtp$  ovxm,  he  found 
nothing  but  green  Jigs ,  for  it  was  not  the  time  of  ripe  fruit ;  we 
should  have  justly  concluded  that  the  latter  clause  was  meant,  as 
the  reason  of  what  is  affirmed  in  the  former ;  but,  as-  they  stand, 
they  do  not  admit  this  interpretation.  A  transposition,  entirely 
similar,  we  have  in  ch.  xvi.  3,  4.  The  idiom  of  modern  tongues, 
requiring  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  customary  arrangement, 
I  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  transpose  the  clauses.  .And,  for 
removing  all  ambiguity,  I  have,  after  Bishop  Pearce  [See  his 
Answer  to  Woolston  oh  the  miracles]  rendered  x«/f»c  <rv%m  the 
Jig-harvest,  (though  this  application  of  the  word  harvest  is 
rather  unusual)  than  by  a  phrase  so  indefinite  as  the  time  of  Jigs* 

15.  The  temple.     Mt.  xxi.  12.  N. 

17.  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations, 

#ri  i  •1X4$  fcov  otzof  irprtvjQK  xtottnrtTM  ir*rt  toi$  tfote-ff.     E.  T.  My 

house  shall  be  called,  of  all  nations,  the  house  of  prayer.     Our 
translators  have  followed  "Be.  who*  renders  the  passage,  as  if  the 
VOL.   iv.  29 
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"last  words  bad  been  •*»  ww/tm  *m»  tttm.  Domtm  mean  domum 
precationis  vocatum  iri  ab  omnibus  gentibus;  and  is,  I  think) 
the  only  La.  translator,  who,  by  inserting  the  preposition  ab9 
has  perverted  the  sense.  He  has  been  copied,  as  usual,  by  the 
6.  F.  Ma  motion  sera  appclUc  mahon  ttorauon  par  toutes 
nations.  This  is  an  error  of  the  same  sort  with  that  wbich  was 
observed  on  Mt.  v.  21.  See  the  note  on  that  verse.  The  court 
of  the  Gentiles,  a  part  of  t»  Ufvty  the  temple,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
this  passage,  was  particularly  destined  for  the  devout  of  all  na. 
tions,  who  acknowledged  the  true  God,  though  they  had  not 
subjected  themselves  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were  accounted 
aliens.  The  proselytes  who  had  received  circumcision,  and  were 
by  consequence  subject  to  the  law,  were  on  the  same  footing  with 
native  Jews,  and  had  access  to  the  coart  of  the  people.  Justly, 
therefore,  was  the  temple  styled  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  na- 
tion*. The  errorin  the  common  version  is  here  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as,  in  their  translation  of  Isaiah,  they  render  the  pas* 
sage  quoted  for  all  people. 

9  There  is  another  error,  in  the  common  version,  in  this 
passage,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  it.  Oi«*  is 
rendered  the  house,  not  a  house,  as  it  ought  to  be*  This  differ, 
ence,  though  on  a  superficial  view  it  may  appear  inconsiderable, 
is,  in  truth,  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  house  of  prayer  was 
the  utmost  that  a  Jew  could  hare  said  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa* 
lem.  To  represent  all  the  Gentiles,  most  of  whom  knew  nothing, 
about  it,  and  the  rest,  at  the  furthest,  put  it  on  no  better  footing 
than  the  idol-temples  of  the  surrounding  nations,  as  using  a  style 
which  implied  that  it  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  place  of  all 
the  earth  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  is  both  misrepresenting 
the  fact,  and  misrepresenting  the  sacred  writers,  who  are  far  from 
advancing  any  thing  that  can  be  justly  so  interpreted. 

18.  For  they  dreaded  him,  tfyGirm  y*$  mrrm.  ,  I  see  no  rea- 
son, with  Pearce,  to  reject  the  «m»,  on  so  slight  authority  at 
six  or  seven  MSS.  Their  fear  of  the  people,  mentioned  in  other 
passages,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent,  naturally  led  them  to 
dread  one  who  had  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  spiritual  guides  of  the 
age,  and  was  so  much  an  enemy  to  their  traditions  and  casuistry. 
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21.  Which  thou  hast  devoted,  **  %******.  E.  T.  Which  thou  »} 
cursedst.     In  Eng.  the  word  cursed  is  not,  now,  so  commonly, 

nor,  I  think,  so  properly,  applied  to  inanimate  things.  Besides, 
that  acceptation  of  the  verb  to  curse,  to  which  our  ears  are  most 
familiarized,  associates,  in  our  minds,  the  idea  of  something,  at 
once  so  atrocious,  and  so  vulgar,  as  makes  one  dislike  exceed- 
ingly the  application  of  it,  to  a  solemn  act  of  our  Lord,  intend, 
ed  to  convey  instruction,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  on  two 
important  articles,  the  power  of  faith,  and  the  danger  of  unfruit. 
fulness  under  the  means  of  improvement.  Devoted,  though  some, 
times  used  in  a  different  sense,  is  here  so  fixed  in  meaning,  by 
the  words  connected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it ;  and  is 
surely  a  more  decent  term  than  cursed. 

22.  Have  faith  in  God,  %%rrt  wwtv  G<*.  That  is,  say  some, 
Have  a  strong  faith.  The  words  rendered  literally  are,  Have 
a  faith  of  God.  It  is  a  known  Hebraism,  to  subjoin  the  words 
of  God  to  a  substantive,  to  denote* great,  mighty,  excellent ;  and 
to  an  adjective,  as  the  sign  of  the  superlative.  In  support  of  this 
interpretation,  bishop  Pearce  has  produced  a  number  of  passa- 
ges, universally  explained  in  this  manner.  The  context  here  will 
suit  either  explanation.  Though  this  is  a  point  on  which  no  one 
ought  to  be  decisive,  I  cannot  help,  upon  the  whole,  preferring 
the  common  version.  My  reasons  are  these:  1st,  I  find  that 
the  substantives  construed  with  «**,  when  it  signifies  great  or 
mighty  (for  it  is  only  with  these  we  are  here  concerned),  are 
names  either  of  real  substances,  or  of  outward  and  visible  effects. 
Of  the  first  kind  are,  prince,  mountain,  wind,  cedar,  city  ;  of 
the  second  are,  wrestling,  trembling,  sleep;  but  nowhere,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  do  we  find  any  abstract  quality,  such  as,  faith, 
hope,  love,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  used  in  this  manner.  When 
any  of  these  words  are  thus  construed  with  God,  he  is  confes- 
sedly either  the  subject,  or  the  object,  of  the  affection  mentioned. 
2dly,  The  word  jw«,  both  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles,  is 
often  construed  'with  the  genitive  of  the  object,  precisely  in  the 
.same  mapner  as  here*  Thus,  Acts  iii.  10.  inr*  rtt  «*pucr(&'  mrr* 
h  faith  in  A!*  [Christ's]  name;  Rom.  iii.  22.  wirt*  Urn  Xftrs  is 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  See,  to  the  same  purpose,  Rom.  iii.  26*. 
Gal.  ii.  16. 20.  iii.  22.  Philip,  iii.  9.  t Asri<  is  used  in  the  same  waj, 
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1  Thes's.  i.  3.  As  these  come  much  nearer  the  case  in  hand,  they 
are,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  all  that  has 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  other  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

4.  They  wounded  in  the  head  with  stones, A/fc&Avcwns  «£0«- 
A*;*0-o>.  Vul.  In  capite  vulncraverunt.  Agreeably  to  this. ver- 
sion, the  Cam.  and  five  other  MSS.  omit  Aifc&Ajjoverrf*.  The  Cop. 
and  Sax.  translations  follow  the  same  reading. 

14.  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cwsar  or  not  ?  Shall  tec 
give9  or  shall  we  not  give?  t%tn  %vtm  Keti<rxpi  ttvtcu,  n  a;  i*!***) 
9  put  tit/ttf ;  Vul.  Licet  dare  tributum  Casari,  an  non  dabimtts  ? 
With  this  agree  the  Go.  and  the  Sax.  The  Cam.  omits  the  whole 
clause  iitfjui  *  p*  ittfjuf  ; 

10.  Moses  hath  enacted,  M*cy%  eypx^et.  E.  T.  Moses  wrote. 
The  word  ypcepetv,  when  applied  to  legislators,  and  spoken  of 
laws,  or  standing  rules,  is,  both  in  sacred  use,  and  in  classical, 
sancire,  to  enact. 

29.  The  Lord  is  our  God :  The  Lord  is  one,  Kt/£/#*  o  ©*•« 
tipim*  Kvpio$  h^  in.  E.  T.  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
The  words  are  a  quotation  from  Moses,  Deut.  vi.  4.  as  rendered 
by  the  Seventy.  In  Heb.  they  run  thus,  in*  mn*  wiS*  nw»  lite- 
rally in  Eng.  Jehovah  our  God  Jehovah  one.  In  such  sen. 
tences,  there  is  no  substantive  verb  in  Heb.  (as  in  European  lan- 
guages) to  connect  the  words.  Their  juxtaposition  is  held  suffi- 
cient. Sometimes  in  Gr.  and  La.  which  do  not  labour  under  the 
same  defect,  the  verb  is  omitted  as  unnecessary.  Now,  in  my 
apprehension  (and  in  this  I  agree  with  Vitringa),  the  words 
quoted  ought  to  be  rendered  as  two  sentences ;  in  Deut.  thus, 
Jehovah  is  our  God:  Jehovah  is  one  ;  and  not  as  one  sentence, 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah.  My  reasons  are  these:  1st, 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  their  great  legislator  to 
establish,  among  the  people  these  two  important  articles,  as  the 
foundation  of  that  religious  constitution  he  was  authorised  to 
give  them.  The  first  was,  that  the  God,  whom  they  were  to 
adore,  was  not  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of  worship  in 
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the  nations  around  them,  and  was,  therefore,  ta  be"  distinguished 
among  them,  the  better  to  secure  them  against  seduction,  by  the 
peculiar  name  Jehovah,  by  which  alone  be  chose  to  be  invoked 
by  them.  The  second  was  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature/ and 
consequently  that  no  pretended  divinity  (for -all  other  gods  were 
merely  pretended)  ought  to  be  associated  wjfh  the  only  true-  God*, 
or  share  with  him  in  their  adoration.  There  is  an  internal  pro* 
bability  in  this  explanation,  arising  from  the  consideration  thai 
these  were  notoriously  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  creeds 
2dly,  In  the  reply  of  the  Scribe,  v.  32,  which  was  approved  by. 
our  Lord,  and  in  which  we  find,  as  it  were,  echoed  every  part  of 
the  answer  that  had  been  given  to  his  question,  there  are  two 
distinct  affirmations  with  which  he  begins ;  these  are,  There  t> 
one  God;  and  there  is  only  one,  corresponding  to  The  Lord  is 
our  God,  and  the  Lord  is  one.  The  first  clause,  in  both  deck* 
rations,  points  to  the  object  of  worship  ;  the  second,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  excluding  all  others.  Accordingly,  the  radical  pre-* 
cept  relating  to  this  subject,  quoted  by  our  Lord,  Mt.  iv«  10, 
from  the  Sep.  is  exactly  suited  to  both  parts  of  this  declaration* 
Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  This  may  be  called  the: 
positive  part  of  the  statute,  and  corresponds  to  the  article,  The 
Lord  is  our  God.  Thou  shall  serve  him  only.  This  is  the  ne- 
gative part,  and  corresponds  to  theiirticle,  The  Lord  is  one* 
3dly,  Such  short  and  "simple  sentences,  without  either  verb  or 
,  conjunction  to  unite  them  in  themselves,  or  connect  them  with 
one  another,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  sacred  language.  An  ex- 
ample, perfectly  similar,  we  have,  Exod.  xv.  3.  narbo  «**  nw  (or, 
as  we  read  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  norfyn  tai  jw)  w  n*» 
rightly  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  as  two  distinct  sentences.  .  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war  ;  the  Lord  is  his  name :  by  Houbigantj 
Do  minus  est  bellator  fortis  ;  dominus  est  nomen  ejus.  4th  ly. 
It  is  unexampled  in  sacred  writ,  to  join  "in*  as  an  adjective  to  a. 
proper  name. .  The  case  is  different,  when  it  is  affirmed  as  an  at, 
tribute,  because  then  the  copula  or  substantive  'verb  is  under, 
stood.  For  though  the  Gr.  word  «vf  *<$"  be  an  appellative,  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  in  this  passage,  it  supplies  the  place«of 
Jehovah,  a  proper  name.  Now  a  proper  name,  which  naturally 
belongs  but  to  one,  does  not  admit  numeral  adjectives.  If  such 
an  adjective,  therefore,  be  subjoined  to  the  name,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  something  formally  predicated  of  it,  not  as  an  epi- 
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that  or  attendant  quality.  If  the  whole  purpose  of  the  quota, 
cum  were  to  assert,  in  one  sentence,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
the  only  natural  expression  in  Heb.  would  hare  been  im  awh* 
uWut  nw,  in  Gr.  mprtsV  •  &t&  ipun  B$h  it*  §rt.  Jehovah,  or 
The  Lord,  our  God  is  one  God.  But,  as  it  stands,  if  it  had 
bean  meant  for  one  ejsnple  affirmation,  the  expression  would  hero 
been  both  unnatural  and  improper.  The  author  of  the  Vui 
teems,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  to  bare  rendered  the  words,  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  MSS.  Dens  unus  est.  In  Deut  ho 
says,  indeed,  Dondnus  unus  est  But  in  some  old  editions,  pre- 
vious to  the  revisal  and  cpmcjipits  of  either  Sextos  V.  or  Cle* 
ment  VIII.  the  reading  is,  asm  Mr.  Deus  unus  ctt.  I  have  con. 
salted  two  old  editions  in  folio,  one  printed  at  Paris  1504,  the 
other  at  Lyons  1512,  both  of  which  read  in  this 'manner*.  Some 
may  say,  and  it  is  the  only  objection  I  can  think  of,  that  though 
my  interpretation  might  suit  the  Heb.  of  Deut  it  does  not  suit 
the  Gr.  of  the  Evangelist  We  have  hero  the  substantive  verb 
tn,  which,  as  it  is  used  only  once  in  the  end,  seems  to  connect 
the  whole  into  one  sentence.  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  penmen  of  the  N.  T.  to  use  the  copula  in  the  last  short 
sentence  or  member,  and  leave  it  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's 
discernment  in  the  preceding.  „  Thus,  Mt  xi.  30.  "o  £•?*  /»« 
Xftm,  *J  *»  £tf rut  pt*  ifci6}fw  m.  Here  every  body  admits,  that 
we  have  two  distinct  affirmations,  and  that  the  in,  which  occurs 
only  in  the  end,  must  be  supplied  in  the  former  clause,  after 

J0SV*. 

3  Our  God,  •  Btn  *fuw.    Three  MSS.  read  •;«* ;  one  reads 
r*.    Yul.  Deus  tuns. 


34.  Nobody  ventured  to  put  questions  to  him,  •vtm  iv*t*M 
r#f  nrff«r»r«j.  E.  T.  No  man  durst  ask  him  any  question.  These 
words  convey  a  suggestion  of  some  stern  prohibition,  or  terrible 
menace,  denounced  by  our  Lord,  which  frightened  every  body 
from  further  attempts  this  way.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
people  saw  how  completely  those  were  foiled  who  tried  to  ensnare 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  the  Vul.  earlier  than 
either  of  these,  printed  at  Venice  1484,  in  which  also  the  eiprcssioa  is  JDt- 
ftt  kkm  err.  These  are  all  the  editions  of  that  Translation  of  an  older  date 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  i 
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him  by  caption!  questions ;  and  hair  til  those  Succeeded,  who 
entered  into  disputation  with  him,  and  were  therefore  naturally 
led,  from  respect  to  a  superiority  so  great,  and  so  manifest,  to 
avoid  exposing  their  own  ignorance,  or  bad  intention.  This 
is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  version.    J.  xxi.  1$.     9  N. 

40.  Punishment,  ttstpta.  E.  T.  Damnation.  But  this  word, 
with  ns,  is  confined  to  the  punishment  of  hell,  to  which  the  im- 
penitent will  be  hereafter  condemned.  I  think  it  unwarranta- 
ble, in  a  translator,  to  limit  the  words  of  the  sacred  penmen  to 
this  meaning,  when  neither  the  terms  used,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
context,  can  be  said  to  limit  them.  The  phrases  wswn  **c  ytm#> 
and  mmtb*  wsw* ,  literally,  the  punishment  of  hell,  and  eternal 
punishment,  are  the  only  terms  in  the  Gospels  which  may  be 
properly  rendered  damnation.  And  eren  in  these  I  think  it  pre- 
ferable, for  an  obvious  reason,  to  use  the  periphrasis  of  the  sa- 
cred writer.  By  the  frequent,  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  cen- 
surable, recourse  of  translators  to  the  terms,  damned,  damnom 
Hon,  damnable,  and  others  of  like  import,  en  asperity  is  given 
to  the  language  of  most  modern  translations  of  the  N.-T.  which 
the  original  evidently  has  not    Ch.  xvi.  16.     *  N. 

41.  The  treasury,  rtt  ym£*?v)mxi*.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  those  chests  into  which  the  money  devoted  for  the 
use  of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  service  was  put*  The  first  ac- 
count we  have  of  svch  a  repository,  is  in  2  Kl.  xii.  9.  But  the 
chest  mentioned  there  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  receiving 
only  the  money  brought  in  by  the  priests,  as  it  was  set  in  the 
court  of  the  priests,  near  the  altar,  a  place  to  which  they  only 
had  access ;  whereas  the  treasury  here  meant,  was  accessible  to 
people  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  as  we  learn  from  our  Lord's 
remark  on  the  gift  of  a  poor  widow.  It  must,  consequently,  have 
been  in  the  court  of  the  women,  beyond  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  go.  Qatophylacwm,  from  signifying  the  chest 
which  contained  the -treasure,  came  to  denote  the  place  in  the 
temple  where  the  chest  was  deposited.  We  find  our  Lord,  J. 
vKL  30.  teaching  in  the  treasury  ;  U*t  is,  I  suppose,  in  that  side 
of  the  court  of  the  women  where  the  sacred  treasure  was  kept. 

.42.  Two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  Diss.  VIII.  P.  I.  §10. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

8>  Famines  and  commotions,  to/ut  *J  T**t#<*.  Vul.  Fames. 
The  Cop.  Sax.  and  Etb.  read  as  the  Vul.  JUu  r«^«^n  are  want* 
ing  in  the  Cam:  and  one  other  MS. 

_  9.  To  bear  testimony  to  them,  m  pA?rv*i»  *«r«<«.  EJ.  T.  For 
a  testimony  against  them.  Vul.  /»  testimonium  Hiss.  Thus 
ajso,  Mt.  x.  18.  m  futfnrpM  *or*tf  x,  r*j$  eeVir/.  K.  T.  renders, 
For  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles.  But,  in  Mt. 
xxi y.  14.  Hi  ftxprvpM  vrkvt  r«i$  t&nn  is  translated,  For  a  witness 
unto  all  nations.  This  is  evidently  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion, and  suits  the  usual  import  of  the  dative  case.  Nor  is  there 
aught  in  the  context  of  any  of  the  three  passages  that  would  lead 
one  to  interpret  it  differently  from  the  rest.  The  change,  conse- 
quently, appears  capricious.  In  one  place  indeed,  namely,  ch. 
vi.  11.  the  words  in  connection  sufficiently  warrant  the  change 
of  the  preposition.  But  that  the  construction  there  is  rather 
unusual,  may  be  concluded  from  the  parallel  passage,  L.  ix.  5. 
where  the  words  are,  %j%  imsrv^M  ««-'  «vr*«,  a  phrase  which  occurs 
in  no  other  part  of  the  Gospel.  Be.  was  the  first  translator  who, 
in  the  verse  under  review,  introduced  the  preposition  adversus. 

11.  Have  no  anxiety  beforehand,  nor  premeditate  what  ye 
shall  speak ,  /kj»  Tpfupuumrt  rt  AMfcpVf,  ft*h  tuXtTmrt.  Vul.  No.. 
lite  pratcogitare  quid  loquamini.  The  latter  clause,  answering 
to  fuje  puknotrt  is  wanting  here,  and  in  the  Cop.  and  Sax.  ver- 
sions. So  it  is  also  in  the  Cam.  and  Four  other  MSS* 
,w  *  Foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  t*  &$n  uw  AwvA  m  wf^nr 
to.  This  clause  is  not  in  the  Cam.  and  three  other- M^S.  of  some* 
note.  It  is  wanting  also  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Sax.  and  Arm  .versions. 

r  32.  Or.  .  The  common  Gr.  copies  have  tuu ;  but  if  we  judge 
from  the  value,  as*  well  as  number;  of-  MS&  which  read  »,  and 
from  the  support  this  reading  has  in  the*  ancient  writers  and  ver- 
sions, we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  it  as  genuine.  ' 

;  ?  Hour,  «f*.  This  word  may.be  rendered  seasons  Mt.  viii. 
13.N.     •  ...,-.-  ..  -        •• 

*  *  ... 

:  3£  In  the  .evensnj^-These  -ace  the  foiw  Bight :  Watches,  an. 
swering  with  us  to  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night,  three 
and  six  in  the  morning. 


F 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

3.  Of  Spikenard,  t«p}n  wx*.  Vol.  Nardi  spicatL  Cri- 
tics have  been  divided  about  the  exact  import  of  this  term.  Some 
hare  thought  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  La.  name  nardus  spiccu 
tus,  the  latter  part  of  which  denoting  the  species  of  the  plant, 
has,  by  some  accident,  been  corrupted  into  wwnm.  Others  con- 
sider this  word  only  as  an  epithet,  expressive  of  the  purity  or 
fineness  of  the  balsam.  In  the  former  way  the  Vol.  translates 
it,  in  the  latter  the  Sy.  As  in  meaning,  however,  they  pretty 
much  coincide,  the  spikenard  being  accounted  the  most  precious 
kind  of  nardi  it  seemed  better  to  make1  no  alteration  on  the 
word  which  our  translators  have  adopted  from  the  Vul. 

2  She  broke  open  the  box,  ow^nf^w*  r«  «A*C**?«.     E.  T.  She 
brake  the  box.    Some  late  translators,  not  seeing  any  necessity 
for  breaking  the  box,  in  order  to  get  out  the  liquor,  have  chosen 
to  say  shook.    Black  wall  (Sac.  Clas.  vol.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  3.)  thinks 
that  the  breaking  refers  to  the  parts  of  the  liquor,  which  would 
be  so  separated  by  shaking,  as  to  diffuse  their  fragrance  wider, 
and  flow  easier.  £wrfif«p,  I  acknowledge,  does  not  always  mean 
to  break  ;  perhaps  oftner  to  bruise.    2t*rf £fr£«j,  however,  al- 
ways implies  that  there  is  violence,  and  that  the  thing  spoken  of 
has  sustained  damage.     Now  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  li- 
quor to  which  the  verb  is  appliedf  but  the  box.  For  though,  by 
a  common  figure,  the  containing  for  the  contained,  the  box  might 
be  used  to  denote  the  liquor ;  these  two  are  here  so  contradis- 
tinguished, that  the  trope  can  hardly  have  place*     The  historian 
had  told  us,  that  the  woman  had  m)mCmtpf  n*%*  v*f)*  ftmsK  **• 
Avn a*;.    After  naming  the  box,  the  liquor  is  specified.  To  this, 
as  being  last  mentioned,  the  participle  rwr^^  might  refer,  if 
nothing  were  subjoined ;  but  the  repetition  of  mto&mtf*  after  n*. 
rpfmr*,  ought,  by  the  syntactic  order,  expressly  to  exclude  that 
interpretation ;  as  it  could  be  intended  only  to  prevent  a  wrong 
reference  to  twp*.    The  rnr^«iw,  therefore,  whatever.it  de- 
notes, must  regularly  refer  to  the  box.    This,  say  they,  is  not 
the  usual  method  of  taking  out  the  liquor ;  but  it  may  be  some, 
times  a  necessary  method.   Nor  does  it  follow,  as  a  consequence 
of  breaking  the  box,  that  the  liquor  must  be  lost.    The  effect 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  form  of  the  vessel,  and  the  manner 
vol.  iv.  30 
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of  breaking  it.  We  may  strike  off  the  neck  of  a  bottle  or  flag, 
gon,  without  spilling  the  liquor.  I  have,  however,  chosen  the 
words  broke  open,  as  sufficiently  denoting"  that  it  required  an 
uncommon  effort  to  bring  out  the  contents,  which  is  all  that  the 
word  here  necessarily  implies.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  that 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked,  being  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  woman's  zeal  for  doing  honour  to  her  Lord.  That 
the  term  ought  not  to  be  rendered  shook,  is  to  me  evident.  I 
know  no  example  of  it  in  this  meaning  in  any  author,  sacred  or 
profane.  Verbs  denoting  to  shake,  frequently  occur  in  scrip, 
ture.     But  the  word  is  never  e-wrf/ff*,  but  rjyao-o**,  rew,  -ctttov*. 

14.  The  guest-chamber ,  r«  xMr&tofuu     L.  ii.  7.     '  N. 

1 5.  Furnished,  trz*fttni*  I  have  followed  the  E.  T.  in  ren. 
dering  the  Gr.  word  by  a  general  term.  To  make  a  stricter  in. 
terpretation  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  would  require  more 
circumlocution  than  it  would  be  proper  to  introduce  into  so 
simple  a  narrative.  The  Eng.  word,  which  comes  nearest  the 
import  of  the  Gf .  is  carpeted.  But  when  this  term  is  used,  as 
here,  of  a  dining-room,  it  is  not  meant  (as  without  an  explana. 
tion  would  occur  to  us)  only  of  the  floor,  but  of  the  couches  on 
which  the  guests  reclined  at  meals.  On  these  they  were  wont, 
for  the  sake  both  of  neatness  and  of  conveniency,  to  spread  a 
coverlet  or  carpet.  As  this  was  commonly  the  last  thing  they 
did  in  dressing  the  rbom,  it  may  not  improperly  be  employed  to 
denote  the  whole. 

22.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  fecffrrr,  $iym ,  r*r«  rr<  r«  o-utut 
f**v.  Vol.  Samite,  hoc  est  corpus  meum.  The  same  defect  is 
in  both  the  Sy.  the  Cop.  the  Ara.  the  Sax.  and  the  Eth.  versions. 
The  Al.  and  some  other  noted  MSS.  omit  p«ym. 

30.  Even  thou.  Though,  in  the  common  Gr.  we  have  not  the 
pronoun  rv  after  on,  it  is  found  in  so  great  a  number  of  MSS. 
many  of  them  of  principal  note,  in  so  many  ancient  versions,  fa. 
thers,  and  early  editions,  that  it  has  been  generally  received  by 
critics.  That  <n>  is  emphatical  in  this  place  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Peter's  solemn  declaration  ended  with  these  words,  «aa'  •vk  ty*. 
Our  Lord's  words  «r<  <n>  stand  directly  opposed  to  them.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  pronoun,  in  the  learned  languages,  being  in 
such  cases  unnecessary  for  expressing  the  sense,  because  its  power 
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is  included  in  the  verb,  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  with  an 
emphasis.,  which  can  rarely  be  transfused  into  modern  tongues 
without  the  aid  of  some  particle,  as  here  of  the  adverb  even. 

41.  All  is  over,  **i%H.  E.  T.  //  is  enough.  This  expression 
is  here  both  indefinite  and  obscure.  L.  Cl.'s  version  is  nearer 
the  point,  Qest  une  affaire  faite,  or  An.  yTis  done.  The  inten- 
tion was  manifestly  to  signify  that  the  time  wherein  they  might 
have  been  of  use  to  him  by  their  counsel  and  comfort,  was  now 
lost ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  already  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

43.  Club*.  L.  xxii.  52.  N. 

5).  Who  had  only  a  linen  cloth  wrapt  about  hi*  body,  wtpiGt- 
&tyuf»f  o-fvJW  nci  yv/Mov.  E.  T.  Having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about 
his-  naked  body.  Bp.  Pearce  supposes  this  to  have  been  a  tunic, 
or  vestcoat,  the  garment  worn  next  the  skin  (for  shirts,  as  neces- 
sary as  we  imagine  them,  appear  to  be  of  a  later  date,  unless  we 
give  that  name  to  a  linen  tunic)  :  but  the  words  in  connection, 
B-ffiffffoflpuMf  iwt  ytytMv,  lead  ns  to  think  that  this  was  a  loose 
cloth  cast  carelessly  about  him.  The  historian  would  never  have 
added  tsr<  yvp**v,  speaking  of  the  tunic,  or,  as  we  commonly  ren- 
der it,  coat,  which  was  always  «r#  yvpuw,  close  to  the  body.  By 
this,  on  the  contrary,  be  signifies  that  the  man  had  on  no  tunie, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  make  his  escape  naked,  when 
they  pulled  off  his  wrapper.  Besides,  a  man's  appearing  only 
in  his  tunic  was  nothing  extraordinary,  and  would  never  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  The  common  people,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  or  when  employed  in  manual  labour,  seldom 
appeared  otherwise.  What  our  Lord  says,  ch.  xiii.  16.  Let  not 
him  who  shall  be  in  the  field  turn  back  to  fetch  his  mantle,  is  an 
evidence  of  this ;  for  these  two,  the  tunic  and  the  mantle,  com. 
pleted  their  dress. 

2  The  soldiers,  it  u*9i<nut.  E.  T.  The  young  men.  A  com. 
mon  denomination  for  soldiers  among  the  Greeks.  Had  the 
evangelist  said  jhvhtx*i  ti»i$,  or  simply  n*ur*ai,  I  should  have 
rendered  it  young  men.  The  definite  expression  it  iMunwi  points 
to  a  known  part  of  the  company,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
the  soldiers.  Though  this  incident,  recorded  by  Mr.  may  not 
appear  of  great  moment,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances we  call  picturesque,  which,  though  in  a  manner  un. 
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connected  with  tbe  story,  enlivens  the  narrative,  and  adds  to  its 
credibility.  It  must  have  been  late  in  the  night,  when  (as  has 
been  very  probably  conjectured)  some  young  man,  whose  house 
lay  near  the  garden,  being  roused  out;  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of 
the  soldiers  .and  armed  retinue  passing  by,  got  up,  stimulated  by 
curiosity,  wrapt  himself  (as  Casaubon  supposes)  in  the  cloth  in 
which  he  had  been  sleeping,  and  ran  after  them.  This  is  such  an 
incident  as  is  very  likely  to  have  happened,  but  most  unlikely  to 
have  been  invented.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  •<  nmtnai  are  want- 
ing in  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  with  which  agree  tbe  Vul. 
Sy.  Cop.  Ara.  and  Sax.  versions. 

53.  All  the  chief  priests,  **«**«  it  m^xM****  Vul.  Omnes  sacer- 
dotes.  The  interpreter  seems  to  have  read  tspttf.  But  this  read, 
ing  is  not.  warranted  by  any  MS.  or  version,  except  the  Sax. 

56.  Were  insufficient,  wm  **  nrm.  E.  T.  Agreed  not  lege- 
ther.  Vul.  Convenientia  testimonia  non  erant  Between  these 
two  ways  of  rendering  this  passage,  translators  have  been  divid- 
ed. Er.  and  Zu.  are  the  only  La.  translators  I  have  seen  who 
agree  with  that  here  given,  nee  erant  satis  idonea.  The  Fr.  trans, 
lations  also  of  P.  R.  L.  CI.  and  Beau,  the  Eng.  An.  and  Wes. 
concur  with  mine.  On  a  doubtful  point,  where  the  words  appear 
susceptible  of  either  interpretation,  one  ought  to  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances. of  the  case.  Now  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
whole  narrative,  that  insinuates  the^smallest  discrepancy  among 
the  witnesses*  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Gospels,  the  testimony 
specified  is  mentioned  as  given  by  all  the  witnesses.  The  differ- 
ences in  Mt.  and  Mr.  one  saying,  /  will  rebuild,  another,  1  can 
rebuild;  one  adding,  made  with  hands,  another  omitting  it,  not 
only  are  of  no  moment  in  themselves,  but  are  manifestly  differ- 
ences in  the  reports  of  the  evangelists,  not  in  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses;  nor  are  they  greater  than  those  which  occur  in  most 
other  facts  related  from  memory.  What  therefore  perplexed  the 
pontiffs  and  the  scribes,  was  that,  admitting  all  that  was  attest, 
ed,  it  did  not  amount  to  what  could  be  accounted  a  capital  crime. 
This  made  the  high-priest  think  of  extorting  from  our  Lord's 
mouth,  a  confession  which  might  supply  the  defect  of  evidence* 
This  expedient  succeeded  to  their  wish.  Jesus,  though  not  out- 
witted by  their  subtilty,  was  noway  disposed  to  decline  suffer- 
ing, and,  therefore,  readily  supplied  them  with  the  pretext  they 
Wanted. 
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59.  Defective.    See  the  last  note. 

61.  The  Son  of  the  blessed  One,  •  vi«  r*v  fvAty*r«p.  Vul. 
Filius  Dei  benedicti.  In  the  Al.  and  two  other  MSS.  we  read 
€>Mf  T9v  tvMy*r*u.  Bat  it  is  entirely  suitable  to  the  Heb.  idiom, 
to  employ  the  adjective  wfeyjr*,  without  the  noun,  as  a  distin- 
guishing appellation  of  God. 

70.  The  clause  *£  «  *****  r*v  •p»<«£*  is  wanting  in  the  Cam. 
and  three  other  MSS.  with  which  agree  the  Vul.  Cop.  and  Sax. 
versions. 

72.  Reflecting  thereon,  he  wept,  twiS^Xm  txXxtt.  E.  T.  When 
he  thought  thereon,  he  wept.  There  are  not  many  words  in 
Scripture  which  have  undergone  more  interpretations  than  this 
term,  uriCaferr.  The  Vul.  perhaps  from  a  different  reading,  fol. 
lowed  by  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  and  Cal.  says,  Ccepitflere.  In  this  also 
agree  the  Sy.  the  Sax.  and  the  Go.  versions.  Ar.  Separans  se 
Jlevit.  Be.  Quum  seproripuisset,fievit.  Dio.  Si  mise  a  pian- 
gere.  G.  F.  after  Be.  S9estantjettS  hors  il  pleura.  P.  R.  Beau, 
and  L.  CI.  as  Dio.  //  se  mit  a  pleurer.  Hey.  He  burstinto 
tears.  Almost  all  our  other  Eng.  versions  of  this  century,  An. 
Dod.  Wes.  Wor.  Wy.  have  it,  He  covered  his  head,  or  his  face; 
and  wept.  Schmidius  and  Raphelius  have,  warmly,  but  not,  in 
my  judgment,  successfully,  defended  Be.'s  version,  making  rxn- 
C*xxHf  to  mean,  se  foras  proripere  sive  ejicere,  to  rush  out. 
Eisner  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  examples  produced  in  support 
of  this  interpretation,  conclude  nothing ;  and  that  the  word,  as 
its  etymology  suggests,  denotes,  more  properly,  to  rush  in,-  than 
to  rush  out.  Accordingly,  when  it  is  construed  with  a  preposi- 
tion, the  preposition  is  always  «*,  or  tin,  never  *{  or  «**.  He, 
therefore,  prefers  an  explanation  which  had  been  first  given  by 
The  and  afterwards  defended  by  Salmasius,  and  others :  Having 
covered  his  head,  he  wept.  Yet  the  Gr.  commentator  does  not 
give  this  as  the  certain  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  mentions  two 
interpretations,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  make  his  choice.  His 
words  are,  t*iC*Xm,  ym^  Pum,  txA&t,  rw9  trn,  t*rix*>a$>*tuf&*  rp 
**#**#,  n  *m  ru,  *&xpn&'  fur*  (rpofytrnnfr.  But  has  any  au- 
thority been  produced  for  rendering  nrjCoAVy,  by  itself,  to  cover 
the  head  .*  The  authority  of  The.  himself,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh 
century,  especially  on  a  point  of  which  he  is  evidently  doubtful, 
will  not  go  far.  Fains  have  been  taken  to  evince  that  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  (for  nothing,  if  I  remember  right,  has  been  affirmed 
of  the  Jews)  had  such  a  custom ;  but  not  that  it  was  ever  express- 
ed by  the  single  word  etr&cttev.  It  is  natural  in  a  man  who 
weeps,  to  endeavour  to  hide  his  face;  not  so  much  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  as  to  conceal  the  effect  of  it,  the  distortion  it  brings 
upon  his  countenance.  But  the  matter  of  consequence  to  Peter, 
was  to  conceal  his  emotion  altogether.     Now,  he  could  not  have 

•  taken  a  more  effectual  method  of  publishing  it  to  all  around  him, 
than  by  muffling  up  his  bead  in  his  mantle.  This  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  many  who  had  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  change  on  his  features.  I  consider  the  version  of  this 
word  in  Dio.  Beau,  and  L.  Cl.  as  made  from  the  Vul.  or  the 
Cam.  the  only  Gr.  copy  which  reads  v^ocro  xA*<«*.  Hey.'s  seems 
to  be  a  free  version  of  Thc.'s,  «»5*,tui^*  /u«r«  rptfyonrr®",  t*k*u. 
In  regard  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  manner  of 
translating  the  word  rr/£*Av*,  he  began;  I  should,  with  Palairet, 
have  no  objection  to  it,  had  the  words  been  **•*£***  «*«<*»,  and 
not  f*-tff«%*f  jxAflui ;  for,  though  no  phrase  in  Scripture  is  more 
common,  than  he  began  to  doy  for  he  did;  we  do  not  find  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  first  verb  is  expressed  by  the  participle, 
and  the  second  by  the  indicative  mood  (I  might  add,  or  in  which 
*Tfff«AV<v  is  nsed  for  to  begin);  now  the  form,  in  idiomatic 
phrases,  must  be  carefully  observed,  for  they  hardly  ever  convey 
the  same  sense,  when  differently  construed.  Simon  of  the  Ora. 
tory,  after  Gro.  makes  this  participle  equivalent  to  the  Heb. 
*pp  addens.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  verb  otCoAA* 
occurs  very  often  in  the  Version  of  the  Seventy,  they  have  not 
once  used  it  in  translating  the  Heb.  idm  which  is  also  a  very  com. 
mon  verb.  Palairet  follows  Ham.  who  has  given  a  version  which 
differs  from  all  the  preceding,  He  looked  upon  him  [Jesus],  and 
wept.  But  our  former  question  recurs,  Where  do  we  find  «n- 
£«AA*  without  any  addition,  used  in  this  sense?  Not  one  quota- 
tion where  the  verb  is  not  followed  by  •04«A/ut#,  «4*<f  >  or  tw**T*, 

•  has  been  brought  in  support  of  this  meaning.  The  meanings 
would  be  endless  which  might  be  given  it,  should  we  form  an 
interpretation  from  every  word  that  may  be  construed  with  net- 
ff«AA».  After  weighing,  impartially,  the  above  and  other  expla- 
nations, I  think,  with  Wet.  that  the  sense  exhibited  by  the  E. 
T.  is  the  most  probable.  That  there  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  words, 
is  undeniable.    Now,  we  can  never  plead  use  in  favour  of  a  par- 
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ticular  signification  of  an  elliptic  .term,  but  when  we  can  show 
that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  where  there  is  the  same ' 
ellipsis.  To  say  i»*ff«AAfft  means  to  look  upon,  because  «*-<C«a- 
a«»  •pfeApi*  has  that  meaning  ;  or  that  it  signifies  to  cover  the 
face,  because  (ZxXXHt  <p*ev  nr  t^utxm  has  that  signification,  ap. 
pears  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  mode  of  reasoning,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  critics  of  undoubted  learning  and  discernment 
adopting  it  If  I  should  produce  examples  of  eiriS*Xtetv  to  n*, 
or  rnf  hetmea,  as  signifying  to  think  of  a  thing,  to  reflect  upon  it, 
than  which  nothing  is  easier ;  I  should  give  full  as  much  proba. 
bility  to  this  signification  of  the  word  «n?*AA«i,  when  alone,  as 
has  been  given  by  any  quotations  I  have  yet  seen,  to  the  most 
plausible  of  the  meanings  above  mentioned.  But  more  can  be 
said  here.  The  verb  by  itself  is  explained  by  Phayorinus,  as  ad. 
mitting  this  interpretation.  Ejt*C«aa«  w  ti«  Hyutrt  9  e^y*,  nyv* 
QK£f€«ltfv«r$  i£  c*-frv;g«¥  ma,  «  ^  c9n€*A«$  <p<tfA4i.  Suidas  explains 
sTi+oX*  by  row*.  And  of  the  wocd  used  singly  in  this  acceptation, 
Wet.  has  produced  clear  examples  from  Polybius,  Theophrastus, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Diogenes  Laertins,  and  several 
others,  to  which  I  refer  the  learned  reader ;  and  shall  only  add, 
that  if  these  authorities  do  not  put  the  matter  beyond  all  ques. 
tion,  they,  at  least,  give  it  a  greater  probability  than  has  been 
ye^,  given  to  any  of  the  other  hypotheses. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

5.  Answered  no  more,  tours  nhf  eextxethi.  E.  T.  Yet  answered 
nothing.  But  this  implies  that  he  had  answered  nothing  to  the 
former  question  ;  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  fact,  as  appears,  v. 
%  and  is  justly  observed  by  bishop  Pearce.  All  the  La.  trans, 
lators  say  rightly,  Nihil  amplius  respondit,  or  what  is  manifest- 
ly equivalent.  All  the  foreign  translations,  I  have  seen,  give 
the  same  sense.  Yet,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  aa 
uniform  attention,  and  how  liable,  at  times,  even  judicious  per- 
sons are  to  run  blindfold  into  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Wes.  is  the  only  modern  Eng.  translator 
who  has  escaped  a  blunder,  not  more  repugnant  to  the  fact,  as  re- 
corded in  the  verses  immediately  preceding,  than  contradictory  to 
the  import  of  the  Gr.  expression  here  used.  His  version  is,  An- 
swered nothing  any  more.  The  rest,  without  exception,  say,  Still 
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answered,  nothing,  or  words  to  that  purpose*    Yet,  in  the  G.  E. 
the  sense  was  truly  exhibited,  Answered  no  more  at  all. 

7.  Who  in  their  sedition  had  committed  murder,  «<rm$  ft  nr 
ruo-H  <p*ff  wtmivutrm.  Vul.  Qui  in  seditione  fecerat  homicidium] 
No  MS.  authorizes  this  rendering. 

8.  With  clamour  the  multitude  demanded,  Ar«C«v*«K  •  •xfi®" 
«;(«?«  *trn<rB>tu.  Vul.  Cum  ascendisset  turba  csspit  rogare.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Vat.  MS.  has  m*G*t  for  mJU^rmt.  Agreeable  to 
which  are  also  the  Cop.  and  Eth.  versions.  The  Cam.  reads 
#»*£«*  ixfr,  and  is  followed  by  the  Go.  but  not  by  the  Sax.  which 
has  nothing  answering  to  the  first  clause,  Cum  ascendisset,  but 
is,  in  what  follows,  conformable  to  the  Vul. 

12.  What  then  would  ye  have  me  do  with  him  whom  ye  call 
%  king  of.  the  Jews  ?  T<  »  StXtn  vum*  •?  ktym  fiartXsm  rm  hAum  ; 
Vul.  Quid  ergo  vultis  fadam  regi  Judmorumf  But  in  this 
omission  the  Vul.  is  singular.  There  is  no  Gr.  MS.  known  as 
yet,  which  has  not  •»  toymz  no  version,  except  the  Sax.  which 
does  not  translate  it.  . 

25.  Nailed  him  to  the  cross,  *$-*«£ «w  «&*>#?.  E.  T.  Crucified 
him.  The  Eng.  verb,  to  crucify,  denotes,  properly,  to  put  to 
death  by  nailing  to  the  cross.  The  word  r««£#»,  here,  means  no 
more  than  to  fasten  to  the  cross  with  nails.  In  strict  propriety, 
we  should  not  say  a  man  cried  out  after  he  was  crucified,  but 
after  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross. 

2  The  third  hour.    J.  xix.  14.  N. 

34.  Eloi,  Efcff.  This  is  the  Sy.  as  well  as  the  Heb.  word  for 
my  God.  See  J.  xx.  17.  in  the  Sy.  version.  It  is  there  pro* 
nounced  Elohi:  but  the  aspiration  must  bedropt,  when  written 
in  Gr.  letters,  as  it  suits  not  the  analogy  of  the  Gr.  language,  to 
admit  it  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  a  word.  For  this  rea- 
son  they  say  Abraam,  not  Abraham  ;  Judas,  not  Judah. 

42.  When  it  was  evening,  *£  «A»  ifymt  ympnm.  The  word 
answering  to  evening  is  used  with  some  latitude  in  Scripture. 
The  Jews  spoke  of  two  evenings,  Mt  xiv.  23.  N.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  former  of  these  that  is  meant  here,  and  Mt.  xxvii.  57. 
for  at  six  the  preparation  ended,  and  the  Sabbath  began,  when 
they  durst  no  longer  be  so  employed. 

43.  Senator.    Butter*.    L.  xxiii.  30.  N. 
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44.  Pilate,  amazed  thai  he  was  so  soon  dead,  •  9$  n*A«rQ* 
'tovp«0-jf,  h  nftj  ntonui.  E.  T.  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were 
already  dead.  Raphelius,  with  whom  agrees  bishop  Pearce,1ias 
shown,  by  examples  from  Xeoophon  and  Eusebius,  that  the  con. 
junction  «  is,  in  some  cases,  properly  translated  that*  We  have 
a  strong  evidence  that  this  is  the  meaning  here,  from  the  question 
put  to  the  centurion,  whether  Jesus  had  been  dead,  *-«*«<,  any 
time,  not  *&»,  already.  That  there  are  two  MSS.  which  read  &> 
is,  perhaps,  not  worth  mentioning* 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

2.  About  sun-rise,  ov«r«A«rr  <3~  rv  jxiu.  E.  T.  At  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Vul.  Ortojam  sole.  This  expresses  too  much ;  for  let  it 
be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  preterperfect  participle  that  is  here 
used  by  the  Evangelist,  but  an  aorist.  Nor  is  there  a  word  in 
the  Gr.  (except  in  a  very  few  copies)  nor  in  any  other  ancient 
version,  answering  to  jam  in  the  La/  The  E.  T.  seems,  in  this 
place,  to  follow  the  Cam.  which  reads  «*«ri  a^aftO"  in  the  present. 
But  this  reading  is  peculiar  to  that  copy. 

8.  Getting  out,  fled,  t\t*&*reu  t*x,v  tQvyo*.  E.  T.  Went  out 
quickly,  and  fled.  But  the  word  r«;gv  is  wanting  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  MSS.  some  of  them  of  principal  note,  in  several  of  the 
best  editions,  and  ancient  versions,  particularly  the  Vul.  and 
both  the  Sy.     It  is  also  rejected  by  Mill  and  Wet. 

16.  He  who  shall  believe,  i  *;«?!*-*{.  E.  T.  He  wto  believeth* 
The  Gr.  aorists  have  not  always  the  power  of  the  preterite ;  but, 
agreeably  to  the  import  of  the  name,  are  frequently  indefinite  in 
regard  to  time.  Here  they  are  better  rendered  by  the  present^ 
as  in  the  E.  T.  than  by  the  past ;  the  present,  with  us,  being  often 
"used  indefinitely.  Had  the  words  immediately  preceding  related 
to  a  judgment  to  come,  the  most  proper  tense,  here,  in  Eng.  for 
expressing  the  Gr.  aorist,  would  have  been  the  future  perfect ; 
that  is,  a  future  which  is  past,  in  respect  of  another  future  refer- 
red to.  He  who  shall  have  believed,  shall  be  saved*  In  this 
manner  -all  the  La.  translators,  except  Ar.  have  expressed  it : 
Qui  erediderit.  But,  as  the  words  immediately  preceding 
are  an  order  to  the  apostles,  with  which  the  words  of  this  pas- 
sage are  connected,  as  regarding  what  is  necessarily  conse. 
vol.  iv,  31 
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quent  en  the  execution  of  that  order  (for  of  necessity  they  would 
be  either  helmed  or  disbelieved),  the  time  is,  in  our  idiom,  best 
expressed  by  a  simple  future.  Though  the  future  perfect  could 
not  be  accounted  improper,  it  is  so  complex  \He  who  shall  have 
believed,  and  shall  have  been  baptized^  that,  unless  where  per- 
spicuity renders  it  necessary,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it.  The  later 
Fr.  translators  (though  that  tense  be,  in  their  language,  a  degree 
simpler  than  in  ours)  take  this  method.  P.  R.  Sa.  and  Si.  though 
translating  from  the  Vul.  and.  Bean,  say  Celui  qui  croira,  not 
qui  aura  cru.  t 

*  He  who  shall  believe— lie  who  will  not  believe,  •  x-irevTxt— 
o  *irmT*s.  E.  T.  He  thai  believeth—he  that  believeth  not.  The 
change  of  the  future  from  shall  to  will,  may,  to  a  superficial 
view,  appear  capricious  ;  but  I  imagine  the  idiom  of  the  Ian- 
guege  requires  this  distinction,  between  a  positive  and  a  nega. 
five  condition.  It  is  accordingly  expressed  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  G.  £.  A  sovereign  might  properly  say  to  his  minister, 
*  Publish,  in  my  name,  this  edict  to  the  people ;  if  they  shall 
'  obey  it,  they  shall  be  rewarded,  but  if  they  will  not  obey,  they 
c  shall  be  punished.9  In  the  former  part  of  the  declaration,  it  is 
not  the  will  that  is  required,  so  much  as  the  performance :  in 
the  latter  part,  a  threat  is  annexed  to  the  non-performance, 
merely  on  account  of  the  obstinacy,  that  is,  pravity,  of  will,  by 
which  it  is  occasioned.  This  distinction  particularly  suits  the 
the  nature  of  the  present  case.  The  belief  that  results  not  from 
evidence,  but  from  an  inclination  to  believe,  is  not  styled  faith, 
so  properly  as  credulity,  which  is  always  accounted  an  extreme. 
Nor  is  that  unbelief,  or  even  disbelief,  criminal,  that  is  not  just- 
ly imputable  to  a  disinclination  to  believe,  in  spite  of  evidence! 
which  is  termed  incredulity,  and  is  as  much  an  extreme  as  the 
Other.  It  is  required,  not  that  our  will  operate  in  producing 
belief  (ample  evidence  is  afforded  for  this  purpose,  as  mentioned 
ki  the  two  subsequent  verses),  but  that  our  will  do  not  operate 
in  a  contrary  direction,  to  prevent  or  obstruct  our  believing. 
God  alone  gives  light,  he  requires  of  us  only  that  we  do  not  shut 
Our  eyes  against  it.  It  may  be  thought  an  objection  to  this  ex* 
planation,  that  it  would  imply,  that  there  is  a  demerit  in  the  un- 
belief that  is  punishable,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  faith  that  is  to  be  rewarded.  This  is  doubtless  the  case. 
There  is  no  positive  merit  in  frith;  and  if,  when  compared  with 
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infidelity,  there  may  be  ascribed  to  It  a  sort  of  negative  Merit; 
the  terra  is  evidently  used  in  a  sense  not  strictly  proper.  Bat 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  explanation  given  abote.  These  con- 
traries do  not  stand  on  a  footing  entirely  similar.  Death,  wo 
know,  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  but  eternal  life,  which  is  the  same 
with  saltation,  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

3  Shall  be  condemned,  ««r*xf  ffcrir«j.  E.  T.  Shall  be  damned. 
But  this  is  not  a  just  version  of  the  Gr.  word.  The  term  aam* 
ned,  with  us,  relates  solely  to  the  doom  that  shall  be  pronounced 
upon  the  wicked' at  the  last  day.  This  cannot  be  affirmed,  with 
truth,  of  the  Gr.  mtrttxpa*,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  thd 
Eng.  Terb  condemn.  It  may  relate  to  that  future  sentence,  and 
it  may,  not.  All  the  La.  translations  I  know,  Vul.  Ar.  Zu,  Er. 
Cas.  Cal.  Be.  say,  condemnabitur.  But  if  the  word  had  been 
damnabitur,  it  would  havo  made  no  difference,  as  these  two  La. 
verbs  are  synonymous.    It  is  not  so  with  the  Eng.  words,  to  x 

damn,  and  to  condemn.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  though  the 
Itn.  and  Fr.  languages  have  verbs  exactly  corresponding,  in  the 
difference  of  their  meanings,  to  the  two  Eng.  verbs,  their  trans- 
lators have,  very  properly,  preferred  the  more  general  term. 
Dio.  says,  Sara  condannato :  G.  F.  L.  CI.  Beau.  P.  R.  Si.  Sa. 
Sara  condamnf.  In  regard  to  the  more  modern  Eng.  versions, 
they  hare  all  replaced  the  proper  word  condemned^  except  Wes. 
who  retains  the  term  of  the  common  translation.  Ch.  xii.  40. 
N.  It  is  still  worse  to  render  the  simple  verb  xfmn  (2  Thess. 
ii.  12)  to  damn  ;  that  verb  properly  signifying  not  so  much  as  to 
condemn,  but  to  judge,  to  try :  though  sometimes  used  by  a 
figure,  the  cause  for  the  consequence,  to  denote  to  punish. 

Jerom  has  observed*  that  there  were  few  of  the  Gr.  copies,  he 
had  seen,  which  had  the  last  twelve  verses  of  this  chapter.  They 
are  still  wanting  in  many  MSS.  and  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
canons  of  Eusebius.  But  they  are  in  the  Sy.  version,  the  Ara. 
and  the  Vul.  and  were  in  the  old  ltc.  and  other  ancient  versions. 
They  are  in  the  Al.  and  Cam.  MSS.  They  are,  .also,  rn  The.'s 
Commentaries.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me,  I  acknowledge, 
is,  that  the  manner  wherein  so  ancient  a  writer  as  Ireneus,  in  the 
second  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly  proba. 
ble  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  hi  all  the  copies  known  to 
him.  In  fine  autem  evangelii,  ait  Marcus,  u  Et  qaidem  Domu 
"  nus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  ei$,  receplus  est  in  cmlos,  et 
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«  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei.'9  Adv.  Har.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  The 
Terse  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter  has  but  twenty* 
It  deserves  our  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  MS.  which  has 
this  verse,  that  has  not,  also,  the  whole  passage  from  the  eighth 
to  the  end;  nor  is  there  a  MS.  wht^h  wants  this  verse,  that 
does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority,  of  equal  an. 
tfquity,  has  yet  been  produced  upon  the  other  side.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  account,  here 
given,  of  our  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers 
to  omit  them.  The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture,  the  abrupt, 
ness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  history,  without  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  for  adding  them, 
if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  render  their  authenticity, 
at  least,  probable.  Transcribers  sometimes  presume  to  add  and 
alter,  in  order  to  remove  contradictions,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  order  to  make  them. 


NOTES 

CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  LUKE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Things  which  have  been  accomplished  amongst  us,  rm 
wr*lwp$fWUBw  tt  */Kiv  vpevyputrm.  E.  T.  Things  which  are  most 
surely  believed  among  us.  Vul.  Qum  in  nobis  completes  sunt 
rerum.  Lu.  feo  tmotr  on*  trgtitgtn  fltafo.  Be.  Rerum  quorum  pie. 
najides  nobis  facta  est  As  the  greater  part  of  modern  inter- 
preters, who  have  written  since,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  adopt, 
with  Be.  the  lattef  method  of  translating,  it  is  proper  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  joining  Lu.  Ham.  and  the  few  who,  with  the  Vul. 
prefer  the  former.  The  verb  ***£«?«£««  admits,  in  Scripture;  two 
,  interpretations.  One  is,  to  perform,  fulfil,  or  accomplish;  the 
other,  to  convince,  persuade,  or  embolden,  that  is,  to  inspire  with 
that  confidence  which  is  commonly  consequent  upon  conviction ; 
and  hence  the  noun  ***f«p«f  at  denotes  conviction,  assurance,  con* 
Jidence.  The  passive  w?*pQoptf4Mt  is  accordingly  either  to  be  per- 
formed, &c.  or  to  be  convinced,  &c.  Now,  as  it  is  only  of  things 
that  we  can  say,  They  are  performed,  and  of  persons,  They  are 
convinced,  there  -can  be  little  doubt  in  any  occurrence,  about 
the  signification  of  the  word.  But,  in  the  way  in  which  Be.  and 
others  have  rendered  this  verse,  neither  of  these  senses  is  given 
to  the  term.  That  they  have  purposely  avoided  the  first  signifi- 
cation, they  acknowledge ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  aware  of 
the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  things  being  convinced,  persuaded, 
or  emboldened,  they  have  eluded  the  second.  For  this  reason, 
they  have  adopted  some  term  nearly,  related  to  this  meaning,  but 
not  coincident  with  it,  or  have  disguised  the  deviation  by  a  peri, 
phrasis.  Our  translators  have  rendered  wtvPaif^p^nfuun  most 
turely  believed,  after  Er.  qua  certissimesjidei  sunt.  But  where 
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do  we  find  wbffattf  signifying  to  believe  ?  Not  in  Scripture,  I 
suspect :  bat,  that  we  may  not  decide  rashly,  let  us  examine  the 
places  where  the  word  occurs.  Paul  says,  concerning  Abra. 
ham  (Rom.  iv.  21.)  *rA«p0«{9#fif  in  •  fxyyyiAr**  [«  &§h]  Jv»»*v« 
tri  mm  «•*•*«*,  being  convinced  that  God  is  able  to  perform  what 
he  hath  promised*  Again,  in  recommending  to  the  Romans  mo* 
deration  and  tolerance  towards  one  another,  as  to  days  and  meats, 
of  which  some  made  distinctions,  and  others  did  not,  he  says 
(Rom.  xiv.  5.),  i**r<&'  a  rm  tttm  mi  w^f^pntr^m,  Let  every  man 
be  convinced  in  his  own  mind.  If  in  such  points  he  act  upon 
conviction,  though  erroneous,  it  is  enough.  As,  in  both  these, 
it  is  to  persons  that  this  quality,  is  attributed,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  about  the  meaning. '  Only  we  may  remark,  up- 
on the  last  example,  that  it  is  a  direct  confutation  of  what  Be. 
affirms  in  his  notes  on  L.  to  be  the  import  of  the  word,  namely, 
that  it  implies  not  the  conviction  produced,  but  the  full  sum. 
eiency  of  the  evidence  given.  T#  *>*e*$*e*ir$m,  says  he,  md  res 
accommodatum,  res  significat  itaoertis  testimoniis  comprobata*, 
tit  de  iis  ambigi  meritb  non  possit.  Again,  Nee  enim  hie  dictum 
voluit  Lucas  fuisse  certam  ab  auditoribns  adhibUam  Evangels. 
cat  doctrines  fidem,  sed  ea  sese  scriftturum  de  Vhristi  dictis  e§ 
factis,  qua!  certissimis  testimoniis  vera  esse  constitisset.  Now, 
in  the  passage  quoted,  we  find  it  applied  alike  to  the  persuasion 
of  opposite  opinions,  to  wit,  that  there  ought,  and  that  there 
ought  not,  to  be  made  a  distinction  of  days  and  meats.  Now,  as 
two  contradictory  opinions  cannot  be  both  true,  neither  can  both 
be  supported  by  irrefragable  evidence.  Yet  the  Apostle  says, 
concerning  both,  v)+z*$tHr$"  •*"*&*•  The  term,  therefore,  has 
no  relation  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence ;  it  sole. 
ly  expresses  the  conviction  produced  in  ihe  mind,  whether  by 
real  evidence,  or  by  what  only  appears  such.  Though  both, 
therefore,  deviate,  the  E.  T,  deviates  less  than  Be.  Bat  to  re- 
turn :  there  are  also  in  Paul's  Epistles»two  examples  of  this  verb 
applied  to  things.  He  says  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  5.),  ***  it*- 
xttfew  *u  wX*pQ*pnr#,  fulfil  thy  ministry,  agreeably  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vul.  ministerium  tuum  imple,  and  of  alt  the  ancient 
translations.  Be.  in  conformity  to  his  own  explanation  of  the 
word  ministerii  tui  plenam  fidemf actio,  literally  rendered  by 
our  interpreters,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry,  as  though  it 
were  not  so  much  an  object  to  a  Christian  minister  to  discharge 
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bis  duty,  as  to  approve  himself  to  men ;  whereas,  the  tamer  is 
certainly  the  primary  object,  the  latter  but  a  secondary  one  at 
the  best  This  manner  is,  besides,  worse  adapted  than  the  other, 
both  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  morality,  which,  inspiring  with  a 
superiority  to  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  fixes  the  attention  on 
the  unerring  judgment  of  God  ;  and  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolical injunctions.  The  only  other  passage  is  in  the  same  chap, 
ter  (it.  17.),  *0  ft  Kvft&*  fui  w*§m9  *}  nift/nyum  fuy  <>«  ft'  tpiu 
i»  layvyp,*  w>*p<p*tnh.  The  last  clause  is  rendered  by  the  Vul. 
ut  per  me  procdicatio  impleatur9  that  by  me  the  preaching  may 
be  accomplished.  Be.  after  his  manner,  at  per  meplent  certio- 
raretur  prcEconinm,  and  after  him  the  E.  T.  that  by  me  the 
preaching  might  be  fully  known.  This  method  has  here  the  ad* 
ditional  disadvantage,  that  it  makes  the  next  clause  a  repetition 
of  the  sentiment  in  other  words,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might 
hear.  Er.  has  been  so  sensible  of  this,  that  he  has*  deserted  his 
ordinary  manner,  and  said,  ut  per  me  prceconium  expkretur. 
The  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Sep.  and,  as  it  is  applied  to 
persons,  it  signifies,  persuaded,  emboldened  (Eccl.  viii.  11.)  h* 
tot*  f*-jty«^if «Ay  xmpft*  itim  rv  m*Qf**v  tt  amif  ry  mup-tu  r*  **»*. 
pa*y  Therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  emboldened  to  do 
evil.  It  answers  in  this  place  to  the  Heb.  xfo  ma/a,  usually  ren- 
dered irAapMv.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  sense  here  assigned  is 
better  suited  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  these  histories,  than  the 
other.  A  simple  narrative  of  the  facts  is  given ;  but  no  attempt 
is  made,  by  argument,  asseveration,  or  animated  expression,  to 
bias  the  understanding,  or  work  upon  the  passions.  The  naked 
truth  is  left  to  its  own  native  evidence*  The  writers  betray  no 
suspicion  of  its  insufficiency.  This  method  of  theirs  has  more 
of  genuine  dignity  than  the  other,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been 
productive  of  more  durable  consequences  than  ever  yet  resulted 
from  the  arts  of  rhetoricians,  and  the  enticing  words  of  mau's 
wisdom.  The  examples  from  pagan  authors  will  be  found  to  con. 
firm,  instead  of  confuting,  the  explanation  given  above.  I  desire 
no  better  instance  than  the  quotation  from  Ctesias  adduced  by 
Wetstein,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Parkhurst  so  satisfactory  a  sup- 
port of  Beta's  interpretation,  HfM«$  *»  **y*H  «£  *£***  w3mpp*f*m 
•mm*  Mtytt0v£«F,  "  Having  convinced  Megabyzus  with  many 
words  and  oath  a/*  In  this  way  rendered,  the  words  are  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  suit  the  scope  of  the  writer.  But  will  any 
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one  say  that  Ctesias  meant  to  affirm  that  many  words  and  oaths 
are  a  foil  proof  of  the  troth  of  an  opinion  ?  We  all  know  that 
they  not  only  are  the  common  resource  of  those  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  have'no  proof  or  evidence  to  offer,  but  with  ma. 
ny  are  more  powerful  than .  demonstration  itself,  in  producing . 
conviction. 

2.  Afterwards  ministers  of  the  word,  m%tr*$  ytufu**  **  **yv» 
Vul.  Ministri  fuerunt  ser mortis.  I  have  here  also  preferred  the 
rendering  of  the  Vul.  to  that  of  some  modern  La.  interpreters, 
who  have  given  a  very  different  sense  to  the  expression.  In  this 
- 1  am  happy  in  the  concurrence  of  our  translators,  who  have,  in 
opposition  to  Be.  followed  the  old  interpreter.  However,  as  the 
authorities  on  the  other  side  are  considerable,  it  is  proper  to  as* 
sign  the  reasons  of  this  preference.  There  are  three  senses  which 
have  been  put  upon  the  words.  First,  by  «  A*y«$  some  have  thought 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  meant,  who  is  sometimes  so  deno- 
minated by  John.  But  this  opinion  is  quite  improbable,  inasmuch 
as  the  idiom  is  peculiar  to  that  Apostle.  And  even  if  this  were' 
the  meaning  of  the  word  here,,  it  ought  not  to  be  differently 
translated,  because  ministers  of  the  word  is  just  as  much  fitted 
for  conveying  it  in  Eng.  as  wrtyfrai  t«  Aayv  is  in  Gr.  The  Eng.  . 
name  is  neither  more  seldom  nor  less  plainly  given  him  in  the 
translation,  than  the  Gr.  name  is  given  him  in  the  original.  If 
there  be  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity  in  the  one,  there  is  the  same 
in  the  other.  The  second  meaning  is  that  which  most  modern 
interpreters  have  adopted,  who  render  rv  toy*  the  thing,  not  the 
word;  supposing  it  to  denote  the  same  with  rpayftmrm  in  the 
preceding  verse ;  and  understand  by  wnptrai  those  concerned  in 
the  events,  either  as  subordinate  agents  in  effecting  them,  or  as 
partakers  in  their  immediate  consequences.  Thus  Be.  adminis- 
tri  ipsius  ret ;  Cas.  to  the  same  purpose,  qdministratores  tei ; 
Er.  followed  by  the  interpreter  of  Zu.  more  in  the  style  of  Vir-  ■ 
gil  than  of  Luke,  qui  pars  aliqua  eorum  fuerant ;  and  these  have 
had  their  imitators  among  the  translators  into  modern  languages. 
Now  my  reasons  for  not  adopting  this  manner,  which  is  support, 
ed  by  expositors  of  great  name,  are  the  following :  1st,  If  >*yt 
had  meant  here  (as  I  acknowledge  it  often  does)  thing,  not  wordy 
it  would  have  been  in  the  plural  number,  as  wf*/p*xM  is,  which 
relates  to  the  same  events,  things  so  multifarious  as  to  include 
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whatever  Jesus  did,  or  said,  or  suffered.  2dly,  When  the  word 
*y&»,  in  the  fourth  verse,  is  actually  used  in  this  meaning,  hat- 
ing the  same  reference  as  *?«wu*  to  the  things  accomplished,  it 
is  in  the  plural.  Aey®-,  therefore,  in  the  singular  in  this  accep- 
tation in  the  second  verse,  would  not  be  more  repugnant  to  pro- 
priety than  to  the  construction  both  of  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence  and  of  the  following.  3dly,  I  am  as  little  satisfied  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  word  vtrnptreu  in  that  interpretation.  *Y«v 
firm  denotes  properly  minister,  servant,  or  agent,  employed  by 
another  in  the  performance  of  any  work.  But  in  what  sense  the 
Apostles  or  other  disciples  could  be  called  ministers  or  agents 
in  the  much  greater  part  of  those  e?ents,  whereof  the  Gospel  gives 
ns  a  detail,  I  have  no  conception.  The  principal  things  are  what 
happened  to  our  Lord,  his  miraculous  conception  and  divine  ori- 
ginal, the  manifest  interposition  of  the  Deity  at  his  baptism  and 
transfiguration,  also  his  trial,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
In  these  surely  they  had  no  agency  or  ministry  whatever.  As 
to  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  and  the  discourses  which  he 
spoke;  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  Apostles,  is,  that  they 
saw  the  one,  and  heard  the  other.  Nor  could  any  little  serrice 
in  ordinary  matters,  such  as  distributing  the  loaves  and  fishes  to 
the  multitude,  making  preparation  for  the  passover,  or  even  the 
extraordinary  powers  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  perform  some 
miracles,  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  entitle  them  to  be  styled 
wTnftrm  r#?  -rrtT^^^nfutm  n  v'fui  wp*?ypuer*t/  of  which  alone  the 
Gospels  are  the  histories ;  and  for  expressing  their  participation 
in  the  immediate  effects  of  what  they  witnessed,  the  term  i»5nyrr*< 
appears  to  me  quite  unsuitable.  So  much  for  the  rejection  of 
that  interpretation,  though  favoured  by  Gro.  and  Ham.  My 
reasons  for  adopting  the  other  are  these :  The  word  of  God,  i 
x*y*  th  But,  was,  with  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  a  common 
expression  for  whatever  God  communicates  to  men  for  their  in- 
struction, whether  doctrines  or  precepts.  Thus  our  Lord,  in 
explaining  the  parable  of  the  sower,  informs  os  that  the  seed 
denotes  the  word  of  God,  •  \*y«  rtt  G$*  (L.  viii.  11.).  In  what 
follows  in  the  explanation,,  and  in  the  other  Gospels,  it  is  styled 
simply  the  word.  Thus  (Mr.  if.  14.),  'o  ow«f*f  r#»  A*y«F  tifh^h, 
The  sower,  which  is  explained  to  mean  the  preacher,  soweth  the 
word.  Hence,  among  Christians,  it  came  frequently  to  denote 
the  Gospel,  the  last,  and  the  best,  revelation  of  God's  will  to 
vol.  iv.  32 
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men.  Nor  is  this  idiom  more  familiar  to  any  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters than  to  L.  See  the  following  passages  ;  L.  viii.  12,  13.  15. 
Acts,  iv.  4.  vi.  4.  viii.  4.  x.  44.  xi.  19.  xiv,  25.  xvi.  6.  xvii.  11. 
For  brevity's  sake,  I  have  produced  those  places  only  wherein 
the  abridged  form,  o  fey*,  the  word,  is  used  as  in  the  text.  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  in  one  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
Acts,  vi.  4.  the  phrase  is  «  h*x*ux  r»  A*ya,  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  This  is,  mentioned  as  being  eminently  the  business  of  the 
Apostles,  and  opposed  to  Sietxvux  r^«wr#£*»,  the  service  of  tables, 
an  inferior  sort  of  ministry,  which  was  soon  to  be  committed  to 
a  set  of  stewards  elected  for  the  purpose.  Who  knows  not  that 
iumptrm  and  ii*x»us  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, used  indiscriminately  for  a  minister  of  religion  ?  It  is'im*.  * 
possible,  therefore,  on  reflection,  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  affirm- 
ing, that  the  historian  here  meant  to  acquaint  us,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  information  from  those  who  had  attended  Jesus,  and  » 
been  witnesses  of  every  thing  during  his  public  ministration  up. 
on  the  earth,  and  who,  after  his  ascension,  had  been  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  charge  of  propagating  his  doctrine  throughout  ihe 
world.     Auditors  first,  ministers  afterwards. 

3.  Having  exactly  traced  every  thing,  m*pn*o>&k**ri  **rn  **- 
f <C««.  E.  T.  Having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things. 
The  words  in  the  original  express  more  than  is  comprised  in  the 
common  version.  By  the  active  verb  va^awXt^w,  joined  with  the 
adverb  «x£<£*$,  are  suggested  his  diligence  and  attention  in  pro. 
curing  exact  information,  and  not  barely  the  effect,  or  that  he 
actually  possessed  an  accurate  account  of  the  whole.  I  agree 
with  Maldonat,  who  says,  "  Non  scientiam  his  verbis,  sed  dili- 
"  gentiam  suam  commendat,  quam  in  quaerendis,  vestigandts,  ex- 
"  plorandisque  its  rebus  adhibuerit  quas  scribere  volebat."  The 
interpretation  here  given  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  more  confor- 
mable to  the  import  of  the  verb  woqxxoteie*  in  other  passages  of 
the  N.  T.  where  it  is  spoken  of  persons.  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  2  Tim. 
iii.  10.  That  L.  was  not,  as  Whitby  supposes,  an  attendant  on 
our  Lord's  ministry,  the  contrast,  in  the  preceding  verse,  of  ov. 
rorr**  *£  Mn^mw,  eye-witnesses  and  ministers,  to  what  he  calls, 
in  this  verse  w*ppt*te$i**s  icxo-i*  «xfi£«$,  clearly  shows.  Can 
we  imagine  that,  by  this  less  explicit  phrase,  he  would  have  de. 
Stribed  the  source  of  his  own  intelligence,  had  he  been  himself 
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of  the  awxrai  %m  it^n^trm.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  preceding 
words,  another  contrast  of  the  ovt^ftm  who  gave  the  first  testi- 
mony concerning  Jesus,  to  those  who  received  their  testimony, 
in  which  latter  class  he  includes  himself,  *r*pthreo  'HMIN  ii  aw* 
*iX*  «tf«4rr«i.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  his  express  purpose  to 
rank  himself  among  these ;  if  he  had  meant  to  oppose  the  «rr«r- 
T*i  to  those  only  who,  from  their  information,  had  formerly  un- 
dertaken narratives,  the  proper  and  obvious  expression  would 
hare  been,  xb£«$  w*£tJor*f  ATTOIS  o<  **•'  «fx>K  avr^rrtu. 
.  2  To  write  u  particular  account  to  thee,  xaAtfa  *•:  y{#fy$u.  E. 
T.  To  write  unto  thee  in  order.  From  the  word  zaitfa  we  can. 
not  concludef  as  some  have  hastily  done,  that  the  order  of  time 
is  observed  better  by  this,  than  by  any  other,  Evangelist.  The 
word  k*$s%k  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  time.  See  Acts  xviii. 
23.  The  proper  import  of  it  is  distinctly,  particularly,  as  op- 
posed to  confusedly,  generally. 

3  Theophilus,  &m0<Ai<  It  has  been  questioned  whether  this 
word  is  to  be  understood  here  as  a  proper  name,  or  as  an  appel- 
lative. In  the  latter  case,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  lover  of  God* 
But  I  prefer  the  former,  which  is  the  mom  usual,  way  of  under, 
standing  it.  For,  1st,  If  the  Evangel  isPmeant  to  address  his 
discourse  to  all  pious  Christians,  and*nad  no  one  individual  in 
view,  I  think  he  would  have  put  his  intention  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  using  the  plural  number,  and  saying  j^terim  S-toQitet.  2dly, 
This  enigmatical  manner  of  addressing  all  true  Christians,  under 
the  appearance  of  bespeaking  the  attention  of  an  individual,  does 
not  seem  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  style  used  in  the  Gospel, 
and  must  have  appeared  to  the  writer  himself  as  what  could  not 
fail  to  be  misunderstood  by  most  readers,  proper  names  of  such 
a  form  as  Theophilus,  and  even  this  very  name,  being  common 
in  Gr.  and  La.  authors.  3dly,  In  the  Scriptures,  when  £«>*«, 
that  is,  lover,  or  friend,  makes  part  of  a  compound  epithet,  it  is 
always,  if  I  mistake  not,  placed  in  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of 
the  compound.  The  apostle  Paul,  to  express  lover  of  God,  says, 
tyXtAti  (2  Tim.  iii.  4.).  There  occur,  also,  in  holy  writ,  several 
other  compositions,  after  the  same  manner,  of  which  this  noun 
makes  a  part;  as,  tybttyeti*;,  piXmitXfat,  Qtltnfy*,  $iA«vs;**'*, 
<p4**eyve*s,  QiXavth,  ^<W«w$,  0ia§»mk#«,  $rt»{f?«f ,  4'****?*?  $<A*f«g- 
y«,  pfArrjxnt.  The  other  manner  wherein  0ja»*  is  placed  in  the 
end,  though  not  unexampled  in  classical  writers,  is  much  more 
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uncommon.  Lastly,  What  is  said  tn  the  fourth  Terse  evidently 
shows,  that  the  author  addressed  himself  to  a  person,  with  whose 
manner  of  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  he  was  par- 
ticularly acquainted. 

4  Most  excellent,  «f«r<ci.  Some  consider  this  as  ao  epithet, 
denoting  the  character  of  the  person  named,  others  as  an  bono, 
rary  title,  expressing  respect  to  office  or  rank.  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter opinion.  The  word  occurs  only  in  three  other  places  of  the 
N.  T.  all  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  another  work  of  the  same 
hand.  In  these  places,  the  title  is  manifestly  given  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  eminence  of  station.  Accordingly  it  is  only  on  Felix 
and  Festus,  when  they  were  governors  of  the  province,  that  we 
find  it  conferred.  Is  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Theopbi- 
las  has  been  the  chief  magistrate  of  some  city  of  note  in  Greece 
or  Asia  Minor,  and  consequently  intitled  to  be  addressed  in  this 
respectful  manner.  For  though  Paul  observes  (1  Cor.  i  26.), 
that  there  were  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
rich,  not  many  noble,,  in  the  Christian  community,  his  expres- 
sion plainly  suggests  that  there  were  some.  And,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  find  the  usjftired  penmen  ready  to  show  all  due  re- 
spect to  magistracy,  awl  to  give  honour,  as  well  as  tribute,  to 
whom  it  is  due;  no  writefs  are  less  chargeable  with  giving  flat- 
tering titles  to  men.  Such  eompellations,  therefore,  as  *y*it, 
/BfArifv,  ttf«rfrt,  when  they  may  be  considered  as  adulatory  or 
complimental,  however  usual  among  the  Greeks,  do  not  suit  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  writers.  When  Paul  gave  this  title  to  Fes. 
tus,  it  appears  it  was  customary  so  to  address  the  Roman  presi- 
dents or  procurators.  In  this* manner  we  find  Felix,  who  pre- 
ceded Festus,  Was  addressed,  both  by  the  military  tribune  Ly- 
stas,  and  by  the  orator  Tertullus.  Such  titles  are  a  mere  piece 
of  deference  to  the  civil  establishment,  and  imply  dignity  of  func- 
tion or  rank,  but  no  personal  quality  in  the  man  to  whom  they 
are  given.  The  same  distinction,  between  official  respect  and 
personal,  obtains  amongst  ourselves.  Among  so  many  reverend** 
it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  find  some  whose  private  character 
would  entitle  them  to  no  reverence.  And  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
bethought  miraculous  to  meet  with  an  honourable,  an  whom  the 
principles  of  honour  and  honesty  have  little  influence.  "The  or- 
der of  civil  society  requires  a  certain  deference  to  office  and  rank) 
independently  of  the  merit  of  the  occupant,  and  a  proper  atten- 
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turn,  in  paying  this  deference,  shows  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  aud  is  of  public  utility,  in  more  respects  than 
one.  But  of  those  commendatory  epithets,  which  are  merely  per. 
sonal,  these  writers,  alike  untainted  with  fanaticism  and  flattery, 
are  very  sparing.  They  well  knew,  that  where  they  are  most  me* 
rited,  they  are  least  coreted,  or,even  needed.  But,  in  a  few  ages 
afterwards,  the  face  of  things,  in  this  respect,  changed  greatly. 
In  proportion  as  men  became  more  deficient  in  valuable  qualities, 
they  became  more  fond,  and  more  lavish  of  fine  words. 

5.  Of the  course  of  Abijah,  i{  tfyfucwt  aCm.  This  was  one 
of  the  twenty-four  sacerdotal  families  into  which  the  whole  order 
was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  &c)  and  which  served 
in  the  temple  by  turns. 

9.  The  sanctuary ,  r«?  ?«•?.  £.  T.  The  temple.  Had  the  word 
been  t#  <({•?,  it  could  not  have  been  rendered  otherwise  than  the 
temple  ;  but  i  >*©-,  though  commonly  translated  the  same  way, 
is  not  synonymous.  The  former  comprehended  the  whole  edi- 
fice, with  all  its  enclosures,  piazzas,  and  other  buildings ;  the 
latter  included  only  what  was  termed,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
house,  consisting  of  the  vestibule,  the  holy  place  or  sanctuary, 
and  the  most  holy.  The  altar  of  incense,  on  which  the  perfumes 
were  burnt,  was"  in  the  sanctuary :  the  people  who  were  praying 
without,  were  in  the  temple,  i?  r#  jff«,  in  the  court  of  Israel, 
though  not  in  what  was  strictly  called  the  house  of  God,  that  is, 
it  rt*  ?**.  In  order  to  render  the  version  as  explicit  as  the  orl. 
ginal,  it  behoves  us  to  avoid  confounding  things  in  the  one, 
which  are  not  confounded  in  the  other. 

15.  Any  fermented  liquor,  rune*.  E.  T.  Strong  drink.  Some 
think  that  by  this  name  was  meant  a  liquor  made  of  dates,  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  tree,  a  drink  much  used  in  the  East.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  confining  the  term  to  this  signification.  The  word  is 
Heb.  istt  shecher,  and  has  been  retained  by  the  Seventy  inter, 
preters  in  those  passages  where  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  is 
laid  down,  and  in  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  priests,  when  it 
should  be  their  turn  to  officiate  in  the  temple.  The  Ueb.  root 
signifies  to  inebriate,  or  make  drunk.  All  .fermented  liquors, 
therefore,  as  being  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  were  under* 
stood  as  implied  in  the  term.  Strong  drink  is  not  the  meaning. 
It  might  be  impossible  by  words  to  define  intelligibly  the  precise 
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•s  more  properly  a  compellation  than  either  an  affirmation  or  a 
salutation  ;  and  I  understand  the  pronoun  as  emphatical,  and  in 
the  vocative.  Such  a  phrase  as  fvAtwum  n  ?i»«f{<v  is,  in  the 
Heb.  idiom,  an  expression  of  the  superlative.  It  is  accordingly 
so  rendered  by  Cas.  in  this  place,  mulierum  fortunatissima.  The 
same  idiom  is  sometimes  similarly  used  in  the  £.  T.  Thus,  «" 
«aA*  ft  yvtatfyf  in  the  Sep.  which  is  literally  from  the  Heb.  Is, 
with  us,  thou  fairest  among  women.  Cant.  i.  8.  and  trb  toj  nonaa 
laish  gibbor  babbehemah,  a  lion,  which  is  strongest  among 
beasts,  Prov.  xxx.  30.  The  expression  used  here  by  the  Evan- 
gelist we  find  repeated,  v.  42. ;  but  as  it  is  coupled  with  another 
clause,  j£  ivtuynftt'®*  •  **£*$*  tk  u*txt*t  th,  it  must  there  be  un. 
derstood  as  an  affirmation. 

29.  At  his  appearance  and  words  she  was  perplexed,  V  it  tin* 
*w,  iterm^mxh  twt  T"  ***"  *vr*-  Vol.  Qua  cum  audisset,  turbo, 
ta  est  in  sermone  ejus.  This  version  would  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  a  different  reading;  yet  there  is  no  known  reading  that  is 
entirely  conformable  to  it.  The  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  omit 
Wot*.  Si.  thinks  that  the  Vul.  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of 
the  original,  and  that  the  Evangelist,  in  saying  <fcr«f  has,  by  a 
trope  not  unusual  with  the  sacred  authors,  expressed  the  opera, 
tion  of  one  of  our  senses  by  a  term  which,  in  strictness,  belongs 
to  another.  I  admit,  that  there  are  examples  of  this  kind,  but  I 
see  no  occasion  for  recurring  to  them  here.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  Bach  an  extraordinary  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
words  spoken,  would  contribute  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  Virgin 
with  apprehension  and  fear. 

35.  The  holy  progeny,  «*•  ytnmpum  myt*.  E.  T.  That  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee.  Vul.  Quod  nascetur  ex  te 
sanctum.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  our  transla- 
tors have  deserted  the  common  Gr.  and  preferred  the  present 
reading  of  the  Vul.  There  are  indeed  four  MSS.  only  one  of 
them  of  note,  and  the  first  Sy.  with  some  other  versions,  which 
concur  with  the  Vul.  in  reading  %%  *h  after  t»  ymmtuM*.  But 
though  this  is  the  reading  of  the  authorised  editions  of  the  Vul. 
it  is  not  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MS.  copies.  Some  of  the  Fa. 
thers  read  these  words  in  some  MSS.  and  attempted  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  them,  in  the  much  greater  number,  by  imput- 
ing it  to  the  Eotycfaians  and  other  heretics,  who  (they  would 
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have  us  believe)  expunged  them,  because  unfavourable  to  their 
errors.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  orthodox,  or  ruling 
party,  who  were  as  chargeable  with  frauds  of  this  sort  as  any 
heretics,  should  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  foist  the  words  in 
question  into  four  or  five  copies,  which  are  all  as  yet  found  to 
have  them,  than  that  any  sectaries  should  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  expunge  them  out  of  more  than  fifty  times  that  number, 
in  which  they  are  wanting.  As  the  sense  is  complete  without 
them,  the  greater  number  of  copies,  especially  where  the  diffe- 
rence in  number  is  so  considerable,  ought  to  determine  the  point. 
Wet.  suspects,  and  not  implausibly,  that  the  inserted  words  have 
been  transferred  hither  from  Gal.  iv.  4.  As  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  themselves  that  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  it 
is  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  some  modern  editors,  and  even 
translators,  have  thought  it  more  eligible  to  insert  than  to  omit 
them.  In  such  cases,  this  will  be  found  the  most  common  way 
of  deciding. 

37.  Nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  tut  tivtarnrti  **{*  r* 
0<«  %■*»  fqp«.  Vul.  Non  erit  impossible  apud  Deum  omne  ver~ 
bum.     Diss.  IX.  P.  II.  §  9. 

45.  Happy  is  she  who  believed,  putxat^ia  n  mmr***.  Vul.  Be- 
aia  quw  credidisti.  In  like  manner  Cas.  Beatam  te  quw  credi- 
deris.  A  little  after,  in  the  same  verse,  both  have  tibi,  wherein 
the  original  it  is  *vr».  Agreeable  to  these  is  the  Sax.  This  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  by  the  second  person  instead  of  the 
third,  seems  peculiar  to  these  translators,  but  does  not  affect  the 
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That  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  her  shall  be 
performed,  eri  tr*i  riAi  <*&  r**«  AiA**khuwi«  *vm  **f*  Kt^ia.  E. 
T.  For  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord.  Vul.  Quoniam  perficientur  ea  qua: 
dicta  sunt  tibi  a  Domino.  To  the  same  purpose  Be.  Nam  con- 
summabuntur  ea  quw  dicta  sunt  ei  a  Domino.  Cas.  differently, 
Perfectum  iri  quw  tibi  a  Domino  significata  sunt.  The  in- 
stances in  the  N.  T.  wherein  iri  does  not  signify  because,  but 
that,  are  very  many.  The.  understands  it  so  in  this  place.  So 
also  does  Gro.  and  some  other  expositors  of  name.  It  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  words  are  susceptible 
of  either  interpretation.    The  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to 
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prefer  die  latter  are  the  following.  After  wif-tiM?,  when  a  clause 
is  subjoined  representing  the  thing  believed,  it  is  invariably  in- 
troduced by  on,  which  in  those  cases  cannot  be  rendered  other. 
wise  titan  that.  See  Mt.  ix.  2S.  Mr.  xi.  33,  24.  J.  xi,  27.  42. 
xiit.  10.  xiv.  10,  11.  xvi.  27.  30.  xvii.  8.  21.  xx.  31.  I  have,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  referred  only  to  examples  which  occur  in 
the  Gospels.  2dly,  The  person  or  subject  believed  is  always 
subjoined,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  preceding  words 
which  show  clearly  what  it  is.  Now  there  is  nothing  here  in 
the  preceding  words  which  can  suggest  what  was  believed.  It 
is  then  highly  probable,  that  it  is  contained  in  the  words  suc- 
ceeding. 3dly,  That  this  clause  expresses,  not  the  reward  of 
belief,  but  the  thing  believed,  is  probable  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  Elisabeth  had  doubtless  in  view  the  superiority  of 
Mary,  above  her  own  husband  Zacharias,  inasmuch  as  the  for. 
mer  readily  believed  the  heavenly  messenger,  which  the  latter 
did  not.  Now,  if  Elizabeth  meant  to  point  out  the  superior  fe- 
licity of  Mary,  on  account  of  her  faith,  she  would  never  have 
specified  a  circumstance  which  happened  equally  to  her  who  be- 
lieved, and  to  him  who  did  not  believe  ;  for  to  both  there  was  a 
performance  of  those  things  which  had  been  told  them  from  the 
Lord.  It  would  have  been  rather  inopportune  to  mention  this 
circumstance  as  the  special  reward  of  her  faith,  though  very  ap. 
posite  to  subjoin  it  as  the  subject. 

3  Some  have  thought  that  the  words  *-*?*  Kvpts,  in  the  end, 
are  better  connected  with  TiXurnvt^  and  that,  therefore,  w*  AiA»- 
tuiwwtf  ctvrt}  should  be  included  between  commas.  When  the  effect 
is  equal  in  respect  of  the  sense,  the  simplest  manner  of  constru- 
ing the  sentence  ought  to  be  jpeferred.  Admitting  then,  that 
w*t*  Kvput  may  be  properly  conjoinew  either  with  rvAfi«OTf,  or 
with  AfAofcr/tcfM/f  «(«*,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  construction 
which  suits  the  order  of  the  words,  where  there  is  no  special  rea- 
son for  deserting  that  order.  The  phrase,  things  spoken  or  pro- 
mised to  her j  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  spoke  them,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  events;  but,  in  speaking  of  the  performance  of  things  promis- 
ed by  the  Lord,  it  is  manifestly  implied,  that  the  Lord  hath  per. 
formed  them.  A  promise  Is  performed  only  by  the  promiser. 
This  is,  therefore,  better,  as  it  is  a  fuller  expression  of  what  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  the  meaning.  One  would  almost 
think  of  some  critics,  that  they  dislike  an  exposition,  because  it 
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is  obvious,  and  prefer  one  palpably  worse,  which  requires  some 
transposition  of  the  words.  To  transpose  the  words  is  some* 
times  necessary  in  explaining  these  writings,  but  the  presump- 
tion is  always  against  the  transposition,  when  the  words,  as  they 
lie,  yield  as  good  and  as  pertineot  a  meaning. 

v     49.  Whose  name  is  venerable,  *J  «yw  r*  wqut.  carry.     Dim. 
VI.  P.  IV.  §  9,  &c. 

51.  Dispelleth  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  proud,  ium{wt- 
rtf  vKtQ&mvi  iwi*  xtfiuti  ttvrm.  E.  T.  He.  hath  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of. their  hearts.  Gro.  justly  observes 
that  this  is  a  figurative  manner  of  expressing,  He  scatter etk  the- 
proud,  as  to  what  concerns  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  ;  that  is, 
their  vain  imaginations.  "  Dissipavit  superbos  quod  consilia 
"  cord i 8  ipsorum  attinet."  Matdonat  says,  to  the  same  purpose, 
"  Dispersit  superbos  mente  cordis  sui,  pro  dispersit  cogitationes 
"  cord  is  superbornm,  id  est,  ipsorum  consilia  etmachinationes." 
With  the  Hellenist  Jews  it  is  not  unusual  in  such  canticles  to 
express  general  truths  or  observations,  which  have  no  relation 
to  any  particular  time,  by  the  aorist.  See  the  song  of  Hannah, 
1  Sam.  ii.  1,  &c.  in  the  Sep.  version,  which  bears  a  resemblance 
to  this  of  Mary.  *I  have  in  this  version  employed  the  present,  as 
better  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 

54,  55.  He  supporteth  Israel  his  servant  (as  he  promised  to 
our  fathers),  ever  inclined  to  mercy  towards  Abraham  and  his 

race,  amAtfCir*  Ir^cuX  irmfo*  avtx,  ftnp-$vr«'  fAftft  (k«6*$  tXuXfrt 
*£<&*  riff  ir*Tt{*f  iptm)  T*  A£f««/u.  *£  *w  nrt{t*otTi  mury  «*  r«»  *unm. 

E.  T.  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  his 
mercy  ;  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed 
for  ever.  There  can  hardly  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  is, 
in  this  passage,  an  infringement  of  the  natural  order.  Such  a 
construction  as  tX*>wt  *£&*  rv$  **«rff«f,  r*  A?f«*f6,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  unexampled  in  these  writings.  All 
the  correction  in  the  pointing  necessary  in  Gr.  for  avoiding  this 
singular  construction,  is  very  simple.  If  we  include  %*!•*  «A*- 
Am  *£<$-  mi  wwtt^wi  n*u>t  in  a  parenthesis,  the  apparent  solecism 
is  totally  removed.  But  the  irregular  syntax  in  the  sentence,  as 
commonly  read,  which  has  often  been  remarked  by  the  critics, 
is  not  the  only  objection  to  it.  The  expression  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  style  of  Scripture  on  those  subjects.  In  relation  to  the 
promises,  God  is  rery  often  said,  in  general,  to  have  spoken  to 
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the  fathers,  or,  in  particular,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but 
never  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  That  those  promises  con. 
cero  the  posterity  is  plain,  and  is  often  mentioned :  but  it  is  no- 
where  said  that  they  were  spoken  to  them.  The  very  addition 
of  the  words  for  e©$r,  «i  ***  *#•**,  shows  the  same  thing,  to  wit, 
that  their  connection  is  not  with  iA*A#r*,  but  with  puwSw  iAi**. 
Some  editors,  sensible  of  this,  though  not  sensible  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  construction,  as  the  passage  is  commonly  interpret- 
ed, or  of  the  impropriety  of  the  expression  now  taken  notice  of, 
have  included  all  between  tXtt*  and  «*  ret  tnm«t  in  a  parenthesis. 
These,  by  their  manner  of  departing  from  the  order  of  the  words 
In  the  explanation  they  give  of  them,  make  a  still  greater  stretch, 
and  a  longer  suspension  of  the  sense,  to  less  purpose. 

3  To  remember  mer?y  is  not  an  unfrequent  Oriental  idiom, 
for  expressing  to  incline  to  mercy,  to  be  merciful.  See  Ps. 
xcviii.  3.  cix.  16.     Hab.  iii.  2. 

64.  And  his  mouth  teas  opened  directly,  and  his  tongue  loos- 
ed) wM»x!h  &*  ™  oft*  re^^p*  «£  V  y\*rrti  ctvrv.  In  adding  the 
word  loosed j  I  have  followed  the  common  translation.  The  ge- 
nius  of  modern  tongues  does  not  always  permit  the  freedom  used 
by  the  ancients*  But  k  sometimes  happens  that,  in  attempting 
to  escape  one  difficulty,  a  person  runs,  before  he  is  aware,  iuto 
a  greater.  Eisner  was  so  struck  with  the  incongruity  (as  it  ap. 
pea  red  to  him)  of  the  application  of  *u*x,h  to  ^kmmty  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  he  has  attempted  to  construe  the  sentence  in  a 
quite  different  manner,  making  one  clause  to  end  with  the  word 
ir«f«;gp«/u«,  and  making  the  noun  yX»Tr*  the  nominative  to  the 
following  verb  rAota.  The  subsequent  member  of  the  sentence, 
according  to  him,  stands  thus,  «£  «  yterro-*  mrm  *}  fAoA**  tvXtya* 
to  Gt«f.  Passing  the  objections  to  which  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression is  liable  (for  the  examples  he  produces,  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis,  are  far  from  being  similar),  it  is  strange  that  a 
man  of  his  knowledge  and  discernment  did  not  discover  that 
yXvrret  ivXvyvt  was  incomparably  more  exceptionable  than  the 
expression  against  which  he  objected.  Raphelius  and  others  have 
given  the  most  convincing  evidence,  that  such  idioms  as  a  verb 
joined  to  two  nouns,  related  in  meaning  to  each  other,  to  one  of 
which  alone  the  verb  is  strictly  applicable,  are  warranted  by  the 
most  approved  classical  authority  in  prose  and  verse.     The  rtro 
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j£  Mm  thrrtt  of  Homer  is  well  known.  Nor  does  that  of  the 
Apostle  great  1  j  differ.  r«A«  «^uk  tmnr*  j£  v  js>»p«,  which  is 
literally  in  Eng.  /  made  you  drink  milk  and  not  meat,  1  Cor. 
iii.  2.  This  sounds  rather  more  harshly  to  us  than  the  literal 
Tersion  of  the  text  under  examination.  Then  were  opened  his 
month  and  his  tongue.  But  we  see  that  even  critics,  sometimes, 
rather  than  acknowledge  in  the  sacred  penmen  a  negligence  of 
expression,  not  without  example  in  the  best  writers,  will  find  it 
necessary  to  admit  a  blander  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  the  worst. 

67.  Prophesied,  vptfrrrtvct.  I  have  retained  the  word; 
though,  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  to  prophesy  admits  of  several  senses. 
Amongst  others,  it  often  means  to  express  the  devout  sentiments 
to  which  a  particular  occurrence  gives  rise,  in  such  a  song  of 
praise  as  that  which  he  has  subjoined.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that,  in  this  canticle,  there  are  some  things  which,  in  strict 
propriety,  are  prophetical,  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
term  prophecy,  in  our  language.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for 
retaining  the  word  in  this  place. 

69,  70,  71.  And  (as  anciently  he  promised  by  his  holy  Pro- 
phets) hath  raised  a  Prince  for  our  deliverance,  in  the  house  of 
David  his  servant ;  for  our  deliverance  from  our  enemies,  and 
from  the  hands  of  all  who  hate  us  x*i  rytt(t  «if«$  c*m%t*t  nt** 
if  rm  o<x*  ArnSt)  rtt  wmin  «ww*  x*$*t  fAtfAjyri  h*  fpucres  rm  *yun 
rm  tut*  cum®*  wpfarm  mmt,  o»#rtyi«»  r{  txfyw  «p*»,  *£  **>  X^^" 
v$arm  rm  ftiovmn  vtu*.  p  K.  T.  And  he  hath  raised  up  an  horn 
of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David  ;  as  he 
spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began :  that  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies, 
end  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us.  All  such  Scripture  songs, 
as  that  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  are  expressed  in  the 
Oriental  poetic  idiom,  resembling  that  of  the  Psalms.  Now,  it 
is  impossible  to  render  these  into  another  language,  with  tolera- 
ble clearness  and  propriety,  without  using  greater  latitude  of 
expression  than  is  necessary  in  translating  plain  prose.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  make  here  a  small  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  The  70th  verse  is  a  parenthesis ;  and,  that 
the  interruption  which  it  gives  to  the  meaning  may,  as  little  as 
possible,  hnrt  perspicuity,  I  have  introduced  it  immediately  af. 
ter  andy  in  the  beginning  of  v.  69.  In  consequence  of  this  trans. 
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position,  the  verb  ty^t  is  more  closely  connected  with  its  regi- 
men rwnpuff.  I  ha?e  also  preferred  the  proper  term,  to  the  trope, 
in  the  translation  of  «f?«<.  Horn  of  salvation,  is  both  too  ob. 
scare,  and  too  little  suited  to  oar  mode  of  speaking,  to  be  fit  for 
admission  into  modern  languages.  When  there  can  be  no  doubt 
abont  the  meaning,  a  translator  ought  not  anxiously  to  trace  fi- 
gures which  do  not  suit  the  language  he  is  writing.  Often  a  me- 
taphor, which  has  energy,  and  even  elegance,  in  one  tongue,  is 
both  dark  and  uncouth  in  another.  For  the  greater  clearness, 
I  hare,  also  rendered  iA***-#,  promised,  a  sense  which  it  often  has 
in  the  prophetic  writings. 

75.  In  piety  and  uprightness,  n  •vwvi/ri  km  itnmuvwn  trfww 
tufttt.  The  two  last  words  tvtnrut  murm,  before  him,  that  is,  God, 
are  a  common  Hebraism,  to  denote  that  the  virtues  mentioned 
are  genuine,  as  under  the  eye  of  God. 

78.  Who  hath  caused  a  light  to  spring  from  on  high  to  visit 
us,  tt  its  §irtTxe$'ief  *f**f  *»«t©a*  i{  o^tff.  £.  T.  Whereby  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.  The  day-spring  is  an 
expression  rather  indefinite.  If  it  mean  the  dawn,  it  is  too  faint 
an  image  for  the  subject.  It  has  been  observed  by  critics,  that 
teiartXt)  is  the  word  used  by  the  Sep,  in  rendering  the  Heb.  no* 
tsemoch,  which  signifies  a  branch,  or  a  young  shoot,  a  name  by 
which  the  Messiah  appears  to  have  been  denominated  by  some 
of  the  Prophets.  The  word  *wmA*  is  also  used  sometimes  to 
denote  the  sun-rising  ;  lastly,  it  signifies  the  East,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens  in  which  he  rises.  That  it  does  not,  in  this 
place,  answer  to  branch,  the  reason  urged  by  Gro.  Ham. 
and  other  commentators,  is  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  natu- 
ral to  speak  of  sending  a  branch,  to  enlighten  those  who  are  in 
darkness,  or  to  direct  their  feet  in  the  way.  If  the  sun,  as  he 
appears  in  rising,  had  been  here  alluded  to,  «v«r<A«  would  not 
have  been  without  the  article.  Besides,  it  is  so  far  justly  argu* 
ed,  by  Wet.  that  the  rising  sun  cannot  be  here  understood  by 
«r«r»A«,  because  the  sun,  when  he  rises,  is  always  in  the  horizon ; 
whereas  this  light  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  on  high,  if  cty**, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  rather  vertical  than  horizontal.  Now, 
the  word  «»«t»*i  imports  not  only  orient,  but  ortus  ;  and  is  alike 
applicable  to  any  light  newly  sprung  up,  or  appearing.  This 
sense  of  the  word  I  have  adopted  here,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press with  perspicuity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  *w*»  tw  MKXiunp.  E.  T. 
All  the  world.  Vul.  Universus  orbis.  Otxufuw  means,  strictly, 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  and  therefore,  snw*  j  nxufun,  all 
the  world,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  But  it  is 
well  known,  that  this  expression  was,  in  ancient  times,  frequent- 
ly employed  to  denote  the  Roman  empire.  It  has,  probably, 
been  a  title  first  assumed  by  the  Romans,  through  arrogance, 
afterwards  given  by  others,  throogh  flattery,  and  at  last  appro- 
priated, by  general  use,  to  this  signification.  That  it  has  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  in  this  place,  is  not,  I  think,  pretended  by 
any.  But  there  are  some  who,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  it 
still  further,  making  it  denote  no  more  than  Judea  and  its  ap- 
pendages, or  all  that  was  under  the  dominion  of  Herod.  Of  this 
opinion  are  several  of  the  learned,  Bin  sens,  Beau*  Dod.  Lardner, 
Pearce,  and  others.  In  support  of  it,  they  have  produced  some 
passages,  in  which  this  phrase,  or  expressions  equivalent,  ap- 
pear to  have  no  larger  signification.  Admitting  their  explana- 
tion of  the  passages  they  produce,  they  are  not  parallel  to  the 
example  in  band.  Such  hyperboles  are  j|Hpd  current,  not  on- 
ly in  the  language  of  the  Evangelists,  bdjrevery  language.  In 
those  cases,  however,  wherein  they  are  introduced,  there  rarely 
fails  to  be  something,  either  in  what  is  spoken,  or  in  the  occasion 
of  speaking,  which  serves  to  explain  the  trope.  For  example ; 
the  term,  a  country,  in  English,  denotes,  properly  a  region  or 
tract  of  land  inhabited  by  a  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  having  the  same  laws.  By  this,  which  is  the  common 
acceptation,  we  should  say  that  England  is  a  country.  Yet  the 
term  is  often  used  without  any  ambiguity,  in  a  more  limited 
sense.  Thus,  to  adopt  a  familiar  illustration :  An  inhabitant 
of  a  country  town,  or  parish,  says  to  one  of  his  neighbours, 
speaking  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  of  their  acquain- 
tance, "  All  the  country  says  that  they  are  soon  to  be  married;" 
yet  so  far  is  he  from  meaning,  by  the  phrase,  all  the  country,  all 
the  people  of  England,  that  he  is  sensible  that  not  a  thousandth 
part  of  them  knows  that  such  persons  exist.  He  means  no  more 
than  all  the  village,  or  all  the  neighbourhood.     Nor  i9  he  in  the 
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smallest  danger  in  speaking  thus,  of  being  misunderstood  by  any 
hearer.  Every  body  perceives  that,  in  such  cases,  the  phrase  has 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  meaning,  according  to  the  sphere  of 
the  persons  spoken  of.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  say, 
"  The  parliament  has  laid  a  tax  on  saddle-horses  throughout  all 
"  the  country  ;"  nobody  could  imagine  that  less  than  England 
were  intended  by  the  term  country,  in  this  application.  Here 
the  term  must  be  considered  as  it  stands  related  to  parliament ; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  that  which,  in  the  style  of  the  legisla- 
ture, would  be  named  the  country.  In  like  manner,  though  it 
might  not  be  extraordinary  that  a  Jew,  addressing  himself  to 
Jews,  and  speaking  of  their  own  people  only,  should  employ  such 
a  hyperbole  as  all  the  vsorld^  for  all  Judea,  it  would  be  exceed, 
ingly  unnatural  in  him,  and,  therefore,  highly  improbable  that 
he  should  use  the  same  terms,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  in  re- 
lating the  resolves  and  decrees  of  the  Roman  emperor,  to  whom 
all  Judea  would  be  very  far  from  appearing  all  the  world,  or 
even  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Jn  reporting  the  orders  given  by 
another,  especially  a  sovereign,  the  reporter  is  presumed  to  con. 
vey  the  ideas,  and  even,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  words,  of  the 
person  or  sovereign  of  whom  he  speaks.  Some  have,  not  improba. 
bly,  supposed,  for  itfkin  the  manner  of  exact  narrators,  that  the 
words  etToyfwp$c3*u^^ktx*tfJLtiii»)  were  the  words  of  the  emperor's 
edict,  and  copied  thence  by  the  Evangelist.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  the  Sy.  interpreter,  as  all  the  other  ancient  interpreters,  un- 
derstood the  words  in  the  same  manner,  nmn  nop  nSs  all  the 
people  of  his  (the  emperor's)  dominions.  I  am  not  insensible, 
that  this  opinion  is  liable  to  objections,  from  the  silence  of  his. 
torians  and  the  improbability  of  the  thing  :  and  though  these  ob- 
jections do  not  appear  to  me  so  formidable,  as  they  do  to  some 
others,  the  examination  of  them,  severally,  would  lead  into  a 
length  of  discussion  but  ill  suited  to  my  design.  I  shall,  there, 
fore,  only  add,  in  general,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  have 
less  scruple  in  admitting  that,  about  a  point  of  this  kind,  the  ex. 
tent  of  the  emperor's  edict  (which  nowise  affects  the  faith  of  a 
Christian),  the  writer  might  have  mistaken,  or  been  misinform, 
ed,  than  in  giving  such  forced  meanings,  and  unnatural  construc- 
tion, to  his  words,  as  tend  but  too  manifestly  to  unsettle  all  Ian. 
guage,  and  render  every  thing  in  words  ambiguous  and  doubtful. 
May  not  that  be  here  called  an  edict,  which  was  no  more  than  a 
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declared  purpose,  a  purpose  too  not  to  be  executed  at  once,  but 
gradually,  as  circumstances  would  permit? 
.  2  Should  be  registered,  «*»yf«0jo-£«<.  £.  T.  Should  be  taxed, 
Vul.  and  Be.  Describeretur.  Er.  Zu.  and  Cas.  Genseretur. 
Our  translators  have,  in  this  instance,  not  so  properly,  in  my 
opinion,  preferred  the  three  last.  AKoypcvpto&ai  is,  strictly,  to 
be  registered,  or  enrolled  ;  ***rip«r£«j,  to  be  taxed.  Almost 
all  the  modern  translations,  I  have  seen,  into  Itn.  Fr.  or  Eng. 
have  adopted  the  former  interpretation.  As  the  register  was 
commonly  made  with  a  view  to  taxing  ;  it  may,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  be,  with  sufficient  propriety,  rendered  in  the  man. 
ner  our  translators,  and  others,  have  done.  However,  as,  in 
this  place,  there  is  some  difficulty,  it  is  better  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  import  of  the  words.  Though  it  was  commonly  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  that  a  register  was  made,  it  was  not  always,  or 
necessarily  so.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  ground  to  believe, 
that  there  was  no  immediate  view  to  taxation,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  Judea.  Herod  (called  the  great)  was  then  alive,  and 
king  of  the  country,  and  though  in  subordination  to  the  Romans, 
of  whom  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  held  his  crown ;  yet,  as 
they  allowed  him  all  the  honours  of  royalty,  there  is  no  ground 
to  think  that  either,  in  his  life.time,  or,  before  the  banishment 
of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  would  directly,  by  their  own 
officers,  levy  any  toll  or  tribute  from  the  people  of  Judea.  Nay, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  that 
they  did  not,  till  after  the  expulsion  of  Archelaus,  when  the 
country  was  annexed  to  Syria,  and  so  became  part  of  a  Roman 
province.  But  it  may  appear  an  objection  to  this  account,  that 
it  should  be  considered  in  an  imperial  edict  as  a  part,  in  any  re* 
spect,  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  that  one  should  be  sent,  by  the 
emperor,  into  the  country,  to  make  an  enrollment  of  the  people. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  as  to  the  name«<Ktyc£ni,  though  it  has  been 
shown,  that  it  was  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  Roman 
empire,  we  ought  not  to  interpret  the  name  empire  too  rigidly, 
as  confined  to  the  provinces  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
Rome.  It  may  well  be  understood  to  comprehend  all  the  conn, 
tries  tributary  to,  or  dependent  on  Rome.  Now,  there  is  one 
important  purpose  that  such  registers,  even  where  no  tax  was 
imposed,  were  well  fitted  to  answer ;  they  enabled  those  haughty 
lords  of  the  world  to  know  the  state  of  their  dependencies,  and 
vol.  ?v.  34 
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to  form  a  judgment  both  as  to  the  sums  of  money  which  might 
lie  reasonably  exacted  from  their  respective  princes,  and  as  to 
tlpe  number  of  soldiers  which  might  be  obtained  in  case  of  war. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  when  a  census  was  making  of  the 
empire,  properly  so  called,  the  enrollment  of  the  families  might 
be  extended  to  Judea,  with  a  view  to  the  exaction  of  .an  oath  of 
fidelity,  as  Wet.  supposes,  founding  his  opinion  on  a  passage  of 
Josephus,  and  with  no  design  of  taxing  the  country  then.  Yet 
the  register,  taken  at  that  time,  might  be  afterwards  used  by  the 
Romans,  for  assisting  them  in  levying  a  tax. 

%  This  first  register  took  effect  when  Cyrenius  was  president 
of  Syria,  *vnj  9  **ro*/{etQn  icprm  rytnre,  vyipAvaum*  r*c  Xvputf  Kv. 

{tpiv.  E.  T.  And  this  taxing  was  first  madey  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria.  Vul.  Hate  descriptio  prima  facta  est 
a  preside  Syria  Cyrino.  About  the  import  of  this  verse,  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  critics.  Yet,  when 
we  attend  to  it,  as  it  lies,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
knowledge  we  derive  from  another  quarter,  we  should  hardly 
think  there  were  a  verse  in  the  Gospel  about  which  there  is  less 
scope  foT  doubt.  That  which  has  principally  given  rise  to  the 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  on  this  subject,  is  a  passage  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  b.  IS.  c.  1.),  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  tax 
levied  by  Cyrenius,  which  was  the  first  imposed  on  the  people 
by  the  Romans,  na^pened  about  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the 
time  here  spoken  of  by  L. ;  for,  according  to  Josephus,  it  was 
after  the  expulsion  of  Archelaus,  when  Judea  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.  As,  at  the  time  when  that  his- 
torian wrote,  the  event  was  both  recent  and  memorable,  it  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  an  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Gal li lee,  which 

'  though  soon  quelled  to  appearance,  became  the  latent  source  of 
a  war,  that  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation ;  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  that  historian  could  either  have  erred  through  igno- 
rance, or  have  attempted  wilfully  to  misrepresent  what  must  have 
been  known  to  thousands  then  living.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
with  Maldonat,  and  others,  cut  short  the  matter  at  once,  by  sa- 

,  crincing  the  credit  of  the  historian  to  the  authority  of  the  Evan. 
gelist;  because  this  will  be  found,  infthe  issue,  to  do  a  material 
injury  to  the  Evangelist  himself.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  which,  in  cases  of. 
this  kind,  is  too  often  done,  we  can  explain  them,  so  as  not  to  lgff 
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inconsistent  with  the  account  given  by  the  historian.  And,  first, 
as  to  the  attempts  which  hare  been  made  by  others,  with  the 
same  view  ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that,  some  are  for 
extirpating  this  Terse  altogether,  as  an  interpolation*    This  is 
an  expeditious  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  see  some  learned  men,  in  this  age,  so  ready  to  adopt ; 
though,  it  must  be  owned,  this  expedient  tends  very  much  to 
shorten  the  critic's  labour.  '  But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this, 
that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and,  I  will  add,  a  most  Kcevtioue 
hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  pretended,  that  there  is  a  single 
MS*  or  edition,  ancient  translation,  or  commentary,  in  which  the 
Terse  is  wanting.     When  the  thing,  therefore,  is  properly  view- 
ed, we  have  here  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  numerous  and  venerable, 
the  same  by  whom  the  Gospel  itself  is  attested  to  us,  in  opposi. 
tion  to  a  mere  possibility.     Of  the  same  kind  is  the  substitution 
of  Saturninus  or  Quintilius  for  Cyrenius.     Others-,  more  mode- 
rate,  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  rendering  it,  after  The.  This  register  was 
made  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria;  and,  for  this 
sense  and  application  of  the  superlative  *?**••$,  for  the  compara- 
tive TprtpS)  examples  are  quoted  from  the  Gospel  of  J.     Thus, 
wp*r«t  jur  9*,  He  was  before  me,  J.  i.  15.  30.  and  tpu  vp#m 
*ftm  pufuo^uf^  It  hated  me  before  it  hated  youy  xt,  i&     For. 
some  time  past,  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  hare  been 
the  most  favoured  by  interpreters,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Now,  there  are  several  considerations  which  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  such  an  idiom  in  the  present  case.     First,  among  the  sa- 
cred writers,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Evangelist  J.     No. 
thing  similar  is  found  in  this  Gospel  or  the  Acts,  both  written 
by  L.  nor  in  any  other  writer  of  the  N.  T.     1  see  no  reason  to 
consider  it  as  an  Hellenistic  idiom,  being  without  example  in  the 
Sep.     Nor  can  it  be  called  Oriental,  as  the  Orientals  have  nei- 
ther comparatives  nor  superlatives,  but  express  the  meaning 
of  both  by  periphrasis.    Secondly,  The  expressions  are  not  sir 
milar.     In  such  anomalous  phrases,  the.  discovery  of  the  sense 
depends  on  the  strictest  observance  of  the  arrangement.    ty*?-*, 
in  the  instances  quoted,  is  immediately  prefixed,  like  a  prepost-' 
tion,  to  the  word  it  governs :  thus,  *?#t#«  ^*,  *?**■•?  «fu»»,-*> 
wbereas,  here,  it  is  separated  from  the  word  governed,  Kp&utt, 
both  by  the  verb  fyi»tr«,  and  by  other  terms  intervening.  Thirdly. 
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if  the  Evangelist  meant  to  tell  us  that  this  register  was  prior 
to  another  taken  by  Cyrenius,  he  ought  to  have  said,  vrpmi  n& 
[wxoyp*P%]  Kjupjf**'  And  if  he  meant  to  tell  us  that  it  was 
before  Cyrenius  was  governor,  he  ought  to  hare  said,  either  srf*. 
**  *?  nytfuuvHf  Kvfipf**,'  or  wyarrj  r«  jytpuucts  Kitptitut.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  can  the  examples  quoted  from  J.  serve  to  authorize  a 
construction  evwy  way  so  irregular  as  this  of  L.  is,  on  their  hy- 
pothesis. I  will  add,  fourthly,  that,  in  regard  to  the  quotations 
from  J.  though  the  expression  is  not  strictly  grammatical,  it  has 
that  simplicity  and  plainness* which  warrant  us  to  affirm,  that  it 
readily  suggests  the  meaning  to  every  attentive  reader.  With 
respect,  to  this  passage  of  L.  we  may  justly  affirm  the  reverse, 
that  no  person  ever  did,  or  could,  imagine  the  interpretation 
devised,  who  had  not  previously  heard'of  an  inconsistency  which 
the  obvious  interpretation  bore  to  the  report  of  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, and  who  was  not  in  quest  of  something,  in  the  way  of  ex* 
planation,  which  might  reconcile  them.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardner,  to  whose  labours  the 
Christian  world  is  so  highly  indebted,  is  not  without  its  diffieul. 
ties.     But  of  this  presently. 

*  Hyfpfffiwffw— Kvfvritu*  There  are  two  questions  to  which 
this  participle  gives  rise ;  one  concerning  the  import  of  the  word 
aV<P"'>  the  other  concerning  the  intention  of  the  participial  forna 
«V'P«"<»"'**  here  employed.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  evident*  that 
vV*/<**?,  in  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  president  of  a  province,  but  is  used  with  a  good  deal 
of  latitude,  being  given  also  to  the  imperial  procurators,  such  as 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  even  to  the  prefects,  who  had  the  principal 
charge  of  any  business.  It  is  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
here  applied  to  Cyrenius  (or,  as  Tacitus  calls  him,  Quin'nius), 
who  certainly  was  not,  in  Herod's  lifetime,  president  or  gover- 
nor of  Syria.  But,  on  this  point,  I  do  not  find  any  difference 
amongst  interpreters.  As  to,  the  second,  it  is  made  a  question, 
whether  *ytp*uvrrH  ought  to  be  understood  as  the  genitive  ab- 
solute of  the  participle,  and,  consequently,  as  intended  to  ex- 
press the  time  when  the  event  mentioned  took  place ;  or,  asequi* 
valent  to  the  appellative  nytftm,  and  serving  merely  as  a  title  de- 
rived from  an  office,  which  Cyrenius,  some  time  or  other,  either 
before  or  after,  possessed,  and  being  in  the  genitive,  as  agreeing 
with  Jtyww,  which  is  governed  by  mafy&pn.  Those  who  construe 
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the  sentence  to  this  maimer,  render  it  thus :  This  was  the  first 
assessment  qf  Cyftnius  governor  of  Syria.    It  is  this  mode  of 
fnterpretatipn,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Lardner,  as  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  reader's  consideration  the  following 
reflections.    It  cannot  be  doubted  the  participle  present  eften 
supplies  the  place  of  an  appellatire ;  but,  in  such  cases,  if  I  re- 
member right,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  distinguish  it  by  the 
article*    Thus  it  is :  •  /kKrr<£#r,  •  4r«f*£«9,  i  miy******,  «<  •<*•• 
if»r$f9  01  x*>fum?T$<.    On  the  contrary,  when  the  participle  is 
used  as  a  participle,  and  particularly,  when  it  is  in  the  genitive 
absolute,  it  has  not  the  article.     Should  it  be  argued,  that  it 
most,  nevertheless,  be  a  noun  in  this  place,  because  it  governs 
the  genitive,  and  not  the  case,  of  the  verb;  I  answer,  that  the 
tame  circumstance  (not  unusual  in  Gr.)  takes  place  in  all  the 
examples  shortly  to  be  produced,  as  to  which,  there  never  was 
any  doubt  that  the  words  were  to  be  understood  merely  as  par- 
ticiples in  the  genitive  absolute.   Secondly,  no  way  can  be  more 
proper  for  attaining  the  sense  of  an  author,  in  places  where  it 
may  be  doubtful,  than  by  comparing  those  with  similar  expres- 
sions in  other  places  of  that  author,  about  which  all  interpreters 
are  agreed.    Now,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  similarity  in  con. 
rt ruction,  than  that  which  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter 
bears  to  the  verse  under  examination :  'HY$p**wtv*  ihnm  tux*. 
ru  *v*  Unfa** ,  um  mfattpmf  vm  Trntohmm  'H^viW,  0«Aersr*  i$  rp 
miiXp*  m#v  *•*¥*£  AP"***  **f  hvpum*  *§  T{*#*nf  */»*  £«£«*,  *}  Av. 
**»ur  th$  A&Awik  rey«gjBi/n»<'  ■  fryim»ga*«  6«p  t*t  \»at*np.     There 
cannot  be  a  greater  coincidence  in  syntax,  than  there  is  in  the 
two  passages  now  compared,  insomuch  that,  if  there  he  no  ambU 
guity  in  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  (and  I  have  never 
heard  it  said  that  there  is),  neither  is  there  (notwithstanding  the 
learned  doctor's  remark)  any  ambiguity  in  the  original  of  the 
passage  under  examination.    The  similarity,  in  both,  is  strik. 
ingt  upon  the  slightest  attention.    The  present  participles  in  the 
genitive,  without  the  article,  the  first  of  these  participles,  *?"**» 
mam*,  the  same  in  both,  and  all  of  these  governing  the  genitive, 
and  not  the  accusative,  the  occasion  of  introducing  these  circum- 
stances also  similar.  Now,  it  was  never  questioned  that  the  par. 
tkipks  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  are  merely  parti, 
ciples  in  the  genitive  absolute,  employed  solely  for  ascertaining 
the  time  when  John's  ministry  commenced,    I  shall  bring  an*-. 
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ther  example  from  the  same  author,  whtch  is  also  similar  in  every 
circumstance,  (Acts  xviii.  12.) :  TaXhienoq  it  «v$trtr*Tfwrra$  m 
A%*t&$)  x*rt7nrn*'t*9  «/  Ix&ccut  r&>  UttuXm         .   When  Galiio  was 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  the  J  exes  made  insurrection  against  Paul 
This  is  no  Hellenistic  idiom  of  the  Evangelist,  it  is  perfectly 
classical;  da-orrwr**  being  often  used  by  the  Gr.  writers  of 
Roman  affairs,  as  corresponding  to  consulibus  in  La.  for  mark- 
ing, by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  office,  the  date  of  an  event 
or  transaction .  mentioned.     The  remark,  therefore,  that  names 
of  office,  and  participles  supplying  the  place  of  such  names,  do 
not  always  imply  that  the  office  was  possessed  at  the  very  time 
to  which  the  action  or  event  refers,  though  certainly  true,  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.     The  words,  expressed  in  the 
precise  manner  above  explained,  can  be  neither  names  of  office, 
nor  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  such-  names,  but 
participles  of  the  present,  specially  intended  for  fixing  the  cir-  ' 
cumstance  of  time.     I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  this  hypothesis 
of  Lardner  (though  at  first  inclinable  to  it),  without  infringing 
the  common  rules  of  Syntax,  and  doing  injury  to  the  manner  of 
the  sacred  writer ;  I  may  rather  say,  to  his  meaning,  manifestly 
shown,  from  instances  in  other  places  entirely  similar.  Further, 
had  it  been  the  Evangelist's  intention  to  signify  that  the  register 
was  made  by  Cyrenius,  the  proper  expression  would  have  been 
faro  Kvppiti ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  clearly  been  (what 
it  must  have  been  the  writer's  intention  to  represent  it)  the 
register  only  of  the  empire  rw  •<x&/u*iw,   executed  by  Cyre- 
nius.    One  would  think  that  the  author  of  the  Vul.  had  found 
the  preposition  in  the  Gr.  MS.'  he  used,  as  we  read,  in  his  trans- 
lation, a  pr aside  Sgriw  Cyrino.     But  some  critics  of  the  La. 
*  Church,  particularly  Maldonat,  reject  the  preposition  as  in- 
terpolated.    Si.  evidently  suspects  it,  and  observes  that,  in  the 
margin  of  some  MS.  La.  Bibles,  it  is  corrected  in  the  notes  call- 
ed correctoria.     Now,  as  this  reading  has  no  countenance  from 
Gr.  MSS.  aneient  commentaries,  or  printed  editions,  it  is  enti- 
tled to  no  regard.    And,  if  it  were,  the  only  difference  it  would 
make  on  the  sentence  is  this :  the  present  reading  implies  ne 
more,  than  that  the  event  happened  during  the  presidency  of  Cy. 
renius,  the  other  would  denote  also  that  it  was  done  by  him-; 
for  jytfunvoiTi)  without  the  article,  wonld  still  be  a  participle, 
and  not  a  noun. 
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3  On  all  these  accounts,  I  approve  more  the  way  suggested  by 
Wet.  for  removing  the  difficulty,  by  the  explanation  of  the  verb 
iyt9$r*,  than  by  putting  the  construction  to  the  torture,  to  wrest 
a  meaning  from  the  sentence  which  otherwise  it  would  never  yield. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  verb  ytnTfyu  has,  in  the  N.  T.  other  senses, 
beside  the  roos£  common  ones,  to  be,  to  become,  to  be  made,  to 
be  far*,  to  happen.  And  of  those  other  meanings,  less  usual, 
but  sufficiently  warranted,  the  most  applicable  here  is,  to  take 
effect^  to  produce  its  ordinary  consequences.  An  example  of 
this  sense  we  have,  Mt  v.  18.  ««$  *•  xvefrAfo  «  vp*9&>  tuu  n  yi,  i*- 
tx  t$  9  fuot  KtpMtc  a  fm  TtttftMn  **»  r*  *°M#  i**  **  ir*9T*  yvnfrcu  : 
rendered  in  this  version;  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  perish, 
than  one  iota,  or  one  tiUle  of  the  law  shall  perish,  without  at- 
taining its  end*  The  last  clause  is  to  the  same  purpose  in  the 
E.  T.  Till  all  be  fulfilled.  Prom  the  connection  of  the  verse 
with  that  immediately  preceding,  it  is  evident  that  the  verb  ym<r- 
$*4  is  used  in  the  one,  in  the  same  sense  with  jrAtywu  in  the 
other :  a*  nhkf  ««r«Avr«i  «aa*  *7Uy«c-a/.  For  the  import  of  the 
word  trAyfffow  in  that  passage,  see  the  note  in  this  version.  We 
have  another  example  in  the  same  Gospel,  vi.  10.  ni  hrr»  r*  &- 
btpuc  ex,  Thif  will  be  done.;  that  is,  take  effect,  be  executed' 
The  same*  phrase  occurs  also,  xxyi.  42.  L.  xi.  %  and  nearly,  the 
same,  xxii.  42.  fui  r§  B-eJw*  ftov,  *M*  to  vet  ytttrS*.  Again,  Mt. 
xviii.  10.  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the  request  which  two  or  three 
of  his  disciples  shall  agree  in  making,  says,  yvnpvre*  avrw,  it 
shall  be  accomplished  for  them,  it  shall  have  the  desired  effect. 
I  shall  produce  but  one  other  example,  1  Cor,  xv.  54.  tot$  ytuj- 
*itcu  toy®*  *  ytyftafqu*®;  %MTtwbs  o  $«tf<xr®-  «$  uk&*z  Then 
that  saying  of  scripture  shall  be  accomplished,  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  of  victory.  Now,  let  it  be  remarked  that,  in  the  most 
common  acceptation  of  the  v*rb  ym/uu,  a  law  is  made,  ynsreu, 
when  it  is  enacted,  not  when  it  is  obeyed ;  a  request,  when  it  is 
presented,  not  when  it  is  granted  ;  a  promise,  when  it  is  given,  not 
-when  it  is  performed ;  a  prediction,  when  it  is  announced,  not 
when  it  ia  fulfilled.  Yet  it  is  in  the  latter  only,  though  less  com- 
mon meaning,  that  the  verb,  in  all  the  instances  above  produced, 
is,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  interpreters,  to  be  understood. 
There  is  only  one  small  point  in  which  this  solution  appears  to 
differ  from  that  given  by  Wet.  He,  if  I  mistake  not,  retains  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  yerb  yrw««w?  and,  in  defence  of  the  ex- 
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pressien,  argues,  that  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  done  by 
that  person  by  whom  it  was  finished,  although  it  had  been  begun 
and  carried  on  by  others.  But  to  say  that  a  business  enjoined  " 
so  early  by  Augustus,  was  performed  so  long  after  by  Cyrenius, 
or  during  his  government,  gives  immediate  scope  for  the  ques. 
tion,  '  Where  was,  then,  the  necessity  that  Joseph  should  make 
'  a  journey  to  Bethlehem,  to  be  registered,  with  Mary  his  espous- 
'  ed  wife,  ten  or  eleven  years  before  ?'  And  even  if  it  should  be 
expressed  that  the  business  was  at  that  time  completed,  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  in  a  country  no  larger  than  Judea,  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order  should  have  required  so  long  a  time.  In  the 
way  I  have  Tendered  it,  both  objections  are  obviated :  the  regis* 
ter  (whatever  was  the  intention  of  it)  was  made  in  Herod's  time, 
but  had  then  little  or  no  consequences*  When,  after  the  depo- 
sition and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Judea  was  annexed  to  Sy- 
ria, and  converted  intoa  province,  the  register  of  the  inhabitants^ 
formerly  taken,  served  as  a  directory  for  laying  on  the  census, 
to  which  the  country  was  then  subjected.  Not  but  that^there 
must  have  happened  considerable  changes  on  the  people  during 
that  period.  But  the  errors  which  these  changes  might  occasion 
could,  with  proper  attention,  be  easily  rectified.  And  thus,  it 
might  be  justly  said,  that  an  enrolment  which  had  been  made 
several  years  before,  did  not  take  effect,  or  produce  consequen- 
ces worthy  of  notice,  till  then.  This  solution  does  not  differ, 
in  the  result,  from  that  given  by  Whiston,  and  approved  by  Pri- 
deaux,  but  it  differs  in  the  method  of  educing  the  conclusion, 
amongst  other  objections  to  which  Whiston's  method  is  exposed, 
one  is,  that  if  the  sense  of  #*ry{*pv  had  been  as  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  verb  «sr«9y«^tp«i,  in  the  preceding  verse,  as  he  makes 
it,  the  historian  would  not  have  introduced  it  with  the  demon- 
strative pronoun,  and  said,  'Avnt «  «f*»>£«$9,  which  plainly  re- 
fers us,  for  its  meaning,  to  the  verb,  its  conjugate,  he  had  imme- 
diately used.  This,  upon  the  whole,  is  my  opinion  of  this  puz. 
zKng  question.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  I  offer  * 
it  only  as  what  appears  to  me  a  plausible  way  of  solving  thedif. 
ficulty,  without  violating  the  syntax ;  but  am  far  from  having 
that  confidence  in  it  wherewith  some  critics  express  themselves 
concerning  solutions  which,  to  speak  moderately,  are  not  less  ex. 
eeptionable. 
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7.  Laid  him  in  a  manger,  ttnnAn*  *ur»  $r  m  Qatmt*  Bishop 
..Pearce  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  word  firm  is  here  meant  a  bag 
of  coarse  cloth,  like  those  out  of  which  the  horses  of  our  troop. 
en  are  fed  when  encamped.  This  bag  he  supposes  to  hate  been 
fastened  to  the  wall>  or  some  other  part,  not  of  the  stable,  but 
of  the  guest-chamber,  or  room  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  were  lodged,  in  which  guest-chamber, 
intended  solely  for  accommodating  human  creatures,  and  not 
cattle,  there  was  a  manger,  but  there  was  no  bed ;  and  this  oblig* 
ed  Mary  to  hare  recourse  to  the  manger  for  laying  her  child  in. 
What  could  have  led  a  man  of  Dr.  Pearce's  abilities  to  adopt  an 
hypothesis  so  ill  compacted,  as  well  as  unsupported,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  Perhaps  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  notion 
that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  should,  on  that  occasion,  have  had 
no  better  accommodation  than  what  a  stable  could  afford.  But 
in  all  such  cases,  the  reflection  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  our 
minds,  that  what  we,  are  Inquiring  into  is  not  a  matter  of  theory, 
but  a  point  of  fact ;  concerning  the  evidence  of  which,  we  shall 
never  be  capable  of  judging  with  impartiality,  if  we  have  allow- 
ed our  minds  to  be  preoccupied  with  vain  conceptions,  in  rela- 
tion to  fitness  and  dignity,  of  which  we  are  not  competent  judges; 
If,  along  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  there  be  nothing.that 
contradicts  the  manifest  principles  of  the  understanding,  or 
shocks  that  sense  #f  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  law  of  God 
written  on  our  hearts,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  For  that  there* 
should  be  things  astonishing,  or  even  unaccountable,  in  transac- 
tions sojar  superior  to  every  other  object  of  our  meditations,  is 
what  we  ought  in  reason  to  expect,  ever  remembering,  that  God's 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  are  our  ways  his  ways.  Mr. 
Harmer,  [see  Observations  vol.  i.  p.  44$.  ed.  2d.]  says,  that  as 
the  horses  in  the  East  eat  chiefly  barley,  they  do  not  eat  it  out  of 
a  manger,  as  with  us  (for  they  have  no  mangers),  but  out  of  bag9 
of  haircloth,  which  are  hung  about  their  heads  for  that  purpose. 
*From  this  observation  of  Bishop  Pearce's,  Dr.  Priestley  has 
'  drawn  a  conclusion,  in  a  great  measure  the  reverse,  to  wit,  that 
they  were  all  in  a  stable,  but  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  man- 
ger of  any  kind,  the  wordf***,  on  his  hypothesis,  meaning  only 
*table.  That  the  word  <fmrm  means  stable,  or  rather  stall,  as  well  a* 
manger,  is  admitted.  Manger  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
signification,  and  the  other  meaning,  stali,  to  have  arisen  from  a 
vol.  iv.  SS  % 
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synecdoche  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  in  La,  tectum  is  sometimes 
used  for  domus,  and  puppis  for  navis  ;  or,  as  in  Eng.  $aii  for 
ship.  But,  abstracting  from  all  other  considerations,  the  words 
of  the  original  are  unfavourable  to  that  philosopher's  interpre- 
tation ;  «hk*jhv  our**  tt  td  Qcmn  obviously  implies,  that  this  was 
the  place  wherein  the  child  was  laid,  and  whereby  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  point  of  place,  not  only  from  those  without  doors, 
but  from  those  within.  The  Doctor  has  indeed  attempted  to  giro 
such  a  turn  to  the  words,  as  may  make  0  r*  <p*m  relate  in  com. 
mon  to  all  the  three  preceding  verbs,  truuf,  t<nc*^ymmmy  and 
tnHxXtftf ;  but,  with  what  success,  must  be  submitted  to  the  learn, 
ed.  To  mention  the  laying  of  a  child,  without  saying  where,  is 
a  very  blank  sort  of  information  :  and  when  the  place  is  named, 
we  expect  it  to  be  what  particularly  marks  the  situation  of  the 
child,  and  not  what  he  has  in  common  with  those  who  thus  dis- 
pose of  him,  and  perhaps  with  many  others.  If  Mary  had  borne 
Jesus  in  her  own  house,  would  it  havenbeen  natural  to  say,  She 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and  swathed  him,  and  laid  him, 
without  adding  a  word,  such  as  in  a  cradle,  or  on  a  couch,  to  de- 
note where  ?  But  if,  for  explanation,  it  had  been  added  simply  iff 
the  housey  or  there ,  we  should  have  surely  thought  the  whole  clause 
exceedingly  superfluous  ;  for  who  ean  supposB  that  she  would 
have  taken  him  to  another  house  ?  It  strengthens  my  argument, 
that  the  word  Qmttn  occurs  again  twice  in  this  chapter,  and  is 
always  connected  with  the  position  of  the  child,  ««*p«w  n  r*  $*r- 
i*.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  i»  r»  ^amj  may  relate 
equally,  as  Dr.  Priestley  explains  it,  to  all  who  bad  been  nam- 
ed. If  the  word  x#*pm»  had  not  been  subjoined  to  fttQfr,  I 
should  admit  the  plausibility  of  this  exposition  ;  but  the  parti- 
ciple tuuuHf,  as  has  been  observed,  requires  some  such  supple- 
ment, and  consequently  appropriates  what  follows  as  the  full 
expression  of  the  situation  of  the  babe.  But  to  return  to  bishop 
Pearce's  exposition :  on  what  authority  a  bag  made  of  goat's 
hair  is  believed  to  have  been  called  4>*m>,  he  has  not  thought  fit 
to  inform  us.  The  like  contrivance  amongst  ourselves,  thou&h 
very  common,  we  never  call  a  manger.  The  very  quotations 
produced  by  Dr.  Pearce  confute  his  hypothesis.  Homer  repre- 
sents the  horse  as  chained  to  the  $*rv«,  and  getting  loose  from  it 
only  by  breaking  his  chain.  Could  he  mean  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  secured  by  being  bound  to  a  haircloth  bag,  and  not  to 
something  whid|  he  cpuld  not  carry  off  I    The  quotation  from 
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Virgil  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  abruptis  fugit  prmsepia 
vinclt's.     Those  tags,  Harmer  tells  us,  are  hong  about  the  heads 
of  the  cattle ;  but  surely  they  could  nerer  occasion  the  breaking 
•f  either  chain  or  halter.     It  may  be  asked,  What  shall  we  say 
then  to  the  authorities  produced  by  Harmer,  to  wit,  D'  Arvieux, 
Thevenot,  and  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  affirm,  that  they  use  no 
mangers  in  the  East,  unless  we  bestow  that  name  on  the  coarse 
bags  above  described  ?  We  will  say  that  we  admit  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses,  as  evidence  not  only  of  what  they  saw  them, 
'selves,  but  of  what  was  then  customary  in  the  countries 'which 
•  they  visited.     At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  admit  it  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  what  had  been  the  practice  there,  seventeen  hundred 
years  before,  especially  when,  as  to  the  more  ancient  usages,  we 
have  direct  testimony  that  they  were  different.     There  is  here  no 
opposition  of  testimony.     We  find,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
believing  both.     The  one  concerns  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  other  that  of  the  first 
century  alone.     To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  affirmed,  and  is 
doubtless  true,  that  the  Asiatics  are  not  so  changeable  as  the 
Europeans,  in  what  regards  their  manners  and  customs.     But 
were  we  to  conclude  thence,  that  they  never  change  at  all,  we 
should  err  more  widely  than  if  we  should  believe  them  as  fickle 
as  ourselves.     The  difference  is  only  in  degree.     I  have  tod  oc- 
casion, in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations,  to  indicate  and  to  trace 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  obtained  in  opinions,  tn  man. 
ners,  and  customs,  and  even  in  the  import  of  words.     Man  is 
naturally  mutable,  and  mutability,  in  some  degree,  cleaves  to 
every  thing  that  is  human.     It  is  indeed  impossible  that  the  re- 
volutions  (or  changes  affecting  whole  kingdoms  and  states)  to 
which  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries  have  been  subjected, 
should  not  have  produced  great  and  numerous  alterations  in  all 
the  respects  above-mentioned.     Their  conquerors  too,  in  diffe- 
rent ages,  have  mostly  been  nations  exceedingly  different  from 
one  another,  both  in  political  principles  and  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies, the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the  Grecians,  the  Romans,  the 
Arabians,  and  last  of  all  the  Turks.     Are  changes  in  govern- 
ment, such  as  these,  compatible  with  a  perfect  uniformity  in  their 
fashions  and  customs  ?  No  certainly.     Let  it  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  such  observations  as  those  of 
Harmer.,    This  is  far  from  my  intention.     I  know  that,  in  many 
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cases,  *hey  nay  be  very  useful,  and  several  of  these  nmde  by  that 
learned  author,  undoubtedly,  are  so;  but  all  observation*  of 
that  kind  are  then  most  safely  applied,  when  they  threw  light 
upon  a  passage  of  Scripture  which,  misled  by  our  own  customs, 
we  find  obscure ;  and  not  when  they  serve  to  darken  what  is  ex* 
pressed  both  plainly  and  explicitly.     If  a  present  custom  in  the 
East,  applied  to  any  ancient  fact  recorded,  makes  a  passage 
clear  which .  is  otherwise  inexplicable,  it  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, and  in  some  cases  even  a  proof,  that  their  present  it 
the  continuation  of  their  ancient  practice.     But  let  it  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  founded  on  as  an  axiom,  that  whatever  is 
used  at  present  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  always  so,  or  that 
whatever  was  once  their  fashion,  is  the  fashion  with  them  still; 
than  both  which  nothing  can  be  more  evidently  false.     As  to  the 
point  in  question,  the  word  p«r*  is  used  in  the  Sep.  as  the  ver- 
sion of  a  Heb.  word,  which  manifestly  denotes  the  manger,  crib, 
or  vessel,  in  a  stable,  out  of  which  the  cattle  eat.     The  Heb* 
atm  ebus,  which  is  so  rendered,  appears,  both  from  etymology 
and  from  use,  to  be  of  this  import.    See  Job  xxxix*  0.  Is.  i.  3. 
Frov.  xiv.  4.     The  same  may  be  said,  with  truth,  of  the  Syriae 
word  an*  auria,  by  which  it  is  translated  in  that  ancient  version  ; 
and  as  to  the  Gr.  term  Phavorinus  says,  fecmmiQ*  wu^mym  ym- 
*«<•    But  though  enough  has  been  said  to  remove  so  slight  a 
presumption  founded  on  their  present  customs,  I  shall,  on  this 
article, 'gt ve  positive  evidence,  both  that  the  practice  was  in  Asia, 
in  ancient  times,  to  feed  their  cattle  out  of  mangers,  or  vessel* 
made  of  durable  materials,  as  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  and  thai  it 
was  actually  in  such  a  vessel  that  our  Lord  was  laid.  First,  that 
mangers  were  used  in  Asia,  particularly  by  the  Persians,  of 
whom  Harmer  tells  us,  from  Thevenot,  that  at  present  they  have 
in  their  stables  no  such  implement ;  the  authority  of  Herodotus 
*will  put  beyond  dispute.     In  relating  the  final  victory  obtained 
by  the  Greeks  oyer  the  Persians,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
latter  but  of  Greece,  he  acquaints  us  that  the  tent  of  Mardoaius, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Persian  army,  was  pillaged,  and 
that  there  was  found  in  it  a  brazen  manger  for  his  horses,  which, 
on  account  of  its  singular  beauty,  was  presented  to  the  goddess 
Alea  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  it  was  deposited.   His  words  are 
[1.  ix.j,  T«f  rxmm  rg  AUf&fiv  art  [Ttytnrm]  tcev  it  JV^gmmmfc 
tm  rt  *AA*  t{  ttvrm  *,  m*  Q*vnft  rm  \wwtn  t*r<t$  £«A«tP  xmmm  j£  StH 
«£#W*  rn>  (taw  0anrwr«tffl»t  rw  M«f  Aw*  mttBte-eu  <*  rpr  *p»  rmA*** 
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Ah**tm*  Nobody  will  pretend  that  the  historian  eould  mean 
that  Mardonius  carried  about  with  him  a  brags  stable  for  his 
horses,  which  the  Greeks  found  in  his  tent.  Every  circumstance 
ef  the  story  adds  to  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  but  more  especial* 
ly  of  that  point  with  which  alone  my  argument  is  concerned. 
We  have  here  the  testimony  of  an  historian  worthy  of  credit, 
particularly  in  matters  which  fell  within  his  own  knowledge, 
which,  when  he  wrote,  were  recent  in  respect  of  time,  and  in  re. 
spect  of  place,  transacted  on  the  most  public  theatre,  at  that 
titto,  in  the  world ;  a  testimony,  besides,  with  the  best  means  of 
confuting  which,  if  it  had  been  false,  he  furnished  his  contempo- 
raries, by  telling  them  where  this  curious  peice  of  furniture  was 
to  be  seen.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  story  is  still 
stronger  evidence  that  the  Persians  were' then  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  mangers,  than  it  is  of  the  particular  fact  related.  Had  it 
answered  any  purpose  to  the  historian  to  tell  a  falsehood,  he 
would  never  have  contrived  a  falsehood  notoriously  contradictor 
ry  to  the  Persian  customs,  at  that  time  well  known  in  Greece. . 
Neither  could  he  himself  be  ignorant  of  their  customs.'  Not  to 
mention  his  extensive  knowledge,  he  was  an*  Asiatic,  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  and  con. 
sequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  dominions.  To 
this  testimony  I  shall  add  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  of  the 
Fathers  after  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles ;  he  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  says  expressly,  that  when 
Joseph  could  find  no  place  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem  to  lodge 
in,  he  betook  himself  to  a  cave  near  it,  and  that,  when  they  were 
there,  Mary  bore  the  Messiah,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger.  His 
words  are  [Dial,  cum  Try  phone],  Esr«#«y  I*r«p  v*  etyji  §y  r*  «*- 
put  t»Htn  vh  xMrutorW)  »  vmitou*  rsn  rvtpyyvt  **&  x&fiu*  **r*Aw#,  j£ 
Tort  turrmf  vrrm  f«e#,  trmxfii  V  M«f  <*  rev  £?«*"«»  *J  tt  Qxrii  tunrvi  trt- 
$H*t§.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  here  the 
nr*A*«»,  where  Joseph  and  Mary  were  lodged,  is  distinguished 
from  the  Qann  where  she  laid  the  infant.  Such  natural  caves  as 
could  in  a  strait  afford  shelter  both  to  men  and  cattle,  were  not 
uncommon  in  that  country ;  and  a  principle  of  humanity  or  of 
hospitality,  for  which  the  ancients  were  remarkable,  might  in. 
fiuenoe  the  people  to  bestow  some  labour  upon  them,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  commodious.  This,  at  least,  is  not  an  im- 
plausible way  of  accounting  for  their  finding  a  manger,  and  per. 
haps  some  other  conveniences,  in  such  a  place.      But,  whatever 
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be  in  this,  for  I  am  nowise  interested  to  promote  the  credit  of 
the  tradition,  though  very  ancient ;  and  though  Origen,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century,  confirms  it,  telling  us,  that  at  Beth, 
lehem  they  showed  the  cave  wherein  Jesus  was  born,  and  the 
manger  in  the  cave  wherein  he  was  swathed  (contra  Celsum, 
Artywrcf  t#  &  3n$Xttpi  ovrnXgiw  %iri*  *  ymalv,  *£  «*  n  r#  nmikM*  (petrni 
ft  9  fTTttf/Mf^fi) ;  from  these  testimonies  it  is  very  evident,  that 
in  those  days  such  implements  in  a  stable,  as  we  call  mangers, 
were  well  known,  and  in  common  use  in  Judea.  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Justin  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  having  been 
born  in  Neapolis  of  Samaria,  the  city  which,  in  Scripture,  is 
called  Shechem  and  Sichar.  Origen  also  had  lived  some  time 
in  the  country.  In  which  way  soever,  therefore,  we  understand 
the  story  of  the  cave,  related  by  Justin,  as  a  fiction,  or  as  a  (act, 
it  is  a  fall  proof  that  they  were  not  then  unacquainted  with  the 
hbo  of  mangers. 

3  In  the  house  allotted  to  strangers,  r»  rm  %*x*>j>f**Tt.  E.  T. 
In  the  inn.  I  shall,  here,  not  only  for  the  vindication  of  the  ver- 
sion, but  for  the  further  illustration  of  the  whole  passage,  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  houses  built  in  the  East,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  Busebequius,  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  from  the 
emperors  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  Turkish  polity  and  manners,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  where,  on  the  public  service,  he  had  also  occasion  to  be, 
mentions  (Epis.  1.)  three  sorts  of  houses  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  The  first  is  the  caravansary,  the  most  con. 
siderable,  and  that  which,  from  its  external  magnificence,  is  the 
most  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers.  It  is,  says  Busbe- 
quius,  a  very  large  building  ;  commonly  lighted  from  the  top, 
either  by  sky-lights,  or  by  a  spacious  dome,  which  serves  for  or- 
nament, as  well  as  use.  Into  this  edifice,  which  is  all  under  one 
roof,  and  has  no  partitions,  all  travellers,  and  their  cattle,  are 
admitted  promiscuously.  The  only  division  in  it,  is  an  area  in 
the  middle  for  the  servants,  the  beasts,  and  the  baggage,  enclos- 
ed with  a  parapet,  three  feet  high,  which  is  so  broad  as  to  reach 
the  wall  of  the  house  on  every  side,  and  thus  to  form  a  stone 
bench  all  along  the  walls,  for  accommodating  the  travellers,  and 
raising  them  above  the  level  of  the  horses,  camels,  and  mules. 
This  bench  is  commonly  from  four  to  six  feet  broad.  There  are 
chimneys,  at  proper  distances,  in  the  walls.     Every  little  parry 
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-  has  such  a  proportion  of  this  bench,  with  a  chimney,  as  must  serve 
for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-chamber.     They  use  the  provi- 
sions which  they  bring  with  them,  or  which  they  purchase  in  the 
place.  At  night  the  saddle-cloth,  and  their  own  upper  garments, 
commonly  serve  for  bed-clothes,  and  the  saddle  for  a  pillow* 
The  public  supplies  them  only  in  lodging.     The  account  given 
by  this  Imperial  minister,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  does  not  ma- 
terially differ,  in  any  thing,  from  what  is  related  by  Tournefort, 
and  other  travellers  of  the  present  age.     Busbequius  calls  the 
second  sort  of  public  house  Xenodochium,  which,  he  says,  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  few  places.  The  former  is  intended  chief, 
ly  for  the  accommodation  of  those  travelling  companies,  called 
caravans ,  from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  the  latter  receives  no 
cattle,  nor  are  the  strangers  huddled  together  as  in  the  caravan, 
sary,  but  are  decently  accommodated  in  separate  apartments, 
and  supplied  at  the  public  charge  for  three  days,  if  they  choose 
to  stay  so  long,  in  moderate  but  wholesome  food.     The  third  he 
calls  $tabulum9  and  of  this  kind  he  mentions  some  as  very  capa- 
cious, though  not  so  magnificent  as  the  caravansary.     Here  also 
the  travellers  and  their  cattle  were  under  the  same  roof,  and  not 
separated  by  any  partition-wall  from  each  other.     Only  the  for. 
mer  possessed  the  one  side,  which  had  at  least  one  chimney,  and 
the  latter  the^other.    When  he  himself,  in  travelling,  was  forced 
to  put  up  with  such  quarters  (for  this  sometimes  happened),  he 
tells  us  that  he  made  the  curtains  of  his  tent  serve  for  a  partition 
between  him  and  the  other  travellers.     Now,  of  the  three  sorts, 
it  is  probable  that  these  two  only,  the  xenodochium  and  the  sta- 
bulum9  were  known  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed  the  first 
mentioned,  the  caravansary,  appears  no  other  than  an  improve, 
ment  of  the  stabulttm,  the  plan  being  much  enlarged,  and  per- 
haps a  few  accommodations  added ;  of  all  which  it  is  likely  that 
the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  after  the  establishment  of  Ma. 
hometism  in  the  East,  first  suggested  the  necessity.     Of  the 

*  two  other  kinds  there  appear  such  traces  in  Scripture  as  render 
it  at  least  credible  that  they  were  both  in  common  use.  The 
**r«At9*«  mentioned  twice  by  this  Evangelist,  once  by  Mr.  and 
occurring  sometimes  in  the  Sep.  answers  to  the  xenodochium  of 
Busbequius ;  the  *W«;e**i  of  L.  in  conformity  to  its  name,  cor. 
responds  to  the  stabulum  of  the  other.  It  is  accordingly  so  ren- 
dered in  the  Vul.  whereas  divertorium  is  that  by  which  x*r«~. 
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Uffim  is  rendered  in  that  translation.  All  the  later  translators 
into  La.  Er.  Ar.  Zu.  Cas.  and  Be.  less  properly  confound  these 
words,  rendering  both  diversoriutn.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  im. 
mediately  depending  on  the  customs  of  a  country,  the  old  trans- 
lator who,  from  his  vicinity  in  time  and  place,  had  the  best  op. 
portunity  of  knowing  the  customs,  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 
It  deserves  our  notice  also,  that  the  ancient  Sy.  never  confounds 
the  two  words.  In  this,  therefore,  I  agree  with  Bishop  Pearce, 
that  7rx*2o%$iQi  and  nardkvu*  are  not  synonymous.  As  the  same  dis- 
tinction, however,  does  not  obtain  with  us  which  obtained  with 
them,  we  have  not  names  exactly  corresponding ;  but  there  is 
resemblance  enough  in  the  chief  particulars  to  make  the  term 
in*,  a  tolerable  version  of  the  word  x-*yj«;gfMf  but  not  of  MtraAv- 
#**;  for  that  cannot  be  called  an  inn  where  the  lodgers  are  at  no 
charges,  which  was  most  probably  the  case  of  the  *#r»to(ut»  It 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  Jerusalem,  whither  the 
three  great  festivals  brought  regularly,  thrice  in  the  year,  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people,  very  many  of  the  former  kind,  the 
K*r«Avfutr«.  There  was  but  one  xmt ***&*>  it  seems,  at  Bethle- 
hem, a  small  village,  and,  when  Joseph  came  thither,  it  was  full* 
For  this  reason,  the  pious  pair,  if  they  did  not  betake  themselves 
to  the  cave,  according  to  the  tradition  above  mentioned,  must 
have  had  recourse  to  the  homely  harbourage  of  a  #*W«;gu0f,  or 
stabulum.  This,  in  my  opinion,  removes  every  difficulty,  and 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  every  circumstance  related  by  the 
Evangelist.  The  place  was  not  properly  a  stable  ^  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  a  house  only  for  cattle,  but  was  intended  for  sup* 
plying  travellers,  as  to  this  day  they  are  supplied  in  the  East, 
with  both  stable  and  lodging  under  the  same  roof.  Nor  did  it 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  «ar«Av/u«,  the  house  allotted  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  with  which  it  had  no  connection.  They 
were  different  kinds  of  what,  in  old  language,  were  called  hostel- 
rics,  and  quite  independent  on  each  other.  By  this  explanation, 
without  needing  to  recur  to  a  cave  without  the  town  (an  hypo- 
thesis liable  to  some  obvious  objections),  we  can  admit  Wet.'s-. 
reasoning  in  all  its  force.  ''  If,"  says  he,  "  the  manger  was  a 
"  part  of  the  stable,  and  the  stable  a  part  of  the  inn,  he  who  had 
"  room  in  the  stable  had  room  in  the  inn.  When  Luke,  there* 
"  fore,  says,  that,  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn,  he 
"  shows  that  the  stable  was  unconnected  with  the  inn."    The 
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pains  that  has  been  taken  by  some  learned  men  to  furnish  our 

Lord  and  his  parents  on  this  occasion  with  better  quarters,  I 

cannot  help  thinking,  savours  somewhat  of  that  ancient  prejudice 

called  the  scandal  of  the  cross,  which  has  clung  to  oar  religion 

from  the  beginning,  and  which,  in  the  first  ages,  produced  all  the 

extravagancies  of  the  Docete,  and  many  others.   This  prejudice, 

wherever  it  prevails,  displays  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  removing, 

or  at  least  weakening,  those  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our 

Lord,  which  are,  in  the  world's  account,  humiliating.     It  is  an 

amazing  conceit,  in  a  man  of  Wet.'s  abilities,  to  fancy  that 

there  was  more  dignity  in  our  Lord's  being  born  in  a  cave  than 

in  a  stable ;  because,  forsooth,  the  fables  of  idolaters  represent 

Rhea  as  having  brought  forth  Jupiter  in  a  care.     "  A  cave," 

says  he,  u  has  something  in  it  venerable  and  divine,  whereas 

"  nothing  is  more  despicable  and  rustic  than  a  stable."  Antrum 

nobis  aliquid  venerandum  et  divinum  :  stabulum  veto  humiie  et 

rusticum  reprasentat.  To  remarks  of  this  kind,  so  unsuitable  to 

the  spirit  of  our  religion,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  in  the  words 

of  our  Lord  [L.  xvi.  15. 3,  T#  n  wipneut  v^itef,  /s^Avy/u*  ihhfub 

tv  0fv  trtt. 

9.  A  divine  glory,  iofr  Kveiv.  E.  T.  The  glory  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  a  known  figure  among  the  Hebrews,  to  raise,  by  the  name 
of  God,  the  import  of  any  thing  mentioned,  to  the  highest  degree 
possible.     See  the  note  on  verse  40th. 

14.  In  the  highest  heaven,  it  v^u-m*.  E.  T.  In  the  highest. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Eng.  idiom  to  use  an  adjective  so  inde. 
finitely  as  the  word  highest,  without  a  substantive,  would,  in 
this  place,  be.  When  it  is  employed  as  a  name  of  God,  the  cod. 
text  never  fails  to  show  the  meaning,  and  thereby  remove  all  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety.  As  the  Jews  reckoned  three  heavens,' 
the  highest  was  considered  as  the  place  of  the  throne  of  God. 
When  we  find  it  contrasted  with  earth,  as  in  this  verse,  we  have 
reason  to  assign  it  this  meaning :  the  one  is  mentioned  as  the  ha* 
bitation  of  God,  the  other  as  that  of  men.  This  is  entirely  in 
the  Jewish  manner.  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  the  earth 
(EccL  v.  %)  Thy  will  be  done  upon  the  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven 
(Mt  vi.  10.).  The  plural  number  is  used  in  the  original,  be. 
cause  the  Heb.  word  for  heaven  is  never  in  the  singular.  The 
only  place  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  phrase  n  v^jjnw  is.  employed 
vol.  iv.  30 
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by  the  70,  is  Job,  xvi.  19.  in  which  it  is  evidently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  by  the  evangelist  here. 

2  Peace  upon  the  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men,  r*i  ym 
t<*vtt}y  n  «ftyw«<(  iv2*%i*.     Vul.  In  terra  pax  hominibus  bonat 
voluntatis.     The  La.  version  is  evidently  founded  on  a  different 
reading  of  the  original.    Accordingly,  in  the  Al.  and  Cam.  MSS. 
but  in  no  other,  we  find  tvJctaxs  in  the  genitive.     The  Go.  and 
the  Sax.  are  the  only  translations  which,  with  the  Vul.  favour 
this  reading.     Since  the  passage,  as  commonly  read,  admits  a 
meaning,  at  least  as  clear  and  apposite  as  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Vul.  and  as  the  authorities  which  support  the  former  are  in- 
comparably  superior,  both  in  number  and  in  value,  to  those 
which  favour  the  latter,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  ought  to  be 
made.     I  do  not  think  it  an  objection  of  any  weight  against  the 
common  reading,  that  the  copulative  is  wanting  before  the  last 
member.    It  would  have  some  weight  in  simple  narrative,  but  in 
a  doxology,  such  as  this,  has  none  at  all.  The  Sy.  indeed,  has  the 
conjunction  prefixed  to  this  clause  as  well  as  to  the  preceding  ; 
but  as  there  is  not  for  this  the  authority  of  any  Gr.  MS.  it  has 
probably  been  inserted  by  the  translator,  merely  to  render  the 
expression  more  complete.     In  the  way  the  passage  is  rendered 
in  the  Vul.  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  confidence, 
what  is  the  meaning.     The  most  likely,  when  we  consider  the 
ordinary  import  of  the  words  in  Scripture,  is  that  which  may  be 
expressed  in  this  manner,  peace  upon  the  earth  to  the  men  whom 
God  favoureth.     This  sense,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  does 
but  ill  suit  the  context,  in  which  the  angels  are  represented  as 
saying,  that  the  good  news  which  they  bring  shall  prove  matter 
of  great  joy  to  all  the  people.     It  ought  surely,  in  that  case,  to 
have  been  said  only  to  some  of  the  people,  namely,  to  those 
whom  God  favoureth.     That  none  can  enjoy  true  peace  whom 
God  does  not  favour,  is  manifest ;  but  then,  by  the  first  expres- 
sion, we  are  taught,  that  God,  in  sending  the  Messiah,  favours 
all  the  people ;  by  the  second,  that  he  favours  only  a  part. 
Though  these  different  sentiments  may,  perhaps,  on  different 
views  of  the  subject,  both  be  justified  ;  yet,  as  there  is  nothing 
here  to  suggest  a  different  view,  the  most  consistent  interprets,, 
tion  is  the  most  probable.     The  peace  of  good  will,  which  bi. 
shop  Pearce  has  proposed  in  interpreting  the  words,  is  an  un. 
scriptural,  «nd  I  even  think,  unnatural,  expression. 
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19.  Weighing ^Tvi&AMtfr*.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Be.  Conferens.  Cas. 
to  the  same  purpose,  Perpendens.    Eisner  has  produced  a  num. 
ber  of  examples  from  Pagan  authors,  to  prove  that  the  word  ow 
GetXtera,  may  be  here  most  fit  [/rendered  into  La.  Mentem  eorum 
probe  assecuta,  having  attained  the  understanding  of  them.     He 
is  in  this  followed  by  Pal  a  i  ret :  only  the  latter  prefers  rendering 
the  word  more  simply,  intelligent,  understanding  them.     Ra- 
phelius  has  shown  that,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  places  whence 
Eisner's  examples  were  taken,  we  should  fiud,  both  from  the 
sentence  itself,  and  from  the  context,  that  the  verb  is  at  least  as 
susceptible  of  one  or  other  of  these  significations,  to  weigh,  to 
compare,  to  conjecture,  as  of  that  which  he  gives  it     I  confess, 
that  to  me  it  appears  much  more  susceptible  of  this  sense  than 
of  the  other.  Wet.  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Af- 
ter producing  many  similar  quotations,  from  Grecian  authors, 
which  manifestly  yield  a  good  and  apposite  meaning  so  interpret, 
ed,  he  concludes  with  observing,  u  De  conjectoribus  et  inter- 
"  pretibus  somniorum  oraculorumque  dicitur."     Here  I  cannot 
avoid  making  a  few  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  autho- 
rities  are  sometimes  alleged  by  critics.   They  seem  to  think  that, 
if  the  words  of  a  quotation,  taken  by  themselves,  make  sense, 
when  interpreted  in  the  way  they  propose,  it  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  have  given  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  that  place. 
Now  this  is,  in  reality,  no  evidence  at  all.     That  such  an  intei. 
pretation  yields  a  sense,  is  one  thing,  that  it  yields  the  sense  of 
the  author,  is  another.  Of  two  different  meanings,  the  chief  con- 
sideration, which  can  reasonably  ascertain  the  preference,  is, 
when  one  clearly  suits  the  scope  of  the  author,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  paragraph,  and  the  other  does  not.     Yet,  if  the  sen. 
tence  may  be  considered  independently,  it  may  make  sense  either 
way  explained.     That  this  is  the  case  with  Eisner's  examples, 
wherein  the  verb  avftSmMsn  is  equally  capable  of  being  translat- 
ed to  guess,  as  to  understand,  I  should  think  it  losing  time  to 
illustrate.     The  judicious  critic,  when  he  considers  the  connec- 
tion, will  find  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.     They  all  relate  to 
dreams  and  oracles,  concerning  which  the  heathens  themselves 
admitted  that  there  could  be  no  certain  knowledge.     I  observe, 
2dly,  That  in  criticising  the  inspired  writers,  whose  manner  is, 
in  many  respects,  peculiar,  I  should  think  it  exceedingly  ob- 
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rious,  that  the  first  recourse  for  authorities  ought  to  ]>e  to  the 
writer  himself,  or  to  the  other  sacred  penmen  who  employ  the 
word  in  question  [Diss.  IV.  $  4—8.]  The  only  writer  in  the 
N.  T.  who  uses  the  Terb  n*c£«AA»  is  L.  In  five  places,  beside 
this,  he  has  employed  it ;  but  in  none  of  the  five,  will  it  admit 
the  sense  which  Eisner  assigns  it  here.  The  same  thing  may  be 
affirmed,  with  troth,  concerning  those  passages  wherein  it  occurs 
in  the  Sep.  and  the  Apocrypha.  Need  I  add,  that  the  Sy.  ver- 
sion, which  renders  the  word  in  this  place  mdwjd  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Vul.  ?  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  observed  any  difference  among  translators ;  and 
that  even  Mary  did  not  understand  every  thing  relating  to  her 
pon,  we  learn  from  the  50th  verse  of  this  chapter.  I  shall  only 
further  observe  in  passing  (but  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this  as 
an  argument),  that  it  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers 
to  celebrate  the  abilities  of  the  saints,  but  their  virtues.  When- 
ever they  commend,  they  hold  forth  truth  an  object  of  imitation 
to  their  readers.  The  understanding  of  this  excellent  personage 
was  merely  an  ability  or  talent ;  but  her  weighing  every  thing 
that  related  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  carefully  treasur- 
ing it  up  in  her  memory,  was  an  evidence  of  her  piety,  and  of  the 
ardent  desire  she  had  to  learn  the  things  of  God.  This  is  a  thing 
imi table  by  others ;  but  neither  natural  acuteness  of  understand- 
ing, nor  supernatural  gifts,  can  properly  be  objects  of  imitation 
to  us. 

22.  Their  purification^  xatuptrpu  mvrm.  £.  T.  Her  purifica- 
tion. Vol.  Purgationis  ejus.  In  a  very  few  Gr.  copies,  there 
is  a  diversity  of  reading.  The  Cam.  and  three  others  of 
less  note,  for  <tvrm  read  «tro,  thus  making  it  his  purification. 
The  Com.  which  has  in  this  been  followed  by  Be.  and  the  two 
printers,  Plantin  and  Elzevir,  read  at**,  her.  The  Cop.  and  Ara. 
versions  omit  the  pronoun  altogether.  Wet.  has  classed  the  Vul. 
as  supporting  the  few  Gr.  MSS.  which  read  xvrtt,  his,  and  I  can. 
not  help  thinking  him  in  the  right.  Ejus  is  of  itself  equivocal, 
meaning  either  his  or  her.  Which  of  the  two  is  meant,  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  must  always  be  learned  from  the  connexion  of  the 
words.  Now  the  pronoun  is  so  connected  here  as,  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  interpretation,  not  to  admit  another  meaning  than 
his.  Mary  is  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse,  nor  even  in 
that  which  preceded  ft.    The  last  time  she  is  mentioned  is  in  ▼. 
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19.  relating  to  a  quite  different  matter.  Jesus  is  mentioned  in 
the  words  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  same  personal  pronoun 
occurs  in  the  two  verses,  both  before  and  after,  referring  to  him. 
But  the  verses  themselves  in  the  Vul.  will  make  this  evident 
without  a  comment.  Etpostquam  consummati  sunt  dies  octo,  ut 
circumcideretur  puer,  vocaium  est  nomen  ejus  Jesus,  quod  vo* 
catum  est  ab  angelo,  prinsquam  in  utero  cpnciperetur.  Et  post- 
.  quam  impleti  sunt  dies  purgationis  ejus  secundum  legem  Moysi, 
tulerunt  ilium  in  Jerusalem,  ut  sisterent  eum  Domino.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  will,  all  the  translations  from  the  Vul.  which  I 
have  seen,  consider  ejus,  as  in  this  place,  feminine*  Where  the 
question,  what,  in  our  judgment,  the  expression  should  be,  and 
not  what  it  actually  is  (questions  often  confounded  by  the  cri- 
tics), I  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  strongly  incline,  as  others 
have  done,  to  read  mmn,  her,  in  preference  to  all  other  readings. 
But  I  must  acknowledge  that,  upon  examination,  it  appears  to 
be  that  reading  which,  of  all  those  above  mentioned,  has  the  least 
support  from  positive  evidence.  I  should  rather  say,  it  has  none 
at  all.  Not  a  single  MS.  is  there,  not  one  ancient  writer,  or  old 
translation,  if  we  except  the  Vul. ;  and  how  equivocal  its  testi- 
mony in  this  place  is,  has  been  shown  already.  For  my  part,  I 
rather  consider  it,  with  Wet  as  one  witness  for  the  reading  in 
the  Gun.  All  the  evidence  then  is  reduced  to  cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  will  not  be  thought  of  great  weight  with  those  who  consi- 
der the  freedoms  which  he  sometimes  took,  in  order  to  produce 
in  his  Gr.  edition  a  closer  conformity  to  the  Vul.  Be.  does  not 
pretend  the  authority  of  MSS.  for  his  following,  in  this  passage, 
the  Com.  His  only  reason  is  the  incongruity  which  he  found 
in  the  ordinary  reading,  avrm.  Nor  is  it  of  any  weight  that 
some  printers  followed,  in  this,  his  edition.  Let  us  then  consi- 
der briefly,  but  impartially,  those  apparent  incongruities  in  the 
common  reading,  which  make  people  so  unwilling  to  receive  it. 
One  is,  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  style  of  the  law  of  Moses  on 
this  subject.  The  purification  after  child-birth  is  never  called 
the  purification  of  the  child,  but  of  the  mother.  Though  this  is 
certainly  true,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed  that  it  is  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  to  consider  what  may  be  called  the  legal 
state  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  child  suckled  by  her,  as  the  same. 
Now,  though  the  uncleanness  of  the  mother,  after  bearing  a  male 
child,  lasted  only  seven  days,  she  remained  thirty-three  days 
longer  debarred  from  touching  any  hallowed  thing,  or  going 
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into  the  sanctuary.  Nor  could  the  first-horn  male  be  legally- 
presented  to  the  Lord,  and  redeemed,  till  he  was  a  month  old  at 
least  Bat  as  the  time  was  not,  like  that  of  circumcision,  fixed 
to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been  cus- 
tomary, because  convenient,  for  those  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  to  allot  the  same  time  for  the  purification  and 
the  redemption  (as  was  actually  done  in  this  case),  and  to  con. 
Aider  the  ceremonies  in  a  complex  view,  as  regarding  both  mo- 
ther and  child.  The  only  other  objection  which  operates  pow- 
erfully against  the  reception  of  the  common  reading,  is,  that  it 
appears  to  attribute  impurity  of  some  kind  or  other  to  our  Lord 
Jesus,  from  which  he  needed  to  be  cleansed.  But  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  what  is  observed  by  Gro.  that  this,  notwith- 
standing  its  name,  implied  no  more  than  certain  restraints  upon 
the  person,  till  after  the  performance  of  certain  rites.  We  are 
apt  to  connect  with  the  notion  of  impurity,  or  the  un cleanness 
described  in  the  ceremonial  law,  some  degree  of  guilt  or  moral 
pravity.  But  this  is  entirely  without  foundation.  There  was  an 
uncleanness  contracted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body ;  but  this  be- 
ing often  unavoidable,  and  sometimes  accidental,  it  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  transgression,  unless  in  a  few  particular  cases.  It  would 
have  been  indeed  a  transgression,  if  voluntary,  in  the  high  priest, 
because  to  him  expressly  prohibited.  His  sacred  functions  re. 
quired  that  the  necessary  care  about  the  interment  of  persons  de. 
ceased,  though  nearly  connected  with  him,  should  be  committed 
to  other  hands.  The  ordinary  priests,  however,  were  allowed 
to  defile  themselves  for  near  relations.  And,  as  they  were  per- 
mitted, their  defilement,  in  such  cases,  was  no  transgression,  and 
consequently  implied  no  sin.  Nay  more,  in  many  cases,  it  was 
a  man's  duty  to  defile  himself,  in  the  sense  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Nobody  will  deny,  that  it  was  necessary,  and  therefore  a  duty, 
to  take  care  of  the  dying,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  Yet  this  duty 
could  not  be  performed  without  occasioning  uncleanness.  Nay, 
the  ceremonial  law  itself  required  the  doing  of  that  which  pro. 
duced  this  defilement.  The  priest  and  others,  employed  in  sa. 
crificing  and  burning  the  red  heifer,  and  gathering  he*  ashes, 
were  all  rendered  unclean  by  what  they  did,  yet  they  were  oblig. 
ed  by  law  to  do  it.  Num.  xix.  7,  8.  10.  It  was,  therefore^in 
some  cases,  a  man's  duty  to  make  himself  unclean.  If,  indeed, 
a  person  in  this  state  had  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
or  touched  any  thing  intentionally,  and  without  necessity,  noj 
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permitted  to  such,  or  had  neglected  to  use,  in  due  time,  the  rites 
of  cleansing,  he  would,  by  this  presumption,  have  rendered  him- 
self a  transgressor,  but  not  by  what  is  called  defiling  himself, 
which  the  ceremonial  law  allowed  in  many  cases,  and  which,  in 
some  cases,  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  nay,  even  the  cere~ 
monial  law,  required. 

23.  Every  male  who  is  the  first-born  of  his  mother  f*<a  a^rs% 
fieuttytt  tuiTftf.     Dod.  Every  first-born  male.     I  should,  proba. 
bly,  have  adopted  this  expression  of  Dod.  as  briefer,  if  there  did 
not  appear  an  ambiguity  in  it,  which  is  not  in  the  other.     A'son 
may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  first-born  male,  who  is  born 
before  all  the  other  male  children  of  the  family,  notwithstanding 
that  there  may  have  been  one  or  more  females  born  before  him. 
And  if  I  mistake  not,  we  frequently  use  the  phrase  in  this  mean- 
ing.    But  such  a  child  is  not  *zw  $$ai*tyot  furrfxt,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  a  male  who  is  the  first-born  in  the  sense  of  this 
law,  which  takes  place  only  when  the  first  child  which  a  woman 
bears,  is  a  male.     There  is  the  greater  reason  for  remarking  the 
difference,  because  the  Jews,  themselves,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  first-born,  when  it  denotes  the  heir  or  person  entitled 
to  a  double  portion  of  his  father's  estate,  and  to  some  other  pri- 
vileges ;  and  the  first-born,  when  it  denotes  a  person  who  is  con- 
secrated to  God  by  his  birth,  and  must  in  due  time  be  redeemed. 
Such  were,  upon  the  old  constitution,  before  God  selected  for 
himself  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their  stead,  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood.    Now,  this  sacred  prerogative  did  not  always  coincide 
with  the  civil  rights  of  primogeniture.     Unless  the  child  was  at 
once  the  first-born  of  his  mother,  and  the  eldest  son  of  his  father 
in  lawful  wedlock,  he  was  not  entitled*  to  the  civil  rights  of  the 
first-born,  or  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.     He  might, 
nevertheless,  be  a  first-born  son  in  the  religious  sense,  and  sub- 
jected to  this  law  of  consecration  and  redemption.     The  Patri- 
arch Jacob  had,  by  different  wives,  two  sons,  Reuben  and  Jo- 
seph, each  of  whom  came  under  the  description  here  given  of  *£- 
e-tv  ftxftyt  ptff*')  and  so  was  consecrated  by  his  birth.     But 
Reuben  alone  was  entitled  to  the  patrimony  of  the  first-born  (if 
he  had  not  forfeited  it  by  his  criminal  behaviour),  as  being  the 
first-fruits  of  both  parents.     (See  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  1  Chron.  v.  1, 
2.)   It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  Reuben's  forfeiture,  even  the 
civil  prerogative,  the  double  portion,  did  not  descend,  according 
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to  our  notions  of  seniority,  to  the  son  next  in  age  to  Reuben  ; 
for,  says  the  sacred  historian,  he  [Reuben]  was  the  first-born  ; 
hut  forasmuch  as  he  defiled  his  father's  bed,  his  birth-right  was 
given  unto  the  sons  of  Joseph.     This  does  not  appear  to  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  *  particular  destination  in  Joseph's 
favour,  else  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  history,  notice  would  have 
been,  taken  of  that  circumstance,  bat,  on  the  failure  of  Reuben, 
to  have  fallen  to  Joseph  in  course.     Now,  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean rules  of  succession,  all  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah, 
to  wit,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  as  bejng 
elder  than  Joseph,  had  a  preferable  title.     But  eldership  is  one 
thing,  and  primogeniture  another.     When  there  was  no  claim  to 
primogeniture  in  a  family  ;  as,  when  the  first-born  was  a  fe- 
male, or  had  died  ;  the  double  portion  came,  of  coarse,  to  the 
senior  brother ;  but  the  sacred  character  could  not  be  transfer, 
red.     In  regard  to  Dan  the  first-born  of  Bilhah,  and  Gad  the 
first-born  of  Zilpah,  not  only  had  they  no  title  to  the  civil  rights 
of  primogeniture,  but  it  is  even  doubtful,  by  reason  of  the  ser- 
vile condition  of  the  mothers,  whether  they  could  be  accounted 
holy  by  their  birth.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Isaac,  though 
the  younger  son,  being  the  child  of  a  free-woman,  while  Ishmael, 
the  elder  son,  was  the  child  of  a  slave,  was  alone  entitled  to  all 
the  prerogatives  of  primogeniture,  both  sacred  and  civil.     A 
Gentile  mother  is  also,  by  the  Rabbies,  deemed  incapable  of 
conveying  the  rights  of  the  first-born  of  either  kind  to  her  off- 
spring.    Any  glaring  deformity,  a  defect  or  redundancy  in  any 
of  the  members,  effectually  divested  the  first-born  of  his  sacred 
character,  but  not  of  his  patrimonial  birth-right     A  number  of 
cases  have  been  put  by  the  Rabbies,  which  are  more  curious  than 
important,  in  order  to  show  when  the  two  species  of  rights  coin- 
cided in  the  same  individual,  and  when  they  did  not   But  they 
are  not,  in  every  thing,  unanimous  on  this  subject ;  and  their 
decisions,  though  specious,  are  not  always  satisfactory.     See 
Seidell,  lib.  De  successionibus,  &c.  ad  leges  Ebraeorum,  cap.  vii. 
2  Is  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  *yu*  r*  K«f  im  Kbsfartrcu.    E.  T. 
Shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord.     P.  R.  Si.  Sa.  Beau,  sera  con- 
sacri  au  Seigneur.    An.  Shall  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord.    It 
has  been  frequently  observed,  and  justly,  that  to  be  called,  and 
to  be,  often  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.     The 
word  called  has,  with  them,  in  such  cases,  nearly  the  import  of 
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the  Eng.  words  A«W,  acknowledged,  accounted.  Now,  that  a 
thing  is  acknowledged .  to  be  ef  a  particular  kind,  is  considered 
as  a  consequence  of  its  being  of  that  kind,  previously  to  the  ac* 
knowledgment.  It  follows,  that  if,  in  translating  such  senten- 
ces, the  verb  x«Af*  be  entirely  dropt,  and  the  epithet  holy  be  sup. 
plied  by  the  participle  perfect  of  an  active  verb,  the  future  tense 
cannot  be  retained,  without  turning  a  simple  declaration  of  what 
is,  into  a  command  of  something  to  be  done.  To  consecrate, 
doubtless,  gives  a  more  perspicuous  sense,  in  Eng.  than  to  call 
holy.  Yet,  shall  be  consecrated  would,  in  this  place,  imply 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  original.  It  would  imply  an  order 
for  the  performance  of  some  solemn  ceremony  of  consecration, 
such,  for  example,  as  was  used  when  God  commanded  Moses  to 
consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.  This  future,  thus  employed,  has, 
in  our  language,  the  effect  of  the  imperative :  whereas,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  is  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
inform  ns,  that  this  single  circumstance,  in  the  birth  of  a  male, 
that  he  is  the  first-born  of  his  mother,  does,  of  itself,  consecrate 
Jrim.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  words  are  more  accurately, 
as  well  as  perspicuously,  rendered,  is  consecrated,  than  shall  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lord.  In  the  former  way  the  words  appear, 
as  they  ought,  not  a  precept,  but  an  affirmation.  If,  instead  of 
a  participle,  an  adjective  be  employed,  the  future  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  retained.  The  versions  of  Hey.  and  Wes*.  are 
both  good.  The  first  says,  shall  be  held  sacred  to  the  Lord; 
the  second,  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  In  neither  of  these  is 
there  any  appearance  of  a  command  of  what  is  to  be  done ;  each 
is  a  distinct  declaration  of  what  obtains  in  every  such  instance. 

24.  A  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons.  This  was 
the  offering  required  from  the  poor.  Those  in  better  circumstan- 
ces were  commanded  to  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt, 
offering,  and  a  turtle-dove,  or  a  young  pigeon,  for  a  sin-offering. 

30,  31.  The  Saviour  whom  thou  hast  provided,  t*  r*7«£w  <r« 
•  nrtiputTxs.  E.  T.  Thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  prepared. 
In  every  language,  we  sometimes  meet  with  such  tropes  as  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  the  like. 
In  the  Oriental  tongues,  however,  they  seem  to  be  more  common 
than  in  most  others.  Thus,  God  is  called  our  defence,  our  song, 
•ur  hope  ;  that  is,  our  defender,  the  subject  of  our  song,  the 
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object  of  our  hope.  But  when,  in  any  occurrence,  the  words  li- 
terally translated  appear  but  ill  adapted  to  the'  idiom  of  our 
tongue,  or  occasion  obscurity,  it  is  better  to  express  the  sense  in 
plain  words. 

33.  Joseph,  \6><n&.  Vul.  paler  ejus.  The  Cam.  with  three 
other  MSS.  o  irdqe.  xv%.  With  this  agree  the  Cop.  Arm.  and 
Sax.  versions. 

38.  To  all  (hose  in  Jerusalem,  who  expected  deliverance* 

wart  rctg  irp6r2t%oftfm$  tolfvrtf  n  'iffgo-teVpu  £.  T.  To  all  them 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.  Vul.  Omnibus  qui 
expectabant  redemptionem  Israel.  This  version  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  different  reading.  It  is  favoured  by  the  Vat.  which 
is  singular,  in  having  ra  \<rpcui\  for  a  hpmrx^f^  Three  MSS.  of 
small  account,  read  it  r«  la-^a^x.  The  Al.  and  two  others  of  less 
note,  read  'lt«*c-*A«fc,  without  the  preposition,  and  thus  make  the 
meaning,  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  This  reading  is  follow, 
ed  by  the  Sy.  Go.  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions.  As  these  differences 
make  no  material  alteration  on  the  sense,  and  as  the  common 
'reading  is  incomparably  better  supported  than  any  other,  and 
entirely  suited  to  the  scope  of.  the  passage,  it  is,  in  every  respect, 
entitled  to  the  preference.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
though  very  geueral,  was  not  universal.  ' 

40.  Adorned  with  a  divine  gracefulness,  £«£<*  ©«*  w  ct'  «t/» 
t«.     E.  T.  The  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.     A  verbal  trans, 
lation  sometimes  expresses  the  sense  with  sufficient  clearness ; 
and  sometimes,  though  obscure  or  equivocal,  it  is  not  more  so 
than  the  original.    In  either  case,  it  admits  a  plausible  apology : 
but  here,  I  imagine,  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  will,  to  a  dis- 
cerning reader,  suggest  a  meaning  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  conveyed  to  any,  by  what  is  called  the  literal  version. .  The 
word  %*m  has,  in  Scripture,  several  significations,  to  which 
there  is  not  one  Eng.  word  that  will,  in  all  cases,  answer.     Our 
translators  have  been  as  attentive  to  uniformity  as  most  others ; 
yet,  for  this  word,  which  is  oftenest  rendered  grace,  they  have, 
on  different  occasions,  employed  one  or  other  of  the   following, 
favour,  liberality,  benefit,  gift,  sake,  cause,  pleasure,  thank, 
thankworthy,  acceptable;  and  even  these  are  not  all.    Let  it  not 
be  concluded  hence,  that  the  Gr.  word  must  be  very  equivocal 
and  indefinite.    Notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  remark,  it  is  very 
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rarely  so.  But  it  is  commonly  the  words  in  immediate  connec- 
tion, which,  in  all  languages,  limit  the  acceptation  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  put  the  meaning  beyond  a  doubt.  The  word  grace  ^  in 
Eng.  admits  a  considerable  latitude  of  signification,  as  well  as 
the  Gr.  x»fif,  yet  is  seldom  so  situated  as  to  appear,  to  the  in. 
telligent,  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  A  reader  of  discernmeut 
will  be  sensible,  that  use  in  the  language  as  truly  fixes  these 
limits,  as  it  does  the  common  acceptation  of  words,  or  the  rules 
of  inflection  and  construction.  I  have  preferred  gracefulness^ 
in  the  version  of  this1  passage,  as  more  explicit;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  word  grace  often  bears  the  same  meaning. 
Nay,  I  must  add  that,  in  this  sense,  it  corresponds  to  the  most 
common  meaning  of  the  Gr.  term  in  classical  writers.  But  this 
is  a  sense  which,  though  not  so  common,  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  the  sacred  penmen,  and  particularly  in  this  Evangelist. 
In  ch.  it.  22.  of  this  Gospel,  the  terra  is  manifestly  used  in  the 
same  meaning :  E$etvfix&¥  nri  t»/;  x*yt$  r*  #*{/t©-  r«*f  cxto^im- 
punn  ik  tv  r«p«rO  *vrs :  here  rendered,  Were  astonished  at  the 
words 9  full  of  grace ,  which  he  uttered.  The  charms  of  his  eld. 
cution,  which  had  an  irresistible  etiect  on.  the  hearers,  are  evi- 
dently here  pointed  out.  Gracious,  words,  in  the  common  trans- 
lation,  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  See  the 
note  on  that  place.  The  word  appears  to  me  to  be  used  in  the 
same  sense,  Acts  iv.  33.  where  the  historian,  speaking  of  the  tes- 
timony which  the  Apostles  gave  in  behalf  of  their  Master,  wheu 
they  entered  on  their  ministry,  says,  X«£*«  n  (uy***  w  i-xt  *-*»*** 
avrtff  j  to  denote  the  divine  eloquence  wherewith  they  expressed 
themselves,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  their  Lord,  that  they 
should  receive  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  their  adversaries 
should  not  be  able  to  withstand,  in  like  manner,  I  take  this  to 
be  the  import  of  the  word,  Acts  vit.  10.  where  Stephen  says  of 
the  Patriarch  Joseph,  *0  €)**$  t$<*xii  uvrt*  %<*%*  a£  e*0w  n*m*v 
&*$**.  I  acknowledge  that  our  translators  have,  not  implausi- 
bly, rendered  the  words,  God  gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  interpretation,  that  the  gifts,  %*{t*  *£ 
riptmt,  thus  coupled,  should  be  understood  as  denoting  distinct 
personal  talents  bestowed  on  Joseph,  and  not  that  only  one  of 
them,  0-«^<4>,  should  express  a  personal  quality,  and  that  #*f<» 
should  denote,  barely,  the  effect  of  the  other,  or  that  affection 
which  the  discovery  of  his  wisdom  would  procure  him.     Tlte 
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sense,  therefore,  in  my  opinion}  is,  that  God  united  in  Joseph, 
t;hat  discernment,  which  qualified  him  for  giving  the  best  coun~ 
Bel,  with  those  graces  of  elocution,  which  conciliated  favour,  and 
produced  persuasion.  Xof  <*  is  also  used  in  this  manner  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29.  Col.  iv.  6.  The  addition  of  Bw  to 
X"P*y  makes,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  kind  of  superlative,  raising 
the  signification  as  much  as  possible.  For  x*tl<  ls  not>  like 
*w«,  expressive  merely  of  a  mental  quality,  but  refers  to  effects 
both  outward  and  sensible.  (See  Mr.  xi.  $2.  N.)  Thus,  «*-«&* 
r»  0f«,  applied  to  Moses,  Acts  vii.  20.  when  an  infant,  signifies 
extremely  beautiful.  As  such  expressions  denote  the  highest 
degree  of  a  valuable  quality,  they  have,  doubtless,  arisen  front 
the  conviction,  that  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  whence 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  descends.  Wet.  gives,  in  effect,  the 
same  explanation  of  this  passage.  For  further  confirming  tfce 
version  here  given,  it  may  be  also  observed,  that  when  the  Evan* 
gelists  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  characters  of  the  persons 
of  whom  they  write  (which  is  but  seldom),  their  words,  rightly 
explained,  will  always  be  found  to  convey  a  precise  and  distinct 
sentimeut,  and  not  to  prove  expressions  merely  indefinite,  of 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  general.  Now,  the  common  version  of 
this  passage  is  exactly  such  a  vague  expression.  For,  to  say 
that  x«fi*  here  means  favour,  is  to  say  that  the  historian  tells  us 
nothing  which  we  are  not  told  verse  52.  where  it  is  said  he  ad. 
vanced  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Now,  i  do  not  find  that 
these  writers  are  chargeable  with  such  repetitions,  so  quickly  re- 
curring. Besides,  in  this  acceptation,  the  phrase  would  not  be, 
X*ei<  n*  t*9  *w#  i  hut  ivpi  x*Z°  ******v  rv  @«/,  or  wme*  r*  ®e«  «J 
<*{<&>  rot  a*o».  The  thing  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  histo- 
rian here  particularly  points,  is  that  graceful  dignity  in  our 
Lord's  manner  which  at  once  engaged  the  love,  and  commanded 
the  respect,  of  all  who  heard  him.  To  this  we  find  several  allu- 
sions made  in  these  writings.  See  Mt.  vii.  28,  29.  Mr.  i.  22.  L. 
iv.  22.  32.  J.  vii.  46.  All  these  passages,  put  together,  indicate 
an  authority,  in  his  manner,  superior  to  human,  blended  with 
the  most  condescending  sweetness.  With  this  distinguishing 
quality  the  Evangelist  here  acquaints  us  that  Jesus  was  attended 
from  his  childhood. 

44.  In  the  company,  or*  rvnh*.    Xmii*  means,  properly,  a 
company  of  travellers.    As  at  the  three  great  festivals,  all  the 
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men  who  were  a%!e,  were  obliged,  and  many  women  chose,  at 
least  at  the  passover,  to  attend  the  celebration  at  Jerusalem, 
they  were  wont,  for  their  greater  security  against  the  attacks  of 
robbers  on  the  road,  to  travel  in  large  companies.  AH  who 
came,  not  only  from  the  same  city,  but  from  the  same  canton  or 
district,  made  one  company.  They  carried  necessaries  along 
with  them,  and  tents  for  their  lodging  at  night.  Sometimes,  in 
hot  weather,  they  travelled  all  night,  and  rested  in  the  day.  This 
Is  nearly  the  manner  of  travelling,  in  the  East,  to  this  hour. 
Such  companies  they  now  call  caravans,  and,  in  several  places, 
have  got  houses  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  called  caravansa- 
ries. See  N.  on  v.  7.  *.  This  account  of  their  manner  of  tra- 
velling, famishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  question,  How  could  Jo. 
seph  and  Mary  make  a  day's  journey,  without  discovering,  be- 
fore night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  company  ?  In  the  day 
time,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  travellers  would, 
as  occasion,  business,  or  inclination,  led  them,  mingle  with  dif. 
ferent  parties  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  that,  in  the 
evening,  when  they  were  about  to  encamp,  eiery  one  would  join 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  As  Jesus  did  not  appear,  when 
it  was  growing  late,  his  parents  first  sought  him  where  they 
supposed  he  would  most  probably  be,  amongst  his  relations  and 
acquaintance,  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Jerusalem*. 

48.  But  they  who  saw  him,  were  amazed,  *J  j*W*  mvt§$  tfarX*- 
y*9w.  E.  T,  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amazed ;  that 
is,  when  Joseph  and  Mary  (mentioned  ver.  43.)  saw  him.  This 
is  the  common  way  of  rendering  the  words,  and  they  are  doubt* 
less  susceptible  of  this  interpretation  ;  but  they  are  also  suscep* 
tible  of  that  here  given.  This  is  taken  notice  ef  by  Bowyer,  as 
an  exposition  suggested  by  Markland.  Indeed,  if  the  article  bad 
been  prefixed  to  ii$rrtt, 1  should  not  have  thought  the  words  ca- 
pable of  any  other  meaning.  As  they  stand,  the  omission,  espe. 
cially  after  *-«c  or  mmc,  and  a  participle  in  the  nominative, 
with  the  article,  is  not  unprecedented.  Thus,  Mt.  xi.  28.  Atvr$ 
*/<$"  ft*  wmrg§  it  mnrimTit  j£  m^t^rtTfuui,  xmy*  m»**m&rm  vpaf.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  objected  that,  in  this  example,  both  the  partici- 
ples are  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  same  persons ;  in 
which  case,  the  repetition  of  the  article  would  hardly  be  proper. 
This,  I  acknowledge,  may  be  the  case,  but  the  suppression  of  the 
article  will  not  be  admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is.  For, 
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in  L.  xf v.  11.  where  we  read,  *■*$  a  cty*f  learnt  rcurunhrtTcuj  *J 
rux-HM*  i*vT9i  d-<],*3wtTxt)  the  two  participles,  so  far  from  being 
applicable  to  the  same  individual,  are  contrasted,  as  represent, 
ing  persons  of  opposite  characters.  Yet  the  article,  as  well  as 
the  adjective  **««,  are  omitted  before  the  second  participle:  but 
every  body  must  be  sensible  that  they  are  understood  as  equally 
belonging  to  both.     The  case  of  the  passage  under  review  is  si. 

milar.  E^treart  h  vstvTtt  «i  ctxntfTt$  cwtv9  tm  rq  o-wcoy*  j£  rut?  mtm. 
pwtrn  etvTUj  f£  tiorref  eevrcf  t%nr*kw*9.      Here  the  ram;  0*  may 

be  understood  as  repeated  before  the  second  participle.  An  in- 
considerable alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  will 
make  this  criticism  more  sensibly  felt  TUttrtq  it  it  euttttrrts  uvry 
fgirarre,  x£  i$$rrti  ecvrev  *{f5rA*yjjG"«e?,  tin  rti  vvhth  *£  t*u;  evrtx^treo-tr 
hvth.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  followed  this  order 
in  the  version.  But  as  the  words  are  capable  of  the  other  inter, 
pretation  above  mentioned,  my  reasons  for  preferring  that  here 
given,  are  these :  1st,  In  the  ordinary  explanation,  the  distance 
is  rather  too  great  between  the  participle  in  v.  48.  and  the  nouns 
to  which  it  refers  in  v.  43.  This  has  made  Be.  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  supply  the  words  parentes  ejus,  for  removing  the  obscuri- 
ty ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  several  other  interpre. 
ters.  2dly,  The  meaning,  here  given,  appears  to  me  better  suit- 
ed  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  His  parents  may  be  said  to  have 
had  reason  of  surprise,  or  even  amazement,  when  they  discover- 
ed that  he  was  not  in  their  company ;  but  surely,  to  them  at 
least,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  surprising,  in  finding  that  he 
was  not  amusing  himself  with  boys,  but  in  the  temple,  among 
the  doctors,  discoursing  on  the  most  important  subjects.  I  may 
say  justly  that,  to  them,  who  knew  whence  he  was,  there  was 
less  ground  of  amazement  at  the  wisdom  and  understanding  dis- 
played in  his  answers,  than  to  any  other  human  being.  3dly,  It 
appears  the  intention  of  the  Evangelist,  in  this  passage,  to  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  attainments  of  our 
Lord,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  even  in  childhood,  from  the 
effect  which  the  discovery  of  them  produced  on  others.  All 
in  the  temple  who,  though  they  did  not  see  him,  were  within 
Bearing,  and  could  judge  from  what  they  heard,  were  astonished 
at  the  propriety,  the  penetration,  and  the  energy,  they  discover, 
ed  in  every  thing  he  said ;  but  those  whose  eyesight  convinced 
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them  of  his  tender  age,  were  confounded,  as  persons  who  were 
witnesses  of  something  preternatural. 

49.  At  my  Father* s,  n  r*n  th  x*t^<&-  pu.  E.  T.  About  my 
Father's  business.  Sy.  *a«  ruani  in  do  mo  patris  met.  The  Arm. 
version  renders  the  words  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  r«  r*  $hi®*  is  a  Gr.  idiom,"  not  only  with  classical 
writers,  but  with  the  sacred  penmen,  for  denoting  the  house  of 
such  a  person. '  Thus,  Esther,  vii.  9.  what  is  in  Heb.  pn  r*aa 
and  in  the  E.  T.  In  the  house  of  Human,  is  rendered  by  the  Se- 
venty, tv  r*m  Aftxt.  £/$  rec  tit*,  J.  xix.  27.  is  justly  translated, 
in  the  common  version  (and,  I  may  add,  to  the  same  purpose,  in 
every  version  I  know),  Unto  his  own  home.  The  idiom  and 
ellipsis  are  the  same.  The  like  examples  occur,  Esth.  v.  10.  vi. 
12.  One  who  desires  to  see. more,  may  consult  Wet.'  upon  the 
place.  This  interpretation  has  been  given  by  many  great  scrip- 
tural critics,  ancient  and  modern,  Origen,  Euth.  The.  Gro.  Ham. 
Wet.  and  others.  As  the  phrase  is  elliptical  in  Gr.  1  have,  with 
Dod.  expressed  it  eliiptically  in  Eng.  It  is  not  often  that  our 
language  admits  so  close  a  resemblance. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Now,  it.  The  Marcionites,  who  rejected  the  two  preced- 
ing chapters,  began  their  gospel  here.  It  was  urged  by  their  ad. 
versaries,  that  the  very  conjunction  hy  with  which  this  chapter  is 
introduced,  which  is  translated  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  which 
was  retained,  it  seems,  by  themselves,  and  is  wanting  only  in 
two  MSS.  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  mutilation  of  their  copies, 
being  always  understood  to  imply  that  something  preceded. 

2  Procurator.  Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  17. 

2.  In  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and  Cazaphas,  **•'  «^/f. 
er*t  Am«  *£  Kjumip*.  By  the  original  constitution,  one  only  could 
be  high  priest  at  one  time,  and  the  office  was  for  life.  But  after 
the  nation  had.  fallen  under  the  power  of  foreigners,  great  liber, 
ties  were  taken  with  this  sacred  office ;  and  high  priests,  though 
still  of  the  pontifical  family  of  Aaron,  were  put  in  or  out  arbi- 
trarily, as  suited  the  humour,  the  interest,  or  the  political  views 
of  their  rulers.     And  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
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appointed  two  to  officiate  jointly  in  that  station,  there  la  some 
probability  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  made  the  office  an* 
nual,  and  that  Annas  or  A  nanus,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Jewish 
historian,  and  Caiaphas  enjoyed  it  by  turns.  See  J.  xi.  49. 
xv iii.  3.  Acts  iv.  6.  If  this  was  the  case,  which  is  not  unlikely  ; 
or  if,  as  some  think,  the  sagan,  or  deputy,  is  comprehended  un- 
der the  same  title,  we  cannot  justly  be  surprised  that  they  should 
'be  named  as  colleagues  by  the  Evangelist.  In  any  event  it  may 
have  been  usual,  through  courtesy,  to  continue  to  give  the  title 
to  those  who  had  ever  enjoyed  that  dignity,  which,  when  they 
had  no  king,  was  the  greatest  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  improper 
to  add,  that  a  very  great  number  of  MSS.  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  value,  read  «fx*i?<«f,  in  the  singular.  Though  this  read, 
ing  does  not  well  suit  the  syntactic  order,  and  though  it  is  not 
favoured  by  any  ancient  version,  except  the  Cop;  it  is  approved 
by  Wet. 

1 3.  Exact  no  more,  pmitf  *Amp  wemrrtrt.  Vuli,  Nihil  amplius 
faciatis.  Er.  Ne  quid  amplius  exigatis.  In  this  Er.  who  has 
been  followed  by  Leo,  Cas.  Be.  the  Eng.  and  other  modern  trans, 
lators,  has,  without  departing  from  the  known  meaning  of  the 
Gr.  verb,  given  a  version  that  is  both  apposite  and  perspicuous. 
We  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  passage,  as  translated  in  the  Vnl. 

18.  And,  with  many  other  exhortations,  he  published  the 
good  tidings  to  the  people.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V.  §  4. 

1 9,  His  brother's  wife,  n&  yinmtx®*  Qitomrtt  th  aieXQtf  turn. 
The  w/>rd  QtXimnt  is  wanting  in  very  many  MSS.  both  of  great 
and  of  little  account.  It  is  not  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  best 
editions,  nor  in  the  Vul.  Arm.  Go.  and  Sax.  versions.  It  is,  be. 
sides,  rejected  by  Mill  and  Wet.  The  latter  observes,  that  the 
name  is  rightly  omitted  here,  as  otherwise  the  person  meant 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  Philip  mentioned  v..  1.  This 
consideration  adds  to  the  probability  that  he  has  not  been  named 
in  this  place,  because,  if  the  Evangelist  had  named  him,  it  is  na- 
tural to  think,  that  he  would  have  added  some  circumstance  to 
discriminate  him  from  the  Philip  he  had  mentioned  so  short  while 
before! 

23.  Now  Jesus  was  himself  about  thirty  years  in  subjection, 
a£  *vr&*  «?  4  Una  '»0*m  trm  rpuuutr*  «^^«/uo^.  E.  T.  And  Je- 
sus himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.    Nothing,  I 
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tbiokf  is  plainer  than  that,  by  no  rule  of  syntax,  can  the  Gr. 
words  be  so  construed,  as  to  yield  the  sense  which  our  transla- 
tors have  given  them.  Admitting  that  w  cqxofut®'  may  be  used 
for  *f  #rre ;  because,  though  .  the  phrase  does  not  occur  in  Scrip, 
ture,  it  is  not  unconformable  to  the  Gr.  idiom  ;  yet  if  «fx«fu- 
9<$"  mean,  here,  beginning,  something  still  is  wanting  to  com* 
plete  the  sense.  Some,  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  join 
the  word  m,  immediately  following,  to  this  clause,  and,  by  an 
extraordinary  enallage,  cause  the  participle  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  infinitive.  Thus,  they  make  the  Evangelist  say,  &  *£#*- 
fttns  m,  for  npxtr$  etixt.  As  if  we  should  say  in  Eng.  And  he 
was  beginning  being,  instead  of,  And  he  began  •  to  be,  for  the 
expression  in  the  one  language,  is  no  way  preferable  to  that  in 
the  other.  Those  who  imagine  that,  in  so  plain  a  case,  the  Evan, 
gelist  would  have  expressed  himself  in  so  obscure,  so  perplexed, 
and  so  unnatural,  a  manrier,  have  a  notion  very  different  from 
mine,  of  the  simplicity  of  style  employed  by  these  writers.  Be. 
sides,  some  critics  have  justly  remarked,  that  there  is  an  incon. 
gruity  in  saying,  in  any  language,  A  man  began  to  be  about  such 
an  age.  When  we  say,  a  man  is  about  such  an  age,  we  are  al. 
ways  understood  to  denote,  that  we  cannot  say  whether  he  be 
exactly  so,  or  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less ;  but  this  will  never 
suit  the  expression,  began  to  be,  which  admits  no  such  latitude. 
To  combine,  in  this  manner,  a  definite  with  an  indefinite  term, 
confounds  the  meaning,  and  leaves  the  reader  entirely  at  a  loss. 
Some  interpret'the  words,  When  be  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
he  began  his  ministry.  But  as  there  is  no  mention  of  ministry, 
or  allusion  to  it,  either  in  what  goes  before,  or  in  what  follows, 
I  suspect  this  mode  of  expression  would  be  equally  un precedent. 
ed  with  the  former.  The  whole  difficulty  is  removed  at  once, 
by  making  the  import  of  the  participle  the  same  with  that  of  *W. 
Twrot/umf,  ch.  ii.  51*  ruled,  governed,  in  subjection.  Hey.  has 
adopted  this  method,  which  was,  he  says,  suggested  by  a  remark 
be  found  in  the  book  called  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  holy 
Gospels.  In  this  way  understood,  we  find  no  more  occasion  to 
do  violence  to  the  construction ;  every  thing  like  ellipsis,  or  tau- 
tology, or  incongruous  combination,  vanishes  at  once.  Besides, 
the  meaning  given  is  entirely  analogical,  and  not  unfrequent ; 
«f£*fv,  in  the  active  voice,  is  to  govern,  apxtrint,  in  the  passive, 
to  be  governed.  Just  so,  «f x«vt*  %eu  *fx*p*m,  magistrates  and 
vol.  iv.  38 
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iter  iiuf*  ynr)T*t :  At  night  provide  work  for  your  subjects  to 
do  wh-n  it  is  day,  Cyropxd.  lib.  i.  No  critic  hesitates  to  ad. 
mit  even  aa  uncommon  acceptation,  when  it  is  the  only  accep- 
tation which  suits  the  words  connected.  Who  questions  the 
propriety  of  rendering  *e*ovtn9  v.  13.  to  exact?  Yet,  though 
this  verb  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  upwards  of  thirty  times,  the  verse 
mentioned  is  the  only  place  wherein  it  can  be  so  rendered.  The 
argument  is  stronger  in  the  present  case,  as,  by  the  meaning 
here  given,  which  is  far  from  being  uncommon,  the  construction 
also  is  unravelled: 

8  As  was  supposed,  *$  sfcfitgir*.  Vul.  Er  Zu.  Cas.  Ut  puta- 
baiur,  Sy.  to  the  same  purpose,  wca  Hey.  As  zoas  supposed 
according  to  laic.  Priestley's  Harmony,  As  he  was  by  law  al- 
lowed to  be.  In  this  he  has  adopted  the  explanation  given  by 
Bishop  Pearce,  in  his  commentary  and  notes.  I  am  not  against 
preferring  a  less,  to  a  more,  usual  interpretation,  when  the  for. 
mer  suits  the  scope  of  the  passage,  and  the  latter  does  not.  But, 
in  the  present  instance,  nothing  can  suit  better  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  than  the  common  acceptation  of  the  verb  vofugtrbxi, 
which  is,  to  be  thought,  f  apposed,  or  accounted.  The  historian 
had,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  given  us  an  account  of  our 
Lord's  miraculous  conception  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  womb  of  a  virgin.  After  having  said  so  much  to  satisfy 
us  that  Jesus  was  no  son  of  Joseph,  and  now  introducing  the 
mention  of  him  as  his  son,  it  was  quite  natural  to  insert  the 
clause,  '»$  ttofiufyr*,  to  show  that,  in  this,  he  did  not  contradict 
himself,  but  spoke  only  according  to  the  current,  though  mista. 
ken  opinion,  of  the  country.  But  what  the  words,  allowed  by 
law,  have  to  do  here,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive.  One 
would  imagine,  from  them,  that  a  claim  of  succession  to  Joseph 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  and  opposed  by  the  rela- 
tions, but  carried  in  a  court  of  law.  This  is  one  of  those  refine- 
ments in  criticism,  which  make  men  nauseate  what  is  obvious, 
and  pursue,  through  the  mazes  of  etymology,  what  was  never 
imagined  before.  Be.  who,  as  has  been  observed,  oftep  errs  in 
this  way,  has  not  discovered,  here,  any  scope  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  favourite  humour,  but,  like  others,  has  rendered  the  words, 
simply,  ut  existimabatur.  As  to  the  quotations  from  Joseph  us, 
there  is  nothing- parallel  in  the  cases:  besides,  it  will  readily 
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be  admitted,  by  critics,  that  the  words  cv;g«*  wetuciutat,  are  bet. 
ter  rendered  the  customary  prayer j,  than  thr  prayers  appointed 
by  law.  The  passive  tofu£t<r$<a  frequently  corresponds  to  the 
La.  rnoris  esse:  whereas,  the  proper  expression  in  Gr.  for 
prayers  appointed  by  law,  is  tvx*t  nfttftvf.  The  examples  from 
classical  authors,  referred  to  in  Wet.  are  all  capable  of  being 
rendered  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  ordinary  significations,  to  be 
thought,  or  to  be  wont.  But,  in  such  phrases  as  '«$  fV9pj£m, 
there  is  commonly  a  meaning  appropriated,  by  use,  to  the  words, 
taken  jointly,  from  which  there  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  a 
single  exception.  Had  it,  therefore,  been  the  sacred  writer's  in- 
tention  to  say  what  those  interpreters  would  make  him  say,  he 
would  certainly  have  chosen  another  expression  for  conveying 
his  sentiment  than  this,  which,  he  must  have  been  sensible,  could 
not  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  it  has  always,  till  so  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century,  been  interpreted :  for  let  it  be  .observed, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  there  was  never  disco, 
vered,  by  either  commentators  or  interpreters,  the  shadow  of  a 
difficulty,  and  about  which  there  was  never  before  any  difference 
of  opinion  or  doubt. 

36.  Son  of  Cainan.  Be.  on  the  single  authority  of  the  Cam. 
in  opposition  to  the  united  testimonies  of  MSS.  and  translations, 
has  omitted  this  clause  in  his  version.  Cainan  is  not  indeed  in 
the  Heb.  genealogy  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xi.  1%  13.  either  in  the 
Jewish  copy  or  in  the  Samaritan,  though  it  is  in  the  version  of 
the  Seventy.  But  thia  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  this  Evan, 
gelist,  who  wrote  in  Gr.  followed  the  old  Gr.  translation,  even 
where  it  differed  from  the  original  Heb.  But  it  is  not  the  pro. 
vince  of  a  translator  of  the  Gospel,  because  he  esteems  the  Heb. 
reading  preferable  to  the  Gr.  to  correct,  by  his  own  ideas,  what 
he  has  reason  to  believe  was  written  by  the  Evangelist. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

2.  The  Devil.     Diss.  VI.  P.  I.  k  1—6. 

7.  It  shall  all  be  thine,  tr*i  c*  vwrr*.  Jn  the  much  greater 
number  of  MSS.  especially  those  of  principal  note,  for  tcut*  we 
read  *w«,  agreeing  with  t^unx.     Both  the  Sy.  the  Cop.  the  Eth. 
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and  the  Ara.  versions,  have  read  in  the  same  manner.  Bat  ther 
Vol.  has  omhia.  Of  printed  editions,  the  Com.  two  of  Stephens, 
Wechelius,  Ben.  Wet.  Bowyer,  read  also  *-«?*. 

8.  *Y*-*yf  •*•<*•*  *&  Xurtaet.  This  clause  is  not  only  wanting 
in  some  of  the  best  MSS.  but  in  the  Sy.  Vul.  Go.  Sax.  Cop. 
Arm.  and  Eth.  translations.  Gro.  observes,  that  before  The.  no 
ancient  writer  considered  these  words  as  belonging  to  this  place. 
Mill  agrees  with  Gro.  in  rejecting  them.  Wet.  who  is  more 
scrupulous,  chooses  to  retain  them,  though  he  rejects  the  particle 
y*f  immediately  following,  to  which  the  introduction  of  this 
clause  has  probably  given  rise. 

18.  Inasmuch  asy  v  »f*ev.  E.  T.  Because.  Vul.  Propter 
quod.  Cas.  Quandoquidem.  pod.  and  others,  For  the  purpose 
to  which*  The  force  of  the  conjunction  is  better  hit  by  Cas.  than 
either  by  the  E.  T.  or  by  the  Vul.  and  Dod.  It  is  neither  causal 
nor  final  so  much  as  explanatory.  Such  is  often  the  import  of 
the  Heb.  IT  iaghan,  the  word  used  by  the  prophet. 

18.  19.  Diss.  V.  P.  II.  §  2.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V.  h  5. 

19.  The  Vnl.  with  dot  the  authority  of  MSS.  adds  to  this 
terse,  et  diem  retributionis  ;  and  in  this  is  followed  by  the  se- 
cond Sy.  Ara.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions.  A  clause  corresponding 
to  it  is  indeed  found  in  the  prophet  quoted ;  but  in  no  Gr,  MS. 
of  Lk  except  in  a  few  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  lot  Veto, 
which,  in  Si.'s  opinion,  have  been  fabricated  on  the  Vul.  and  ara 
consequently  of  no  authority  in  this  question. 

20.  To  the  servant,  r*  fonptrn.  E.  T.  To  the  minister. 
Prom  the  manner  in  which  we  apply  the  word  minister,  in  our 
churches,  the  Eng.  reader  is  apt  to  be  led  into  a  mistake  by  the 
common  version,  and  to  consider  the  word  here  as  meaning  the 
person  who  presided  in  the  service ;  whereas,  it  denotes  only  a 
subordinate  officer,  who  attended  the  minister,  and  obeyed  his 
orders  in  what  concerned  the  more  servile  part  of  the  work. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
delivered  them  to  those  to  whom  he  was  commanded  by  his  su- 
periors to  give  them.  After  the  reading  was  over,  he  deposited 
them  in  their  proper  place.  This  officer  the  Jews  call  chazan^ 
who  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  *^<«w«ynry^  ruler  of  the 
synagogue. 
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22.  Alt  extolled  him,  romc  tfcc^tvpttf  *vt#.  E.  T,  All  bare 
him  witness.  Maprv^r  rm  commonly  denotes,  to  give  one  a  fa- 
vourable testimony  ;  tofiraise,  to  extol,  to  commend;  as  ch.  xi. 
48.  Acts,  xiii.  22.  Rom.  x.  2.  Here  it  is  manifestly  used  In  this 
sense.  The  phrase  bare  him  witness,  is  both  indefinite  and  ob- 
scure. 

2  Words  full  of  grace,  tw  Myctg  n»  %*{&**.  E.  T.  The  gra- 
cious words.  Dod.  The  graceful  words.  I  took  notice,  on  ch. 
ii,  40.  that  gracious,  which  is  nearly  synonymous  to  kind,  does 
not  suit  the  sense  of  this  passage.  I  must  say  the  same  thing  of 
graceful,  which  though  one  who  judged  from  etymology,  would 
think  perfectly  equivalent  to  full  of  grace,  is  not  so  in  reality. 
Graceful  words  means,  in  approved  use,  no  more  than  well- 
sounding  words ;  whereas,  in  words  full  of  grace,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  is  always  something  implied  in  relation  to  their  sense 
much  more  than  to  their  sound. 

34.  The  holy  One  of  God,  i  *ym  m  e«* .  For  the  full  im- 
port of  the  word  «y<*$,  in  its  different  applications,  see  Diss.  VI. 
P.  I V.  It  may  be  proper  here,  however,  to  remark,  that  when 
the  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  as  an  appellative  with  the  article', 
in  the  singular  number,  and  applied  to  a  person,  the  application 
is  always  either  to  God  or  to  Christ.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  Heb.  to*  chasid,  and  the  Gr.  *wm,  but  of  rf 
kadosh  and  *y*t-  This  term  is  employed  sometimes  alone,  to 
denote  (he  true  God,  •  mym  the  holy  One,  and  sometimes,  parT 
ticularly  in  the  O.  T.  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  holy  One  of  Israel.  *o  #y*,  the  holy  One,  or  the  saint, 
is,  in  like  manner,  appropriated,  particularly  in  the  N.  T.  to  Jet 
•us  Christ,  commonly  with  the  addition  of  'r*  Btu.  But,  after 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  Christians  became  much  mere  lavish 
of  titles,  and  of  this  title  in  particular,  than  their  predecessors 
had  been.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  follow  our  translators 
in  rendering  «  •yj*  the  holy  One,  rather  than  the  Saint,  a  deno- 
mination which,  in  latter  ages,  has  beea  so  much  prostituted, 
that,  to  say  the  least,  a  name  so  venerable,  as  that  of  Jesus, 
could  derive  no  dignity  from  it. 

36.  What  meaneththisf  that  with  authority  and  power  he 
commandeth  9  ti$  o  toy*  irof,  irt  tv  f|*<n*  tuu  ^vuep*  Hrtrumt  ; 
E.  T.  What  a  word  is  this?  For  with  authority  and  power  he 
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commandeth.     For  the  import  of  the  conjunction  •«,  in  this 
place,  see  ch.  i.  45.  2  N. 

39.  Standing  near  her,  txtr&$  enrxw  ttvrn.  E.  T.  He  stood 
ever  her.  Eirctw,  in  the  sacred  penmen,  frequently  answers  to 
the  Heb.  ty  ghal,  which  corresponds  not  only  to  the  La.  prepo- 
sition super ,  but  tojuxla. 

40.  After  sunset,  all  they  zcho  had  any  sick — because  then 
the  Sabbath  was  ended,  and  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  carry 
their  sick. 

41.  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  ov  tt  o  X^ir**  * 
«i0$  t*  Qitt.  Vul.  Tu  esfilius  Dei.  'O  X^/r««  is  not  in  the  Cam. 
and  four  other  MSS.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Cop.  Arm.  Sax. 
and  Ara.  versions,  any  more  than  in  the  Vul. 

2  Would  not  allow  them  to*  speak,  because  they  knew,  a%  t\A 
uvru  AatAf/p,  en  >?<W<aw.  Some  say  that  the  words  may  be  render, 
ed,  Would  not  allow  them  to  say  that  they  knew,  interpreting 
the  conjunction  «r<  as  in  verse  36.  Had  the  Evangelist  used  A*. 
ytiv  instead  of  XsXsu,  I  should  certainly  have .  so  translated  the 
passage;  but  as  these  two  verbs  are  not  employed  promiscuous, 
ly  in  Gr.  I  thought  it  better  to  preserve  the  distinction  in  Eng. 

42.  Sought  him  out,  tgnrut  avrct.  E.  T.  Sought  him.  A  very 
great  number  of  MSS.  and  among  these  some  of  the  most  valua. 
ble,  read  txtfyrmt.  The  difference  in  meaning  is  not  considera- 
ble ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  distinction  here  made. 

2  Urged  him  not  to  leave  them,  tutrix*'  *****  T*  t**  vo(tvtrSw 
mix*  uvrm.  E.  T.  Stayed  him  that  he  should  not  depart  from 
them.  In  most  translations,  as  well  as  in  the  Eng.  the  words  are 
so  rendered  as  to  imply  that  they  detained  him  by  force.  But  that 
tcart%*  does  not  always  signify  the  possession  or  the  attainment 
of  the  thing  spoken  of,  is  evident  from  this  very  writer's  use  of 
it,  Acts  xxv ii.  40.  x*rtt%6v  «?  iw  «iy#*A»»,  which  our  translators 
render,  very  justly,  made  toward  shore.  Here  the  verb  ex- 
presses no  more  than  the  earnestness  of  their  endeavours. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

$.  A  ground  near  the  edge,  trmr*  ic*t*  m*  Xtfunt.  E.  T. 
Standing  by  the  lake.  The  word  ««-*$,  applied  to  a  ship  or  boat, 
means  either  being  at  anchor,  or  being  aground.  The  latter 
seems  here  the  more  probable  meaning,  for  the  following  rea. 
sons :  First,  The  *-*«<«,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
though  in  the  common  version  rendered  ships,  were,  in  reali- 
ty (if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Jose- 
phns,  who  had  good  occasion  to  know,  having  had  for  some 
time  the  chief  command  in  Gallilee),  but  a  sort  of  large  fishing 
boats.  What  we  are  told,  v.  7.  that  t/.e  fishes  taken  filled  both 
the  vessels,  insomuch  that  they  were  near  sinking,  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  what  we  learn  from  him  concerning  their  size. 
I  have,  therefore,  in  this  and  other  places,  after  the  translators 
of  P.  R.  Si.  Sa.  Beau.  L.  Gl.  and  other  Fr.  interpreters,  rendered 
the  word  barks,  distinguishing  the  diminutive  nXoiafi*  by  trans- 
lating it  bonis.  Even  the  largest  of  such  vessels  might  easily  be 
run  aground  or  set  afloat,  as  occasion  required.  Josephus  calls 
them  o-Kxtp>},  reckons  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  on 
the  lake,  and  four  or  five  men  to  each.  Another  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  word  f*wr«  here  means  rather  aground  than  at 
anchor,  is,  because  they  are  said  to  be,  not  n  rq  A/p»9,  but  «-«(« 
rn§  Xtfunp.  It  is  the  same  expression  which  is  used  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  concerning  our  Lord  himself,  and  which,  by  conse- 
quence, must  mean  beside  the  water,  rather  than  in  it.  Thirdly, 
Our  Lord's  desire,  expressed  in  the  third  verse,  to  put  off  a  lit- 
tle from  the  land,  when  his  sole  purpose  was  to  teach  the  people, 
shows  that  they  were  so  close  upon  the  multitude  as  to  be  incom- 
moded by  them.  This  is  also  another  evidence  of  the  small ness 
of  the  vessels. 

7.  So  that  they  were  near  sinking,  «n  pviigtritu  *ut*.  E.  T. 
So  that  they  began  to  sitik,  Vul.  Jta  ut  pwne  merger  entur* 
The  Sy.  version  is  conformable  to  the  Vul.  Gommon  sense  in- 
deed shows,  that  frvh^trou  cannot  here  be  rigidly  interpreted. 
In  familiar  language,  words  are  often  used  with  equal  latitude. 

9.  For  the  draught  of  fishes  which  they  had  taken,  had  filled 
him  and  all  his  companions  with  terror,  9*ti£®*  yttf  ^its-xet 
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uvtov  t$  trterras  rv$  rvt  *vrm,  txi  m  ccryp*  cm  i%Jh*n  i  ovft\t£o9.  N  E. 
T.  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  at  the 
draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken.  The  word  astoniskm 
ed,  in  the  common  version,  is  far  too  weak  for  expressing  the 
effect  which  we  find  this  miracle  produced  upon  Peter,  and  which 
evidently  had  in  it  more  of  terror  than  astonishment.  I  have,  in 
t.  8th,  varied  from  my  ordinary  method,  and  rendered  Kvptt, 
Lord,  though  addressed  to  Jesus  before  his  resurrection.  I 
think  the  manner  in  which  Peter  appears  to  have  been  affected, 
and  the  extraordinary  petition  he  presented  to  a  person  of  whose 
benevolence  and  humanity  he  had  been  so  oft  a  witness,  will  jus- 
tify this  alteration,  as  they  clearly  show  that  he  discovered  in 
his  Master,  on  this  occasion,  something  superior  to  human, 
which  quite  overwhelmed  him  with  awe  and  fear. 

10.  Thou  shall  catch  men,  *»$?**&  tn  <f*y?«».  Dod.  Thou 
shall  captivate  men*  But  captivate  is  never  applied  to  fishes. 
Consequently,  by  this  rendering,  the  trope  is  destroyed;  for 
£*??««  is  equally  applicable  to  both.  Besides,  to  catch  expresses 
no  more  than  an  effect ;  and  does  not,  of  itself,  imply  any  artifice 
In  the  means  ;  just  so  £*ypt*  expresses  the  effect,  without  either 
implying  or. excluding  artifice. 

26.  Incredible  things,  w*p*i*Z*.  E.  T.  Strange  things.  This 
expression  is  rather  feeble.  Vul.  Mirabilia.  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  Im 
credibilia.  Be.  Inopinata.  The  import  of  the  Gr.  word  is  bet. 
ter  hit  by  Er.  Zu.  and  Cas.  than  by  either  of  the  other  La.  trans- 
lators. The  words  used  by  Be.  appears  at  first  to  be  the  most 
exact,  because  most  conformable  to  etymology,  ar«{«  ny?  io$w, 
but  is  in  fact  the  weakest  of  all,  for  inopinatus  is  no  more  than 
unexpected:  Dow,  to  say  a  thing  is  unexpected,  is  not  saying  so 
much  as  it  is  strange.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the 
term  occurs  in  no  other  place  of  the  N.  T.  and  is  not  found  in 
the  version  of  the  Seventy. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  On  the  Sabbath  called  second-prime,  tt  £a£ff«r»  httrtf 
ff-;»r».  E.  T.  On  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  first.  Vul.  Er. 
Zu.  Cas.  Sabbaio  secundo  primo.  Among  the  different  expla- 
nations which  are  given  of  the  term  itvrt^^mr^  I  find  nothing 
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but  conjecture,  and  therefore  tljink  it  is  the  safest  way  to  render 
the  word  by  one  similarly  formed  in  our  Language.  This  is  what 
all  the  best  translators  have  done  in  La.  In  the  Sy.  there  is  no 
word  answering  to  it.  The  common  version  has,  in  this  instance, 
neither  followed  the  letter,  nor  given  us  words  which  convey  any 
determinate  sense. 

7.  Watched,  wttpm^ttt  «»*».  But  «vr«?  is  wanting  in  a  very 
great  number  of  MSS.  the  Al.  and  some  others  of  principal  note, 
in  several  of  the  .best  editions,  in  the  Vul.  Go.  and  Sax.  versions, 
&c.     Ity  rejected  both  by  Mill  and  by  Wet.      » 

9.  /  would  ask  you.  What  is  it  lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  t 
Good  or  ill?  Zmpnuo-tt  ifta*  rr  Egiri  t«<$  "ZmSCartf  «y«far#<«0-4J, 
n  x*K***t*r*i.  E.  T.  /  will  ask  you  one  thing,  Is  it  lawful  on 
the  Sabbath  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  f  But  a  great  many  MSS. 
and  printed  editions,  read  the  sentence  as  pointed  in  this  manner, 
JEjTff«T«0w  d/tutf*  Ti  f{cr<  t*$$  £«CC«rfl> ;  «y«4ft*aU90»«<,  9  uuusvuie-** ; 
which,  without  any  alteration  on  the  words  or  letters,  yields  the 
sense  here  expressed.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in 
regard  to  the  pointing,  it  cannot  be  deniecf  that  the  critic  is  en. 
titled  to  greater  freedom  of  conjecture  than  in  what  concerns  the 
words  themselves.  To  show,  however,  that  this  manner  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  clauses  is  very  ancient,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  both  the  Sy.  versions  and  the  Go.  are  made  from  the  sen. 
tence  divided  in  the  manner  just  now  exhibited.  As  to  the  im. 
port  of  the  question  it  contains,  see  Mr.  iii.  4.  N. 

12.  In  an  oratory,  tt  t*  wp*<rtv&  m  But.  £.  T.  In  prayer  to 
God.  It  is  plain  that,  by  the  known  rules  of  construction,  the 
words  do  not  admit  this  interpretation.  The  common  significa- 
tion of  wprtvxt  is  indeed  prayer  ;  but  both  «?*ro;p  and  inr*t,  a 
term  of  nearly  the  same  import,  are  always,  in  the  N.  T.  con. 
strued  with  the  preposition  w{&-  before  the  object  addressed. 
See  Acts  xii.  5.  Rom.  x.  1.  xv.  30.  Heb.  v.  7.  And  when  either 
term  is  followed  by  the  genitive  of  a  word,  denoting  a  person,  it 
is  invariably  the  person  praying,  not  the  person  prayed  to.  See 
Jam.  v.  16.  Rev.  v.  8.  viii.  3.  Though  the  words  occur  in  the 
Sep.  and  in  the  N.  T.  times  without  number,  the  genitive  is  not, 
in  a  single  instance,  employed  to  denote  the  being  to  whom  sup. 
plication  is  made.  Such  a  mode  of  interpreting  would  be  sub. 
versive  of  the  analogy  of  the  language.  The  only  way  of  avoid* 
vol.  iv.  89 
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ing  this  error  here  is  by  assigning  another  meaning  to  the  word 
tt?*wx«,  and  translating  it  a  house,  or  place  of  prayer,  an  ora- 
tory. That  there  is  undoubted  authority  for  this  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  shown  by  the  examples  produced  by  Wet.  from  Philo* 
Josephus,  and  others.  L.  uses  it  again  in  the  same  sense,  Acts 
xvi.  13.  16.  As  the  word,  thus  applied,  peculiarly  regarded  the 
Jewish  worship,  it  was  as  much  appropriated  as  the  word  <rw*~ 
ywyn.  In  this  acceptation,  La.  writers  transferred  it  into  their 
language.     That  Hue  of  Juvenal  is  well  known,  Sat.  III. 

"  Ede  ubt  consistas,  in  qua  te  quxro  proseucha." 

Now,  when  the  meaning  is  a  house  of  prayer,  the  expression  « 
irportv%ti  rv  ®ea  is  analogous  to  o  a*®*  Tit  ®*»,  the  house  of  God, 
and  ro  Up**  Ttt  0<8,  the  temple  of  God.  The  definite  article  n  pre. 
fixed,  though  proper  in  the  historian,  speaking  of  a  place  known 
to  those  to  whom  his  history  was  immediately  addressed  (for  we 
generally  say  the  church,  where  there  is  but  one  church),  it  is 
not  necessary  in  a  translator  to  retain  ;  for,  to  his  readers,  such 
circumstances  must  rather  appear  indefinite.  The  addition  of  th 
©;»  was  necessary  in  Gr.  to  prevent  ambiguity,  its  import  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  oratory  in  Eng.  These  oratories,  according 
to  some,  were  enclosures  fenced  with  walls,  but  without  roof, 
not  like  the  synagogues,  and  the  temple,  o  »*©-,  strictly  so  call, 
ed  ;  but  in  the  open  air,  like  the  courts  of  the  temple,  which 
were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  ?<f«f,  and  in  respect 
of  their  destination,  were  also  oratories  or  places  of  prayer. 
(Lewis,  Orig.  Heb.  B.  iii.  Ch.  9.)  Oratories  were  not  erected  in 
cities  and  villages,  but  in  the  fields,  nigh  some  river,  or  in  the 
mountains.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  syna- 
gogues, and  perhaps  even  than  the  temple. 

15.  Called  the  zealous,  w  xxtefuw  ^Aorjv.  £.  T.  Called 
zelotes.  As  the  Sy.  word  Canaanite,  used  in  the  parallel  place 
in  Mt.  is  susceptible  of  the  same  interpretation  with  the  Gr.  word 
used  here,  which  may  be  understood  either  as  an  epithet  or  as  a 
surname  ;  and  as  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  writing  Gr.  to  trans- 
late the  Oriental  names  by  a  word  of  the  same  import  (thus 
Cephas  is  translated  Peter,  Thomas  Didymus,  Tabitha  Dorcas) ; 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  has  happened  in  the  present  case.  It 
is  the  more  so,  as  there  was,  about  that  time,  a  party  in  Pales, 
tine,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  title  &?&Tai,  and  who 
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though,  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  pious  intention  in  the  beginning, 
soon  degenerated,  and  became,  at  last,  the  greatest  scourge  of 
their  country,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  its  ruin.  But,  at  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  Evangelist,  as  they  had  not  perpetrated  those 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the  historian,  nay,  were 
favoured  by  the  people  as  patriots,  and  men  who  burnt  with  zeal 
for  religion  ;  I  thought  it  better  to  render  £*fc*Tjjr  here  the  zea- 
lous, according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  acquaiut  us  that  this  Simon 
had  belonged  formerly  to  the  party  so  denominated.  I  have 
said  the  zealous,  rather  than  the  zealot,  as  this  last  term  is  never 
used  by  us  but  in  a  bad  sense.  And  though,  indeed,  the  atrocious 
actions  of  the  &mtm  brought  at  last  the  very  name  into  disgrace, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  mention  of  it  here  carries  any 
unfavourable  insinuation  along  with  it.     Mt.  x.  4.  N. 

22.  Separate  you  from  their  society,  *Qo{tr#vit  vfua,  that  is, 
Expel  you  from  the  synagogue,  excommunicate  you. 

2  Defame  you9  §*£*x*rt  to  owftM  vput  *$  Towfov.  E.  T.  Cast 
out  your  name  as  evil.  L.  CI.  Beau.  Vous  diffamera.  These 
Fr.  translators  have,  in  my  opinion,  expressed  the  full  import  of 
this  clause.  The  phrase  jn  dip  w>nn  hotsia  shem  rang,  Deut. 
xxii.  19.  (which  corresponds  to  the  Gr.  expression  above  quoted) 
is  a  Heb.  circumlocution  for  defaming,  or  raising  and  propagat- 
ing an  evil  and  false  report.  This  interpretation,  beside  being 
more  perspicuous,  makes  the  words  exactly  coincide  in  sense 
with  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  v.  11.  Now  there  is  ground  to 
think  that  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  both  places  is  the  same. 
For  whether  the  Evangelists  have  given  us  two  discourses,  deli-4 
vered  at  different  times,  or  accouuts  a  little  diversified  of  the 
same  discourse,  the  general  coincidence  of  the  sentiments  is  evi- 
dent. It  may  be  objected  to  the  interpretation,  here  given,  that 
there  is,  in  one  point,  a  dissimilarity  in  the  expression  used  by 
Moses  and  that  employed  by  L.  there  being  nothing  in  the  Heb. 
corresponding  to  the  Gr.  *$.  But  a  small  difference  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  phrases  accounts  entirely  for  this  variation,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
a  pronoun  ;  the  expression  is  general  and  indefinite,  Because  he 
hath  brought  up  (strictly,  set. forth)  an  evil  name  on  a  virgin 
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of  Israel.  In  the  Gr.  of  the  Evangelist,  the  expression  is  defi- 
nite and  particular,  being  specially  addressed  to  the  bearers,  and 
therefore  conjoined  with  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  It 
is  not  0*yue,  but  rd  *npt*  fyuw,  not  a  name  in  general,  but^our 
name  in  particular.  If,  therefore,  *r*i>9f«i>  had  followed  without 
the  **,  there  would  hare  been  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  the  scandal,  and  their  enemies  wonld  have  been  charged 
only  with  publishing  it.  As  it  stands,  it  entirely  corresponds 
to  the  expression  in  Mt.  Accuse  you  falsely  of  every  evil  thing. 

24,  25,  26.  Wo  unto  you — Ovou  ufin.  The  form  of  expression 
in  both  languages,  in  these  verses,  so  much  coincides  with  what 
we  are  rarely  accustomed  to  hear,  except  in  passionate  impreca- 
tions, that  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be,  in  some  measure,  mis. 
understood  by  the  majority  of  readers.  That  such  words  were 
often  directed  against  those  who  were  not  only  bad  men,  but  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  Lord,  is  a  circumstance  which  heightens 
this  appearance  of  imprecation,  and  renders  it  difficult  for  us  ijo 
conceive  otherwise  of  the  expressions.  Some  have  called  them 
authoritative  denunciations  of  judgments  ;  but  this,  I  am  afraid, 
is  but  a  softer  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Our  Lord  is 
not  here  acting  in  the  character  of  judge,  pronouncing  sentence 
on  the  guilty,  or  dooming  them  to  punishment.  The  office  of 
judge  is  part  of  that  glory  to  which  be  was  not  to  be  exalted  till 
after  his  humiliation  and  sufferings.  But  he  speaks  here,  in  my 
apprehension,  purely  in  the  character  of  prophet,  or  teacher, 
divinely  enlightened  as  to  the  consequences  of  men's  actions,  and 
whose  zeal  for  their  good  obliged  him  to  give  them  warning.  But 
that  this  explanation  may  not  appear  merely  conjectural,  let  the 
following  considerations,  for  ascertaining  the  import  of  the  in. 
terjection,  be  impartially  attended  to.  The  only  satisfactory 
evidence,  in  such  cases,  is  the  actual  application  of  the  word. 
Now,  as  to  its  application  in  the  instances  before  us,  there  are 
four  classes  against  whom  woe  is  pronounced.  These  are : 
—the  rich,  —they  that  are  full,  —they  who  laugh,  —ihey  of 
whom  men  speak  well.  Now,  that  we  may  apprehend  more  exact, 
ly  the  view  with  which  they  were  uttered,  let  us  consider  the  four 
classes  (for  they  also  are  four),  in  verses  20,  21,  and  22.  whicb 
are,  with  like  solemnity,  pronounced  happy.  These  are :  —the 
poor j  —they  that  hunger,  —they  that  weep,  —they  of  whom 
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men  speak  ill.  No  one  ean  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  these 
are  manifestly  and  intentionally  contrasted ;  the  characters  in  the 
former  class  being  no  other  than  those  of  the  latter  reversed.  And 
if  so,  by  all  the  rules  of  interpretation,  the  mood  or  form  of  the 
sentence  must  be  the  same  in  both.  Now  aB  these  M***}ei  is 
*T«;pj,  *.  r.  i.  hare  ever  been  considered  as  declarative,  and  not 
as  expressing  a  prayer  or  wish ;  the  other  must  be  understood  in 
the  same  manner.  The  substantive  verb,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
plied (for  in  both  cases  it  is,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
wanting  in  the  original),  is  in  the  indicative,  and  not  in  the  op- 
tative or  the  imperative.  Woe  is  unto  you,  not  woe  be  unto 
you.  Vox  est,  says  Gro.  dolentis,  non  ira  incensi.  Again,  let 
us  consider  a  little  the  expression,  Mt.  xxiv.  19.  in  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  calamities  coming  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish 
nation ;  Ot*»#  r«u<;  n  yaret  r^w*** ,  k}  r*t$  $*A*£W«>w{  «r  wkhu*  «oj 
npufmf.  Woe  to  the  women  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give 
suck  in  those  days.  As  nobody  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  ima- 
gine that  either  pregnancy,  or  the  suckling  of  children,  are  here 
exhibited  as  criminal ;  to  understand  this  otherwise  than  as  a 
declaration  of  the  unhappiness  of  women  in  these  circumstances, 
at  such  a  time  of  general  calamity,  were  absurd  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  The  parallel  passage  in  L.  xxiif.  29.  where  we  ha?e  the 
same  prophecy,  would  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning,  if  it  were  possible  that,  to  the  attentive  and  judicious, 
there  could  be  any :  The  days  are  coming  wherein  they  shall 
say,  Happy  the  barren,  the  wombs  which  never  bare,  and  the 
breasts  which  never  gave  suck.  That  these  words  are  declare, 
tive,  is  what  no  person  ever  called  in  question.  If  we  recur  to 
the  O.  T.  we  have  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  word  in  Heb.  ren- 
dered hoi  in  the  Sep.  is  commonly  employed  to  express  not  wrath 
and  execration,  but  the  deepest  concern  and  lamentation.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  in  several  instances,  the  word  construed  with  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  um  nun,  and  *«#  put,  woe  unto  us,  and 
woe  unto  me;  in  which  cases,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  our  translators 
might  have  said  always,  as  they  have  done  in  some  places,  woe  is  usf 
and  woe  is  me,  which,  though  perhaps  too  familiar  for  the  solemn 
style  of  Scripture,  exactly  hits  the  sense  of  the  original.  But 
in  those  places,  it  must  be  owned,  nobody  seems  to  have  mista- 
ken the  words  for  an  imprecation.  See  1  Sam.  iv.  7,  8.  Jer.  iv. 
1S«  vi.  4.  Lam.  v.  16.  both  in  the  Sep.  and  in  the  K.  T.    In  fine, 
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as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives ,  but  to  save 
them;  he  came  not  to  curse,  bat  to  bless  us,  by  turning  away 
every  one  of  us  from  his  iniquities.  The  words  which  proceeded 
•out  df  his  mouth  were,  in  every  sense,  justly  *  denominated  fuU 
of  grace.     His  example  was  perfectly  conformable  to  his  in. 
structions;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  the  more  narrowly 
we  examine  his  discourses,  the  more  we  Shall  be  convinced,  that 
nothing  he  ever  uttered  against  any  living  being,  if  candidly  in- 
terpreted, will  be  found  to  bear  any  the  least  affinity  to  an  im- 
precation.    Wa.  in  his  translation  of  Mr.  renders  *«<,  ch.  xi.  21. 
and  in  other  places,  alas !  Thus  :  Own  coi  X.6p*£n  is,  with  him, 
Alas  !  for  thee,  Chorazin !  But  though  he  has  so  far  hit  the 
sense,  in  making  this  particle  an  interjection  of  pity  and  grief, 
not  of  anger  or  resentment,  there  is  a  feebleness  in  the  expres. 
sion  which  ill  befits  the  importance  of  the  occasion.     It  would 
suit  well  enough  for  expressing  a  transient  regret  on  account  of 
some  trifling  accident ;  but  so  slight  an  indication  of  sorrow,  in 
a  matter  of  such  ineffable  consequence  as  that  which  affects  men'* 
eternal  interests,  has  a  worse  effect,  and  looks  more  like  insen- 
sibility, than  the  absence  of  every  outward  indication.     The 
common  rendering  has  this  advantage,  that  it  represents  the  sub- 
ject as  serious,  yea,  momentous  :  and  as  the  use  of  the  idiom,  in 
other  places  of  the  £.  T.  as  well  as  in  the  original,  puts  it  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  it  is  often  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and  not 
of  wrath,  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  better  to  retain  it ;  and, 
for  removing  every  appearance  of  ambiguity,  to  give  this  expla- 
nation in  a  note. 

26.  When  men  shall  speak  well  of  you,  oV*v  x«A*$  v/uk  h*»ti 
irwmq  oi  avOpum.  The  word  *-«yr*$  is  wanting  in  many  MSS. 
some  of  them  of  principal  note ;  and  also  in  the  Sy.  Vul.  Eth. 
and  Ara.  versions,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  best  editions  and 
ancient  commentators.     Mill  and  Wet.  both  inject  it. 

35.  Nowise  despairing,  tu^ef  *Kt*m&mt.  E.  T.  Hoping  for^ 
nothing  again.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  Be.  Nihil  inde  sper  antes. 
Such  a  concurrence,  in  the  La.  interpreters,  has  ensured,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  imitation  of  all  the  first  transla- 
tors into  modern  European  tongues ;  insomuch  that  this  inter- 
pretation seems  to  have  become,  till  of  late,  universal  in  the  West. 
But  from  this  the  Sy.  and  Oriental  versions  differ  considerably. 
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I  agree  with  Wet.  and  others,  in  rejecting  it,  because  I  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  *x«;wnf«T  has  ever,  either  in  classical 
writers,  or  in  sacred,  any  such  meaning.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  N.  T.  where  it  occurs.  The  passive  partici- 
ple <wn?Asrie>u?<^-,  is  found  once  in  the  Sep.  Is.  xxix.  19.  answer- 
ing to  a  word  signifying  indigent,  or,  as  we  should  say,  hopeless. 
It  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  Judith  ix.  11.  The  verb  ajrcAsn- 
£«»  occurs  in  three  other  places  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  but 
in  none  of  them  is  susceptible  of  any  other  interpretation  than  to 
lose  hope,  to  despond.  This  is  also  the  classical  sense  of  the 
word.  The  only  reason  I  can  discover,  which  has  induced  ex- 
positors to  give  it  a  contrary  meaning,  and  to  make  it  signify  to 
hope  for  something  back,  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  that  the 
Terse,  thus  interpreted,  makes  the  best  contrast  to  the  preceding 
words,  Ij  ye  lend  to  those  only  from  whom  ye  hope  to  receive 
—  I  acknowledge  that,  in  the  common  version,  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  stronger  contrast,  than  in  the  translation  which 
I  have  given  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
affixing  a  meaning  to  the  word  so  unprecedented,  especially 
when  its  ordinary  acceptation  suits  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
Besides,  the  contrast,  I  suspect,  is  not  so  pointed  as  some  ima- 
gine. From  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  does  not,  in  my  notion, 
suggest  the  restitution  of  the  loan,  but  the  like  good  office  in  re- 
turn. It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  '  If  ye  lend  to  those  only  from 
*  whom  ye  yourselves  may  have  occasion  to  borrow,  '  for 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  merely  a  selfish  intercourse.  But  the 
very  term,  to  lend,  implies  the  stipulation  of  the  return  of  what 
is  lent  (otherwise  it  would  not  be  called  lent,  but  given)  :  nor 
does  this  stipulation  annihilate  the  humanity  of  the  action  in 
lending  money,  especially  to  a  very  poor  man,  since  the  lender 
gratuitously  gives  the  borrower  the  use  of  his  property,  while  he 
himself  runs  the  hazard  of  the  loss.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  by 
lending,  I  do  not  mean,  here,  potting  out  money  at  interest ;'  for 
this  is  an  affair  merely  commercial,  and  comes  not,  unless  in  par. 
ticular  circumstances,  under  the  class  of  good  offices.  Now,  had 
the  verb  wxiXxify  been  capable  of  the  meaning  which  those  inter- 
preters assign  to  it,  it  would  have  been  more  apposite  to  subjoin 
put*  wKi\ici%prrt%  immediately  after  MyatieirttetTt,  leaving  out  *• 
JW£fTi  altogether,  for  this  rather  hurts  the  sense.  Again,  there 
are  some  who,  sensible  that  «9rrAsr/^!p»  does  not  admit  the  in- 
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terpretation  which  the  Vul.  ha9  given  it,  and  that  Its  ordinary 
meaning  is  to  despair,  think  that,  by  a  sort  of  Hebraism,  it  may 
be  interpreted,  here,  actively,  to  cause  to  despair.  These  make 
a  small  alteration  on  the  preceding  word,  saying,  /k^im  (net  jk4- 
ia)  mrtXvi&rrti)  causing  none  to  despair ',  to  wit,  of  relief  when 
in  straits.  This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  not  unsuitable  to  the 
scope  of  the  context  But  though  some  neuter  verbs  are,  in  the 
Hellenistic  idiom,  sometimes  active,  expressing  the  force  of  the 
Heb.  conjugation  hiphil,  we  baveno  evidence  that  this  ever  took 
place  in  this  verb  ;  for  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  holds  of  all 
neuter  verbs  indiscriminately.  Besides,  there  is  no  MS.  which 
reads  tw*fo«,  and  there  is  no  necessity,  in  the  present  case,  for 
even  a  small  deviation  from  the  acknowledged  reading,  or  from 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words.  In  further  support  of 
the  translation  here  given,  let  it  be  observed,  that  what  common, 
ly  proves  the  greatest  hindrance  to  our  lending,  particularly  to 
needy  persona,  is  the  dread  that  we  shall  never  be  repaid.  It  is, 
I  imagine,  to  prevent  the  influence  of  such  an  overcautious  mis- 
trust, that  our  Lord  here  warns  us  not  to  shut  our  hearts  against 
the  request  of  a  brother  in  difficulties.  '  Lend  cheerfully,'  as 
though  he  had  said,  *  without  fearing  the  loss  of  what  shall  be 
'  thus  bestowed.  It  often  happens  that,  even  contrary  to  ap- 
'  pearances,  the  loan  is  thankfully  returned  by  the  borrower  ; 
(  bat  if  it  should  not,  remember  (and  let  this  silence  all.  your 
.'  doubts)  that  God  cbargeth  himself  with  what  you  give  from 
( love  to  him,  and  love  to  your  neighbour.  He  is  the  poor  man's 
'  surety.'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  several  La.  MSS. 
read,  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  here  given,  nihil  dcsper an- 
tes. It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  desperantes  has  sprung, 
through  the  inadvertency,  or  haste,  of  some  transcriber,  the  pre- 
sent reading  inde  sper antes. 

37.  Release j  and  ye  shall  be  released,  wtom  *J  **-«At£t<w- 
Se.  K.  T.  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.  Vul.  Dimittite, 
et  dimittemini.  Though  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  doubtless 
included  in  the  precept,  it  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  this  mean, 
ing.  When  these  are  specially  intended,  the  word  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  particularly  L.  is  mQmtu,  not  **o\v*.  The  latter 
implies  equally  discharging  from  captivity,  from  prison,  from 
debt.     Of  the  like  import  is  the  La.  dimitto. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

5.  H  c«  A«  who  built,  «*n«  «M&p«m>.  E.  T.  He  ftaft  6uft. 
The  pronoun  «mr«c  is,  here,  evidently  emphatical,  being  otherwise 
unnecessary.  It  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  taken  in  this  version, 
that  the  emphasis  can  be  expressed  in  Eng.  Diss.  XII.  P.  L  §  32* 

2  Our  synagogue,  r*  rwrnyvynt  «/*».  E.  T.  Us  a  synagogue* 
Had  the  expression  in  Gr.  been  rvf*y*yip  Jfut9  without  the  arti- 
cle, it  could  not  have  been  more  exactly  rendered  than  as  in  the 
common  translation ;  but,  with  the  article,  it  evidently  denotes, 
either  that  there  was  but  one  synagogue  in  that  city,  or  that 
there  was  only  one  in  which  those  elders  were  concerned.  In 
either  case,  it  ought  to  be  our  synagogue. 

9.  Admired  htm9  $$mufu$r»  «m*  Vul.  Miratus  est;  agree, 
ably  to  which  version  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  omit  «tw». 
The  Sax.  also  omits  the  pronoun. 

11.  Accompanied  by  his  disciples,  rw**«ffi*rr»  «vr*  •<  ju«Arr«f 
mvrtt  {*«Mi.  E.  T.  Many  of  his  disciples  went  with  him.  But 
jk*i*<  is  wanting  in  three  of  the  principal  MSS.  and  in  the  Sy. 
Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions,  there  is  no  word  answering 
to  it,  it  is,  therefore,  rejected  by  some  critics. 

16.  Qod  hath  visited  hi*  people,  %v$rtu$*r*  •  €)*•*  m  Xmts 
mm/.  But  does  not  the  Eng.  visited  sometimes  mean  punishedf 
It  does ;  and  so  does  the  Gr.  tmncrfar:  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  favourable,  and  the  unfavourable  meaning,  is,  in  both 
languages,  made  easily,  though  solely,  by  the  words  in  con- 
nection. 

$9*  Ml  the  people.  I  have  mark*)  this,  and  the  following 
j erse,  as  the  words  of  Jesus.  Some  have,  improperly,  consider* 
ed  them  as  spoken  by  the  Evangelist,  acquainting  us  that  the  peo. 
pie  who  heard  what  Jesus  said  at  this  time,  concerning  John, 
glorified  God,  by  an  immediate  recourse  to  John  for  baptism. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  sense,  for  John  was  then,  as  we  learn  from 
Jj/Lt.  xi.  2.  in  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  and  so  had 
if  qo  longer  in  his  power  to  baptise  any.  Besides,  it  was  John's 
▼os..  iv.  40 
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office  to  bring  disciples  to  Jesus,  whose  harbinger  he  was,  and 
not  the  office  of  Jesus  to  bring  disciples  to  John. 

2  Have  honoured  God,  thx*u*r»*  *■•»  Omi>.  E.  T.  Justified 
God.  As  this  expression  is  obscure,  some  prefer,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  God;  which,  though  favoured  by  etymolo. 
gy,  does  not  reach  the  meaning.  Auuu**  is  doubtless  from  huMt^, 
but  does  not  here  imply  a  vindication  of  God's  justice,  more 
than  of  his  wisdom  or  goodness.  This  clause  is  a  proper  contrast 
to  that  which  follows.  As  those  who  refused  John's  baptism, 
dishonoured  God,  by  rejecting  his  counsel,  those  who  received 
John's  baptism,  honoured  God,  by  following  his  counsel. 

30.  Have  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, *v  /Bvfcp  th  &tx  n$mrtn  ««  itumt.    E.  T.  Rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselves;  meaning,  doubtless,  they, 
against  themselves  (that  is,  to  their  own  prejudice),  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God.    This  sense  is  good,  but  it  is  ambiguously  ex. 
pressed  in  the  common  translation.     Our  translators  have  also 
given,  on  the  margin,  another  version,  which  is  preferred  by  se- 
veral.    They  rejected  within  themselves  the  counsel  of  God.    I 
think,  with  Gro.  that,  of  the  three  senses  given  above,  the  first 
is  worthy  of  the  preference.    The  preposition  «c,  often  denotes 
with  regard  to,  in  relation  to.    The  second  meaning,  which  is 
that  of  the  common  version,  does  not  naturally  arise  from  the 
words.     And  to  say,  they  rejected  within  themselves,  seems  not 
very  apposite  to  what  follows  in  the  sentence,  which  shows  that 
the  rejection  was  open  and  notorious. 

31.  E*rt  ft  o  five*.  E.  T.  And  the  Lord  said.  But  in  Gr. 
this  clause  is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  both  of  great  and 
of  small  account.  It  is  in  neither  of  the  Sy.  versions,  nor  in  the 
Ara.  Eth.  Cop.  and  Sax.  In  many  La.  MSS.  also,  and  ancient 
commentaries,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  omitted  by  some  of 
the  best  editors,  and  rejected  by  Gro.  Mill,  Wet.  and  other 
critics.  If  I  might  indulge  a  conjecture,  as  to  what  has  given 
rise  to  the  insertion  of  these  words,  I  should  say,  that  some 
reader,  mistaking  the  two  preceding  verses  for  the  words  of  the 
historian,  has  thought  some  such  Clause  necessary  for  preventing 
mistakes,  by  showing  that  our  Lord,  in  what  followed,  resumed 
the  discourse.  The  strong  evidence  which  we  have,  that  this  is 
an  interpolation,  proves  also,  in  some  degree,  that  there  was  no 
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interruption  in  oar  Lord's  discourse,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
two  preceding  verses  are  part  of  it. 

35.  But  wisdom  is  justified  by  all  her  children^  x*t  thx*utin 
9*  *»$<«  tan  rm  rext*t  tumn  wcurm.  Cas,  Ita  suis  omnibus  aliena 
sapient  la.  This1  most  extraordinary  interpretation  that  author 
defends  in  a  note  on  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  xi.  19.  The  ex. 
ample!  which  he  produces  show,  indeed,  that  )i%*tst  sometimes 
means  to  release  or  deliver  from  evil  or  danger ;  and  to  this  its 
most  Common  signification  is  nearly  related.  To  justify,  (which 
is,  originally,  a  law  term,  and  coincides  with  to  acquit ',  to  ab. 
solve) ,  necessarily  implies  deliverance  from  the  evil  of  a  crimi- 
nal accusation,  and  the  danger  of  punishment.  Bat  this  is  very 
different  from  the  sense  given,  in  his  translation,  of  this  verse, 
which  is,  alienated  from,  averse  to.  Had  his  rendering  been 
libdrata,  or  soluta  est  sapientia,  his  quotations  would  have  been 
a  little  more  to  the  purpose.  Eisner  goes  still  farther,  and 
maintains  that  $h*m*h  ought  here  to  be  rendered,  is  condemned* 
Arid  for  this*  signification  he  produces,  as  vouchers,  Euripides 
and  Thucydides,  the  purity  of  whose  language,  if  that  concerned 
the  present  question,  will  not  be  disputed.  But  it  is  surprising, 
that  though  JW*w  is  one  of  the  most  common  verbs  in  the  N.  T. 
in  the  Gr.jrersion  of  the  Old,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books, 
written  in  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  a  single  example  has  not 
been  found  in  any  of  these  to  support  an  interpretation  so  foreign 
to  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  confessedly,  in  every 
other  instance,  employ  the  term  in  a  favourable  meaning,  and 
with  very  little  difference  of  signification.  The  uniformity  on 
this  head  is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
one  of  them  using  it  in  a  sense  so  contrary  to  its  universal  accep- 
tation among  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  supposing  him  to 
have  intended  either  to  mislead  his  readers,  or  to  express  himself 
so  as  not  to  be  understood  by -them.  For,  must  he  not  have 
beenatensible  that,  if  he  had  intended  to  say  justified,  vindicated, 
tiiwmwtoi  is  the  very  term  he.  would  have  used  ?  We  have  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  so  from  their  uniform  practice. 
Now,  could  any  man  in  his  senses,  who  seriously  designed  to 
speak  intelligibly,  use  the  same  term  for  expressing  things  so 
opposite  as  to  justify,  and  to  condemn?  Was  it  that  the  language 
afforded  no  term  appropriated  to  this  last  signification?  The 
want  of  proper  words  sometimes,  no  doubt,  occasions  the  recourse 
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to  such  as  ate  Equivocal.  But  there  was  Ho  wfchtTfere;  **r*. 
«f  #»«f ,  x*r*}tx*£u9,  »*rwyn**%c09  were  quite  suitable,  and  in  fa- 
miliar use.  To  conclude ;  the  gross  impropriety  of  using  }t**ut* 
here  for  to  condemn,  would  hare  been  the  more  glaring,  as  the 
same  verb  had  been  used  in  thistery  discourse,  t.  29.  (a  passage 
to  which  the  present  bears  a  manifest  reference)  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Gro.  on  this  point,  that  what  is  called  the  counsel  of  God,  v.  30. 
is  here  denominated  wisdom,  and  that  by  her  children  are  not 
meant  the  wise  and  learned,  in  the  world's  account,  such  as  their 
scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  a  race  remarkably  arrogant  and 
contemptuous ;  but  the  unassuming,  the  humble,  and  the-pious  in. 
quirers  into  the  will  of  God.  This  interpretation,  which  is  the 
most  obvious  to  a  translator,  because  resulting  from  the  most 
common  acceptation  of  the  words,  appears  to  me  the  most*  per. 
spicuous  in  itself,  and  the  test  suited  to  the  scope  of  the  dis* 
Course. 

38.  Standing  behind.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  3,  4,  5,  6. 
*  Weeping,  xXtuvv*.     This  word  is  wanting  in  one  Gr.  MS. 
and  is  not  rendered  in  the  Vul.  nor  the  Sax. 

45.  Since  she  entered,  *Q>  ***  iurtMtf.  E.  T.  Since  the  time 
I  came  in.  I  hare,  in  this  instance,  ventured  to  give  the  pre* 
ference  to  the  reading  which  has  the  weaker  support  of  MSS. 
(for  they  are  but  a  few,  and  not  the  most  considerable,  which 
read  «<tjjA0«O ;  first,  on  account  of  the  authority  which  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable  translations  give  it ;  for  thus  the  Vul. 
both  the  Sy.  and  the  Cop.  read :  Secondly,  because  the  differ- 
ence in  writing  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  smallest  inadver- 

4 

tency,  either  in  copying,  or  in  attending  to  what  is  dictated  by 
another,  may  account  for  it ;  the  whole  arising  from  the  mistake 
of  one  small  letter  for  another,  the  $  for  the  • :  Thirdly,  because 
there  is  greater  internal  probability  in  the  reading  of  th^Vul. 
from  its  agreeing  better  with  the  context,  which  represents  the 
woman  as  coming  to  Simon's  house  (v.  37.)  after  she  had  learnt 
that  Jesus  was  there.  Now,  if  Jesus  was  there  before  her,  the 
action  could  be  dated  only  from  her  entering,  not  from  his.  So 
slight  a  circumstance  as  this  in  the  connection  is  very  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  transcribing,  especially  when  the 
words  themselves  read  well  enough  either  way.    But,  where  the 
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difference  in  -writing  is  more  considerable,  a  reading  ought  not 
to  be  so  easily  admitted  in  favour  of  the  scope  of  the  place, 
■gainst  a  great  plurality  of  MSS.  because,  in  this  case,  the  attftfe 
ation  cannot  be  so  plausibly  charged  on  oversight. 

47.  Therefore  her  love  is  great,  iri  vy«*Wf  mXv.  'E.  T.  'For 
she  loved  much.  Beau.  C'est  pour  cela  qu'elle  a  tatit  aimS.  The 
whole  context  shows  that  the  particle  in  is  Illative  and  not  cau- 
sal in  this  place.  The  parable  of  the  debtors  clearly  represents 
the  gratuitous  forgiveness  as  the  cause  of  the  love,  not  the  love  as 
the  cause  of  the  forgiveness.  And  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
▼.  50th,  ascribed  to  her  faith.  This  interchange  of  the  conjunc- 
tions art  and  jjori,  in  the  scriptural  idiom,  has  been  well  illustrat- 
ed by  Ham.  Wh.  and  Markland.    See  Bowyer's  conjectures. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  Proclaiming  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  reign  of  God,  **?•€-- 

c*f  km  tvaYytXt&fUffi*  ryr  fiamXHM  ru  Gut.     The  import  of  both 

the  participles  here  used  is  fully  expressed  in  the  version  ;  only 
the  latter  points  more  directly  to  the  nature  of  the  ffiessage,^oy« 
ful  tidings,  the  former  to  the  manner  of  executing  it,' to  wit,  by 
proclamation.     Diss.  VI.  P.  V. 

15.  Persevere  in  bringing  forth  fruit,  nmsmQtttm  t*  v«*p«ff . 
E.  T.  Bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.  *r*-«/K*»i»  is,  in  the  com. 
mon  version,  generally  rendered  patience,  for  the  -most  part, 
feebly,  and  in  this  and  some  other  places,  improperly.  Patience, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  is  a  virtue  merely  passive,  and  con- 
sists in  suffering  evil  with  equanimity.  The  Gr.  vm^un  implies 
much  more ;  and,  though  the  sense  now  mentioned  is  not  ex- 
cluded, it  generally  denotes  an  active  quality,  to  wit,  constancy 
in  purpose  and  practice.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  what  is  with 
us  called  perseverance*  The  word,  in'  Scripture,  which  strictly 
answers  to  the  Eog.  term  patience,  is  pMKpivfu*,  commonly  ren. 
dared  long-suffering,&nd  but  twice  patience.  In  several  such  in. 
stances,  when  an  Eng.  appellative  is  directly  formed  from  the 
La.  our  translators,  with  other  moderns,  have  implicitly  follow- 
ed the  Vul.  which  says  here,  Fructum  qfferunt  in  patientiq ; 
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nor  is  this  the  only  place  wherein  vm/vm  is  so  rendered  in  that 
translation.  Now,  it  deserves  oar  notice  that)  though  the  other 
La.  interpreters  hare  in  this  copied  the  Vul.  they  appear  sensi. 
Vg  that  they  jiave  not  expressed  sufficiently  the  import  of  the 
original,  and  have  therefore  corrected  their  own  version  on  the 
margin,  or  in  the  notes.  Thus  Be.  who  renders  a  wr«p*>*  here 
cum  patientia,  says,  in  a  note,  "  ad  verbum  cum  persistentia." 
Now,  though  persistentia  is  not  a  La.  word,  and  therefore  might 
not  have  been  judged  proper  to  be  admitted  into  his  translation, 
yet,  as  being  formed  from  per  sis  to,  in  like  manner  as  tf*tp*v*fc 
from  bmfuW)  answering  to  persisto,  it  can  only  mean  perseve* 
ranee,  constancy,  and  ought  to  have  been  rendered  per  sever  an- 
tia,  which  is  at  once  classical  La.  and  expressive  of  the  sense, 
and  consequently  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  may  be 
pleaded  against  either  of  those.  Nor  is  Be.  singular  in  using 
the  word  patientia,  though  sensible  that  it  does  not  convey  the 
meaning.  The  words  in  L.  xxi.  19.  n  rn  hmpnn  «f*ow3e  r*t 
4*%"*  &M"*9  Cas.  thus  renders,  both  obscurely  and  improperly, 
and  in  no  respect  literally,  Vestrd  fiatientid  vestrce  saluti  constu 
lite,  putting  on  the  margin,  Per  sever  ate  ad  extremum,  et  salvi 
eriiis,  which  is  a  just  interpretation  of  the  Gr.  and  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  text  This  conduct  of  Cas.  is  the  more  unac 
countable,  as  he  never  affects  to  trace  the  words  or  the  construe 
tion,  but  seems  to  have  it  for  a  constant  rule,  overlooking  every 
other  circumstance^  to  express  the  sense  of  his  author  in  classic 
cal  and  perspicuous  La.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  patientia 
should  be  considered  as  a  literal  version  of  v*»p«f«,  unless  the 
custom  of  finding  the  one  in  the  Vul.  where  the  other  is  in 
the  Gr.  has  served  instead  of  a  reason.  ar*vfc«i9  is  a  derivative 
from  W*/u**,  as  patientia  from  potior;  but  'vmfui*  is  never  ren- 
dered patfor,  else  I  should  have  thought  that  an  immoderate  at? 
tention  to  etymology  (which  has  great  influence  on  literal  trans, 
lators)  had  given  rise  to  it.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be 
denied,  that  patience  is,  in  some  places,  the  proper  version  of 
Wtptfii;  nor  is  it  difficult,  from  the  connection,  to  discover 
when  that  term  expresses  the  sense.  For  example,  when  it  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  in  affliction,  under  temptation,  or  during 
the  delay  of  any  promised  good,  nobody  is  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  is  the  virtue  recommended.  But  where  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  to  limit  it  in  this  manner,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  by 
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some  such  word  as  perseverance,  continuance,  constancy;  an£, 
considering  the  ordinary  import  of  the  verb  W^uw,  this  may  be 
called  a  more  literal,  because  a  more  analogical,  as  well  as  a  more 
exact,  interpretation  than  the  other.  The  impropriety  of  the 
common  rendering  is,  in  some  places,  manifest.  How  awkward, 
ly  is  ii9  'wet***  t&x»P**  (Heb.  xii.  3.)  represented  by  Let  us 
run  with  patience  9  So  passive  a  quality  as  patience  is  ill  adapt- 
ed to  express  the  unintermitted  activity  exerted  in  running. 
Better,  Let  us  run  without  intermission.  And  to  produce  but  one 
other  example  from  the  same  epistle,  x.  36.  'Totac***  y«f  txm 

which,  in  the  common  version,  runs  thus,  For  ye  have  need  of 
patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive 
the  promise.  Here  not  only  is  the  expression  weak  and  obscure, 
but  the  sentiment  is  different  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
this  rendering  of  W«^w»  is  not  the  only  thing  exceptionable  in 
the  translation  of  the  sentence.  X{f<*,  in  such  phrases,  general. 
ly  implies  more  than  is  denoted  by  onr  word  need,  or  by  the  La. 
word  opus.  It  expresses  not  only  what  is  useful,  but  what  is 
necessary,  what  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  For  this  reason,  I 
prefer  the  expression  of  the  Vul.  Patientia  enim  vobis  necessaria 
est,  to  that  of  Be.  Nam  patiente  animo  vobis  est  opus.  An- 
other error  is  in  the  rendering  troyy****-  in  this  place  promise, 
and  not  promised  reward,  agreeably  to  a  very  common  Heb. 
idiom.  The  sense  evidently  is,  For  ye  must  persevere  in  doing 
the  wilLof  God,  that  ye  may  obtain  the  promised  reward. 

26.  Gadarenes,  Tmttt^m.     Vul.  Gerasenorum.  The  only 
vouchers  the  Cam.  MS.  and  Sax.  version.     Mt.  viii.  28.  N. 

27.  A  man  of  the  city,  *n%  r^  t»  n*  *rtf#f.  The  import  of 
which  is  evidently  here, 4  a  man  belonging  to  the  city,'  not '  a 
'  man  coming  from  the  city.'  The  Vul.  says  simply,  vir  quidam, 
but  has  nothing  to  answer  to  «*  r«  *-«Am*.  In  this  it  is  followed 
by  the  Sax.  only. 

2  Demons,  imiuvut.  Vul.  Dmmonium.  As  in  this  diversity 
also,  the  Vul.  has  no  support  from  either  MSS.  or  versions,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  it 

31.  The  abyss,  **?  «0vra».  ET.  The  deep.  The  meaning 
of  this  word  in  Eng.  is  invariably  the  sea.    In  this  sense  it  oc- 
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curt  often  in  Scripture.  We  find  it  to  tMs  Gospel,  cb.  v.  4. 
where  the  Gr.  word  rendered  the  deep  is  «»  jMh.  That  the  sea 
te  not  meant  here,  is  evident ;  for  to  the  sea  the  demons  went  of 
themselves^  when  permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to  enter  into 
the  swine.  For  the  proper  import  of  she  word  abyss,  in  the 
Jewish  nee,  see  Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  %  14. 

34.  Fled,  and  spread  the  news,  *Q*y*  ***  «r«A#*m$  mxryytiXm. 
B.  T.  Fled,  and  went  and  told.  But  the  word  wmxkrrtt,  an- 
swering  to  went,  is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  any  ac 
count,  in  the  Vol.  both  the  Sy.  the  Go.  the  Sax.  Cop.  and  Are. 
versions,  tt  some  of  the'most  eminent  editions,  and  is  generally 
rejected  by  critics. 

36.  In  what  manner  the  demoniac  had  been  delivered,  mc 
tr*4*  6  icutunrbtit.  Vul.  Quomodo  sanus  foetus  esset  a  legione. 
This  reading  appears  to  be  equally  unsupported  with  the  two 
former. 

41.  A  ruler  of  the  synagogue— to  wit,  of  Capernaum. 

47.  Having  thrown  herself  prostrate,  declared  to  him,  before 
all  the  people,  why  she  had  touched  him,  wp*x%r*T*  *vr*  #V  nt 
tun**  vt]/*t*  «07V,  amryygOw  *vr*t  chufui  sromc  rv  A*¥.  E.  T. 
Falling  down  before  him,  she  declared  unto  him,  before  all  the 
people,  for  what  cause  she  had  touched  him.  As  the  second 
mvt»  is  not  found  in  several  MSS.  some  of  them  of  note;  as  there 
is  nothing  which  corresponds  to  it  in  these  ancient  translations, 
the  Vul.  the  Sy.  the  Sax.  and  the  Cop.  and  as  it  seems  rather  su- 
perfluous, I  have  omitted  it  in  this  version,  taking  the  first  mvrm 
to  be  governed  by  the  verb  maniyyuXit. 

48.  Take  courage,  £«f  ro .  This  word  is  wanting  in  the  Cam. 
and  three  other  MSS.  and  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
the  Vul.  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions/ 

51.  Being  come  to  the  house,  ttrtXim  h  m  «*f  atouw.  £.  T. 
And  when  he  came  into  the  house.  Bnt  the  greater  number  of 
MSS.  especially  those  of  principal  note,  read  t>Sm  simply.  This 
has  also  been  read  by  the  authors  of  the  Vul.  of  both  the  Sy.  the 
Ara.  the  Go.  and  the  Sax.  versions.  It  is  in  some  of  the  best 
editions,  and  is  approved  by  Mill  and  Wet  The  other  reading 
seems  not  quite  consistent  wit^i  the  following  pant  of  the  verse. 
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*  Peter,  and  John,  and  James.  E.  T.  Peter ,  and  James, 
and  John.  The  copies,  evangelistaries,  La.  MSS.  editions,  and 
Tersions,  which,  in  exhibiting  these  names,  follow  the  first  order, 
both  out-number  and  out. weigh  those  which  follow  the  second. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence 
which  of  the  two  has  been  the  original  order ;  but  as  the  arrange. 
Bent  here  adopted  is  peculiar  to  this  Evangelist  (for  it  occurs 
again,  ch.  ix.  £8.;  whereas  both  Mt.  and  Mr.  say  always  James 
and  John),  I  thought  it  safer,  where  possible,  to  preserve  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  even  in  the  smallest  matters. 

54.  Having  made  them  all  retire,  tnC*?*»  t\*  w*rr*t.  These 
words  are  not  in  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  The  clause  is 
wanting  also  in  the  Vul.  the  Sax.  and  the  Eth.  Tersions. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  The  twelve,  n*  imit**  $txBnr*t  *»?*•  E.  T,  His  twelve 
disciples.  The  words  p«fcr«$  «*r«  are  wanting  in  a  very  great 
somber  of  MSS.  some  of  them  of  chief  note,  and  in  several  of  the 
oldest  editions.  They  are  not  in  the  first  Sy.  nor  in  some 
modern  Tersions,  as  Lu«'s  and  the  Tigurine.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  even  the  other  ancient  Tersions,  the  Vul.  the 
second  Sy.  the  Go.  the  Sax.  the  Cop.  have  not  read  put$nr*t,  but 
«7»r»At*.  This  reading  is  also  favoured  by  a  few  Gr.  MSS.  of 
little  account.  When  the  evidence  of  these  different  readings  is 
compared  together,  the  superiority  is  manifestly  for  the  rejection 
of  the  two  words.    They  are,  besides,  quite  unnecessary. 

3.  Nor  staves,  fuflt  f«?A*»  Vul.  Neque  virgam.  In  this 
reading  the  Vul.  has  the  sanction  of  a  good  number  of  MSS.  and 
of  the  Sy.  Eth.  and  Ara.  versions.  The  balance,  however,  is 
against  it. 

4.  Continue  in  whatever  house*  ye  are  received  into,  until  ye 
leave  the  place,  «*  » » «>  #<»<«»  Ho-tXhflt,  uch  punflt,  *£  tutthv  i£s£xt<rB-t. 
E.  T.  Whatsoever  house  ye  enter  into,  there  abide,  and  thence 
depart  This  way  of  rendering,  though  it  appears  to  be  literal, 
is  very  unintelligible,  and  conveys  no  determinate  meaning.  It 
seems  even  to  be  self-contradictory.  Vul.  In  quamcunque  do* 
mum  intraveritis,  ibi  manete,  et  inde  non  exeatis-.  There  can  h* 
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no  doubt  that  the  authors  of  this  version  hare  read  fur  before 
'tw$»  5  which  is,  indeed,  found  in  one  MS.  but  has  no  other 
authority  that  1  know.  The  authors  of  the  Sax.  and  the  Cop. 
versions  seem,  instead  of  the  clause,  x)  tiutki  «£«{#«*•$*>  to  hare 
read  t#«  «r  tfytihrrt.  We  may,  indeed,  say  with  truth  that, 
whether  they  read  so  or  not,  it  was  impossible,  hi  a  consistency 
with  the  scope  sod  connection,  to  render  the  sentence  otherwise 
than  they  have  done.  The  parallel  places  in  like  manner  confirm 
the  opinion  that  this  must  be  the  sense  of  the  expression. 

23.  Daily,  %*&  jiupec*.  These  words  are  wanting  in  so  many 
and  so  considerable  MSS.  and  are  found  in  so  many  others,  as 
might  make  one  justly  hesitate  whether  to  retain  or  to  reject 
them.  All  the  ancient  versions,  however,  except  the  second  Sy. 
favour  their  admission ;  and  even  that  version  does  not  exclude 
them ;  it  receives  them  only  with  a  mark  as  dubious.  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  corresponding  to  them  in  the  two  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  other  Gospels ;  but  that  rs  no  objection,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  either,  -which,  in  the  smallest  degree,  contradict* 
them ;  and  it  is  common,  in  the  different  Evangelists,  to  supply 
circumstances  overlooked  by  the  others.  Besides,  there  is  no. 
thing  in  them  unsuitable  to  the  sense.  As  to  follow  Christ  is 
the  constant  or  daily  business  of  his  disciple,  every  attendant 
circumstance  nlust  share  in  that  constancy.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  word  daily  possesses  a  place  in  the  E.  T.  and  we  can  say,  at 
least,  that  there  does  not  appear  ground  sufficient  for  dispossess.. 
ing  it.     Diss.  XII.  P.  II.  §  15. 

28.  Ey«wr«  it— -*£  ***f«A«C«y—  This  is  a  mode  of  construction 
not  unusual  with  this  Evangelist.  The  j£  is  redundant,  as  in  ch. 
viii.  1.  x.  38.  and  xxiii.  44.  or  it  may  be  rendered  into  Eng,  by 
the  conjunction  that,  It  happened  that :  *th  n'fupcu  ««rw  may, 
doubtless,  as  Eisner  proposes,  be  included  in  a  parenthesis. 

31.  The  departure,  Twnfyfin.  E.  T.  The  decease.  Though 
some  have  put  a  different  meaning  upon  the  words,  it  was,  doubt, 
less,  our  Lord's  death  which  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 
It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  word  «{*J<$- 
does  not  necessarily  imply  this,  it  being  the  term  by  which  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  was  commonly  expressed, 
and  the  name  given  by  the  Seventy  to  the  second  book  of  Moses. 
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As  it  may  not  have  been  without  design,  that  the  common  names 
for  death)  da>«r®*  and  reXtvrn,  were  avoided  by  the  Evangelist,  I 
thought  it  better  to  use  here  the  word  departure,  which  is  of 
equal  latitude  with  that  of  the  original. 

34.    And  the  disciples  feared,  when  those  men  entered  the 

cloud,  i$>fa%Tos9  it  n  iw  fKrtttfs  c*r«A&»  «$  r*»  iiQtXtft.     E.  T.  And 

they  feared^  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud.  This  expression 
evidently  implies  that  they  were  the  same  persons  who  feared, 
and  Who  entered  into  the  cloud.  The  Gr.  not  less  evidently,  by 
means  of  the  pronoun  #*«u*,  implies  that  they  were  different 
persons.  I  know  not  how  I  had  overlooked  this  circumstance^ 
till  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Symonds.    Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  31. 

45.  It  was  veiled  to  them,  that  they  might  not  apprehend  it, 

n*    Wt^tOUMMkUftfUWf    (VK     CtVTm,    IM»   fl$l    (t«J-$-*lT<tl     0LVT6,        E.    T.     It 

was  hid  from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not.  The  words  are 
susceptible  of  either  interpretation ;  for  though  the  common  sig- 
nification of  tf*  is  to  the  end  that,  yet,  in  the  N.  T.  it  frequently 
denotes  no  more  than  so  that.  Here,  however,  the  former  clause 
appears  to  me  so  strongly  expressed,  as  to  justify  the  transla- 
tion I  have  given  of  both.  If  the  historian  had  employed  an  ad. 
jective,  as  *r*Qm,  or  x^vxr®-,  and  not  the  passive  participle 
of  an  active  verb,  «*«f«Kfx«Atwtff*f,  the  conjunction  might,  with 
greater  probability,  have  been  interpreted  so  that.  But,  as  it 
stands,  it  seems  to  express  something  intentional.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined  that  this  criticism  is  a  mere  refinement.  Who  would 
not  be  sensible  of  the  difference,  in  Eng.  between  saying  that  an 
expression  is  dark,  and  saying  that  it  has  been  darkened,  or 
made  dark  i  Now  this  is  very  similar  to  the  case  in  hand.  Allow 
me  to  add,  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  pre. 
fictions  were  intentionally  expressed  so  as  not  to  be  perfectly 
understood  at  the  time ;  but  so  as  to  make  an  impression,  which 
would  secure  their  being  remembered  till  the  accomplishment 
should  dispel  every  doubt.     Diss.  XII.  P.  II.  §  11  and  12* 

48.  He  who  is  least  among  you  all,  shall  be  greatest,  o  fam 
x*9Tt{&' «?  ffwiv  ufut  <*r*f£#i>,  st<&  trcu  ftry*{.  Vul.  Qui  minor 
est  inter  vos  omnes,  hie  major  est.  E.  T.  He  that  is  least  among 
you  all,  the  same  shall  be  great.  By  a  very  common  Hebraism, 
the  positive  supplies  the  place,  sometimes  of  the  comparative, 
sometimes  of  the  superlative*    Thus,  Gen.  i.  16.    God  made  frea 
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great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  tight 
to  rule  the  night.  So  the  words  are  rendered  in  the  Eng.  Bible* 
In  Heb.  it  is  the  great  light,  and  the  little  light.  In  the  version 
of  the  Seventy,  the  former  clause  is  expressed  thus,  *w  Q*nif* 
r»f  ftty**  **  *p%0K  rug  it*?**.  Again,  Mt.  xxii.  36.  Which  is  the 
greatest  commandment  in  the  law  9  mm  «t#a*  /uy***  •»  **  "P" » 
And9  in  regard  to  the  passage  now  under  examination,  as  the  con- 
tention among  the  disciples  was,  which  of  them  should  be  the 
greatest  (for,  doubtless,  they  expected  that  they  should  ail' be 
great))  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  import  of 
the  terra. 

50.  Whoever  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us,  o*  v%  tri  %*i9  itun, 
wrtp  *V"»  «"i».  A.  considerable  number  of  MSS.  and  some  of 
principal  note,  read  ofwtt  in  both  places.  It  is  in  this  way  ren- 
dered by  the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.  Go.  Sax.  Eth.  and  Ara.  versions. 
But,  though  this  should  be  thought  to  render  the  true  reading 
doubtful,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  difference  does  not  affect 
the  sense. 

.51.  As  the  time  of  his  removal  approached,  tytnv  it  #?  r* 
ervfiirtettto-B-**  rat  ifiupets  rut  bhAh^i**  miry.  E.  T.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received  up. 
AMrtryWc  does  not  occur  in  any  other  place  of  the  N.  T. ;  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  Sep. ;  but  being  derived  from  «*«A«p£«»#,  which  is 
used  pretty  often  in  both,  we  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  about  the 
signification.  The  verb  admits  a  good  deal  of  latitude;  for 
though  it  is  sometimes,  in  the  passive  voice,  applied  to  our  Sa- 
viour's assumption  into  heaven,  and  signifies  to  be  taken  up ;  H 
is  not  confined,  in  the  N.  T.  to  that  meaning,  and  has  but  rarely 
such  an  acceptation  in  the  Gr.  of  the  Seventy.  The  old  La. 
translator,  who  renders  «MK*r4«f)  here,  assumptio,  has  probably 
meant  this ;  and  to  this  effect  our  Eng.  translators  have,  still 
more  explicitly,  rendered  V«$  *V*?*f  *«  *»«M^'*f  wmt,  the  time 
that  he  should  be  received  up.  Yet,  to  me,  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  the  Evangelist  should  speak  of  the  time  of  his  as* 
cension  as  being  come,  or  just  at  hand,  not  only  before  his  re- 
surrection, but  even  before  his  trial  and  death ;  especially,  con- 
sidering that  he  continued  no  fewer  than  forty  days  on  the  earth 
after  he  was  risen*  The  word  mmhnf'ti  is  equally  applicable  to 
tny  other  method  of  removing.    Accordingly,  some  Fr.  trans~ 
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iators,  eren  from  the  Vul.  have  understood  the  dies  assumptionis 
ejus  of  bis  death.  Both  in  the  P.  R.  version,  and  in  Sa.'s,  it  is 
Tendered,  Le  terns  auquel  il  devoit  etre  inlevi  du  monde.  From 
these  Si.  differs,  only  in  saying,  .rig  ce  monde*  But  though 
this  probably  expresses  the  meaning,  yet,  as  it  is  more  explicit 
than  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  I  have  preferred  a  simpler  man. 
ner,  and  nsed  a  term  of  nearly  the  same  extent  of  signification 
with  the  Gr.  The  word  rvpsrAjf  wfcw,  in  strictness,  denotes  that 
the  time  was  come.  But  we  all  know  that,  in  popular  language, 
a  time  is  often  said  to  be  come  which  is  very  near.  Besides, 
whatever  be  the  removal  alluded  to,  the  circumstances  closely 
connected  with  it,  or  introductory  to  it,  may  well  be  understood 
as  comprehended.  This  seems  strongly  indicated  here,  by  the 
indefinite  turn  of  the  expression,  roc  nn*{*s<>  the  days,  n&  «r«A«- 
4«««  ttvry;  whereas  the  actual  removal,  whether  by  death,  or  by. 
ascension,  occupied  but  a  small  part  of  one  day. 

5%  A  village^  x*um.  Vul.  Civilatem.  A  few  inconsiderably 
MSS.  with  The,  read  *-«A/». 

54.  As  Elijah  did,  *t  *£  HAm*  ;*•«*?•  This  clause  is  wanting 
in  two  MSS.  and  in  the  Vul.  and  Sax.  versions. 

62.  No  man  who  having  pat  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looketh 
behind  him  ;  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  first  member 
of  this  sentence  is  no  more  than  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
certain  character,  one,  to  wit,  who,  whilst  he  is  engaged  in  a 
work  of  importance,  allows  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by 
things  foreign.  T'he  import  is  that  those  of  this  description  were 
unfit  for  that  spiritual  service  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  to  be  employed.  There  is  an  implicit  comparison  couched 
In  the  words,  but  not  formally  proposed,  as  in  the  parables. 


CHAPTER  X, 

1.  Seventy  others,  flt^m  Xiqmwl*.  E.  T.  Other  Seventy, 
But  this  expression  implies  that  there  were  seventy  sent  before. 
Now,  this  is  not  the  fact  (those  sent  before  being  no  more  than 
twelve),  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  Gr.  So  inconsiderable  a  differ* 
ence  in  the  words  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the  sense. 
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*  Seventy^  Xbtapurr*.  Vul.  Septuaginta  ditos.  Thus  also 
the  Sax.  The  Vat.  the  Cam.  and  one  other  MS.  read  •£,  which 
is  the  pumeral  mark  for  72. 

4.  Salute  no  person  by  the  way  ; — Let  not  matters  of  mere 
compliment  detain  you. 

6.  If  a  son  of  peace  be  there ,  un  i&t  n  t*H  *  it®*  &(w;-  E. 
T.  If  the  son  of  peace  be  there.  The  article  before  'w®-  is  want- 
ing in  many  MSS  seme  of  them  of  great  name,  in  all  the  best 
editions,  and  in  the  comments  of  several  Fathers.  As  to  ancient 
versions,  this  is  one  of  those  particulars,  about  which  we  cannot 
safely  determine,  whether  they  read  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
Neither  the  Sy.  nor  the  La.  has  articles ;  and  those  languages 
which  have  them  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  one  another  in 
the  use  of  them.  In  the  present  case,  the  scope  of  the  passage 
clearly  shows  that  the  word  is  used  indefinitely.  Son  of  peace , 
here,  is  equivalent  to  worthy  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt. 
The  import,  therefore,  is,  manifestly, i  If  a  person  of  worth,  or 
*  deserving  your  good  wishes,  be  there.' 

17.  The  Seventy.  The  Cam.  MS.  the  Vul.  and  the  Sax.  make 
them  seventy-two,  as  in  v.  1. 

20.  Rejoice,  %euetrt.  The  word  paAAav,  rather,  which  is  in 
the  common  edition,  is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  editions, 
versions,  o/c.  of  any  consideration,  and  is,  therefore,  justly  re. 
jected  by  critics. 

21.  In  spirit,  r*  mtvpari.  The  Cam.  and  five  others,  prefix 
my$*.  The  Vul..  both  the  Sy.  the  Cop.  Arm.  Eth.  and  Sax. 
read  so. 

23.  Apart,  *«r'  thw.  This  is  wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  is  not 
rendered  in  the  Vul.  nor  in  the  Sax.  There  is  no  other  autho. 
rity,  that  I  know,  for  the  omission. 

30.  A  man  of  Jerusalem  travelling  to  Jericho,  tafywr®'  rm 
x«rf€«itt»  «**#  *Ii{*0-«Aj)ju.  «$  Iffx*.  E.  T.  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  If  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  a  close  translation  of  the  words  as  they  lie ;  and  that,  in  the 
version  here  adopted,  there  is  greater  freedom  taken  with  the 
arrangement.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  greater  than  the 
scope  of  the  place,  and  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers,  will 
warrant.     As  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  every  body  perceives 
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that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  parable  to  confound  those  malig- 
nant Jewish  prejudices,  which  made  them  conQne  their  charity 
to  those  of  their  own  nation  and  religion.     Nor  eould  any  thing 
be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this. story,  which,  as  it  is 
universally  understood,  exhibits  a  Samaritan  overlooking  all  r  '» 
tional  and  religious  differences,  and  doing  offices  of  kindness  aiii 
humanity  to  a  Jew  in  distress.      By  this  means,  the  narrow- 
minded  Pharisee,  who  put  the  question,  is  surprised  into  a  con- 
viction, that  there  is  something  amiable,  and  even  divine,  in  sur- 
mounting all  partial  considerations,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of 
'  nature,  which  is  the  voice  of  God,  in  giving  relief  to  the  unhap- 
py.    Now,  the  whole  energy  of  the  story  depends  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  person  who  received  the  charitable  aid,  was 
a  Jew,  and  the  person  who  gave  it  a  Samaritan.     Yet,  if  we  do 
not  transpose  the  »«rf?«rm,  in  this  Terse,  and  make  it  follow, 
instead  of  preceding,  **•  'iffge-oAjpt,  we  shall  be  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principal  view.     The  use  of  «sw,  for  denoting  the  place 
to  which  a  person  belonged,  is  common :  Aifywr®*  *«-•  Af<iuefa«f, 
Mt.  xxvii.  57.     A*£«{@-  «9r«  B«4«h*s,  J.  xi.  1.     As  to  the  trans, 
position,  instances  much  greater  than  the  present,  have  been 
taken  notice  of  already ;  and  other  instances  will  occur  in  these 
notes.     Mt.  xv.  1.  N.     See  Bowyer's  conjectures. 

32.  Likewise  a  Levite  on  the  road,  when  he  came  near  the 
place,  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on  the  farther  side,  i/us**  it  *J  Aiw- 

rig*  ytnoftn®*  tutr*  *■•»  Ttftw,  fA4«v,  tun  dm,  «vrnr«j»9A4fv.  £•  T.  And 
likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on 
him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  There  are  some  strange 
inaccuracies  in  this  version.  It  may  be  asked,  Whither  did  the 
LevRe  come,  when  he  was  already  at  the  place  ?  Or,  how  does  his 
coming  and  looking  on  the  wounded  man,  consist  with  his  pass- 
ing by  on  the  other  side  ?  Indeed,  the  word  fAfov,  in  the  original, 
appears  redundant,  and  is  wanting  in  a  few  MSS.  as  well  as  in 
the  Vul.  The  word  tim,  is  badly  rendered  looked  on.  A  man 
is  often  passive,  in  seeing  what  he  does  not  choose  to  see,  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  But  to  look  on  implies  activity  and  attention.  I 
have,  in  this  version,  expressed  the  sense,  without  attaching  my- 
self servilely  to  the  words.  In  rendering  wtrnrtpiMft,  I  have  pre-. 
ferred  Be.'s  ex  adoerso  prasteriU,  to  the  pertransivit  of  the  Vul. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  without  design  that  this  unusual 
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compound,  #m«r«{ <f xf  »£«f,  applied  to  the  priest  and  the  Le? its, 
is  here  contrasted  to  the  vprt{X'r$*h  applied  to  the  Samaritan. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  solely  in  this  place  that  the 
former  verb  occurs  in  Scripture ;  whereas  w*ctexir$*t  occurs 
frequently  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  in  done  oftener  than  in  this 
Evangelist,  as  signifying  to  pass  on,  to  pass  by,  or  pass  away. 
Add  to  all,  that  this  meaning  of  the  preposition  am,  in  compound 
verbs,  is  common,  and  the  interpretation  analogical.  Besides, 
the  circumstance  suggested  is  not  only  suitable  to  the  whole  spi. 
rit  of  the  parable,  but  natural  and  picturesque. 

34.  lW«;g**f.  ch.  ii.  7.    2  N. 

35.  When  he  was  going  away,  f{fAfa*.  This  word  is  want* 
ing  in  the  Cam.  and  three  other  MSS.  and  is  not  rendered  in  the 
Vul,  Sy.  Eth.  Sax.  and  Ara.  Torsions. 

41.  The  good  part.  I  had,  in  the  former  edition,  after  the 
E.  T.  said  that  good  part*  It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by  a 
friend,  that  the  pronoun  seems  to  make  the  expression  refer  to 
the  one  thing  necessary.  I  am  sensible  of  the  justness  of  the 
remark,  and  therefore,  now,  literally  follow  the  Gr.  t*  *y«S*» 
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2.  4.  The  words,  in  these  verses,  inclosed  in  crotchets*,  hare 
nothing  in  the  Vul.  corresponding  to  them,  nor  in  the  Arm.  ver- 
sion. They  are  wanting  also  in  several  MSS.  Some  of  the  Fa. 
there  have  given  what  I  may  call,  a  negative  testimony  against 
their  admission,  by  omitting  them  in  these  places  of  their  works 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  them ;  but  Origen's  tes- 
timony against  them  is  more  positive :  for  he  says,  expressly,  of 
some  of  those  clauses  and  petitions,  that  they  are  in  Mt.  but  not  in 
L.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  he  does  not  say  (though 
in  these  matters  he  is  wont  to  be  accurate)  that  those  expressions 
are  not  found  in  many  copies  of  L.'s  Gospel,  but  simply,  that 
L.  has  them  not.  This  would  lead  one  to  think,  that  he  had  not 
found  them  in  any  transcript  of  that  Gospel  which  had  come  un- 
der his  notice,  though  Car  the  most  eminent  scriptural  critic  of 
his  time ;  and  that  they  were,  consequently,  an  interpolation  of 
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a  later  date.  Whatever  be  in  this,  some  of  oar  best  modern 
critics,  Gro.  Ben.  Mill,  and  Wet.  seem  to  be  agreed  that,  in  this 
place,  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  some  bold  transcribers,  who 
have  considered  it  as  a  necessary  correction,  to  supply  what  they 
thought  deficient  in  one  Gospel  out  of  another.  See  the  notes 
on  Mr.  vi.  10,  6fc. 

3.  Each  day,  r#  ««r  *>*?<»•  Instead  of  this,  the  Cam.  and 
six  other  MSS.  read  r*uf*n  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Vul.  has 
read,  who  says  hodie.  This  is  also  followed  by  the  Sax.  version. 
Yet,  in  no  other  part  of  this  prayer  does  that  version  follow  the 
Vul.  but  the  Gr. 

6.  Off  his  road,  t\  «*V  £•  T.  In  his  journey.  The  transla- 
tion,, here  given,  is  evidently  closer ;  besides,  it  strengthens  the 
argument* 

7.  /  and  my  children  are  in  bed,  r«  inuh*  py,  fur9  tput,  m 
rip  ktmp  urn.  E.  T.  My  children  are  with  me  in  bed.  That 
jut*  ipx  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  and  his  children  were 
in  the  same  bed,  but  only  that  the  children  were  gone  to  bed  as 
well  as  he,  has  been  shown  by  many  critics.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  refer  the  Gr.  student  to  the  following,  amongst  other,  pas. 
sages  which  might  be  quoted,  wherein,  if  he  look  into  the  ori- 
ginal, he  will  find  that  the  prepositions,  fur*  and  w,  often  de- 
note no  more  than  the  former  of  these,  in  the  interpretation  above 
given,  denotes  here,  Mt.  ii.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  11.  Eph.  Hi.  18. 

8.  If  the  other  continue  knocking.  Vul.  Si  tile  perseverave. 
rit  pulsans.  Words  corresponding  to  these  are  not  found  either 
in  the  Gr.  or  in  the  Sy.  Nor  can  we  plead  the  authority  of  MSS. 
The  best  argument  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  seem  necessary  to 
the  sense ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  said  to  be  importunate,  for 
having  asked  a  fa? our  only  once.  As  the  passage,  therefore, 
needed  the  aid  of  some  words,  and  as  these  are  adapted  to  the 
puf  pose,  and  have  been  long  in  possession  ;  for  the  old  Itc.  and 
the  Sax.  versions  read  so,  as  well  as  the  Vul.  I  thought  it  better1 
to  retain  them,  adding  the  mark  by  which  I  distinguish  words 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  from  those  of  the  inspired 
penmen. 

13.  How  much  more  will  your  Father  give  from  heaven,  *»- 
r*  fucAAdv «  wwrnf  i  %\  apm*  imru.    E.  T.  How  much  more  shall  j 
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pour  heavenly  Father  give.    Vul.  Quanio  magi*  Paler  verier 
de  coelo  dabit.     Thus  we  read  in  the  edition  authorised  by  Pope 
Sixtus  Quintus ;  whereas,  after  Pope  Clement's  corrections,  it 
is  pater  ccelestis  ;  but  in  three  old  editions,  one  published  at 
Tenice  in  1484,  another  at  Paris  in  1504,  the  third  at  Lyons  in 
1512,  we  have  both  readings  conjoined,  Pater  vester  ccelestis  de 
coelo  dabit,  with  a  note  on  the  margin  of  the  last,  insinuating 
that  some  copies  have  not  the  word  ccelestis.    The  Sy.  reads  ex- 
actly as  the  Yul.  of  Sixtus  Quintus.     So  do  also  the  Cop.  and 
the  Sax.  Some  Gr.  MSS.  likewise  omit  the  «,  and  read  ipm  after 
5t*tj£.     This  makes  the  most  natural  expression,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  most  ancient  translators.  Gro.  and 
some  other  critics,  have  thought  that  *vm^  i  ({  *£«**,  is  equiva- 
lent to  ftentp  o  n  rtt  tff«v*,  or  if  r*<$  upm*t<i.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
of  this  opinion.  Such  a  periphrasis  for  God,  in  this  or  any  other 
sacred  writer,  is  without  example;  and  the  expressions  which 
have  been  produced,  as  similar,  are  not  apposite.     I  see  no  rem* 
toil  for  imputing  so  strange  an  affectation  to  the  Evangelist.     I 
have,  therefore,  followed  the  Sy.  which  differs  in  nothing  from 
the  common  Gr.  except  in  reading  »fun  after  mtty,  instead  of  •. 
2  The  holy  Spirit,  tnwfut  *yw*.    Vul.  Spiritum  bonum.    The 
Cam.  ay*kf  $»hm,  three  others,  m$vfim  «y«fo,  agreeably  to  the 
Vul.  Eth.  Sax.  and  Arm.  versions. 

17.  One  family  falling  after  another,  *m  %%**%  $*t  *tx*i  wu 
7TTU.  E.  T.  And  a  house  divided  against  a  house  falleth.  Vul. 
Et  domus  supra  dotnum  cadit.  Er.  and  Cas.  to  the  same  pur. 
pose.  Our  translators  have,  by  following  Be.  imperfectly,  bee* 
drawn  into  the  hardly  intelligible  version  they  have  given  of  this 
passage.  Be.  says,  Et  domus  adversus  sese  dissidens  cadit.  This 
translation  is  founded  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Mr. ; 
for  nobody  could  have  so  translated  the  words  of  L.  who  had  not 
recurred  to  the  other  historians.  Now,  though  this  method  is  often 
convenient,  and  sometimes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  used  when* 
the  words,  as  they  lie,  are  not  obscure,  but  yield  a  meaning 
which  is  both  just  and  apposite.  Besides,  the  construction  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  passage,  and  even  in  the  parallel 
places,  renders  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  if  the  Evangelist's 
meaning  had  been  the  same  with  Be.'s,  he  would  have  said,  •*«•< 
f$  *«*»»,  which,  though  elliptical,  might  possibly,  by  one  who 
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had  read  no  other  Gospel,  have  been  apprehended  to  convey  that 
sense.  In  the  way  it  is  expressed,  it  could  never  have  been  so 
understood  by  any  body, 

21.  The  strong  one,  «  tr%vw  E.  T.  A  strong  man.  With 
most  interpreters,  I  had  considered  this  verse  as  including  a  com- 
parison to  what  usually  befals  housebreakers.  But,  on  further 
reflection,  observing  that  the  itxvp*  is  accompanied  with  the  ar- 
ticle, both  here,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Mr.  and 
that,  as  to  this,  there  is  no  diversity  of  reading  in  any  of  the 
Gospels,  I  could  not  help  concluding  that  •  '«•#«£<&-,  Hke  •  **- 
mf  &*,  o  wrrtitK®*,  e  h*fa\&;  is  intended  to  indicate  one  indivi- 
dual being.  'The  connection  leads  us  to  apply  it  to  Beelzebub, 
styled  in  this  passage  the  prince  of  the  demons.  Now,  in  mere 
similitudes,  the  thing  to  which  the  subject  is  compared,  has  no 
article.  Thus  Mt.  xiii.  45.— -like  a  merchantman,  &c.  52.—- 
like  a  householder,  Sec.  xxii.  2.— like  a  king,  &c.  They  are 
expressed  indefinitely  in  Gr.  as  in  Eng.  Of  our  late  Eng.  in. 
terpreters  who  render  •  trxvpt  properly,  are  Hey.  Wes.  and  Wy. 
So  also  does  Wa.  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mt 

22.  He  who  is  stronger,  I  i*xp&*9t  ®-  «ow.  E.  T.  A  stronger1 
than  he.  As  the  comparative  here,  likewise,  has  the  article, 
nothing  in  the  expression  implies  that  there  is  more  than  one 
stronger ;  whereas  the  indefinite  Eng.  article  seems  rather  to  im. 
ply  it.  Yet  of  the  three  who  had  done  justice  to  the  emphasis 
in  the  former  verse,  Wes.  is  the  only  interpreter  who  has  done 
it  also  in  this. 

29.  He  said,  n^aro  A#y«».     Mr.  v.  17.  N. 

36.  By  its  flame,  r*  «s?*9rq.  Such  is  the  import  of  the  Gr. 
word  in  this  place.  It  is  oftenest  applied  to  lightning,  but  not 
Jimited  to  that  meaning. 

38.  But  the  Pharisee  was  surprised  to  observe  that  he  used 
no  washing  before  dinner,  •  it  Q+ftrwH  <J*»  ttctuf/utnv,  ori  s  wp»« 
t»f  tCetwrwBn  *f*  w  tffim.  Vul.  Pharismus  autem  ccepit  intra 
se  reputans  dicere,  quote  non  baptizatus  esset  ante  pntndium. 
Agreeably  to  this  version,  the  Cam.  instead  of  tim  ttauttmnf,  •«, 
Bays,  4f{«r«  Jmm£ im/unc  n  i+vrm  Xp/m»  ium.  But  in  this  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  single. 
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39.  Malevolence,  «-«ty<«$.  Vul.  lniquitate.  The  Sax.  to  the 
'same  purpose.  Tertullian  ad*.  Marcion.  iv.  27,  says  lniquitate, 
probably  from  the  old  Itc.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  inter, 
preter  had  read  xhpucc*.  But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  example 
of  this  reading  in  the  Gr.  MSS. 

41.  Only  give  in  alms  what  ye  have,  *-A«f  r«  f?*vr«  Jim  tXtm**- 
rvt*f.  £.  T.  But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye,  have. 
T«  ffo?r«9  qua:  penes  aliquem  sunt,  what  a  man  is  possessed  of : 
Jm  r*  tnrr*,  and  ion  i«  ron  twrm,  are  not  synonymous.  The 
latter  expressly  commands  to  give  a  part;  the  former  does 
not  expressly  command  to  give  the  whole,  but  does  not  ex. 
elude  that  sense.  The  words,  in  the  E.  T.  are  an  unexceptionable 
version  of  the  latter.  T«  wr*{x4fT*  (cn*  xii.  33.)  has  nearly  the 
same  meaning  with  r«  tM*r«  here.  Our  Lord,  in  discoursing  on 
this  topic,  took  a  two-fold  view  of  the  subject,  both  tending  to 
the  same  end.  The  first  and  subordinate  view  was,  that ,  the 
cleanness  of  the  inside  of  vessels  is  of  as  much  consequence,  at 
least,  as  that  of  the  outside ;  the  second  and  principal  view  was, 
that  moral  cleanness,  or  purity  of  mind,  is  much  more  important 
than  ceremonial  cleanness,  resulting  from  frequent  washings. 
These  views  are  sometimes  blended  in  the  discourse.  Under  the 
metaphor  of  vessels,  human  beings  are  represented,  whereof  the 
body  answers  to  that  which  is  without,  the  soul  to  that  which  is 
within.  Body  and  soul,  argues  our  Lord,  had  both  the  same 
author,  and  the  one,  especially  the  more  ignoble  part,  ought  not 
to  engross  our  regards,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  noble :  and 
even  as  to  the  vessels,  the  genuine  way  of  cleansing  them,  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  sense,  is  by  making  them  the  instruments  of 
conveying  relief  to  the  distressed  and  needy. 

44.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  yp*fift*rtit  %cu  ?«?<- 
«-«!•<,  mttftrmi.  We  have  no  translation  of  these  words  in  the 
Vul.  Cop.  and  Arm.  versions.  They  are  wanting  also  in  four 
MSS.  The  Cam.  has  them ;  as  also  the  Sax.  version  ;  whence  I 
think  it  probable  that  they  were  in  the  Itc.  version. 

47,  &c  Woe  unto  you,  because  ye  build  We  are  not  to 
understand  this,  as  though  any  part  of  the  guilt  lay  in  building 
or  adorning  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  considered  in  itself;  but 
in  their  falseness,  in  giving  this  testimony  of  respect  to  the  Pro. 
phets,  whilst  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit,  and  following  the 
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example  of  their  persecutors  and  murderers ;  insomuch  that  they 

appeared  to  erect  those  sepulchres,  not  to  do  honour  to  God's 

Prophets,  but  to  serreas  eternal  monuments  of  the  success  of  their 

progenitors  in  destroying  them. 

* 
54.  Laying  snares  for  him,  in  order  to  draw         miftvirts 

mmi  not  £vr&m$  fhiftwtu.  £.  T.  Laying  wait  for  him,  and  seek- 
ing to  catch  But  the  copulative  %m,  which  makes  all  the 
difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  Eng.  versions,  is  want, 
ing  in  so  great  a  number  of  MSS.  amongst  which  are  those  of 
principal  note,  in  so  many  editions,  versions,  Sfc.  that  it  is  justly 
rejected  by  Mill,  Wet.  and  other  critics. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
5.  Into  hell,  m  mt  yawn.    Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  §  1. 

# 

15.  For  in  whatever  affluence  a  man  be,  his  life  dependeth 
not  on  his  possessions,  *rt  a*  i?  rm  mfimvtn  rm  n  £*n  *vrv  trtr 
ik  ran  v*-*fx*rrm  *i**.  E.  T.  For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  Vul.  Quia  non 
in  abundantia  cujusquam  vita  ejus  est  ex  his  quae  possidet.  Mai. 
donat's  observation  on  this  passage  is  well  founded,  "  Diffici. 
"  liora  sunt  verba  quam  sensus."  All  interpreters  are  agreed 
about  the  meaning,  however  much  they  differ  about  the  con. 
struction.  The  E.  T.  without  keeping  close  to  the  words,  has 
expressed  the  sense  rather  more  obscurely  than  either  the  Gr.  or 
the  La.  The  two  clauses  in  the  Gr.  are  in  that  version,  combin- 
ed into  one ;  and  cr»  tx  seems  to  be  rendered  consisteth  in.  The 
translators  of  P.  R.  appear  to  be  the  first  who  have  expressed 
the  meaning  perspicuously  in  modern  language,  Car  en  quelque 
abondance  qu7un  homme  soU,  sa  vie  ne  depend  point  des  biens 
qu'il  possede.  In  this  they  have  been  followed  by  subsequent 
interpreters. 

25.  Besides,  which  of  you  can,  by  his  anxiety,  prolong  his 
life  one  hour  f  ri$  ft  «{  ufun  fuptfusn  imarm  *-##«\9*/mm  tin  r*f 
nAuum  *vtx  wnxm  if*.  E.  T.  And  which  of  you,  with  taking 
thought,  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit  ?  'Haj»*«  signifies  both 
stature,  and  age  or  lifetime.     For  examples  of  the  latter  accep* 
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tation,  see  Job,  ix.  21.  23.  Heb.  xi.  11.  In  every  case,  there- 
fore, the  words  ought  to  be  rendered  by  the  ope  or  other  of  these 
terms  which  best  suits  the  context.  Ih%vt  is  properly  a  measure 
of  length,  and  may,  on  that  account,  be  thought  inapplicable  to 
time.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  few  tropes  are  more  familiar 
than  those  wherein  such  measures  are  applied  to  the  age  or  life 
of  man.  Behold,  says  the  Psalmist,  thou  hast  made  my  days  an 
hand-breadth,  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  i/W,  voto/?**  tfo  r«$  v'/uf  *f  P*. 
The  common  version  says  as  an  hand-breadth ;  but  the  word  as 
is  supplied  by  the  interpreters,  and  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  either  in  the  Heb.  or  in  the  Gr.  Ham.  has  quoted  from 
Mimnermus,  an  ancient  poet,  the  phrase  b^vi'm  evt  xpw,  lite- 
rally/or a  cubit  of  time,  that  is,  for  a  very  short  time.  Analo. 
gous  to  this  is  the  common  comparison  of  life  to  a  race,  or  to  a 
journey.  This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  there  is  no  violence 
done  to  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  in  making  them  relate  to  a 
man's  age,  or  term  of  life,  and  not  to  his  stature.  But  whether 
they  actually  relate  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  is  best  determined 
from  the  context.  It  is  evident,  that  the  warnings  which  our  Lord 
gives  here,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.  against  anxiety, 
particularly  regard  the  two  essential  articles  of  food  and  raiment, 
which  engross  the  attention  of  the  much  greater  part  of  mankind. 
Food  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  raiment  for 
the  protection  of  our  bodies  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
Anxiety  about  food  is,  therefore,  closely  connected  with  anxie* 
ty  about  life ;  but,  except  in  children,  or  very  young  persons, 
who  must  have  been  an  inconsiderable  part  of  Christ's  audience, 
has  no  connection  with  anxiety  about  stature.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  protection  of  the  body,  which 
our  Lord  himself  points  to,  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  those  per* 
plexing  cares.  Is  not  life,  says  he,  a  greater  gift  than  food,  and 
the  body  than  raiment  t  And  if  so,  will  not  God,  who  gave  the 
greater  gift,  life,  give  also  food,  which,  though  a  smaller  gift,  is 
necessary  for  supporting  the  other  ?  In  like  manner,  will  not  he 
who  gave  the  body,  give  the  raiment  necessary  for  its  defence  ? 
All  this  is  entirely  consequential,  and  our  Lord,  in  these  warn, 
ings,  touches  what  occupies  the  daily  reflections  and  labour  of 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  mankind.  But,  in  what  is  said  about 
stature,  if  we  understand  the  word  so,  he  appears  to  start  aside 
from  what  employs  the  time  and  attention  of  the  people  in  every 
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age  and  country,  to  what  could  be  an  object  only  to  children, 
and  a  very  few  foolish  young  persons.     Besides,  the  increase  of 
the  body*  by  such  an  addition  to  the  stature,  so  far  from  dimi- 
nishing men's  anxiety,  would  augment  it,  by  increasing  their 
need  both  of  food  and  of  raiment.     In  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing, we  have  an  additional  evidence  that  the  word  is  employ- 
ed here  metaphorically,  and  that  the  discourse  still  concerns  the 
same  subject,  food  and  raiment,  or  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  body.     If  ye  cannot,  says  he,  thus 
effect,  even  the  smallest  thing,  tXaxw,  why  are  ye  anxious 
about  the  rest  ?  In  respect  of  stature,  would  a  cubit  be  called 
the  smallest  thing,  which  is  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  ? 
This  would  have  been  more  suitable,  if  the  word  had  been  an 
inch.    In  every  view,  therefore,  that  we  take  of  the  matter,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  there  is  here  any  mention  of  stature. 
The  idea  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  discourse ;  the  thing  said  is 
ill-suited  to  the  words  connected  with  it,  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
hearers,  as  it  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  sort  of  solici- 
tude was  general  among  them,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  affected  one  hundredth  part  of  them.     It  is  a  very 
ingenious;  and  more  than  plausible,  conjecture  of  Wet.  that 
V Aijci«,  or  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  is  here  considered  under  the 
figure  of  the  stadium,  or  course  gone  over  by  the  runners,  of 
which,  as  it  consisted  of  several  hundred  cubits,  a  single  cubit 
was  but  as  one  step,  and  consequently  a  ?ery  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  what  might  not  improperly  be  termed  «A*- 
gifw.      It  adds  to  the  credibility  o£  this,  that  the  life  of  man 
is  once  and  again  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the  appellation 
ipft*t,  the  course  or  ground  run  over  by  the  racers.     This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  and  shows  how  much  their  ears  were  accustom- 
ed to  the  trope;  as  it  occurs  sometimes  in  places  where  no  formal 
comparison  to  the  gymnastic  exercises,  is  made,  or  even  hinted. 
Thus,  Acts  xiii.  25.  As  John  fulfilled  his  course,  «$  nr^n  r*» 
iptut.    xx.  24.  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  says 
Paul,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  coursemuithjoy,  in  rtXHstrtu  r©» 
fpftar  (4*.     And  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  /  have  finished  my  course,  ra  fy*- 
fuf  rntkauu    The  phrase  o  *f*x*  **  y*"rf«c,  James  iii.  6.  has 
nearly  the  same  signification.    The  uncommon  pains  which  He- 
rod the  great  had  taken  to  establish  gymnastic  exercises  io  the 
country,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many,  had  familiarized  the  peo- 
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pie  to  such  idioms.  Several  critics  of  name  favour  this  interpre- 
tation, amongst  whom  are  Ham.  Wet.  and  Pearce.  The  An. 
Hey.  Wes.  and  Wa.  adopt  it.  Some  other  interpreters  give  it  as 
a  probable  version  in  their  notes. 

*  31.  Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God,  tyrcm  rn»  £twt*ti*t  r*  Bta. 
Vul.  Qucerite  primum  regnum  Dei  etjustitiam  ejus.  There  is 
no  countenance  from  either  MSS.  or  versions  worth  mentioning 
in  favour  of  primum,  or  of  etjustitiam  ejus. 

32.  My  little  flock,  ra  puf#»  wtfjafu  E.  T«  Little  flock.  We 
hare  here  the  diminutive  vtfuw  combined  with  the  adjective 
pjxftf,  little.  It  is,  therefore,  an  expression  of  tenderness,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  suggests  the  actual  smallness  of  their  number. 
It  has  also  the  article,  which  we  never  use  in  the  vocative.  In 
our  language  we  cannot  better  supply  the  diminutive  and  the 
article,  than  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

35.  The  Vul.  after  or  denies,  adds  in  manibus  veslris.  This 
variation  is  peculiar  to  that  version.    The  Sax.  follows  the  Gr. 

46.  With  the  faithless,  ftrr*  rm  wxirm.  E.  T.  With  the  un- 
believers. Those  are  called  here  tnrt^t  who,  in  Mt.  are  called 
vnxftrat.  Both  words  have  great  extent  of  signification.  And 
for  the  reason,  given,  in  the  note  on  that  passage,  against  render- 
ing CvroKpiTM  hypocrites,  wwirti  ought  not  here  to  be  rendered  u». 
believers,  but,  according  to  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  fhe  faithless,  that  is,  persons  totally  unworthy  of  trust. 

40.  What  would  I,  but  that  it  were  kindled?  n  &a*,  «  «J« 
«»*pfe;  E.  T.  What  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled?  Vul.  Quid 
volo  nisi  ut  accendatur  ?  Er.  Zu.  Be.  Quid  volo,  si  jam  accen- 
sus  est  ?  Cas.  Qui,  si  jam  incensus  est,  quid  volo  ?  It  is  evident 
to  me,  that  the  sense  is  better  expressed  in  the  Vul.  than  by  any 
of  the  modern  La.  interpreters.  The  objection  which  Be.  and 
after  him  Palairet,  make,  that  the  «  is  there  translated  as  if 
it  were  «  w,  is  of  no  moment,  since  the  «  in  this  verse  is,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Jatter,  not  the  hypothetical  conjunction, 
but  a  particle  ex  press  hre  of  a  wish.  What  Gro.  says  of  this  ren- 
dering is  entirely  just,  "  in  eo  sensum  recte  expressit,  verba  non 
"  annumeravit."  The  very  nett  verse  would  sufficiently  evince 
the  meaning,  if  there  could  be  a  reasonable  doubt  about  it.  I 
have  an  immersion  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I  pained  till  it  be 
accomplished?  '  Since  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  which 
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<  is  the  greatest  'Messing  to  mankind*,  mast  be  attended  with 
i  such  unhappy  divisions,  I  even  long  till  they  take  place.'  I* 
Ct.  renders  it  in  the  same  way  with  the  Vul.  Que  $ouhotte-jey 
sinon  qu'iifut  Heja  enflmmwU  ?  Here  the  meaning  is  expressed 
with  simplicity  and  modesty,  as  in  the  original.  But  I  cannot 
help  disrelishing  much  the  manner  in  which  Dod.  and  after  him 
Wy.  hare  expressed  it,  though  in  the  general  import  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  last  mentioned.  What  do  I  wish  f  Oh,  thai  it 
were  already  kindled !  This  form  of  renting  a  wish,  is,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  wheu  he  knew  that  the  event  would  soon  hap. 
pen,  strongly  expressive  of  impatience.  I  know  not  any  thing 
whereby  interpreters  have  more  injured  the  native  beauty  of  the 
style  of  Scripture,  than  by  the  attempts  they  have  sometimes 
made  to  express  the  sense  very  emphatically. 

58.  To  satisfy  Aim,  «**;o«x*«<  «*•'  avm.  E.  T.  That  thou 
may  est  be  delivered  from  him.  •  But  a  man  is  delivered  from 
another  who  makes  his  escape  from  him,  either  by  artifice  or  by 
force^  or  who  is  rescued  by  another.  Now  the  words  delivered 
from  suggest  some  such  method  of  deliverance,  rather  than  that 
which  is  here  signified  by  the  term  *tni*>mtfm9  a  deliverance  with 
consent.  To  this  the  parallel  place,  ML  r.  25.  also  evidently 
points. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

9.  Perhaps  it  will  bear  fruit;  if  not,  thou  may  est  after- 
wards Cut  it  dourn,  *?m  fw  *#*#nj  ucfftw  *  «  JV  turyt,  ««  to  /uAA»  w- 
ju^*«  ecvTf/f.  E.  T.  And  if  it  bear  fruity  well;  and  if  not,  then 
after  that  thou  shall  cut  it  dozen.  It  is  plain,  that  there  is  an 
ellipsis  in  the  Gr. ;  some  word  is  wanting  after  **£*-«»  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  In  sentences  of  the  like  form,  in  Gr.  writers, 
when  the  words  wanting  are  easily  supplied  by  the  aid  of  the 
Context,  this  figure  is  not  unfreqoent :  nay,  it  has  sometimes  a 
peculiar  energy.  As  the  effect,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  mo- 
dern languages,  it  is  generally  thought  better  to  complete  the 
sentence,  either  by  adding  the  word,  or  words,  wanting,  or  by 
making  a  small  alteration  on  the  form  of  expression.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter  of  these  methods,  our  translators  have  foi. 
lowed  the  former.  The  difference  is  net  material. 
Tot.  iv.  43 
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15.  Hypocrites.  E.  T.  Thou  hypocrite.  In  the  common  Gr.. 
we  read  J*-a*fme,  in  the  singular  number ;  but  in  many  MSS. 
some  of  principal  note,  in  the  Com.  and  other  early  editions,  in 
the  Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  Eth.  Sax.  and  Ara.  Tersions  we  find  the 
word  in  the  plural.  The  very  next  words,  ix#r&>  &n*f,  show 
that  our  Lord's  answer  was  not  addressed  solely  to  the  directory 
but  was  intended  for  all  Jhose  present  who  espoused  his  side  of 
the  question.  Mill,  and  several  other  critics*  have  preferred 
this  reading. 

25.  If  once  the  master  of  the  house  shall  have  arisen,  *?'  * 
«v  iyt^h  o  •txohorx-oTK.  Vul.  Cum  autem  introyoerit  pa'erfamu 
lias.  In  one  or  two  copies  we  find  ««-«M>  instead  of  tyt$h*  But 
this  reading  of  the  Vul.  though  favoured  by  Cas.  and  the  Sax. 
translation,  has  no  support  of  either  MSS.  or  versions  to  entitle 
it  to  regard. 

31.  Herod  intendeth  to  kill  thee,  'Hptfe  3*a«  re  *9t«t«mw.  E. 

T.  Herod  will  kill  thee.  But  if  this  last  declaration  in  Eng.  were 

to  be  turned  into  Gr.  the  proper  version  would  be,  not  what  is 

said  by  L.  but  *H^«JW  <r*  **-*xrfv«.     The  term  will  in  Eng.  so  si. 

tuated,  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  future,  and  declares  no  more  than 

that  the  event  will  take  place.     This  is  not  what  is  declared  by 

the  Evangelist.     His  expression  denotes  that,  at  that  very  time, 

it  was  Herod's  purpose  to  kill  him  ;  for  the  3*A«  here  is  th# 

principal  verb ;  the  will  in  the  translation  is  no  more  than  an 

auxiliary.     Nay,  the  two  propositions  (though,  to  a  superficial 

view,  they  appear  coincident)  are  in  reality  so  different,  that  the 

one  may  be  true  and  the  other  false.     Suppose  that,  instead  of 

Herod,  Pilate  had  been  the  person  spoken  of.     In  that  case,  to 

have  said  in  Gr.  UtXtcr^  3*A«  <re  Mxrtaets,  would  have  been  tell. 

ing  a  falsehood  ;  for  the  history  shows  how  much  his  inclination 

drew  the  contrary  way :  whereas,  to  have  said  litter®*  r$  «*»xrr. 

9H  would  have  beeo  affirming  no  more  than  the  event  verified,  and 

might,  therefore,  have  been  accounted  prophetical.  Mt.  xvi.  24. 

N.  J.  vii.  17.  N. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Of  one  of  the  rulers  who  was  a  Pharisee,  rn®*rm  «f £•**-«? 
*m  +*t**Mm.   E.  T.  Of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees.  I  agree  with 
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Gro.  Ham.  Wh.  Pearce,  and  others,  that  «fx«rrfc  properly,  de- 
notes  persons  in  authority,  rulers,  magistrates;  and  that  any 
other  kind  of  eminence  or  superiority  would  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  term  w£*r«<,  as  in  ch.  xix.  47.  Mr.  vi.  21.  Acts' 
xiii.  50.  xvii.  4.  xxv.  2.  xxviii.  17. 

5.  If  his  ass  or  his  ox,  «»0  n  /&*•  Both  the  Sy.  interpre- 
ters have  read  here  vf&»,  son,  instead  of  •»<$-,  ass;  and  so  have 
some  of  the  Fathers.  The  number  and  value  of  the  MSS.  which 
preserve  this  reading,  are  very  considerable ;  and  though  it  iff 
not  found  in  any  ancient  version  except  the  Sy.  yet,  if  we  were 
to  be  determined  solely  by  the  external  evidence,  1  should  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  balance  is  in  its  favour.  There  is, 
however,  an  internal  improbability  in  some  things,  which  very 
strong  outward  evidence  cannot  surmount.  The  present  case  is 
an  example ;  and  therefore,  though  this  reading  has  been  admit. 
ted  by  Wet.  and  some  other  critics,  I  cannot  help  rejecting  it, 
as,  upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  improbable.  My  reasons  are 
these :  First,  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Scripture  style,  where- 
ver propriety  admits  it,  than  joining  in  this  manner  the  ox  and 
the  ass,  which  were  in  Judea  almost  the  only  beasts  in  common 
use  for  work.  In  the  0.  T.  it  occurs  very  frequently.  We  find 
it  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  recorded  in  Exod.  xx.  and  both 
in  the  fourth  and  in  the  tenth,  as  repeated  in  Deut.  v.  When  a 
case  like  the  present  is  supposed,  of  falling  into  a  pit,  Exod. 
xxi.  33.  both  are,  as  usual,  specified.  If  a  man  shall  dig  a  pit, 
and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein—.  That  this 
was  also  conformable  to  our  Lord's  manner,  we  may  see  from 
the  preceding  chapter,  v.  15.  Who  is  there  amongst  you  that 
doth  not,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall, 
and  lead  him  awatf  to  watering?  Secondly,  Such  a  combination, 
as  that  of  the  ass  and  the  ox,  is  not  more  familiar  and  more  na- 
tural,  than  the  other,  of  a  man's  son  and  his  ox,  is  unnatural  and 
unprecedented.  Things  thus  familiarly  coupled  in  discourse, 
are  commonly  things  homogeneal,  or  of  natures,  at  least,  not 
very  dissimilar.  Such  are,  the  son  and  the  daughter,  the  man- 
servant and  the  maid-servant,  the  ox  and  the  ass.  Thirdly,  In 
those  specimens  which  our  Lord  has  given  of  confuting  the  Pha- 
risees, by  retorting  on  them  their  own  practice,  the  argument  is 
always  of  that  kind  which  logicians  call  a  fortiori.     This  cir- 
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cumstance  ts  sometimes  taken  notice  of  in  the  application  of  the 
argument,  and  even  when  it  is  not  expressly  pointed  out,  It  is 
piain  enough  from  the  sense.  See  eh.  xiii.  15,  16.  xv.  2,  5,  4.  8, 
0.  Mt.  xii.  11,  13.  Bat  if  the  word  here  be  sow,  this  method  is 
reversed,  and  the  argument  loses  all  its  energy.  A  man,  pos- 
sessed #f  even  the  Pharisaical  notions  concerning  the  Sabbath, 
might  think  it,  in  the  case  supposed,  excusable  from  natural  af- 
fectioa,  or  even  justifiable  from  paternal  duty,  to  gWe  the  necaa* 
airy  aid  to  a  child  la  danger  of  perishing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tfeiak  it  inexcusable  to  transgress  the  commandment  for  one  to 
whom  he  is  under  no  such  obligations.  Fourthly,  When  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  scope  of  the  place,  render  it  credible 
that  a  particular  reading  is  erroneous,  the  facility  of  falling  into 
such  an  error  adds  greatly  to  the  credibility.  Now  wfr  and 
wfe*,  in  writing,  have  so  much  resemblance,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der that  a  hasty  transcriber  should  have  mistaken  one  for  the 
oilier.  If  the  mistake  has  been  Tory  early,  the  number  of  copies 
now  affected  by  it  Vould  be  the  greater.  It  is  too  mechanical 
a  mode  of  criticizing,  to  be  determined  by  outward  circumstances 
alone,  and  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  internal  probabilities,  of 
which  every  one  who  reflects  must  feel  the  importance. 

*  15.  Who  shall  feast,  «  $*yr**»  «f»w.  E.  T.  Who  shall  tal 
bread.  To  eat  bread  ?s  a  well-known  Heb.  idiom  for  to  share 
in  a  repast,  whether  it  be  at  a  common  meal,  or  at  a  sumptuous 
feast.  The  word  bread  is  not  understood  as  suggesting  either 
the  scantiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  fare. 

*  In  the  reigns  ft  t*a«*-<a«*.  E.  T.  In  ike  kingdom,  the 
E.  T.  makes,  to  appearance,  the  word  frcnXHa.  here,  refer  selerj 
to  the  future  state  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  This  version  makes 
it  relate  to  those  who  should  be  upon  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  My  reasons  for  preferring  the  latter  are  these :  1st, 
This  way  of  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  the  Messiah's  adminis* 
tration,  suits  entirely  the  hopes  and  wishes  which  seem  to  have 
been  long  entertained  by  the  nation  concerning  it.  (See  ch.  x. 
'  23,  34.  Mt.  xiii.  10,  11.)  fcdry,  The  parable  which,  in  answer  to 
the  remark,  was  spoken  by  our  Lord,  is,  on  all  hands,  nude*, 
stood  to  represent  the  Christian  dispensation.  3dly,  The  obt 
vious  intention  of  that  parable  is  to  insinuate  that,  in  coam 
quenceof  the  prejudices  which,  from  notions  of  secular  felicity 
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and  grandeur,  the  nation,  in  general,  entertained,  on  that  subject ; 
what,  in  prospect,  they  fancied  so  blessed  a  period,  would,  when? 
present,  be  exceedingly  neglected  and  despised ;  and,  in  this  view, 
nothing  could  be  more  apposite;  whereas,  there  appear*  no 
appositeness  in  the  parable  on  the  other  interpretation. 

23.  Compel  people  to  comey  aioyjucow  c*0*<a$»».     Ch.  xxiv. 

29.  N. 

26.  Hate  not  his  father,  tr  m»r$$  tw  inert?*  im/tv.  It  is  very 
plain,  that  hating,  used  in  this  manner,  Was,  among  the  Hebrews* 
an  idiomatic  expression  for  loving  less.  It  is  the  same  sentiufent, 
which,  in  Mt.'s  Gospel,  x.  37.  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  He 
who  loveth  father  or  mother  more  tHan  me—.  In  the  strict  ac. 
ceptation  of  the  term,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  does  not  permit  us 
to  hate  any  one,  not  even  an  enemy,  much  less  a  parent,  to  whom 
it  exacts  a  more  substantial  honour  than  the  traditional  system 
of  the  scribes  represented  as  necessary.  The  things  here  enume- 
rated, particularly  what  finishes  the  list,  of  which  I  am  to  speak 
immediately,  show  evidently  that  the  language  is  figurative, 

1  Naff,  and  himself  too,  m  h  *£  u>  i  ««**  4"X*'  E-  T.  Yea, 
*nd  his  own  life  also.  Ful.  Adhuc  etiam  etanimam  snout.  Caff. 
Atqve  adeo  suam  ipsins  animam,  which  he  explains  ea  the  nw* 
gin,  semetipsnm.  Dto.  renders  it  ami  anchor*  so  stasto.  rf&* 
reasons  for  which  I  have  preferred  this  last  manner  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  First,  4»&  *»  generally  used  is  the  Hellenistic  idiom 
as  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  V»J  nephesk,  soul  of  life.  Now  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  word,  with  the  afix,  is  frequently  need 
in  Heb.  for  the  reciprocal  pronouw.  Thus  <#*»  naphski,  eoau 
monly  rendered  in  the  Sep.  *'  ^»;pi  ***  **  *9*4f9  T**  naphski 
****  *  "fax*  ***  Ihgself,  and  so  of  the  rest  See  Lev,  x4.  43. 
Esth.  it.  13.  Ps.  cxxxl.  2.  Now  as  there  rau  through  the  whole 
of  this  verse  in  L,  an  implicit  comparison;  to  preserve  an  uni- 
formity in  the  manner  of  naming  the  particulars,  shews  better 
the  preference  which  our  Lord  claims  in  our  hearts,  not  only  to 
our  nearest  relatives,  but  also  to  ourselves.  Secondly,  I  have 
avoided  the  phrase  hating  his  life,  as  ambiguous,  and  often  used, 
not  improperly,  of  those  who  destroy  themselves.  Now  the 
disposition  which  our  Lord  here  requires  of  his  disciple*,  is 
exceedingly  different  from  that  of  those  persona.  For  the  like 
reason  I  have  not  said  hate  his  &&*  seai,  though-  what  nwer 
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would  account  the  most  literal  version  of  them  all.  For  this  ex. 
pression  is  also  used  sometimes  (see  Pro?,  xxix.  24.)  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  the  present.  Thirdly,  I  prefer  here  this 
strops  manner  of  exhibiting  the  sentiment,  as,  in  such  cases, 
-whatever  shows  most  clearly  that  the  words  cannot  be  literally 
understood,  serves  most  effectually  to  suggest  the  figurative  and 
true  interpretation.  Now  as,  in  the  common  acceptation,  to  hate 
one's  parents  would  be  impious,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  Eph. 
y.  29.  that  to  hate  one's  self  is  impossible.  It  is  not  in  this  ac- 
ceptation then  that  we  can  look  for  the  meaning. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

1.  The  Vul.  the  Sy.  and  the  Sax.  have  no  word  answering  to 
all  in  this  sentence.  J 

16.  He  was  fain,  txrivfut.     Ch.  xvi.  21.  N. 

2  With  the  husk  8,  erxtrm  xtparun.  Vul.  De  siliquis.  That 
Kt(<*Ttov  answers  to  siliqua,  and  signifies  a  husk,  or  pod,  wherein 
the  seeds  of  some  plants,  especially  those  of  the  leguminous  tribe, 
are  contained,  is  evident.  But  both  the  Gr.  xi^rw  and  the  La* 
sfifiqua  signify  also  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  a  tree  very  com- 
mon in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  Sy.  and  Ara.  words  are  of  the  same  import. 
.This  fruit  still  continues  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
feeding  of  swine.  It  is  also  called  St.  John's  bread,  from  the 
opinion  that  the  Baptist  used  it  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  pod 
only  that  is  eaten,  which  shows  the  propriety  of  the  names  **%*- 
rt6t  and  siliqua,  and  of  rendering  it  into  Eng.  husk.  Miller  says, 
it  is  mealy,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  that  it  is  eaten  by  the 
poorer  sort,  for  it  grows  in  the  common  hedges,  and  is  of  little 
account. 

■ 

18.  Against  heaven,  that  is,  against  God.  Diss.  V.  P.  I.  $  4. 

22.  Bring  hither  the  principal  robe,  tfynyxwrt  t*?  «A*i  t*» 
b?««>p.  Vul.  Citoproferte  stolam  primam.  T *%$»<;  is  found  in 
the  Cam.  and  one  other  MS.  of  small  note.  The  second  Sy.  Cop. 
Sax.  and  Arm.  versions  have  also  read  so. 

30.  Thy  living,  ru  r*»  0/*y.  Vul.  Substantiate  suam.  The 
reading  of  the  Vul.  has  no  support  from  ancient  versions  or  Gr. 
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MSS.  unless  we  reckon  the  Cam.  which  reads  rxrrx  without  any 
pronoun. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

8.  Commended  the  prudence  of  the  unjust  steward,  mpert  r*t 
+nuf*ftat  mt  otttxwfy  in  famifun  inworo.  E.  T.  Commended  the 
unjust  steward r,  because  he  had  done  wisely.  When  an  active 
yerb  has  for  its  subject  a  quality,  disposition,  or  action,  of  a 
person,  it  is  a  common  Heb.  idiom  to  mention  the  person,  as. that 
which  is  directly  affected  by  the  verb,  and  to  introduce  the  other 
(as  we  see  done  here)  by  a  conjunction, — commended  the  unjust 
steward^  because  he.  had  acted  prudently ,  that  is  commended  the 
prudence  which  he  had  shown  in  his  action.  Properly  his  mas. 
ter  commended  neither  the  actor  nor  the  action,  but  solely  the 
provident  care  about  his  future  interest,  which  the  action  dis. 
played ;  a  care  worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  have  in  view 
a  nobler  futurity,  eternal  life. 

2  T*r  •ittMpor  t*c  miixuti  for  w  aitxa*,  in  like  manner  as  •  xpu 
tk  n»  *}t*4*f,  ch.  xviii,  6.  for  #  «^<*a$,  the  unjust  judge. 

3  In  conducting  their  affairs,  ut  r*»  ym«  m»  i*vr*t.  E.  T. 
In  their  generation.'  Tm*  is  the  word  by  which  the  Seventy 
commonly  render  the  Heb.  in  dor,  which  signifies  not  only  age, 
seculum,  and  generation,  or  the  people  of  the  age,  but  also  a 
man's  manner  of  life.  Thus  Noah  is  said,  Gen.  vi,  9.  to  Jbe  r». 
few  i?  r*  ym«  avrv.  Houbigant  renders  it  integer  in  viis  suis. 
It  is  true  he  conjectures  very  unnecessarily  a  different  reading. 
Yet  he  himself,  in  another  place,  admits  this  as  one  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  word  ^  dor.  Thus  Is.  liii.  8.  the  words  rendered  in 
the  Sep.  rnt  ytncu  avra  m  furynorrai,  he  translates  ejus  omnem 
vitam  quis  secum  reputabit  ?  and  in  the  notes  defends  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  in  dor.  To  the  same  purpose  bishop  Lowth, 
In  his  late  version  of  that  prophet,  His  manner  of  life  who  would 
declare  t 

9.  With  the  deceitful  mammon,  «.  rs  putpm*  rm  *$*****.  E.  T. 
Of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Here  again  the  substan- 
tive is  employed  by  the  same  Hebraism,  as  in  the  preceding  verse, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  adjective,  gurnet  ms  «Jta«$9  as  *ix#*»- 
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put  n«  «&««;.  The  epithet  unrighteous,  her*  applied  to  nam. 
moo  or  riches,  does  not  imply  acquired  by  injustice  or  any  un- 
due means  ;  but,  in  this  application,  it  denotes  false  riches,  that 
is,  deceitful,  not  to  be  relied  on.  What  puts  this  beyond  a  ques- 
tion is,  that,  in  t.  11.  rm  *}*%»  p*f**m  is  contrasted,  not  by  v* 
ftxauf,  but  by  r#  «Ajfto«v,  the  former  relating  to-  earthly  treasure, 
the  latter  to  heavenly.  For  the  import  of  mammon,  see  Mt»  vi. 
24.  N. 

*  After  your  discharge,  «r«  «a<«w.  E.  T.  IVhenyefaU. 
As  this  is  spoken  in  the  application  of  the  parable,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  that  circumstance  which  must  sooner 
or  later  happen  to  all,  and  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
steward's  dismission  from  his  .office.  This  circumstance  k  deatk9 
by  which  we  are  totally  discharged  from  our  employment  and 
probation  here.  The  word  fail,  in  the  common  version,  is  ob. 
scure  and  indefinite.  I  ha? e  preferred  discharge,  as  both  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist,  and  sufficiently  explicit.  It 
bears  a  manifest  reference  to  the  act  whereby  a  trustee  is  divested 
of  his  trust,  and  is  also  strictly  applicable  to  our  removal  out  of 
this  world.  Cas.  has  happily  preserved  this  double  allusion  in 
La.  by  saying,  Quum  defunctifueritis.  L.  CI.  .has  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  Fr. ;  he  says,  Quoad  vous  sere*  expirex.  The  verb 
here  shows  clearly  the  future  event  pointed  to,  but  detaches,  it 
altogether  from  the  story ;  for  the  word  e&pirez  cannot  be  appli- 
ed to  the  discarding  of  a  steward  from  office.  Of  so  much  use 
in  interpreting  do  we  sometimes  find  words  which  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  equivocal. 

3  Into  the  eternal  mansions,  h%  rm  «**»#*  *«*>«*.  E.  T.  Into 
everlasting  habitations.  As  *wm  properly  signifies  a  tent  or 
tabernacle,  which  is  a  temporary  and  moveable  habitation,  some 
have  thought  it  not  so  fitly  joined  with  the  epithet  «<*«•*.  It  is 
true  that,  in  strictness,  now  means  no  more  than  a  tent ;  but  it 
is  also  true,  that  sometimes  it  is  used  with  greater  latitude,  for 
a  duelling  of  any  kind,  without  regard  either  to  its  nature  or  its 
duration.  The  article  has  been  rery  improperly!  in  this  passage, 
overlooked  by  our  translators.  It  adds  to  the  precision,  and 
consequently  to  the  perspicuity,  of  the  application.  J.  i.  14.  *  N. 

16.  Every  occupant  entereth  k  by  force,  *m  "«  «v*w  fitmgtrmi. 
E.  T.  Every  man  pressoih  into  it.  Though  this  last  interpre. 
tation  may  be  accounted  more  literal  than  that  here  given,  it  is 
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farther  from  the  import  of  the  sentence.    The  intention  is  man!.  \ 

festly  to  inform  us,  not  how  great  the  number  was  of  those  who 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  what  the  manner  was  in 
which  all  who  entered  obtained  admission.  The  import,  there, 
fore,  is  only,  Every  one  who  entrreth  it,  entereth  it  by  force. 
We  know,  that  during  oar  Lord's  ministry,  which  was,  (as 
John's  also  was)  among  the  Jews ;  both  his  success  and  that  of 
the  Baptist  were  comparatively  small.  Christ's  flock  was  lite- 
rally, even  to  the  last,  *»iptw  fun^m,  a  very  little  flock.  Of  the 
backwardness  of  the  people,  we  hear  frequently  in  the  Gospel. 
He  came  to  his  own,  says  the  Apostle  John,  but  his  own  re- 
ceived him  not.  And  he  himself  complains,  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.  It  was  not  till  after  he  wa$ 
lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  that,  according  to  his  own  prediction, 
he  drew  all  men  to  him. 

• 

50.  A  poor  man,  irraxn  *■'*  E.  T.  A  certain  beggar.  Though 
either  way  of  rendering  is  good,  the  first  is  more  conformable  to 
the  extensive  application  of  the  Gr.  word,  than  the  second.  To 
beg  is  always  in  the  N.  T.  .**•«»•*»  or  *w«mf».  The  present 
participle  wp§nurm,  agreeably  to  a  well  known  Heb.  idiom,  * 
strictly  denotes  a  beggar. 

* 

21.  Was  fain  to  feed  on  the  crumbs,  mtv/un  xxrmrBmm  **-• 
rm  -tt%t*n.    E.  T.  Desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs.    I  agree 
with  those  who  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation,  in  this  ex. 
pression,  for  saying  that  he  was  refuaed  the  crumbs.     First,- the 
word  twitufun  does  not  imply  so  much  ;  secondly,  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  render  this  notion  improbable.     First, 
as  to  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  the  verb  mtvfu"  >*  used 
by  the  Seventy,  Is.  i.  29.  for  rendering  the  Heb.  "Via  bahar,  ele- 
git. The  clause  is  rendered,  in  the  E.  T.  For  the  gardens  which 
ye  have  chosen.  La  like  manner,  in  Is.  lviii.  2.  the  word  occurs 
twice,  answering  to  the  Heb.  pan  chaphats,  to  delight,  or  take 
pleasure  in  ;  ytmmt  p*  r«$  oA*  rrttvpttrif ;  again,  ryyt£t»  Bt*  uri- 
ivpiurtw.     E.  T.  They  delight  to  know  my  ways  ;  and,  They  take 
delight  in  approaching  to  God.     It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
examples.    That  the  notion*,  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  crumbs, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  other  circumstances,  is  evident.  When 
the  historian  says,  that  he  was  laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  he 
means  not,  surely,  that  he  was  once  there,  but  that  he  was 
vol.  it.  44 
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usually  so  placed,  which  would  not  probably  bate  happened,  if 
he  had  got  nothing  at  all.  The  other  circumstances  concur  in 
heightening  the  probability.  Such  are,  the  rich  man's  iramedi* 
ately  knowing  him,  his  asking  that  he  might  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  relief  wanted;  and,  let  me  add  this,  that  though 
the  Patriarch  upbraids  the  rich  man  with  the  carelessness  and 
luxury  in  which  he  had  lived,  he  says  not  a  word  of  inhumanity ; 
yet,  if  we  consider  Lazarus  as  having  experienced  it  so  recently, 
it  could  hardly,  on  this  occasion,  have  failed  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  Can  we  suppose  that  Abraham,  in  the  charge  he  brought 
against  htm,  would  have  mentioned  only  the  things  of  leaBt  mo- 
ment, and  omitted  those  of  the  greatest?  For  similar  reasons,  I 
have  rendered  mnhfut,  ch.  xv.  16.  in  the  same  manner  as  here. 
In  the  E.  T.  the  expression  there  suggests  more  strongly,  that 
his  desire  was  frustrated  :  He  would  fain  have  filled  hit  belly^ 
which,  in  the  common  idiom*  always  implies,  but  could  not.  It 
appears  very  absurd,  that  one  should  have  the  charge  of  keeping 
swine,  who  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  partake  with  them.  How 
could  it  be  prevented  ?  Would  the  master  multiply  his  servants 
in  time  of  famine,  and  send  one  to  watch  and  keep  this  keeper  ? 
The  clause,  for  nobody  gave  him  ought,  is  to  be  interpreted  not 
strictly,  but  agreeably  to  popular  language;  as  though  it  had 
been  said  that  in  the  general  calamity  he  was  much  neglected, 
and  if  he  had  not  had  recourse  to  the  food  allotted  for  the  swine, 
he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  starving. 

*  Much  injury  has  been  done  to  our  Saviour's  instructions, 
by  tlje  ill-judged  endeavours  of  some  expositors  to  improve  and 
strengthen  them.  I  know  no  better  example  for  illustrating  this 
remark,  than  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Many,  dis. 
satisfied  with  its  simplicity,  as  related  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
desirous,  one  would  think,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Judge  from  the  charge  of  excessive  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  former,  load  that  wretched  man  with  all  the  crimes  which 
blacken  human  nature,  and  for  which  they  have  no  autho- 
rity from  the  words  of  inspiration.  They  will  have  him  to 
have  been  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  rapacious  and  unjust,  cruel 
and  hard-hearted,  one  who  spent  in  intemperance  what  he 
had  acquired  by  extortion  and  fraud.  Now,  I  must  be  allow* 
ed  to  remark  that,  by  so  doing,  they  totally  pervert  the  de- 
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sign  of  this  most  instructive  lesson,  which  is  to  admonish  us,  not 
that  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  has,  as  it  were,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  Satan,  shall  be  punished  in  the  other  world ; 
but  that'  the  man  who,  though  not  chargeable  with  doing  much 
ill,  does  little  or  no  good,  and  lives,  though  not,  perhaps,  an  in* 
temperate,  a  sensual,  life ;  who,  careless  about  the  situation  of 
others,  exists  only  for  the  gratification  of  himself,  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  appetites,  and  his  own  vanity ;  shall  not  escape  pun- 
ishment. It  is  to  show  the  danger  of  living  in  the  neglect  of  du- 
ties, though  not  chargeable  with  the  commission'of  crimes ;  and, 
particularly  the  danger  of  considering  the  gifts  of  Providence  as 
our  own  property,  and  not  as  a  trust  from  our  Creator,  to  be 
employed  in  his  service,  and  for  which  we  are  accountable  to 
him.  These  appear  to  be  the  reasons  for  which  our  Lord  has 
here  shown  the  evil  of  a  life  which,  so  far  from  being  universally 
detested,  is,  at  this  day,  but  too  much  admired,  envied,  and  imi- 
tated. 

3  The  Vul.  adds,  Et  nemo  Mi  dabat;  but  has  no  support, 
except  that  of  one  or  two  inconsiderable  MSS.  and  the  Sax.  ver- 
sion. This  reading  has,  doubtless,  by  the  blunder  of  some  co- 
pyist, been  transcribed  from  the  preceding  chapter. 

22.  Vul.  Sepultus  est  in  inferno.  This  reading  is  equally  un- 
supported with  the  former,  and  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  text, 
arising  from  the  omission  of  the  conjunction  in  the  beginning  of 
Terse  23.  and  the  misplacing  of  the  points. 

For  the  illustration  of  several  words  in  this  and  the  following 

verses,  such  as  i»  rm  mfy     ro  mAsto*  ry  Afctttm     *wnt]tfvn*i     Jw- 

Cv*t--)i«*tf»r(f—seePre\.  Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  $  19,  20. 

25.  A  great  many  MSS.  and  some  ancient  versions,  particu- 
larly the  Sy.  read  ih,  here,  instead  of  •it,  but  he  ;  and  this  read- 
ing is  adopted  by  Wet.  The  resemblance  in  sound,  as  well  as 
in  writing,  may  easily  account  for  a  much  greater  mistake  in 
copying.  But  that  the  common  reading  is  preferable,  can  hard- 
ly be  questioned.  In  it  •  it  is  contrasted  to  rv  J#,  as  w  is,  in 
like  manner,  to  n  £**  «*;  but  to  '*h  nothing  is  opposed.  Had 
txu  occurred  in  the  other  member  of  the  comparison  made  by  the 
Patriarch,  I  should  have  readily  admitted  that  the  probability 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Sv.  version. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I.  To  his  disciples,  *$*  **$  yux&*T<n.  Vul.  Ad  discipulos  suos.. 
This  reading  is  favoured  by  the  Al.  Cam.  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  MSS  and  by  the  1st  Sy.  Cop.  Aria,  and  Sax.  versions. 
The  2d  Sy.  also  has  the  pronoun,  but  it  is  marked  as  doubtful 
with  an  asterisk.     The  sense  is  nowise  affected. 

7.  Would  any  of  you  who  hath  a  servant,  Sec.  say  to  him,  on 
his  return  from  the  field,  Come  immediately  y  t%  it  t£  hfun  i&w 
t%»t—  tiO-iMorrt  at  th  «yftf  ff c  ivti#i  **£i)&m,  E.  T.  Which  of 
you  having  a  servant — ,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he 
is  come  from  the  field.  Go—  Vul.  Quis  vestrum  habens  servum 
—  Regresso  de  agro  dicat  Mi,  statim  transi.  The  only  mate, 
rial  difference  between  these  two  versions  arises  from  the  diffe- 
rent manner  of  pointing.  1  have,  with  the  Vul.  joined  cvfa*  to 
TctptXSv*.  Our  translators  have  joined  it  to  #{##.  In  this  way  of 
.  reading  the  sentence,  the  adverb  is  no  better  than  an  expletive ; 
in  the.  other,  tvk»f  wa^tXAm  is  well  contrasted  to  per*  rotvrtt  p*ye- 
Ttu  in  the  following  verse. 

10.  We  have  conferred  no  favour,  i*>*n  *%fu*i  trfuf.  Diss. 
XII.  P.  I.  §  14. 

II.  Through  the  confines  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  h*  fur* 
E*t**ptueif  %eu  TdXiXeuct*.  E.  T.  Through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  I  agree  with  Gro.  and  others,  that  it  was  not 
through  the  heart  of  these  countries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  through 
those  parts  in  which  they  bordered  with  each  other,  that  our  Lord 
travelled  at  that  time.  I  understand  the  words  ii*  /u*«r»,  as  of 
the  same  import  with  «i«  pcro,  as  commonly  understood.  And 
in  this  manner  we  find  it  interpreted  by  the  Sy.  and  Ara.  trans- 
lators. No  doubt  the  nearest  way,  from  where  our  Lord  resid- 
ed, was  through  the  midst  of  Samaria.  But  bad  that  been  his 
route,  the  historian  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Galilee,  the 
country  whence  he  came;  and  if  he  had  mentioned  k,  it  would 
have  been  surely  more  proper,  in  speaking  of  a  journey  from  a 
Galilean  city  to  Jerusalem,  to  say,  through  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
than,  reversing  the  natural  order,  to  say,  through  Samaria  and  Ga- 
lilee. But  if,  as  I  understand  it,  the  confines  only  of  the  two 
countries  were  meant,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  which 
of  them  was  first  named.    Besides,  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
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following  words,  also,  renders  it  more  probable  that  he  was  on 
the  borders  of  Samaria,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  but  one  Samaritan  among  the  lepers  that 
were  cleansed,  who  is  called  an  alien,  the  rest  being  Jews. 

18.  This alien ,  o  mV&ytm  **«*  The  Jews  have,  ever  since 
the  captivity,  considered  the  Samaritans  as  aliens.  They  call 
them  Cut  kites  to  this  day. 

21.  The  reign  of  God  is  within  you,  «  BortA**  rv  &ttt  err* 
vtun  c?if.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Regnum  Dei  intra  vos  est.  Gas.  though 
not  in  the  same  words,  to  the  same  purpose.  I  should  have  ad. 
ded  Be.  too,  who  says,  Regnum  Dei  intus  habetis  ;  had  he  uot 
shown,  in  his  Commentary,  that  he  meant  differently,  denoting  no 
more,  by  intus,  than  apud  vos.  Most  modern  translators,  and, 
among  them,  the  authors  of  our  common  version,  have  rendered 
the  words  in  the  same  way  as  the  Vul.  the  Sy.  and  other  an- 
cient interpreters.  L.  Cl.  and  Beau,  both,  say,  Au  milieu  de 
vousj  and  have  been  followed  by  some  Eng.  translators,  particu- 
larly the  An.  and  Dod.  who  say,  Among  you.  This  way  of  ren. 
dering  has  also  been  strenuously  supported,  of  late,  by  some 
learned  critics.  I  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
That  the  preposition  m**,  before  a  plural  noun,  signifies  among, 
Raphelins  has  given  one  clear  example  from  Xen option's  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  the  only  one,  it  would  appear,  that  has  yet  been 
discovered,  for  to  it  later  critics,  as  Dod.  and  Pearce,  have  been 
obliged  to  recur.  I  have  taken  occasion,  once  and  again,  to  de- 
clare my  dissatisfaction  with  conclusions  founded  merely  on 
classical  authority,  in  cases  where  recourse  could  be  had  to  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T.  or  the  ancient  Gr.  translation  of  the  Old. 
I  acknowledge  that  irr«$  does  not  oft  occur  in  either,  but  it  does 
sometimes.  Yet  in  none  of  the  places  does  it  admit  the  signifi- 
cation which  those  critics  give  it  here.  As  I  would  avoid  being 
tedious,  I  shall  only  point  out  the  passages  to  the  learned  reader, 
leaving  him  to  consult  them  at  his  leisure.  The  only  other  place 
in  the  N.  T.  is  Mt.  xxiii.  26.  In  the  Sep.  Ps.  xxxviii.  4.  cviiu 
22.  of,  as  numbered  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  xxxix.  3.  cix.  22.  and 
Cant.  iii.  10.  These  are  all  the  passages  wherein  cro$  occurs  as 
a  preposition  in  that  version.  But  it  is  sometimes  used  elliptic 
cally  with  the  article  r*,  for  the  inside,  or  the  things  within,  as 
Ps.  cii.  1.  in  the  Gr.  bat  in  the  Eng.  ciiL  1.  Is,  xvi.  11.  Dan.  x. 
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16.  We  have  this  expression  also  twice  in  the  Apocrypha, 
Ecclus  xix.  26.  1  Mac.  iv.  48.  Of  all  which  I  shall  only  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  no  advocate  for  the  modern  interpretation 
of  ur«f  oft#t  in  the  Gospel,  has  produced  any;  one  of  them  as 
giving  countenance  to  his  opinion.  Wh.  (who,  though  a  judi- 
cious critic,  sometimes  argues  more  like  a  party  than  a  judge), 
after  explaining  w«*  up**  irtt  to  mean,  is  even  now  among  you9 
and,  is  come  unto  you  /  adds,  "  so  trr**  ofun^  and  n  b/uf,  are 
w  frequently  used  in  the  O.  T."  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  n  (tfut 
does  frequently  occur  in  the  O.  T.  in  the  acceptation  mentioned, 
but  tfa*t  vfien  never,  either  in  that  or  in  any  other  acceptation  : 
nor  does  vntq  itun  occur,  nor  m**?  avrw,  nor  any  similar  expres- 
sion.^ The  author  proceeds  to  give  examples  :  accordingly,  his 
examples  are  all  (as  was  unavoidable,  for,  he  had  no  other)  of  et 
ifutj  and  n  j/u.fx,  not  one  of  wr**  v/tuvr,  or  of  any  similar  applica- 
tion of  this  preposition.  Strange,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  perceive 
that  a  single  example  of  this  use  of  the  preposition  err*  (which 
use  he  had  affirmed  to  be  frequent),  was  more  to  his  purpose 
than  five  hundred  examples  of  the  other.  The  instances  of  the 
other  were,  indeed,  nothing  to  his  purpose  at  all.  The  import 
ef  ir,  in  such  cases,  was  never  questioned ;  and  his  proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  those  phrases  were  equivalent,  was  what  lo- 
gicians call  a  petitioprincipii,  a  taking  for  granted  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  Nay,  let  me  add,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  tv  bftt9)  in  Scripture,  applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  tmt  dfuw  is 
never  applied,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  occasions,  makes 
against  his  argument,  instead  of  supporting  it,  as  it  renders 
it  very  improbable  that  the  two  phrases  were  understood  as 
equivalent.— But  to  come  from  the  external,  to  the  internal, 
evidence ;  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  interpretation,  amongst 
you,  suits  better  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Messiah 
was  already  come.  His  doctrine  was  begun  to  be  preached,  and 
converts,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  made.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  evidences  that  his  reign  was  already  commenced 
among  them.  But  in  what  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  could  his 
reign  or  kingdom  be  said  to  be  within  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom  were  intended  for  regulating  the  inward 
principles  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  outward  actions  of  the  life; 
but  is  it  not  rather  too  great  a  stretch  in  /language,  to  talk  of 
God's  kingdom  being  within  us  ?  So,  I  acknowledge,  I  thought 
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once;  but  on  considering  the  great  latitude  wherein  the  phrase, 
V  P*tiXma  ts  e*H,  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  relation  sometimes  to 
the  epoch  of  the  dispensation,  sometintes  to  the  place,  sometimes 
for  the  divine  administration  itself,  sometimes  for  the  laws  and 
maxims  which  would  obtain  ;  I  began  to  think  differently  of  the 
use  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  The  Apostte  Paul  hath  said, 
Rom.  xiv.  1*7.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now, 
these-  qualities,  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  spiritual  joy,  if 
we  have  them  at  all,  must  be  within  us,  that  is,  in  the  heart  or 
soul.  If  so,  the  Apostle  has,  by  implication,  said  no  less  than 
is  -reported  here  by  the  Evangelist,  as  having  been  said  by  oar 
Lord,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us.  Is  there  any  im- 
propriety in  saying  that  God  reigns  irk  the  hearts  of  his  people  ? 
If  not,  to  say,  the  reign  of  God  is  in  their  hearts,  or  within 
them,  is  the  same  thing,  a  little  varied  in  the  form  of  expression. 
Even  the  rendering  of  /S«viAn«,  kingdom,  and  not  reign,  heigh- 
tens the  apparent  impropriety.  But  it  is  a  more  formidable  objec- 
tion against  the  common  version,  that  our  Lord's  discourse  was  at 
that  time  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  :  and  how  could  it  be  said  to 
men,  whose  hearts  were  so  alienated  from  God,  as  theirs  then 
were,  that  God  reigned  within  them  ?  This  difficulty  seems  to 
have  determined  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dod.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
in  such  declarations,  conveying  general  truths,  the  personal  pro* 
noun  is  pot  to  be  strictly  interpreted.  It  is  not,  in  such  cases, 
you  the  individuals  spoken  to,  but  yon  of  this  nation,  or  you  of 
the  human  species,  men  in  general.  In  this  way  we  understand 
the  words  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxx.  11,  1%  13,  14.  This  command- 
ment, which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from 
thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  should* 
say,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  «#, 
that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldst  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring 
it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very 
nigh -unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  hearty  that  thou  mayest 
do  it.  This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  characterising  any  indi- 
vidual (for  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  pronoun  is,  throughout 
the  whole,  in  the  singular  number),  nor  even  the  whole  people 
addressed.    The  people  addressed  had,  by  their  conduct,  shown 
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too  often,  and  too  plainly,  that  the  commandments  of  God  were 
neither  in  their  heart,  nor  in  their  mouth.  But  it  is  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine  service ;  for  it  re- 
mains an  unchangeable  truth,  that  it  is  an  essential  character  of 
the  service  which  God  requires  from  His  people,  that  his  word  be 
habitually  in  their  heart.  The  same  sentiment  is  quoted  by  the 
Apostle,  Rom.  x.  6,  &c.  and  adapted  to  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
I  think  further  with  Markland,  that  trro<  »funy  as  implying  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  principle,  is  here  opposed  to  wm^wn^r^  out- 
ward show  and  parade,  with  which  secular  dominion  is  commonly 
introduced. 

36.  The  whole  of  this  verse  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.  some  of 
them  of  great  note.  It  is  not  found  in  some  of  the  early  editions, 
nor  in  the  Cop.  and  Eth.  versions*  But  both  the  Sy.  versions, 
also  the  Ara.  and  the  Vul.  have  it.  In  a  number  of  La.  MSS.  it 
Ss  wanting.  Some  critics  suppose  it  to  have  been  added  from 
Mt.  This  is  not  improbable.  However,  as  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  nearly  balances  each  other,  I  have  retained  it  in  the  text^ 
distinguishing  it  as  of  doubtful  authority. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1.  He  also  showed  them  by  a  parable  that  they  ought  to  per- 
sist in  prayer  y  tXtyt  it  *£  9r«f«£«A9»,  *vr**  *rp&4  r»  im  irmmrt  «g«. 
nt/#f<r*«/.  K  T.  And  he  spake  a  parable,  unto  them,  to  this  end, 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray*  The  construction  here  plainly 
shows,  that  the  word  to  be  supplied  before  the  infinitive  is  cum*. 
EAi yit  MiviMf— *7^»  r*  in*  «tm*.  The  words  are  a  continuation 
of  the  discourse  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  is  here 
rather  inopportunely  interrupted  by  the  division  into  chapters. 
There  is,  in  these  words,  and  in  the  following  parable,  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  distress  and  trouble  they  were  soon  to  meet 
with  from  their  persecutors,  which  would  render  the  duties  of 
prayer,  patience,  and  perseverance,  peculiarly  seasonable. 

*  Without  growing  weary,  j£  /u*  ttuuuuif.  E.  T.  and  not  to 
faint.    At  the  time  when  the  common  version  was  made,  the 
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Eng.  Terb  to  faint  was  here  of  the  same  import  with  the  expres- 
sion I  have  used.  But,  as  in  that  acceptation  it  is  now  become 
obsolete,  perspicuity  requires  a  change, 

3.  Do  me  justice  on  my  adversary,  mimm  m  **•  w  Kinhxs 
*& .  .  E.  T.  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  The  Eng.  verb  to 
avenge j  denotes  either  to  revenge  or  to  punish ;  the  last  espe- 
cially, when  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  avenger.  The  Gr.  verb 
t%itxt*  signifies  also  to  judge  a  cause,  and  to  defend  the  injured 
judicially  from  the  injurious  person.  The  word  avenge,  there* 
fore,  does  not  exactly  hit  the  sense  of  the  original  in  t.  3.  al- 
though,  in  the  application  of  the  parable,  v.  7.  it  answers  better 
than  any  other  term.  The  literal  sense  is  so  manifest,  and  the 
connection  in  the  things  spoken  of  is  so  close,  that  the  change 
of  the  word  in  translating  does  not  hurt  perspicuity. 

7.  Will  he  linger  in  their  cause  9  x)  puutptvpjm  <«-'  ttvrotf.  E. 
T.  Though  he  hear  long  with  them.  Vul.  Etpatientiam  habe* 
bit  in  Mis?  Er.  Etiam  cum  pattens  fuerit  super  Mis.  Zu. 
Etiamsi  longa  patientia  utatur  super  Mis.  Cas.  Et  tarn  erit  in 
eos  difficilis  9  Be.  Etiamsi  iram  differ  at  super  ipsis.  So  vari- 
ous are  the  ways  of  interpreting  this  short  clause.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  both  the  Al.  and  the  Cam.  MSS.  read  faMtpfcyta.  'The 
Vul.  and  even  the  Sy .  appear  to  me  to  have  read  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  so  also  have  some  of  the  Fathers.  But  the  version  given 
here  does  not  depend  on  that  reading.  The  omission  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  connected  with  the  participle,  is  common  in  the 
Oriental  idiom.  I  therefore  understand  fuatpfotun  here  as  put 
for  ?utM{o$t)f4A»  srou,  and  consequently  equivalent  to  tumpQvpjH. 
As  (toiKpSvfutt  commonly  denotes  to  have  patience,  and  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  patient  people  appear  slow  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, it  comes,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  signify  to  linger,  to 
delay.  In  this  sense  I  understand  it  here  with  Gro.  reading  thi9 
member  of  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  with  an  inter- 
rogation. The  words  quoted  by  him  from  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
Ecclus  xxxii.  18.  in  the  Gr.  but  in  the  E.  T.  which  follows  the 
Com. -and  the  Vul.  xxxv.  18.  appear  both  perspicuous  and  deci- 
sive, *0  je0ff<&*  v  tut  &{*}vm,  nit  ft*  p*xf6vp>i*'*t  ***  «vr«f{.  The 
first  clause  is  justly  interpreted  in  the  E.  T.  the  Lord  will  not 
be  slack;  but  the  second  is  rendered,  both  obscurely  and  inac- 
rou  iv.  45 
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curately,  neither  will  the  mighty  be  patient  towards  them.  Pro. 
perly  thus,  neither  will  he  linger  in  their  cause.  The  pronoun 
their  refers  to  the  humble  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse, 
whose  prayer  pierceth  the  clouds.  To  me  it  appears  very  pro. 
bable,  considering  the  affinity  of  the  subject,  that  the  Evangelist 
had,  in  the  expression  he  employed,  an  allusion  to  the  words  of 
the  Jewish  sage. 

8.  Will  he  find  this  belief  in  the  land  f  as*  Ivenm  **»  wirit 
t*i  rm  w,  E.  T.  Shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  t  There  is  a 
close  connection  in  all  that  our  Lord  says  on  any  topic  of  con. 
versatiori,  which  rarefy  escapes  an  attentive  reader.  If,  in  this, 
as  is  very  probable,  he  refers  to  the  destruction  impending  over 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  judgment  of  heaven  for  their  rebellion 
against  God,  in  rejecting  and  murdering  the  Messiah,  and  in 
persecuting  his  adherents,  *v  xm*  must  be  understood  to  mean 
this  belief,  or  the  belief  of  the  particular  truth  he  had  been  in. 
cnlcating,  namely,  that  God  will,  in  due  time,  avenge  his  elect, 
and  signally  punish  their  oppressors ;  and  np  ym  must  mean  the 
iand,  to  wit,  Judea.  The  words  may  be  translated  either  way  ; 
but  the  latter  evidently  gives  them  a  more  definite  meaning,  and 
unites  them  more  closely  with  those  which  preceded. 

9.  Example,  **{«£o)w.     Mt.  xiii.  3.  N. 

1 1.  The  Pharisee ,  standing  by  himself,  prayed  thus,  •  **£«r- 
«w@-  r*0*c  «?&*  f«tr»f  t*vt*  x-fcitvxtT:  E.  T.  The  Pharisee 
stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself.  Our  translators  have  con. 
sidered  the  words  *? $*  i«vr«>  as  connected  with  *f**wxrfi  in 
which  case  they  are  a  mere  pleonasm.  I  have  preferred  the  man- 
ner of  Dod.  and  others,  who  join  them  to  rates ;  for  in  this  way 
-they  are  characteristical  of  the  sect,  who  always  affected  to  dread 
pollution  from  the  touch  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  their 
inferiors  in  piety. 

13.  Ala  distance,  puue&n.  Mt.  viii.  30. 

14.  Than  the  other,  v  txtsvfr.  There  is  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  reading  on  this  clause.  A  few  copies  have  "?r*f  >  w/w»,  a 
great  number  *  yy  ««*»<£*,  and  others  still  differently.  But  the 
meaning  k  the  same  in  all. 
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25.  Pass  through,  tsn?>iist.  Vai.  Transire.  I  have  here,  with 
the  Eng.  translators,  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Vol.  to  that 
of  the  common  Gr.  The  MSS.  however,  are  not  unanimous. 
The  Al.  Cain,  and  a  few  others,  read  iuxhn.  Agreeable  to  this 
is  the  version,  not  only  of  the  Vul.  but  of  the  Go.  Sax.  second 
Sy.  and  Eth.  Mt.  xix.  24.    N. 

31.  All  that  the  prophets  have  written  shall  be  accomplished 

on  the  son  of  man.  TtXi<r%Ttfreu  grovra  r«  yty{ctpt+ui*,  h*r*i  *p*~ 
tyrrmy  r*  6hu  ry  «»3f  «urtf.  E.  T.  All  things  that  are  xsritten  by 
the  prophets j  concerning  the  son  of  man,  shall  be  accomplished, 
which  is  literally  from  the  Vul.  Consummabuntur  omnia  qum 
scripta  sunt  per  prophetas  de  jilio  hominis.  This  version  must 
have  arisen  from  a  different  reading.  Accordingly  the  Cam.  and 
two  or  three  MSS.  of  no  account,  for  r#  in*  read  wifi  w  w<*. 
Agreeable  to  this  also  is  the  rendering  of  both  the  Sy.  and  the' 
reading  of  some  early  editions-.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  common  reading,  especially  when  the  sense 
conveyed  by  it,  is  equally  good.  Yet  it  has  been  deserted  by 
most  modern  interpreters.  Castalio  has  indeed  adopted  it* 
Filio  hominis  accident  plant  omnia  qua  sunt  a  vatibus  scripta. 
With  this  also  agree  the  G.  E.  and  Wes.  Add  to  these  Wa.  in' 
his  New  Translations  lately  published. 

35.  When  he  came  near  Jericho,  0  r«  ryyi&n  dvw  «/*  lffx*. 
L.  CI.  and  Beau.  Comme  il  etoit  pres  de  Jerico.  This  manner 
is  likewise  adopted  by  most  of  the  late  Eng.  translators.  What 
recommends  it  is  the  consideration  that  thereby  an  apparent  con. 
tradiction  in  the  Evangelists  is  avoided ;  Mt.  and  Mr.  having 
mentioned  this  miracle,  as  performed  by  our  Lord,  after  he  left 
Jericho.  Gro.  has  remarked,  that  tyyt&n  means  to  be  near,  as 
well  as  to  come  near,  which  is  true.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
in  this  acceptation,  it  is  construed  with  the  dative.  When 
followed  by  the  preposition  m,  it  always  denotes,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  approach.  A  most  extraordinary  solution  is  given  from 
Markland  [Bowyer's  Conjectures],  who  supposes  an  ellipsis, 
which  he  supplies  thus,  n  r»  tyyt&n  «ww  c:$  [supple  'iffaffvAv/u* 
if]  Ifff'X"*  If  so,  the  translation  here  given  is  unexceptionable; 
for  the  ellipsis  is  just  as  easily  supplied  in  Eng.  as  in  Gr.  When 
they  came  near  [meaning  Jerusalem,  being  at]  Jericho.  A  li- 
berty so  unbounded  is  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Gr.  idiom  than 
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to  the  Eng.  It  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  idiom  of  every  tongue, 
to  authorise  an  interpreter  to  make  a  writer  say  what  he  pleases* 
Such  licences  are  subversive  of  all  grammar  and  syntax. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

4.  And  chief  of  the  publicans,  «£  mut®*  m  *t%\Tt>mm+  *  E.  T« 
Which  was  the  chief  among  the  publicans.  This  seems  to  imply, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  whole  order  inTalestine.  Had  this 
been  the  case*  the  name  would  have,  most  probably,  been  attend* 
ed  with  the  article*  Thus  it  is  always  said  «  $nx*upvt  when  the 
high  priest  is  spoken  of.  In  like  manner,  when  there  is  in  the 
nation  but  one  of  any  particular  office  or  dignity,  as  •  /Sorrtit*, 
the  king,  e  nytf*"*,  the  procurator,  •  «yfar«r<&*,  the  proconsul 
To  have  translated  the  word  a  chief  publican,  would  have  been, 
on  the  contrary,  saying  too  little.  This  expression  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  authority,  or  even  that  there  were  not,  in  the  same 
place,  some  on  a  footing  with  him*  Now,  if  the  Evangelist,  bad 
meant'  to  say  no  more  than  this,  I  think  bis  expression  would 
have  been  *«<  rm  m9xirt>mim,  as  we  find,  in  the  same  way,  ijg  r#? 
afXtrvnymyw  used,  Mr.  v.  22.  Whereas,  the  manner  in  which 
L.  mentions  the  circumstance  of  office  here,  j£  *vr©-  «r  cqxtroju 
m9  seems  to  show  that,  in  the  station  he  possessed,  he  was  sin- 
gle in  that  place,  and  consequently  that  he  was  chief  of  the  pub- 
licans of  the  city  or  district ;  for,  let  it  be  observed  that,  though 
the  Gr.  article  renders  the  noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed  perfectly 
definite,  the  want  of  it  does  not  render  a  noun  so  decisively  inde- 
finite, as  the  indefinite  article  does  in  modern  languages. 

8.  If  in  aught  I  have  wronged  any  man,  u  ti»®-  rt  t<rvxa<pxi* 
W*.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  $  16. 

9.  Jesus  said  concerning  him,  tv*t  *-{<&  *vrw  •  I***.  *  E.  T. 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  The  thing  said  shows  clearly,  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  not  to  Zaccheus,  but  to  the  people  concerning  Zaccheus* 
Be  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person,  x*&r<  *£  *vt<&,  inasmuch  as 
he  also*     Of  this  mode  of  expression  we  ha? e  another  example 
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in  the  very  next  chapter,  ▼.  19.  v/mv*n  •«  *?©*  sum*  rn»  xctf*Go- 
xv  rmutnt  §tin.  £.  T.  They  perceived  that  he  had  spoken  this 
parable  against  them.  It  is  from  the  import  of  the  parable  itself 
that  «-f«  mum*  is  rendered  against  them  ;  for,  had  it  been  in  their 
favour,  there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  saying  *•{** 
mm*  to  denote  concerning  them,  or  in  relation  to  them.  Another 
example  we  have,  Heb.  i.  7.  wpt  fut  r*  *yyf  At*  A«y«.  E.  T.  Of 
the  angels  he  saith. 

12.  To  procure  for  himself  the  royalty,  Xb&hi  s*vt*  p*rtAgtet». 
E.  T.  To  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom.  To  me  it  is  manifest 
that  j9«0-iAff4  here  signifies  royalty,  that  is,  royal  power  and  dig- 
nity. For  that  it  was  not  a  different  kingdom  from  that  wherein 
he  lived,  as  the  common  version  implies,  is  evident  from  v,  14. 
It  is  equally  so,  that  there  is  in  this  circumstance  an  allusion  to 
what  was  well  known  to  his  hearers,  the  way  in  which  Archelaus, 
and  even  Herod  himself,  had  obtained  their  rank  and  authority 
in' Judea,  by  favour  of  the  Romans.  When  this  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  times  is  kept  in  view,  and  {UtriXnct  understood  to 
denote  royal  power  and  dignity,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
difficulty  in  the  story.  In  any  other  explanation,  the  expounder, 
in  order  to  remove  inconsistencies^  is  obliged  to  suppose  so  many 
circumstances  not  related,  or  even  hinted,  by  the  Evangelist, 
that  the  latter  is,  to  say  the  least,  made  appear  a  very  inaccurate 
narrator.  The  great  latitude  in  which  the  word  /3*<nA«*  is  used 
in  the  Gospel,  will  appear  from  several  considerations,  particu. 
larly  from  its  being  employed  in  ushering  in  a  great  number  of 
our  Lord's  parables,  wherein  the  subjects  illustrated  are  very 
different  from  one  another.     Diss.  V.  P.  I.  §  7. 

►  13.  Having  called  ten  of  his  servants,  **hru*  h  Sika  $xx*h 
towrs.  E.  T.  He  called  his  ten  servants.  This  implies  that  he 
had  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  ten  servants,  who  were  all  call- 
ed. Had  this  been  onr  Lord's  meaning,  the  expression  must 
have  been  %**t<ra<  Ar  rv$  Jtx*  i&t*  tmna.  Thus  Alt.  x.  1.  *£•«■. 
x***<r*fut<&>  r*t  2*ftK*  fu&rr*e  *vtx.  Having  called  to  him  his 
twelve  disciples.  So  also  Mt.  xi.  1.  L.  ix,  1.  The  article  is 
never  wanting  while  the  number  is  complete. 
2  Pounds.     Diss.  VIII.  P.  I.  §  7. 

22.  Malignant,  *»tyt.    Mt.  xxv.  26. 

26.  To  every  one  who  hath,  more  shall  be  given,  n<prt  r* 
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lyfirn  i^rrttu.  Vul.  Omni  habenti  dabitur,  et  obundobit.  For 
the  two  last  words  the  La.  has  the  sanction  of  five  MSS.  of  no 
name,  which  read  j£  *f^w«w$*w#«,  but  of  no  version  whatever. 

32.  Found  every  thing  as  he  had  told  them,  ivp>*  k*6#s  turn 
v  *vTdt<.  Vul.  Invenerunt,  sicut  dixit  Hits  stantem  pullum.  Agree- 
ably to  this  a  few  MSS.  but  none  of  any  note,  read  after  *vr*f, 
tr*r*  m  *■**$*.    The  second  Sy.  the  Sax.  and  the  Arm.  versions 
are  also  conformable  to  the  Vul. 

38.  In  the  highest  heaven.     Ch.  ii.  14.  N. 

42.  O  that  thou  hadst  considered,  *ri  h  eyi*s  x+t  <n>.  Ch.  xii. 
49.  N. 

43.  Will  surround  thee  with  a  rampart,  ictz&xten  %a{x%*  o-*t. 
£.  T.  Shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee.  Xtff  «g  does  not  occur  in 
any  other  place  of  the  N.  T. ;  but  in  some  places  wherein  it  oc- 
curs in  the  Sep.  it  has  evidently  the  sense  I  have  here  given  it. 
Indeed  a  rampart,  or  mound  of  earth,  was  always  accompanied 
with  a  trench  or  ditch,  out  of  which  was  dug  the  earth  necessary 
for  raising  the  rampart.  Some  expositors  have  clearly  shown, 
that  this  is  a  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  Gr.  authors.     Its 

i    perfect  conformity  to  the  account  of  that  transaction,  given  by 
the  Jewish  historian,  is  an  additional  argument  in  its  favour. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  Teaching-—  and  publishing  the  good  tidings—  iiitmtsrr&' 
— k)  £tmy"yt?o£*t*4iv—.     Diss,  VI.  P.  V.  §  14. 

13.  Surely,  trots.  £.  T.  It  may  be.  Though  the  latter  may 
be  thought  the  more  common  signification,  the  former  suits  bet. 
ter  the  genius  of  the  parable,  and  the  parallel  passages/  Besides, 
the  word  has  often  that  signification  in  profane  authors.  It  is 
found  but  once  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  1  Sam.  xxv.  21. 
where  it  is  evidently  used  in  this  sense,  answering  to  the  Heb. 
Ik  ach,  profecio,  and  rendered  in  the  £.  T.  surely.  It  occurs 
in  no  other  place  of  the  N.  T. 

.  35.  Who  shall  be  honoured  to  share  in  the  resurrection.    It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  our  Lord,  agreeably  to  the- 
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Jewish  style  of  that  period,  calls  that  only  the  resurrection, 
which  is  a  resurrection  to  glory. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

8.  Saying,  I  am  the  person  ;  and  the  time  approacheth,  xeyov. 
ti$,  crt  ty*  Hfa'  *£  «  tuupfr  try y tut.  The  second  clause,  «£  o  xmif®* 
wytxt)  and  the  time  approacheth,  is  capable  of  being  understood 
as  the  words  either  of  the  false  messiahs  that  would  arise,  or  of 
Our  Lord  himself.  In  the  former  case,  the  copulative  *J  connects 
this  clause  with  that  immediately  preceding,  to  wit,  ty»  h(u  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  connection  is  made  with  the  verb  tXtwrreu.  For. 
mer  expositors  hare,  I  think,  in  general,  adopted  the  latter  mode 
of  interpreting,  making  these  the  words  of  out  Lord.  Of  this 
number  is  Gro.  who  considers  the  second  clause  as  equivalent  to 
what  is  said,  Mt.  xxiv.  34.  Mr.  xiii.  30.  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled*  Most  translators  also 
have  favoured  this  manner.  Er.  says,  Multi  venient  dicentes  se 
esse  Christum;  et  tempus  instat.  Had  he  understood  both  clauses 
as  the  words  of  the  impostor*,  he  would  have  said  in  stare.  Cas. 
to  the  same  purpose,  Qui  se  earn  esse  dicant ;  et  quidem  tempus 
instat.  Such  foreign  translations  as  do  not  preserve  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  original,  seem  all  to  approve  the  same  explanation. 
Some  late  Eng.  commentators  have  favoured  the  other,  and  have 
been  followed  by  some  interpreters,  Dod.  and  Wes.  in  particu. 
lar.  Yet,  in  their  translations  themselves,  this  does  not  appear, 
unless  from  the  pointing,  or  the  notes.  As  very  plausible  things 
may  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question,  and  as  there  does  not 
appear  any  thing  in  the  context,  that  can  be  accounted  decisive, 
I  consider  this  as  one  of  those  ambiguities  which  translators 
ought,  if  possible,  to  preserve.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  have 
either  accidentally  or  intentionally  done  so.  Of  this  number  is 
the  Vul.  Dicentes  quia  ego  sum,  et  tempus  appropinquavit.  And 
the  Zu.  Dicentes,  Ego  sum  Christus,  et  tempus  instat.  As  also 
the  E.  T.  Saying,  I  am  Christ,  and  the  time  draweth  near. 
,Bishop  Pearce  seems  to  think  that  the  words  in  the  following 
Terse,  u%  tv0g»t  *»  tiA^,  are  said  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
clause,  *  %*ip<&*  nry**S}  &&d9  consequently,  show  this  to  be  the 
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assertion  of  the  seducers.  If  our  Lord  had  employed  o  uu^  in 
this  verse,  instead  of  to  t$\®*,  I  should  hare  thought  the  argu. 
ment  very  strong ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  has  no  weight  at  all.  I 
know  no  interpreter  who  gives  the  same  import  to  mm^,  in  the 
eighth  Terse,  and  to  t*a@-  in  the  ninth.  And  if  they  refer  to  dif- 
ferent events,  the  one  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  the  other* 

15.  To  refute,  «rr«r*r.  E.  T.  To  gainsay.  The  import 
of  the  declaration  is  well  expressed  by  Grotius,  u  Cui  nihil  con. 
"  tradici  possit,  quod  veri  habeat  speciem."  That  their  adver- 
saries did  actually  gainsay,  or  contradict  them,  we  have  from 
the  same  authority.  Acts,  xiii.  45.  xxviii.  19.  22.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  term  in  all  these  places  is  dif. 
ferent  from  that  used  here.  It  is  atm*ty***  which,  in  the  idiom 
of  the  sacred  writers,  is  evidently  not  synonymous. 

19.  Save  yourselves  by  your  perseverance,  0  r»  vr^nr  ipm 
MTtro-*o*t  rem  ^pvxm  «*"»•  E.  T.  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls.  For  the  proper  import  of  the  word  im/urni,  see  ch.  vtti. 
15.  N.  Kreufuu  signifies  not  only  I  possess,  but  /  acquire,  and 
even  I  preserve  what  I  have  acquired ;  for  it  is  only  thus  I  con- 
tinue to  possess  it.  Such  phrases  as  *i  ^X*1  "/■""  were  shown, 
ch.  xiv.  26.  N.  to  serve,  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  for  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun.  The  sentence  is,  therefore,  but  another  manner 
of  expressing  the  same  sense,  which  Mt.  has  delivered  (ch.  x. 
22.)  in  these  words*—  The  man  who  persevereth  to  the  end,  shall 
be  saved,  0  umjiibHf**  ««  rtX®*,  *r<^»  rwAjfrr**.  That  the  words 
may  have  a  relation  to  a  temporal,  as  well  as  to  eternal,  salva- 
tion, is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  as  the  whole  discourse  is  a  pro- 
phecy, a  translator  ought  not,  from  the  lights  afforded  by  the 
fulfilment,  to  attempt  rendering  it  more  explicit  than  it  must 
have  appeared  to  the  hearers  at  the  time.  I  shall  only  add,  in 
passing,  that  there  is  a  small  deviation  from  the  common,  in  the 
reading  of  the  Vul.  and  the  Sy.  versions,  where  we  find  the  fu- 
ture of  the  indicative  instead  of  the  imperative ;  in  conformity  to 
which,  three  or  four  MSS.  have  *t*w£«  instead  of  *njc-*c$i.  But 
this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense.  It  may  be  even  reason, 
ably  questioned,  whether  there  has  been  any  difference  in  the 
JC*r.  copies  used  by  those  translators.  The  future  in  Heb.  is 
often  no  other  than  a  more  solemn  expression  of  the  imperative; 
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and,  therefore,  if  I  had  not  had  occasion  to  make  other  remarks 
on  the  Terse,  I  should  have  thought  this  too  slight  a  difference 
to  be  taken  notice  of  here. 

21.  Let  those  in  the  city  make  their  escape,  •<  if  fur*  mvn^ 
tKx,"pnT»r*i.  £.  T.  Let  them  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart 
out.  Am*  may  here,  very  naturally,  be  thought  at  first  to  re- 
fer to  h*}cu*,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  Terse.  But 
the  sense  and  connection  evidently  show,  that  it  relates  to 
*lffw«fc0t,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Terse.  The  next  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  is  a  confirmation  of  ithis— ««*  «<  n  rem  X"m 
f«<$,  pui  itcrt£%to-3wtrm  f<c  mmp.  Here  the  fields  could  not  be  con- 
trasted to  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis ;  the  contrast  of  town  and 
country  is  familiar  in  every  language.  I  do  not  urge  that  this 
suits  better  the  events  which  soon  followed :  for  if  there  were  not 
ground  for  this  interpretation  from  the  context  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  other  Gospels,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  deter- 
mine  what  the  inspired  author  has  said,  from  what  a  translator 
may  fancy  he  ought  to  have  said,  that  the  prediction  might  tally 
with  the  accomplishment.  In  this  way  of  expounding,  too  much 
scope  is  given  to  imagination,  perhaps  to  rooted  prejudices  and 
mere  partiality. 

23.  Woe  unto  the  women  with  child.     Ch.  vi.  24,  25,  20.  N. 

25.  Upon  the  earth,  nn  r*  y*.  Some  late  expositors  think 
It  ought  to  be  rendered,  upon  the  land,  considering  the  prophecy 
as  relating  solely  to  Judea.  The  words,  as  they  stand,  may,  no 
doubt,  be  translated  either  way.  I  have  preferred  that  of  the 
common  version,  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  though  what 
preceded  seems  peculiarly  to  concern  the  Jews,  what  follows  ap- 
pears to  have  a  more  extensive  object,  and  to  relate  to  the  na- 
tions, and  the  habitable  earth  in  general.  There  we  hear  of  ro- 
ux?i  th»n,  and  of  the  things  t*rtf%*ttnm  ry  •ixsfum ;  not  to  mention 
what  immediately  follows,  to  wit,  that  the  son  of  man  shall  be 
seen  coming  on  a  cloud,  with  great  glory  and  power.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that,  by  the  term  thm,  nations,  used  thrice  in  the 
preceding  Terse,  manifestly  for  Gentiles,  are  meant  in  this  Terse 
only  Jews  and  Samaritans.  2dly,  The  prediction  which  the  Terse 
under  examination  introduces,  is  accurately  distinguished  by  the 
historian,  as  not  commencing  till  after  the  completion  of  the  for. 
roer.  It  was  not  till  after  the  calamities  which  were  to  befal  the 
toi*.  it.  46 
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Jews,  should  be  ended;  after  their  capital  and  temple,  tbrfr  last 
frtesourse,  should  be  invested  and  taken,  and  the  wretched  inha* 
bitants  destroyed,  or  carried  captive  into  all  nations ;  after  Jew 
r  usalero  should  be  trodden  by  the  Gentiles ;  nay,  and  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  brought  to  a  period;  that  the 
prophecy  contained  in  this  and  the  two  subsequent  verses*  should 
begin  to  take  effect.  The  judicious  reader,  to  be  convinced  of 
4his*  needs  only  give  the  passage  an  attentive  perusal. 

£8.  Begin  to  be  fulfilled,  Kwiuum  ytftrtou.     Mr.  v.  17.  N. 

30.  When  ye  observe  them  shooting  forth,  \rm  irpfi***™  «}«, 
£A**>rr««.  Vul.  Cum  producunt  jam  ex  sefructum.  This  addi- 
tion offructum  is  not  favoured  by  any  other  version  except  the 
Sax.  or  even  by  any  MS.  except  the  Cam.  which  has  *w  ««£*»» 
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25.  They  who  oppress  them  are  styled  benefactors,  «i  f(vrj«* 
{•rrtt  aurm  tvtfytreu  jutAgviw.  E.  T.  They  who  exercise  authoru 
ty  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  The  verb  «$*»■<*£«*,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  does  not  mean  simply  to  rule,  or  govern, 
iwfuuHn,  «fgf<i>,  itytfuftvtn,  or  xvGipcun,  but  to  rule  with  rigour 
and  oppression,  as  a  despot  rules  his  slaves.  It  is,  in  this  sense, 
used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  a*  iy«  t{im««-5««*/UBi 
«**  ritof .  E.  T.  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any  ; 
that  is,  '  How  indifferent  soever  in  themselves  the  particular 
'  gratifications  may  be ;'  for  it  is  of  this  kind  of  spiritual  subjec- 
tion he  is  speaking, '  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  enslaved  bj 
'  any  appetite.'  It  seems  to  be  our  Lord's  view,  in  these  in- 
structions, not  only  to  check,  in  his  Apostle,  all  ambition  of 
power,  every  thing  which  savoured  of  a  desire  of  superiority  and 
dominion  over  their  brethren,  but  also  to  restrain  that  species  of 
vanity  which  is  near  a-kin  to  it,  the  affectation  of  distinction  from 
titles  of  respect  and  dignity.  Against  this  vice  particularly,  the 
clause  under  consideration  seems  to  be  levelled.  The  reflection 
naturally  suggested  by  it  is,  How  little  are  any  the  most  pom. 
pons  epithets  which  men  can  bestow,  worthy  the  regard  of  a  good 
man,  who  observes  how  Vilely,  through  servility  and  flattery^ 
they  are  sometimes  prostituted  to  the  moat  undeserving.    That 
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there  is  en  allusion  to  the  titles  much  affected  by  monarchs  and 
conquerors  in  those  ages,  amongst  which,  benefactor ',  euerxjetss, 
was  one,  there  can  be  little 'doubt.  To  the  same  purpose,  are 
those  instructions  wherein  he  prohibits  their  calling  any  man  up- 
on the  earth  their  father  or  teacher  in  things  divine,  or  assuming 
to  themselves  the  title  of  rabbi  or  leader. 

29,  30.  And!  grant  unto  you  to  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in 
ffljf  kingdom  (forasmuch  as  my  Father  hath  granted  me  a  king- 
dom), and  to  sit—xmym  it*rt$tpun  *t>ft»,  xofc*  titttr*  fnai  o  rorty  py, 
/hpvAiW  <  ?«  trburrt  «£  wnqrt  rrt  n&  r{*irgfa  p#,  ft  r*  /3«o-<Af  <«  ftu^ 
imu  umiivmrb*—.  E.  T.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom ,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me;  thatyt  may  eat  and  drink 
at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit—.  There  is  evidently  an 
indistinctness  in  this  version,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal. At  first,  the  grant  to  the  disciples  appears  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what,  by  the  explanation  subjoined,  it  is  afterwards 
found  to  be.  The  first  is  a  kingdom,  the  second,  that  ye  may 
eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom.  See  Mt.  xxvi.  29.  *N. 
9#0*jAi<«»  is  rendered  as  if  it  were  governed  by  tumitftm,  and  not 
as  it  is,  both  in  reality,  and  to  appearance,  by  intm.  Make  buf 
a  small  alteration  in  the  pointing,  remove  the  comma  after  f*#} 
and  place  it  after  p*ritoi*»,  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more 
explicit  than  the  sentence.  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
made  an  alteration  on  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  but  noj 
greater  than  that  made  by  our  translators,  which  has  the  contra. 
ry  effect,  and  involves  the  sentence  in  obscurity. 

31.  Hath  obtained  permission.  Efv********  Though  with  most 
interpreters,  I  said  first  requested  permission,  the  word  will  bear, 
and  the  sense  requires  that  it  be  rendered  obtained.— Their  dan. 
ger  arose  chiefiy,  not  from  what  Satan  requested,  but  from  what 
God  permitted. 

*  You  [a//]  *vp«f.  The  plural  pronoun  ,shows  plainly  that 
this  was  spoken  of  all  the  apostles,  especially  as  we  find  it  con* 
t rested  to  the  singular  *tpt  *v,  directed  to  Peter  in  the  same  sen* 
tence.  But  this  does  not  sufficiently  appear  in  Eng.  or  any  laiu 
guage  wherein  it  is  customary  to  address  a  single  person  in  thjB 
plural.  I  have  therefore  to  remove  ambiguity,  supplied  the 
word  [all]. 
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32.  When  thou  hast  recovered  thyself *,  rv  «r«£tij**.     E.  T. 
When  thou  art  converted.     There  is  precisely  the  same  reason 
against  rendering  lo-trf  n^««,  in  this  place,  converted,  which  there 
hfegainst  rendering  rp*p$/r$)  Mt.  xviii.  3.  in  the  same  way.     See 
the  note  on  that  verse. 

36.  Let  him  who  hath  no  sword,  sell  his  mantle,  and  buy  one 

great  number  of  MSS.  and  some  of  note,  have  the  two  verbs  hi 
the  future,  kwAw  and  my^atrtt,  instead  of  the  imperative.     In 
this  way,  it  is  also  read  in  some  of  the  oldest  editions.     I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  desert  the  common 
reading.     The  sense  in  such  prophetical  speeches  is  the  same, 
either  way  rendered.   In  the  animated  language  of  the  Prophets, 
their  predictions  are  often  announced  under  the  form  of  com. 
Stands.     The  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  sublime  prediction  he  ha* 
given  us  of  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  thus  foretells  the  de- 
struction of  his  family  (xiv.  21.) ;  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  chil- 
dren^ for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  that  they  do  not  rise,  nor 
possess  the  land.     Yet  the  instruments  by  which  Providence  in- 
tended to  effect  the  extirpation  of  the  tyrant's  family,  were  none 
of  those  to  whom  the  prophecy  was  announced.  The  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, in  like  manner,  foretells  the  approaching  destruction  of  the 
children  of  Zion,  by  exhibiting  God  as  thus  addressing  the  people 
(ix    17,  Id.):  Call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may 
come;  and  send  for  cunning  women :  and  let  them  make  haste, 
and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with 
tears,  and  our  eye4ids  gush  out  with  waters.    There  matter  of 
sorrow  is  predicted,  by  commanding  the  common  attendants  on 
mourning  and  lamentation  to  be  gotten  in  readiness ;  here  warn- 
ing is  given  of  the  most  imminent  dangers,  by  orders  to  make  the 
customary  preparation  against  violence,  and  to  account  a  weapon 
more  necessary  than  a  garment.     In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
(xxxix.  17, 18, 19.),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  17, 18.),  so  far 
is  this  allegoric  spirit  carried,  that  we  find  orders  given  to  brute 
animals  to  do  what  the  Prophet  means  only  to  foretell  us  they 
will  do.     Indeed,  this  is  so  much  in  the  vivid  manner  of  scrip- 
tural prophecy,  that  I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  Bishop 
Pearce's  abilities  should  have  been  so  puzzled  to  reconcile  this 
clause  to  our  Saviour's  intention  of  yielding  without  resistance, 
that,  rather  than  admit  it,  he  would  recur  to  an  expedient, 
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whose  tendency  is  but  too  evidently  to  render  Scripture  precai. 
rioos  and  uncertain. 

38.  Here  are  two  swords— It  is  enough.  The  remark  here 
made  by  the  disciples,  and  our  Lord's  answer,  show  manifestly 
two  things ;  the  first  is,  that  his  meaning  was  not  perfectly  com. 
prehended  by  tbem ;  the  second,*  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessa. 
ry9  at  that  time,  to  open  the  matter  further  to  them.  Their  remark 
evinces  that  they  understood  him  literally  ;  and  it  is,  by  conse. 
quence,  a  confirmation  (if  a  confirmation  were  needed)  of  the 
common  reading  of  verse  36.  By  his  answer,  'ixaw  «•*,  It  is 
enough  ;  though  he  declined  attempting  to  undeceive  them  by 
entering  further  into  the  subject,  he  signified,  with  sufficient 
plainness,  to  those  who  should  reflect  on  what  he  said,  that  arms 
were  not  the  resource  they  ought  to  think  of.  For  what  were 
two  swords  against  all  the  ruling  powers  of  the  nation  ?  The  im- 
port of  the  proverbial  expression  here  used  by  our  Lord,  is, 
therefore,  this,  '  We  need  no  more;'  which  does  not  imply  that 
they  really  needed,  or  would  use,  those  they  had. 

51.  Let  this  suffice,  tart  im  raw.  E.  T.  Suffer  ye  thus  far* 
This  version  is  obscure,  and  susceptible  of  very  different  inter, 
pretations.  All  antiquity  seems  agreed  in  understanding  our 
Lord's  expression  as  a  check  to  his  disciples,  by  intimating  that 
they  were  not  to  proceed  further  in  the  way  of  resistance ;  as  it 
was  not  to  such  methods  of  defence  that  he  chose  to  recur. 
What  is  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists  (Mt.  xxvi.  52,  53. 
J.  xviii.  11.),  as  likewise  said  on  the  occasion,  strongly  confirms 
this  explanation.  Another,  indeed,  has  been  suggested ;  namely, 
that  the  words  were  spoken  to  the  soldiers,  who  are  supposed, 
before  now,  to  have  seized  his  person  ;  and  that  our  Lord  asked 
of  them,  that  they  would  grant  him  liberty  to  go  to  the  man 
whose  ear  had  been  cut  off,  that  he  might  cure  him  ;  the  only  in. 
stance  wherein  Jesus  needed  the  permission,  or  the  aid,  of  any 
man,  in  working  a  miracle.  An  explanation  this,  every  way  excep- 
tionable ;  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  totally 
destitute  of  evidence.  Eisner,  who  favours  this  interpretation, 
after  giving  what  he  takes  to  be  the  sense,  in  a  paraphrastical 
explanatipn,  quotes,  by  way  of  evidence,  two  passages  from  the 
same  author,  in  order  to  prove  what  was  never  questioned 
by  any  body,  that  *«*,  followed  by  the  genitive,  sometimes  an. 
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swers  to  the  La.  ad.  The  only  thing,  in  the  present  case,  which 
requires  proof,  is,  that  such  an  ellipsis,  made  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  two  principal  words,  p*  fAfav,  is  consistent  with  use  in 
the  language;  and  the  only  proof  is  precedents.  Would  finite 
ad  {stunts  in  La.  or,  which  is  equivalent,  suffer  to  Aim,  in 
Eng.  convey  that  sense  ?  Yet  nobody  will  deny,  that  sinite  me 
ire  aa*  istum,  in  the  one  language,  and  suffer  me  to  go  to  him, 
in  the  other,  clearly  express  it.  Just  so,  it  is  admitted,  that  ««rr 
tXBnt  tfu  tm  rum  would  convey  that  sense,  though  tmrt  i«$  nrnt 
does  not.  The  extent  of  use  in  Gr.  is  learnt  only  from  examples, 
as  well  as  in  La.  in  Eng.  Now,  in  the  quotations  brought  by 
Eisner,  there  is  no  ellipsis  at  all ;  consequently  they  are  not  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  knows  that  <«*, 
which  is  an  adverb  of  time,  when  joined  to  rum,  means  common- 
ly hucusque,  hitherto  ;  and  that  adverbs  of  time  are  occasionally 
used  as  nouns,  may  be  easily  exemplified  in  most  languages. 
Behold  now,  says  Paul,  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  is  the  aceefited  time—\)*i 
9w  tuup*  iwrpfftKTK.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  then,  in  the  most 
simple  and  natural  interpretration,  denote,  Let  pass  what  is  done 
—Enough  of  this— No  more  of  this. 

52.  Officers  of  the  temple-guard,  wnryut  rtt  Up.  E.  T. 
Captains  of  the  temple.  The  temple  had  always  a  guard  of  Le- 
vi tes,  who  kept  watch  in  it,  by  turns,  day  and  night.  There  are 
references  to  this  practice  in  the  O.  T.  both  in  the  Prophets  and 
in  the  Psalms.  Over  this  guard,  one  of  the  priests  was  appoint* 
ed  captain  ;  and  this  office,  according  to  Josephus,  was  next  in 
dignity  to  that  of  high  priest.  It  appears  from  Acts  iv.  1.  y.  24. 
26.  as  well  as  from  the  Jewish  historian,  that  there  was  only  one 
who  had  the  chief  command.  The  plural  number  is  here  used  for 
comprehending  those  who  were  assigned  to  the  captain  as  coun- 
sellors and  assistants.  The  addition  of  the  word  guard,  seemed 
to  be  necessary  in  Eng.  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

3  Clubs,  ZvXvf.  E.  T.  Staves.  A  staff  is  intended  principally 
for  assisting  us  in  walking ;  a  club  is  a  weapon  both  offensive  and 
defensive.  The  former  is,  in  Gr.  fo£J* ;  the  latter,  gefef.  To 
show  that  these  words  are,  in  the  Gospels,  never  used  promiscu- 
ously, let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  our  Lord's  commands  to  his 
Apostles,  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  their  office,  when  what 
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concerted  their  own  accommodation  in  travelling  is  spoken  of, 
the  word  j*W*  is  used  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  Mt.  Mr.  and 
L.  who  take  particular  notice  of  that  transaction.  But,  in  the 
account  given  by  the  same  Evangelists  of  the  armed  multitude, 
sent  by  the  high  priests  and  elders  to  apprehend  our  Lord,  they 
never  employ  the  term  f«Cfc,  but  always  {vfev. 

54.  Then  they  seized  him,  and  led  him  away  to  tht  high  priest's 
house, 'roAAaCtro*  it  MfTw  tyaytf,  j£  *nry*y«'  *****  «$  *w  mmv 
th  me%utt»t'  E.  T.  Then  took  they  him  and  led  him,  and  brought 
him  into  the  high  priest's  house.  Vol.  Comprehendentes  autem 
eum,  duxerunt  ad  domum  ptincipis  sacerdotum.  The  words  j£ 
«»*y«yo  »w«i,  are  not  in  the  Cam.  and  two  other  MSS.  and 
some  Evangelistaries.  The  Sy.  and  Sax.  interpreters,  and  there, 
fore,  probably  the  author  of  the  old  Itc.  version,  have  not  read 
them.  It  is  plain  they  add  nothing  to  the  sense.  Hyayn  tts  to 
four,  and  i <o-ry«y»>r  •<*  *w  «<*«»,  are  the  same  thing.  One  of  these, 
superadded  to  the  other,  is  a  mere  tautology.  Besides,  there 
appears  something  of  quaintness  in  the  expression,  «vrw  w*/" 
n)  *«niy*y»  *uT*y  which  is  very  unlike  this  writer's  style.  1  have, 
therefore,  preferred  here  the  more  simple  manner  of  the  Vul.  and 
ft*  Sy. 

55.  fP'hen  they  had  kindled  afire  in  the  middle  of  the  court, 
tyarrm  it  *vf  tt  /of*  **t  **>>m.  £.  T.  When  they  had  kindled 
afire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  The  expression  tn  utr»,  is  an  evi. 
dence  that  this  **>>ai  was  an  open  court  Besides,  uv?jt  here  ap- 
pears contradistinguished  to  eixaf,  in  the  preceding  verse.  Mt. 
uvi.  58.  N. 

68.  The  national  senate,  v»  arff*£tfrt{i«r  rv  \x*.  E.  T.  The 
elders  of  the  people.  I  do  not  introduce  this  title  here,  as  though 
there  were  any  difficulty  in  explaining  it,  or  any  difference,  in 
respect  of  sense,  in  the  different  translations  given  of  it ;  but 
solely  to  remark,  that  this  Evangelist  is  the  only  sacred  writer 
who  gives  this  denomination  to  the  sanhedrim  ;  for  there  can  be 
ho  doubt  that  it  is  of  it  he  is  speaking.  This  is  the  only 
passage  in  the  Gospel  where  it  occurs.  The  same  writer  (Acts 
xxii.  5.)  also  applies  the  title  m^taiurtfM,  without  the  addition 
rv  A*v,  to  this  court)  or  at  least  to  the  members  whereof  it  was 
composed,  considered  as  a  body.    I  thought  it  allowable,  where 
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it  can  be  done  with  propriety  (for  it  cannot  in  every  case),  to 
imitate  even  these  little  differences  in  the  style  of  the  inspired 
penmen.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  9,  10. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

.11.^  shining  robe,  t<r<hrrec  a«ju*£ «».  E.  T.  A  gorgeous  robe* 
Vul.  Veste  alba.  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  Be.  Veste  splendida.  Thongh 
the  Gr.  word  may  be  rendered  either  way,  I  prefer  the  latter,  as 
denoting  that  quality  of.  the  garment  which  was  the  most  remark, 
able ;  for  this  epithet  was  most  properly  given  to  those  vestments 
wherein  both  qualities,  white  and  shining,  were  united.  That 
the  word  x*pac{tt  was  used  for  white,  the  application  of  it  by 
Polybius  to  the  toga  worn  by  the  candidates  for  offices  at  Rome, 
if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  would  be  sufficient.  But  when 
nothing  beside  the  colour  was  intended,  the  word  **»«©-  was 
used,  corresponding  to  the  La.  albus,  as  AapMrfO*  did  to  candu 
dus.  Such  white  and  splendid  robes  were  worn  in  the  East  by 
sovereigns.  Herod  caused  our  Lord  to  be  dressed  in  such  a  gar. 
ment,  not,  as  I  imagine,  to  signify  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
innocence,  but  in  derision  of  his  pretensions  to  royalty.  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  to  insinuate,  that  those  pretensions  were 
so  absurd  as  to  merit  no  other  punishment  than  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

15.  He  hath  done  nothing  to  deserve  death,  yftr  *J<o  B*»#r* 
cri  wvrevyp*™  *****  E.  T.  Nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done 
unto  him*  This,  though  unintelligible,  is  a  literal  version  from 
the  Vul.  Er.  and  Zu.  Nihil  dignum  morte  actum  est  ex:  the 
meaning  of  which,  as  it  is  here  connected,  if  it  have  a  meaning, 
is,  '  Herod  hath  not  deserved  to  die  for  any  thing  he  hath  done 
'  to  Jesus.'  Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  this  cannot  be  Pilate's 
meaning,  being  quite  foreign  from  his  purpose,  I  see  no  other 
resource  but  in  supposing,  that  x&rpmyfuftt  *ur*  is  equivalent  to 
*-fs? ay/ufw  &«**  «9TO.  I  am  not  fond  of  recurring  to  unusual 
constructions :  but  here,  I  think,  there  is  a  necessity ;  inasmuch 
as  this  sentence  of  Pilate,  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  rules,  and 
considered  in  reference  to  his  subject,  is  downright  nonsense. 
As  to  other  versions,  the  Sy.  has  rendered  the  words  not  more 
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intelligibly  than  tbe  Vol.  Cas.  adopting  the  construction  here 
defended,  says,  nihil  morte  dignum  ab  hoc  factum  esse.  Be.  to 
the  same  purpose,  nihil  dignum  morte  factum  est  ab  eo.  Lu. 
"keeps  close  to  the  Vul.  Tbe  G.  F.  has  followed  the  Vul.  in 
what  regards  (he  construction,  but  has  introduced  a  supply,  from 
conjecture,  to  make  out  a  meaning,— -rien  ne  lui  a  etefait,  [qui 
importe  quHl  soit]  digne  ds  mort.  Dior  has  taken  the  same  me* 
thod, — niente  gli  e  statofatto  [dicio  che  sifarebbe  a  uno~]  che 
kavesse  meritata  la  morte.  It  is  strange  that  Be.  has  not  here 
been  followed  by  any  of  those  Protestant  translators,  who  have 
sometimes,  without  necessity  (where  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  words),  followed  him  in  the  liberties  he  had  taken,  much 
more  exceptionable,  in  respect  of  the  sense,  than  the  present,  and 
less  defensible,  in  respect  of  the  expression.  Some  more  recent 
translators,  both  Fr.  and  Eng.  L.  Cl.  Dodd.  and  others,  admit 
the  manner  of  construing  the  sentence  adopted  here.  I  shall  sub. 
join  a  few  things,  which  had  influence  with  me  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  this  matter.  A  similar  example  is  not,  I  believe,, 
to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.  nor  in  the  Sep. ;  but  so  many  examples 
of  frtnrp&yfttttt  rni,  for  TnnrpuyfAew  v*v  t<f^,  have  been  produced 
from  classical  authors,  by  Raphelius  and  Wet.  as  show  it  to  have 
been  no  uncommon  idiom.  Now,  though  L  abounds  in  Hebra. 
isms,  as  much  as  any  sacred  writer,  yet  he  has,  oftener  than  the 
rest,  recourse  to  words  and  idioms  which  be  could  acquire  only 
from  conversing  with  the  Gentiles,  or  reading  their  authors  ;  and 
has,  upon  the  whole,  as  was  observed  before  (Preface,  §  11.), 
greater  variety  in  his  style  than  any  other  of  the  Evangelists. 
Further,  it  strengthens  the  argument,  that  *£*«•«»  *%ioi  $-«»*rt*, 
is  a  phrase  not  unfrequent  with  L.  (see  Acts  xxv.  11.  25.  xxvi. 
31.)  for  expressing  to  do  what  deserveth  death  ;  and,  as  the  only 
inquiry  on  this  occasion  was,  what  Jesus  had  done,  and  what 
he  deserved  to  suffer,  there  is  the  strongest  internal  probability, 
from  the  scope  of  the  place,  that  it  must  mean  what  had  been 
done  by  him,  and  not  to  him.  Lastly,  no  other  version  that  is  both 
intelligible  and  suited  to  the  context,  can  be  given,  without  a 
much  greater  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation 
and  of  syntax  than  that  here  made.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
one  needs  only  consider  a  little  the  Itn.  and  G.  F.  translations 
of  this  passage  above  recited. 
vol.  iv.  47 
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/  23.  Their  clamours,  and  those  of  the  chief  priests,  prevailed 

~*»K*fto-%v<>i  «<  <pm*u  eturm  «£  rm  *p%upun.  Vul.  Invalescebant 
voces  eorum.  With  this,  agree  one  MS.  which  omits  xj  rm  *extim 
{t#i,  and  the  Sax.  and  Cop.  versions.    . 

35.  The  elect  of  God,  •  m  ®tv  t%kntT&.  This  title  is  adopt- 
ed from  Isaiah,  xlii.  I.  and  appears  to  be  one  of  those  by  which 
the  Messiah  was  at  that  time  distinguished.  Diss.  V.  P.  IV.  %  14. 

43.  Paradise.  Diss.  VI.  P.  II.  §  19,  20,  21. 

50.  A  senator  named  -Joseph.  Ar*f  «w/u«rf  I*r*$  fotowm  **•«{• 
yjn.  E.  T.  A  man  named  Joseph,  a  counsellor.  The  word 
CvAiwk  occurs  nowhere  in  the  JV.  T.  but  here  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Mr.  Some  think  that  it  denotes  a  member  of  the  «ait. 
hedrim,  the  national  senate,  and  supreme  judicatory.  Father 
Simon  says  that  all  the  Jewish  doctors  thus  applied  the  term  /3«- 
tevTcu.  See  his  Note  on  Mr.  x? .  43.  Gro.  though  doubtful,  in. 
clines  rather  to  make  Joseph  a  city  magistrate;  and  Lightfoot, 
founding  also  on  conjecture,  is  positive  that  he  was  one  of  the 
council  chamber  of  the  temple.  To  me,  the  first  appears  far  the 
most  probable  opinion.  What  the  Efangelist  advances,  ?.  51. 
is  a  strong  presumption  of  this,  and  more  than  a  counterbalance 
to  all  that  has  been  urged  by  Gro.  and  Lightfoot,  in  support  of 
their  respective  hypotheses.  He  had  not  concurred,  says  the 
historian,  in  their  resolutions  and  proceedings.  To  the  pronoun 
avrm  their,  the  antecedent,  though  not  expressed,  is  clearly  in. 
dicated  by  the  construction  to  be  oi  faxtvrut,  the  senators  And 
of  these  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  the  reso- 
lution and  the  deed.  With  what  propriety  could  it  be  called  the 
deed  of  the  city  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  or  (if  possible,  still 
worse)  of  a  council  which  was  no  judicatory,  being  intended 
solely  for  regulating  the  sacred  service,  and  inspecting  the  affairs 
of  the  temple  ?  The  title  w^xtyuvf  given  him  by  Mr.  shows  him 
to  have  been  of  the  highest  dignity.  But,  admit  that  this  does 
not  amount  to  a  proof  that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  sanhe* 
drim ;  there  is  no  impropriety  in  rendering  Qutevrn  senator. 
The  Eng.  word  admits  the  same  latitude  of  application  with  the 
Greek.  The  La.  senator  is  commonly  rendered  into  Gr.  /s*Ait>- 
r*,  and  this  Gr.  word,  though  rendered  by  the  Vul.  decurio,  is 
translated  by  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  and  Be.  senator.  This  rendering 
is,  therefore,  not  improper,  whatever  was  the  case.     But  to  say 
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one  of  thSkcouncil  chamber  of  the  temple,  if  that  was  not  the 
fact;  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  word.  In  all  dubious  cases,  the 
choice  of  a  general  terra  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  translating : 
but  the  tendency  of  most  interpreters  is,  at  any  risk,  to  be  par. 
ticnlar. 

54.  The  Sabbath  approached,  o-«ff?«r*»  tvrt$*<nu.  Vul.  Sab- 
batum  illucescebat.  The  Jews,  in  their  way  of  reckoning  the 
days,  counted  from  sun -set  to  sun- set,  thus  beginning  the  natu. 
ral  day,  r«  wxfapffov,  with  the  night.  This  had  been  the  manner 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Moses,  in  his  history  of  the  creation, 
concludes  the  account  of  the  several  days  in  this  manner— And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day  ;— and  so  of  all 
the  six,  always  making  mention  of  the  evening  first.  There  is 
some  reason  to  think,  that  the  same  method  of  counting  had,  in 
very  ancient  times,  prevailed  in  other  nations.  It  was  not,  how. 
ever,  the  way  that  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  countries  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  Most  others  seem,  at  that  time,  to  have 
reckoned  as  we  do,  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  and,  in  distin- 
guishing the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  natural  day,  named  the 
morning  first.  Had  the  Jewish  practice  been  universal,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  such  a  phrase  as  o»«?£«r»  f**^#**#,  sabba- 
4um  illucescebat,  to  signify  that  the  sabbath  was  drawing  on,  had 
ever  arisen.  The  expressions,  then,  might  have  been  such  as 
Lightfoot  supposes,  «*  owCfam  tnMrtr&r,  and  obtenebrescebat 
in  sabbatum  ;  the  sabbath  being,  as  every  other  day,  ushered  in 
with  darkness,  which  advances  with  it  for  several  hours.  The 
conjecture  of  Grotius,  that  L.  in  this  expression,  refers  to  the 
light  of  the  stars,  which  do  not  appear  till  after  sun-set,  and  to 
the  moon,  which  gives  at  least  no  sensible  light  till  then,  is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  That  the  coming  of  night  should,  on  this  ac 
count,  be  signified  by  an  expression  which  denotes  the  increase 
of  light,  is  not  more  natural  than  it  would  be  to  express  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  morning,  at  sun.rise,  by  a  phrase  which  implies  the 
increase  of  darkness,  and  which  we  might  equally  well  account 
for  by  saying  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  rising,  the  stars 
disappear,  and  we  no  longer  enjoy  moon-shine.  I  am  no  better 
pleased  with  the  supposition,  to  which  Wet.  seems  to  point,  that 
there  is  an  allusion  here  to  a  Jewish  custom,  of  ushering  in  the 
sabbath  by  lighting  lamps  in  their  houses.  The  transactions 
spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  were  all  without  doors,  where  those 
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lights  could  have  no  effect ;  besides,  they  were  toolbconsidenu 
We  to  occasion  so  flagrant  a  deviation  from  truth,  as  to  distin- 
guish the  advance  of  the  evening  by  an  expression  which  denotes 
the  increase  of  the  light.    Lightfoot's  hypothesis  is,  as  usual,  in- 
genious, but  formed  entirely  on  the  language  and  usages  of  mo. 
dern  rabbies.     He  observes  that,  with  them,  the  Hebrew  -rut,  an. 
swering  to  the  Greek  $»c,  is  used  for  night ;  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  use  is  as  ancient  as  our  Saviour's  time,  the  ap- 
proach of  night  would  naturally,  he  thinks,  be  expressed  by 
vxityirxm,  illucesco.     But,  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  the  rabbini- 
cal works  quoted  are  comparatively  recent,  and  as  their  language 
is  much  corrupted  with  modernisms  from  European  and  other 
tongues,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer,  merely  from  their  use,  what  ob- 
tained in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  As  to  the  word  in  question, 
certain  it  is,  that  we  have  no  vestige  of  such  a  use  in  the  O.  T. 
There  are  not  many  words  which  occur  oftener  than  to  ;  but  it 
never  means  night,  or  has  been  so  rendered  by  any  translator 
whatever.     The  authors  of  the  Sep.  have  never  used  4«*  in  ren. 
dering  n*?^,  the  Heb.  word  for  night,  nor  n»J  in  rendering  m 
The  word  <JW*  never  signifies  night  in  the  Jewish  Apocryphal 
writings,  nor  in  the  N.  T.     I  even  suspect  that,  in  the  modern 
rabbinical  dialect,  it  does  not  mean  night  exclusively,  but  the 
natural  day,  wrfn/upi,  including  both  ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  mere 
Latinism,  lux  for  dies.     Nay,  some  of  his  own  quotations  give 
ground  for  this  suspicion.     What  he  has  rendered  luce  did  deci- 
mal quartce,  is  literally  from  the  original  quoted  luce  decima 
quarta.   Nor  does  it  invalidate  this  opinion,  that  the  thing  men- 
tioned, clearing  the  house  of  leaven  before  the  passover,  is,  ac- 
cording  to  their  present  customs,  dispatched  in  the  night-time, 
and  with  candle-light.     The  expression  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  used  as  generally  as  those  employed  in  the  law,  which  does 
not,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  confine  them  to  the  night ;  nor 
does  their  use  of  candles  or  lamps,  in  this  service,  show  that  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  night.     Even  in  the  day-time,  these 
are  necessary  for  a  search,  wherein  not  a  press  or  corner,  hole 
or  cranny,  in  the  house,  is  to  be  left  unexplored.     But  admit- 
ting that  the  rabbies  have  sometimes  preposterously  used  the 
word  "*k,  for  the  night,  of  which  the  learned  author  has  pro- 
duced the  testimony  of  one  of  their  glossaries,  its  admission  into 
*  work  whose  use  is  to  iuterpret  into  proper  Heb.  the  barbarisms. 
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and  improprieties  which  have,  in  latter  ages,  been  foisted  into  their 
tongue,  i9  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Moses  tells  us  (Gen.  i.  5.), 
that  at  the  creation,  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night.  But  this  right  use  of  words  Ihese  preposterous 
teachers  have  thought  proper  to  reverse,  being  literally  of  the 
number  of  those  stigmatized  by  the  Prophet  (Isaiah  ▼.  90.),  as 
putting  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness.  The  way, 
therefore,  wherein  I  would  account  for  this  expression  of  the 
Evangelist  (a  way  which  has  been  hinted  by  some  former  inter- 
preters) is  very  simple.  In  all  the  nations  round  (the  Jews, 
perhaps,  alone  excepted)  it  was  customary  to  reckon  the  morn, 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  evening  the  second.  Those  who 
reckoned  in  this  manner,  would  naturally  apply  the  verb  vKiQmvw* 
to  the  ushering  in  of  the  day.  L.  who  was,  according  to  Euse. 
bius,  from  Antioch  of  Syria,  by  living  much  among  Gentiles,  and 
those  who  used  this  style,  or  even  by  frequent  occasions  of  con. 
versing  with  such,  would  insensibly  acquire  a  habit  of  using  it. 
A  habit  of  thus  expressing  the  commencement  of  a  new  day,  con. 
tracted  where  the  expression  was  not  improper,  will  account  for 
one's  falling  into  it  occasionally,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ference in  a  single  circumstance,  the  term  is  not  strictly  proper, 
And  this,  by  the  way,  is  at  least  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  a 
remark  I  lately  made,  that  this  Evangelist  has,  oftener  than  the 
rest,  recourse  to  words  and  idioms  which  he  must  ha  ye  acquired 
from  the  conversation  of  the  heathen,  or  from  reading  their 
books.  This  is  an  expression  of  that  kind  which,  though  it 
might  readily  be  imported,  could  not  originate  among  the  Jews. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  the  use  which  Mt  makes  of  the  same  verb 
(xxviii.  1.)  is  totally  different.  He  is  there  speaking  of  the 
morning,  when  .the  women  came  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  which  . 
was  about  son-rise.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  time  spoken  of 
is  the  approach  of  sun.set ;  for  the  setting  of  the  sun  made  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbath. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

1.  With  some  others,  mm  mt$  <rvt  «**-«<(.  These  words  are 
wanting  in  two  or  three  MSS.  They  are  also  omitted  in  the  Vul. 
Cop.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions;  but  are  in  the  Sy.  and  the  Ara. 
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The  external  evidence  against  their  admission,  compared  with 
the  evidence  in  their  favour,  is  as  nothing.  But  a  sort  of  inter. 
nal  evidence  has  been  pleaded  against  them*  As  no  women  are 
named,  either  here,  or  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
what  addition  does  it  make  to  the  sense  to  say,  with  some  other  $  .* 
Or  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  where  none  are  specified  ?  I  answer, 
the  women  spoken  of  here,  though  not  named,  are  mentioned  in 
the  last  verse  but  one  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  under  this  des- 
cription— the  women  who  had  accompanied  Jesus  from  Galilee. 
Now,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  -supposing  that  those  pious  wo. 
men  from  Galilee  were  accompauied  by  some  of  our  Lord's 
female  disciples  from  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  ?  As  it 
is  certain  that  our  Lord  had  there  many  disciples  also,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  here  be  determined  solely  by  the 
weight  and  number  of  authorities. 

12.  He  went  away  musing,  with  astonishment,  on  what  had 
happened,  «w»jA&,  *£•$  i«vr«t  Sav/ax^M  r»  ytyow.  Some  point  the 
words  differently,  removing  the  comma  after  AwnyAfc,  and  placing 
it  after  iuvrot;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  alteration,  render  the 
clause,  he  went  home  wondering  at  what  had  happened.  Thus, 
J.  xx.  10.  AtrqAfoy  «w  vrxXtt  *£*?  tctvrw  it  fMthrrou,  is  rendered  in 
the  E.  T.  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto  their  own 
home.  That  the  words  of  L.  admit  of  such  an  adjustment  and 
translation,  cannot  be  denied.  The  common  punctuation,  how. 
ever,  appears  to  me  preferable,  for  these  reasons :  1st,  It  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  translations,  the  Cop. 
alone  excepted.  2dly,  It  has  a  particular  suitableness  to  the 
style  of  this  Evangelist.  Thus,  ch.  xviii.  11.  *-£<*  tmrtw  rmrra 
*-?o*iiv%bto,  is,  in  the  E.  T.  rendered,  prayed  thus  with  himself; 
though,  I  confess,  it  admits  another  version ;  and,  xx.  14.  htk»- 
ytfyvro  *-£os  iatvTtvs,  they  reasoned  among  themselves.  3dly,  It 
nppears  more  probable  from  what  we  are  told,  verse  24th  of  this 
chapter,  and  from  the  account  given  by  J.  ch.  xx.  that  Peter  did 
not  go  directly  home,  but  returned  to  the  place  where  the  Apos- 
tles, and  some  other  disciples,  were  assembled.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  import  of  **n>Jki  *?<*  txvrtvs,  J.  xx.  10.  which 
see. 

18.  Art  thou  alone  such  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  as  to  be 
unacquainted?  2v  /««?•*  vraptxtn  <t  'lf{W*A«p,  xm  jut  tyi#i ;  E.  T- 
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Art  thou  o$ly  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  ? 
There  are  two  ways  wherein  the  words  of  Cleopas  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  reader :  one  is  as  a  method  of  accounting  for  the 
apparent  ignorance  of  this  traveller ;  the  other  as  an  expression 
of  surprise,  that  any  one  who  had  been  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time, 
though  but  a  stranger,  should  not  know  what  had  made  so  much 
noise  amongst  all  ranks,  and  had  so  much  occupied,  for  some 
days,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  nation,  the  chief  priests,  the 
scribes,  the  rulers,  and  the  whole  sanhedrim,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
man procurator  and  the  soldiery.  The  common  version  favours 
the  first  interpretation  ;  I  prefer  the  second,  in  concurrence,  as 
I  imagine,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern. 
I  cannot  discover  with  Be.  any  thing  in  it  remote  from  common 
speech.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it,  in  such  a  case  as  the  pre. 
sent,  so  natural  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  examples,  re- 
markably  similar,  may  be  produced  from  most  languages.  Dio. 
O.   Hv  «f «,  fftrr,  /<*m$  «v«*Mf  t$  t*vtm  «  *•«*??$  t<r*<rti ;  Are  you  the 

only  person  who  have  never  heard  what  all  the  world  knows  ? 
Cicero,  pro  Milone :  "  An  vos,  judices,  vero  soli  ignoratis,  vos 
"  hospites  in  hac  urbe  versamini ;  vestre  peregrinantur  aures, 
"  neqne  in  hoc  pervagato  civitatis  sermone  versantur  ?" 

19.  Powerful  in  word  and  deed,  iwmxw  ft  tpy*  *«j  x»y§>.  I 
have  here  altered  the  order  a  little,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
small  ambiguity ;  in  deed  might  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb. 
The  first  of  these  phrases,  powerful  in  word,  relates  to  the  wis. 
dom  and  eloquence  which  our  Lord  displayed  in  his  teaching ; 
the  other  relates  to  the  miracles  which  he  performed. 

25.  O  thoughtless  men  !  n  #»•*»-*;.  E.  T.  0  fools.  The  word  is 
not  Q  pMpi.  The  two  words  are  not  synonymous.  The  term  last 
mentioned,  is  a  term  of  great  indignation,  and  sometimes  of 
contempt;  that  employed  here  is  a  term  of  expostulation  and 
reproof. 

29.  They  constrained  Aim,  v*e£tmiretm  *vrtr.  How  did  they 
constrain  him  ?  Did  they  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  carry 
him  in,  whether  he  would  or  not  ?  The  sequel  shows— saying, 
abide  with  us ;  for  it  groweth  late,  and  the  day  is  far  spent. 
The  expression,  in  such  cases,  must  always  be  interpreted  ac. 
cording  to  popular  usage.  Usages,  such  as  this,  of  expressing 
great  urgency  of  solicitation  by  terms  which,  in  strictness,  im- 
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ply  force  and  compulsion,  are  common  in  every  tongue.  How 
little,  then,  is  there  of  candour,  or  at  least  of  common  sense,  in 
the  exposition  which  has  been  given  by  some,  of  a  like  phrase  of 
the  same  writer,  ch.  xiv.  23.  Compel  them  to  come  r/i,  «r«y*«m» 

34.  Who  said,  The  Master  is  actually  risen,  and  hath  appear- 
ed unto  Simon j  Atywrof'  *Oti  iytp&n  c  Kvftdf  *ita*,  *£  #$£*  Xi« 
turn.  Mr.  Markland  (Bowyer's  Conjectures)  thinks  that  the 
words  ought  to  be  read  interrogatively.  "  Is  t)%e  Lord  risen 
44  indeed,  and  hath  ajrpearcd  to  Simon  ?  with  a  sneer  on  the  ere. 
"  dulity  or  veracity  of  the  informers,  Peter  and  Qeopas :"  for 
these,  he  thinks,  were  the  two  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus.  Lightfoot's  explanation  is  much  to  the  same 
purpose.  To  me  the  words  do  not  appear  susceptible  of  this 
version.  *Evf«v  Afytvro;  on  can  never  be  made  to  introduce  a 
question.  There  is  no  different  reading,  except  that  the  Cam. 
reads  Xryrrtq  for  A$y«rr«$,  in  which  it  is  singular.  That  Peter 
was  one  of  the  two,  is  improbable.  He  is  not  named  by  either 
Mr.  or  L.  though  Cleopas  is  by  the  latter,  and  though  Peter  pever 
fails  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  by  the  sacred  historians,  when 
they  record  any  transaction  wherein  he  had  a  part.  The  opinion 
that  he  was  one  of  the  two  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  hasty  as. 
sertion  of  Origen.  It  has  not  the  support  of  tradition,  which  has, 
from  the  beginning,  been  divided  on  this  point ;  some  thinking 
L.  himself  the  unnamed  disciple,  some,  Nathanael,  others  one  of 
the  Seventy  sent  by  our  Lord,  in  his  lifetime.  The  great  object 
of  this  attempt  of  Markland' s,  is  to  avoid  an  apparent  contra, 
diction  to  the  words  of  Mr.  who  says  (xvi.  13.)  that  when  the 
two  disciples,  at  their  return,  acquainted  the  rest,  "  they  did  not 
"  believe  them."  This,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  difficulty, 
does  not  imply  that  none  of  them  believed,  but  that  several,  per- 
haps the  greater  part,  did  not  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I*  tells  us,  that  the  eleven  and  those  with  them  said,  "  The 
44  Master  is  actually  risen,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon,"  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  every  one  said  this,  or  even  believed  it; 
but  only  that  some  believed,  one  of  whom  expressly  affirmed  it. 
Such  latitude  in  using  the  pronouns  is  common  in  every  language. 
Mt.  and  Mr.  say  that  the  malefactors  who  suffered  with  Jesus 
reproached  him  on  the  cross.  From  L.  we  learn  that  it  was  onjy 
one  of  them  who  acted  thus. 
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36.  Peace  be  unto  you,  tiem  vp*.  Vul.  Pax  vobis :  ego  sum, 
nolite  timer e.  Two  Gr.  MSS.  agreeably  to  this  translation,  add 
ry*  tuu9  f**  Q&ftrit.  Both  the  Sy.  also  the  Cop.  the  Sax.  and  the 
Arm.  versions,  are  conformable  to  this  reading. 

43.  Which  he  took  and  ate  in  their  presence  ,  xcu  ha&*i  wxu» 
mvrtn  t<p*y&.  Vul.  Et  cum  manducasset  coram  eis,  sumens  reli- 
quiae dedit  eis.  With  this  agree  the  Cop.  and  the  Sax.  versions, 
and  the  three  Gr.  MSS.  which  add  %eu  r«  rrtXatx*  t$»*tv  *v- 
r«/$.  There  are  some  other  variations  on  this  verse,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  specify. 

44.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
a  ru  toft*  M*0°f«f  mn  npotyreuf  xut  <faA/u«f$.  Under  these  three, 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  comprehend  all  the  books  of  the  O.  T. 
Under  the  name  law,  the  five  books  called  the  Pentateuch  were 
included ;  the  chief  historical  books  were  joined  with  the  Pro- 
phets ;  and  all  the  rest  with  the  Psalms.  , 

49.  /  send  you  that  which  my  Father  hath  promised.  Diss. 
XII.  P.  I.  §  14. 

2  The  name  of  Jerusalem  is  omitted  in  the  Vul.  and  Sax.  ver- 
sions.    It  is  wanting  also  in  three  noted  MSS, 

52.  Having  worshipped  him,  irgTKvwctfTfs  cevrst :  that  is,  hav- 
ing thrown  themselves  prostrate  bejorehim,  as  the  words,  strictly 
interpreted,  imply.     Mt.  ii.  2.  2  N. 
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NOTES 

CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATOBY. 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  JOHN. 
-     CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Is  the  beginning-was  the  word,  tt  *c&i «'  •  **yh.     I  have 
here  followed  the  E.  T.  and  the  majority  of  modern  versions. 
Vul.  and  Zu.  In  principio  erat  verbum.  Er.  Be.  and  Ca9.  have, 
instead  of  verbum,  used  the  word  sermo.     The  Gr.  word  Xyyo* 
is  susceptible  of  several  interpretations,  the  chief  of  which  are 
these  two,  reason  and  speech—ratio  and  or  otto.     The  former  is 
properly  o  A»y»$  '•  nitwltr**,  ratio  mente  concepta  ;  the  latter "•  A». 
y%  '•  xttQoptxaf,  ratio  enwnciativa.    The  latter  acceptation  is 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  interpreters.     If  the  prac- 
tice of  preceding  translators  is  ever  entitled  to  implicit  regard 
from  their  successors,  it  is  where  the  subject  is  of  so  abstruse  a 
nature,  as  hardly  to  admit  an  exposition  which  is  not  liable  to 
strong  objections.    For  my  part,  the  difference  between  verbum 
and  sermo  appears  too  inconsiderable,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to 
induce  one  to  leave  the  beaten  track.  Were  I  to  desert  it  (which 
I  do  not  think  there  is  here  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant),  I 
should  prefer  the  word  reason,  as  suggesting  the  inward  prlnci. 
pie  or  faculty,  and  not  the  external  enunciation,  which  may  be 
called  word  or  speech.     Things  plausible  may  be  advanced  in 
support  of  either  mode  of  interpreting.  In  favour  of  the  common 
version,  word,  it  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  here  a  manifest  al- 
lusion to  the  account  given  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  we  learn,  that  God,  in  the  beginning,  made  all 
things  by  his  word.    God  said—and  it  was  so.     In  favour  of 
the  other  interpretation,  some  have  contended,  that  there  is  a 
reference  in  the  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists  $ 
whilst  others  are  no  less  positive,  that  the  sacred  author  had,  in 
his  eye,  the  sentiments  of  Philo  the  Jew.    Perhaps  these  two 
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suppositions  amount  to  the  same  thing  in  effect ;  at  least  it  is 
more  probable,  that  the  Jewish  theorist  borrowed  his  notions  on 
this  subject  from  the  Gr.  Philosopher,  than  that  the  Evangelist 
should  have  recourse  to  an  idolater.  For  my  part,  I  entirely 
agree  with  those  who  think  it  most  likely  that  the  allusion  here 
is  to  a  portion  of  holy  writ,  and  not  to  the  reveries  of  either 
Philo  or  Plato.  The  passage  of  holy  writ  referred  to,  is  Prov. 
vtii.  throughout.  What  is  here  termed  'o  A«ye$,  is  there  n  v*pt*. 
There  is  such  a  coincidence  in  the  things  attributed  to  each,  as  evi- 
dently shows,  that  both  were  intended  to  indicate  the  same  divine 
personage.  The  passage  in  the  Proverbs,  I  own,  admits  a  more 
familiar  explanation,  as  regarding  the  happy  consequences  of 
that  mental  quality  which  we  may  call  true  or  heavenly  wisdom. 
But  it  is  suitable  to  the  genius  of  scripture  prophecy  to  convey, 
under  such  allegorical  language,  the  most  important  and  sublime 
discoveries.  Plausible  arguments,  therefore,  (though  not,  per* 
haps,  perfectly  decisive),  might  be  urged  for  rendering  *•?«*,  in 
this  passage,  reason.  But  as  the  common  rendering,  which  is  also 
not  without  its  plausibility,  has  had  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
translators,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  oracle  and  interpreter  of  God, 
I  thought,  upon  the  whole,,  better  to  retain  it, 

9  The  word  was  God,  ©*•*  w  *•  Xvyo*.  The  old  English  trans, 
lation,  authorised  by  Henry  VIII*  following  the  arrangement 
used  in  the  original,  says,  God  was  the  word.  In  this  manner, 
Lu.  also,  in  his  Ger.  translation,  renders  it  ffittt  fear  at*  fi»tt» 
Others  maintain,  (though,  perhaps,  the  opinion  has  not  been 
adopted  by  any  translator),  that,  as  the  word  Gi*  is  here  with* 
out  the  article,  the  clause  should  be,  in  English,  a  God  was  the 
word.  But  to  this,  several  answers  may  be  given,  1st,  It  may 
be  argued,  that,  though  the  article  prefixed  shows  a  noun  to  be 
definite,  the  bare  want  of  the  article  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  noun  is  used  indefinitely.  See  verses  6th,  12th,  13th,  and 
18tb,  of  this  chapter ;  in  all  which,  though  the  word  &«  has  no 
article,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  means  God,  in  the  strictest 
sense.  Sdly,  It  is  a  known  usage  in  the  language  to  distinguish 
the  subject  in  a  sentence  from  what  is  predicated  of  it,  by  pre. 
fixing  the  article  to  the  subject,  and  giving  no  article  to  the  pre. 
dicate.  This  is  observed  more  carefully  when  the  predicate  hap. 
pens,  as  in  this  passage,  to  be  named  first    Rapheiins  has  given 
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an  excellent  example  of  this  from  Herodotus,  Nvg  «*  ifuf*  vym- 
r*  tQ$  fta%*tut*m,  "  The  day  was  turned  into  night  before  they 
"  had  done  fighting."  Here  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  article 
that  we  know  this  to  be  the  meaning.  Take  from  npsp*  the  ar- 
ticle, and  prefix  it  to  »vg,  and  the  sense  will  be  inverted ;  it  will 
be  then,  the  night  was  turned  into  Joy.— An  example  of  the 
same  idiom  we  have  from  Xenophon's  Hellea.  in  these  words, 

fuxfi*.  Here,  though  the  subject  is  named  before  the  predicate, 
it  is  much  more  clearly  distinguished  by  the  article  than  by  the 
place,  which  has  not  the  importance  in  the  Gr.  and  La.  langua- 
ges that  it  has  in  ours.  That  the  same  use  obtained  in  the  idiom 
of  the  synagogue,  may  be  evinced  from  several  passages,  particu- 
larly from  Isa.  v.  20.  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  Own  it  teyemt  *■• 
**•**£•»  MCA*,  j£  r#  xxtot  **«fi»f«v,  it  rttmrts  r«  wr«?  $#$,  tuu  r%  $*c 
***r§fy  it  TtBirrtf  re  wtxfw  yXtntv,  uu  r«  yXwu)  wtKpn.  This  is  entire- 
ly similar  to  the  example  from  Xenophoo.  In  both,  the  same 
words  have,  and  want,  the  article  alternately,  as  they  are  made 
the  subject,  or  the  predicate,  of  the  affirmations.  I  shall  add  two 
examples  from  the  N.  T.  mtvp*  i  Gf*,  J.  it.  24. ;  and  wear*  r* 
tfia  r«  fri*,  L.  xv.  31. 

3.  All  things  were  made  by  it ;  and  without  it  i.  In  it  was 
life.  E.  T.  Alt  things  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  ■ 
In  him  was  life.  It  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  figurative  style 
here  employed,  to  speak  of  the  word9  though  denoting  a  person, 
as  a  thing,  agreeably  to  the  grammatical  idiom,  till  a  direct  inti- 
mation is  made  of  its  personality.  This  intimation  I  consider  as 
made,  verse  4th,  In  it  was  life.  The  way  of  rendering  here 
adopted,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  all  translators,  except  the  English^  In  the 
original,  the  word  Aiya*,  being  in  the  masculine  gender,  did  not 
admit  a  difference  in  the  pronouns.  In  the  Vul.  the  noun  ver- 
bum  is  in  the  neuter  gender.  Accordingly,  we  have,  in  the 
second  verse,  Hoc  (not  hie)  erat  in  principio  apud  Deum.  In 
most  of  the  oblique  cases,  both  of  hie  and  ipse,  the  masculine  and 
the  neuter  are  the  same.  In  Italian,  the  name  Is  parola9  which 
is  feminine.  Accordingly  the  feminine  pronoun  is  always  used 
in  referring  to  it.  Thus  Dio.  Essa  era  nel  principio  appo  Iddio, 
Ogni  cosa  e  statafatta  per  essa  ;  e  senta  «mc— The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  of  all  the  Fr.  interpreters  who  translate  from 
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the  Gr.     As  they  render  Xvy*  by  parole,  a  noun  of  the  feminine 
gender,  the  prononn  which  refers  to  it  is  always  elle.     In  Ger. 
which,  in  respect  of  structure,  resembles  more  our  own  language 
than  either  of  the  former  does,  the  noun  toort  is  neuter.    Accord- 
ingly, in  Luther's  translation,  thto  pronoun  employed  is  HajjeL. 
ft;e,  which  is  also  neuter,  and  corresponds  to  itself,  in  Eng. 
As  to  English  versions,  it  is  acknowledged  that  all  posterior  to 
the  common  translation  have  in  this  implicitly  followed  it.    But 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  every  version  which  preceded  it, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  uniformly  employed  the 
neuter  pronoun,  it.     So  it  is  in  that  called  the  Bishop's  Bible, 
and  in  the  G.  E.     Beside,  that  this  method  is  more  agreeable  to 
grammatical  propriety,  it  evidently  preserves  the  allusion  better 
which  there  is  in  this  passage  to  the  account  of  the  creation  given 
by  Moses,  and  suggests  more  strongly  the  analogy  that  subsists 
between  the  work  of  creation  and  that  of  redemption,  in  respect 
of  the  same  Almighty  agent  by  whom  both  were  carried  into  exe. 
cution  ;  for,  by  him  God  also  made  the  worlds,  Heb.  i.  2.    Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  it,  can  only  be  the 
word;  whereas  the  antecedent  to  him  may  be  more  naturally 
concluded  to  be  God,  the  nearest  noun  ;  in  which  case,  the  in. 
formation  given  by  the  Evangelist,  verse  3d,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  what  Moses  has  given  us  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  to  wit, 
that  God  made  all  things  ;  and  what  is  affirmed  in  verse  4th,  de- 
notes no  more  than  that  God  is  not  inanimate  matter,  the  uni- 
verse, fate,  or  nature,  but  a  living  being  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  power.     I  believe  every  candid  and  judicious  reader 
will  admit,  that  something  more  was  intended  by  the  Evangelist. 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  lest  the  terms  should,  by  one  who 
gives  the  smallest  attention  to  the  attributes  here  ascribed  to  the 
word,  be  too  literally  understood.     Let  it  be  observed  further, 
that  the  method  here  taken  is  that  which,  in  similar  cases,  is 
adopted  by  our  translators.     Thus  it  is  the  same  divine  person, 
age  who,  in  verse  4th,  is  called  the  light  of  men  ;  to  which,  ne- 
vertheless,  the  pronoun  it  is  applied,  verse  5th,  without  hurting 
our  ears  in  the  least. 

2  Without  it,  not  a  single,  creature  was  made,  x»W  *****  o*- 
nra  vi§  u  o  yeyefii.  Some  critics,  by  a  different  pointing,  cut  off 
the  two  last  words,  *  y<y*»ff,  from  this  sentence,  as  redundant, 
and  prefix  them  to  the  following,  making  verse  4th  ran  thus, 
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o  yeytnv  tv  ourru  Zpn  *.  What  was  made  in  it  was  life.  The 
Vul.  is  susceptible  of  the  like  difference  in  meaning,  from  the 
different  ways  of  pointing,  as  the  Gr.  is.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Sy.  and  of  some  other  translations  both  ancient  and  modern. 
In  languages  which  do  not  admit  this  ambiguity,  or  in  which 
translators  have  not  chosen  to  retain  it,  the  general  inclination 
appears  to  have  been  to  the  meaning  here  assigned.  It  is  urged,  in 
favour  of  the  other,  that  it  is  much  in  John's  manner,  to  begin 
sentences  with  the  word  or  words  which  concluded  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding.  This  is  true,  and  we  have  some  instances 
of  it  in  this  chapter ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  much  in  tjie 
manner  of  this  Evangelist  to  employ  repetitions  and  tautologies, 
for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  reader's  attention  on  the  sentiments, 
and  rendering  them  plainer.  Of  this,  the  present  Gospel,  nay 
this  very  chapter,  affords  examples.  Thus,  verse  7th,  «A0cv  «< 
fu*grpg<«f,  it*  fut{7V£tpr) :    verse  20th,  ff/uAfoyqcrc  :— -x«<  mc  q£w«r«, 

%*t  »p0A*yv0-rt.<— Admitting,  therefore,  that  both  interpretations 
were  equally  favoured  by  the  genius  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
Apostle's  manner  of  writing,  the  common  interpretation  is  pre- 
ferable, because  simpler  and  more  perspicuous.  The  apparent 
repetition  in  this  verse  is  supposed,  not  implausibly,  to  suggest, 
that  not  only  the  matter  of  the  world  was  produced,  but  eyeTy 
individual  being  was  formed  by  the  word. 

5.  The  light  shone  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  admitted  it 

not9  To  <p*n  n  rn  rxtrtec  Qwvei*  a£  v  tnctrt*,  ctvrt  x  K*Ti**Cei.      E.  T. 

The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not.  Nothing  is  a  more  distinguishing  particularity  of  this 
writer's  style,  than  the  confounding  of  the  tenses.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  connection  of  these  clauses,  that  the  tense  ought  to  be 
the  same  in  both.  And  though  it  might  admit  some  defence  that, 
in  clauses  connected  as  those  in  the  text9  the  first  should  be  ex. 
pressed  in  the  past,  and  the  second  in  the  present,  the  reverse  is 
surely,  on  the  principles  of  grammar,  indefensible.  I  have  em- 
ployed the  past  time  in  both,  as  more  suitable  to  the  strain  of 
the  context.  I  think  also  it  makes  a  clearer  sense ;  inasmuch  as 
the  passage  alludes  to  the  reception  which  Jesus  Christ,  here 
called  the  light,  met  with,  whilst  he  abode  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  mistakes  of  all  his  countrymen  (the  disciples  themselves  not 
excepted)  in  regard  to  his  office  and  character. 
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9.  The  true  light  was  he  &Ao--Hf  r#  $*$  mMfimi  *•— E.  T. 
TAo*  was  the  true  light  which — When  this  verse,  in  the  origi- 
nal, is  compared  with  the  foregoing,  it  appears,  upon  the  first 
glance,  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it :  Terse  8th,  **  *»  **«. 
f&>  to  <p*s ;  Terse  9th,  «v  r»  <p^.  As  if  we  should  say,  in  Eng.  that 
man  was  not  the  light  ■  He  was  the  light.  But,  on  attending 
more  closely,  we  find  that,  in  verse  8th,  fx*r &*,  referring  to  John 
the  Baptist,  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  ;  whereas,  in  Terse 
9th,  to  <p#$  is  the  subject.  In  this  view,  there  is  a  perfect  con. 
sistency  between  the  two  assertions,  as  they  relate  to  different 
subjects.  For  the  greater  perspicuity,  I  have  rendered  what  is 
affirmed  of  the  true  light,  Terse  9th,  he  who  coming,  not  that 
which  coming,  though  this  is  the  more  literal  version.  My  rea- 
son is,  because,  in  the  following  verses,  this  light  is  spoken  of 
always  as  a  person.  Now,  the  best  place  for  introducing  this 
change  of  manner,  is  doubtless  that  wherein  an  explanation  is 
purposely  given  of  the  phrase  r#  ?*$  r§  tO^$tH9.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  change  of  manner  in  the  original,  is  manifest.  Thus  the 
pronoun  referring  to  ?«$,  verse  5th,  is  «vr«,  in  the  neuter ;  but, 
after  the  explanation  given,  verse  9th,  we  find  in  verses  10th, 
11th,  and  12th,  «tir*p,  in  the  masculine. 

3  Who,  coming  into  the  world,  enlighteneth  every  man,  '•  #*- 

.  i£«  tour*,  xifytnrof  «f  £«p«Mi>  Hi  r*v  u*9y*».      E.  T.    Which  lightcth 

every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Vul.  Quw  illuminat  om- 
nem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum,  I  have  observed 
(Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  22.)  that  the  word  f^«^Mv,  in  this  place,  is 
equivocal,  as  it  may  be  understood  to  agree  either  with  $*s  or  with 
«»0£«*-0v.  As  the  ambiguity  could  not  well  be  preserved  in  Eng. 
I  have  preferred  the  former  method  of  rendering.  Most  modem 
translators,  Itn.  Fr.  and  Ger.  as  well  as  ours,  have,  with  the 
Vul.  preferred  the  latter.  The  former  way  has  been  adopted  by 
Cas.  and  Leo  de  Juda,  in  La ;.  by  L.  CI.  and  Beau,  in  Fr. ;  by 
the  Ad.  translator  and  Dod.  in  Eng.  The  reasons  which  deter- 
mined my  choice,  are  the  following :  1st,  *o  texw^  «« T"  **°"- 
pun,  is  a  periphrasis  by  which  the  Messiah  was  at  that  time  com- 
monly denoted  [as  ch.  vi.  14.  xviii.  37.].  2dly,  He  is  in  this 
Gospel  once  and  again  distinguished  as  the  light  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  Thus,  ch.  lit  19.  Now  this  is  the  condem- 
nation, thai  the  light  (to  <?»$)  is  come  into  the  world  :— ch.  xii. 
46.     1  am  come  (t  light  into  the  world.     3dly,  I  do  not  find, 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  f^/u*»®-  Hi  xr/uv,  who  cometk  into 
the  world,  is  ever  employed  by  the  sacred  waiters  as  an  addition 
to  *■*$  aripwr®')  every  man.     I  am  far  from  pretending  that 
words,  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  not  sometimes  used  in 
Scripture  to  render  the  expression  more  forcible.     But  it  must 
be  allowed  toiiave  weight  in  the  present  case,  that  a  phrase,  which 
never  occurs  in  the  application  that  suits  the  common  version,  is 
familiar  in  the  application   that  suits  the  version  given  here. 
4thly,  The  meaning  conveyed  in  this  version  appears  more  con- 
sonant to  fact  than  the  other.     To  say  that  the  Messiah,  by 
coming  into  the  world,  lighteth  every  man,  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, no  more  than  to  say  that  he  has,  by  his  coming,  rendered 
the  spiritual  light  of  his  Gospel  accessible  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  choose  to  be  guided  by  it.     The  other,  at  least, 
seems  to  imply,  that  every  individual  has  in  fact  been  enlighten- 
ed by  him.     Markland  observes  (Bowyer's  conjectures),  that  if 
<?£*,(*"*>  agreed  with  wtfymxt*,  it  would  have  probably  had  the 
article,  and  been  rot  ttffrfUft.     But  on  this  1  do  not  lay  stress ; 
for  though  the  remark  is  founded  in  the  Gr.  idiom,  such  minute 
circumstances  are  not  always  minded  by  the  Evangelists* 

11.  He  came  to  his  owrFhome,  and  his  own  family  did  not 
receive  him,  Hi  r*  tim  i*tt,  xj  it  tfoei  uvrot  h  *a{tXx£o9.  E.  T.  He 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  The  £.  T. 
is  right,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  so  explicit  as  the  original. 
The  distinction  made  by  the  author  between  r«  tft*  and  hmtiiot, 
is  overlooked  by  the  interpreter.  -  As  by  that  distinction  the 
country,  of  Judea,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews,  are  more  express- 
ly marked,  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  retained.  For 
a  similar  phrase  to  Hi  r«  tit*,  see  L.  ii  49.  N.  Though  r«  th* 
commonly  means  home,  this  is  not  always  to  be  understood 
strictly  for  one's  own  house.  A  man  naturally  considers  his 
country,  when  he  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  his  home,  and  his 
countrymen,  as  those  of  his  family.     Diss.  XII.  P.  IV.  §  8. 

12, 13.  Children  of  God,  who  derive  their  birth  not  from 
blood.  That  is,  children  by  a  generation  spiritual  and  divine, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  natural  generation. 

14.  The  word  became  incarnate,  a  A0y<$»  <r^^tymr$.     E.  T. 
The  word  was  made  flesh.    In  the  language  of  the  synagogue, 
tol.  ir.  49 
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the  terra  e-**|  was  so  often  employed  to  denote  a  human  being, 
that  the  Evangelist's  expression  would  not  sound  so  harshly  in  the 
ears  of  those  accustomed  to  that  idiom,  as  the  literal  version  of  the 
words  does  in  ours.  Besides,  was  made  does  not  entirely  cor- 
respond to  rytvtr*  as  used  here,  being  a  translation  rather  of  th« 
La.  factum  est,  than  of  the  Gr.  I  have  for  these  Teasons  pre- 
ferred the  phrase  became  incarnate,  which,  if  it  does  not  so  much 
trace  the  letter  of  the  original  as  the  common  rendering  does,  is 
closer  to  the  sense,  and  sufficiently  simple  and  intelligible. 
This  expression,  The  word  became  incarnate  has  been  thought 
by  some,  not  implausibly,  to  have  been  pointed  by  the  Evange- 
list against  the  error  of  the  Docetce,  who  denied  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  man  only  in  ap. 
pearance ;  and  the  expression,  The  zcord  teas  God,  v.  1.  to  have 
been  pointed  against  the  error  of  the  Ebionites,  who  dented  his 
divine  nature,  affirming  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  man. 

*  Sojourned,  t<nup*Ttf.  E.  T.  Dwelt.  Vul.  Ar.  Er.  Zu.  Cas. 
Habitavit.  Be.  Commoratus  est  Most  foreign  versions  follow 
the  Vul.  An.  Had  his  tabernacle.  Dod.  Pitched  hh  taberna- 
cle. Wes.  and  Wy.  Tabernacled.  The  rest  follow  thecommoa 
version.  The  primitive  signification  of  the  verb  o****,  from 
mm  tent  or  tabernacle,  is,  doubtless,  to  pitch  a  tent,  or  dwell 
in  a  tent.  But  words  come  insensibly  to  deviate  from  their  first 
signification.  This  has  evidently  happened  to  the  verb  in  ques- 
tion. As  a  tent,  from  its  nature,  must  be  a  habitation  of  but 
short  continuance,  the  verb  formed  from  it  would  quickly  com* 
to  signify  to  reside  for  a  little  time,  more  as  a  sojourner  than  as 
an  inhabitant.  This  is  well  deduced  by  Phavorinus,  o*W, «  *?«»•- 
tu*tc&*  »«r«/ftj«*  rap**,  r«  iff®*  xcttpof  ttxairtt  am/tffuei,  which  exactly 
suits  the  sense  of  commoror,  I  sojourn.  It  must  be  owned  also 
(as  may  be  evinced  from  unexceptionable  authorities),  that  the 
verb  mtsans  sometimes  simply  to  dwell,  in  the  largest  sense,  with- 
out any  limitation  from  the  nature,  or  the  duration,  of  the  dwell- 
ing. Thus  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  called  (Rev.  xii.  l£. 
and  xiii.  6.)  ot  »  *{«w$  rwinjmt.  Nay,  which  is  still  stronger, 
it  is  made  use  of  to  express  God's  abode  with  his  people  after 
the  resurrection,  which  is  always  represented  as  eternal,  Ren 
xxi.  3.  But  we  may  be  the  less  surprised  at  this,  when  we  con- 
sider that  o-xw  itself  is  used  (Lu.  xvi.  9.)  for  a  permanent  habi- 
tation, and  joined  with  the  epithet  tnvH&.    See  N.  3.  on  that 
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terse.  We  cannot,  therefore  deny  that  the  manner  wherein  the 
word  is  rendered  by  the  Vul.  and  the  E.  T.  is  entirely  defensi. 
hie.  As  the  term,  however,  admits  either  interpretation ;  and 
as  the  ward  for  to  dzcell  commonly  used  in  this  Gospel,  and  even 
in  this  chapter,  is  different ;  and  as,  considering  the  shortness  of 
oar  Lord's  life,  especially  of  his  ministry,  he  may  be  said  more 
properly  to  ha.v±jojourned  than  to  have  dwelt  amongst  us ;  I 
have  preferred  Be.'s  interpretation. 

15.  I  look  upon  this  verse  as  a  parenthesis,  in  which  the  tes- 
timony of  John  is  anticipated,  verse  16th  being  in  immediate 
connection  with  verse  14th.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  not  only 
enclosed  verse  15th  in  hooks,  but  introduced  it  by  the  words 
it  was,  which  render  the  connection  closer.  This  will  appear 
more  evidently  from  what  is  to  be  remarked  on  verse  16th. 

*  7*  preferred  to  me,  tparprjn  px  yiynu  Vul.  Ante  mefac~ 
tus  est.  Er.  and  Zu.  Antecessit  me.  Cas.  Ante  mefuit.  Be. 
Antepositus  est  mihi.  Dio.  M'e  antipo'sto.  G.  F.  Est  prefer* 
a  mot.  L.  CI.  Est  plus  que  mou  Beau.  APest  preftrt.  Ger* 
Uaj  mix  gttoejten  tot*  E.  T.  Dod  Hey.  Wes.  Wy.  Wor.  Is  pre- 
ferred  before  me.  An.  JVd*  before  mc.  There  are  but  two 
meanings  iti  all  the  variety  of  expressions  employed  in  translat- 
ing this  passage.  Some,  make  it  express  priority  in  time,  others 
pre-eminence  in  dignity.  With  the  former  we  should  undoubt- 
edly class  the  Vul  and  yet  most  of  those  who  have  translated 
from  it,  must  be  numbered  among  the  latter.  Thus  the  transla- 
tors of  P.  R.  and  Sa.  say,  A  He  prtftrt  a  moi.  Si.  Est  au  des- 
alts de  mou  But,  though  the  Vul.  and  the  other  Latin  transla- 
tors, Be.  alone  excepted,  have  adopted  the  first  method ;  all  the 
translators  into  modern  languages  I  am  acquainted  with,  Romish 
or  Protestant  (except  Lu.  the  An.  and  the  Rh.),  have  followed 
Be.  in  preferring  the  second.  Were  [  here  translating  the  Vul. 
I  should  certainly  say  with  the  interpreters  of  Rheims,s;af  made 
before  mey  and  should  be  ready  to  employ  Si.'s  language  against 
himself,  accusing  him  (with  better  reason  than  he  has  accused 
Be.  and  the  P.  R.  interpreters)  of  giving  for  a  version,  a  mere 
comment  which  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  margin.  But,  as 
I  do  not  translate  from  the  Vul.  the  case  is  different.  Wh.  in- 
deed, a  commentator  of  known  and  deserved  reputation,  thinks 
the  proper  import  of  tfurprSn  to  be  before  in  time,  and  renders 
the  Gr.  expression  is  before  me.     u  I  find  no  instance,"  sayj-. 
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he,  "  where  $ parptrh*  fin  ytyow  signifies,  he  was  preferred  before 
"  me,  and  therefore  rather  choose  to  retain  the  proper  import  of 
"  the  words."  Maldonat,  another  commentator,  justly  celebrat- 
ed for  critical  abilities  and  acuteness,  is  of  an  opinion  directly 
opposite  to  Wh.'s.  He  affirms,  that  in  Scripture  tfurprin  never 
expresses  priority  of  time.  "  Ut  multi  notaverunt,  non  dixit 
u  *%*  px,  sed  t fiicpTh t  fts ;  propositi o  autem  tfvTp*<r$ev  nusquam  in 
"  sacris  Uteris  reperitur  tempus  sign ifi care."  Be.  appears  to 
have  thought  so  also  when  he  said,  "  Ego  istos  libenter  rogem, 
"  ut  Tel  unum  ex  Novi  Testamenti  libris  exemplum  proferant 
ic  in  quo  t/Mrprfa  tempus  declaret."  Opinions  so  contrary  can. 
not  be  both  true  ;  but  both  may  be  false,  and  I  suspect  are  so. 
That  tfucpxria  in  the  New  Testament  is  sometimes  expressive  of 
time,  may  be  argued  from  these  words  of  the  Baptist,  ch.  Hi  28. 
I  am  not  the  Messiah,  but  am  sent  before  him,  ifwrp*<r$tf  txsirv. 
There  is  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  relation  to 
place  here  also.  The  word  4c«g*r&iv,  in  the  most  common  ac- 
ceptation, answers  to  the  Latin  coram,  not  seldom  to  pros,  more 
rarely  to  ante.  In  the  sense  of  preference  or  superiority,  it  is,, 
doubtless,  employed  by  the  Seventy,  Gen.  xlviii.  20.  th^a  t»i 
E0f«#jK.  ttuF{to'$vf  tv  Moawrrt,  He  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh : 
for  though  it  maybe  said  that  Ephraim  was  the  first  named,  it  is 
only  the  preference  implied  as  given  to  the  younger  brother, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  their  father  Joseph.  Chry. 
sostom  also,  and  other  Gr.  expositors,  interpret  in  the  same  man. 
ner  the  words  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Add  to  this 
that,  in  those  places  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  pretty  numerous, 
where  priority  in  time  alone  is  referred  to,  the  word  is  never  tp~ 
*ytr$i»9  but  either  *{*  or  *£ii>,  with  the  genitive  of  the  noun,  or 
the  infinitive  of  the  verb.  See  in  this  Gospel  (amongst  other 
places)  ch.  i.  48.  iv.  49.  v.  7.  viii.  58.  Another  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  interpretation  is,  that  priority  in  time  appears  to  be 
marked  by  the  succeeding  clause  *-/>*t<$-  p*  *»,  to  be  considered 
immediately.  Now  to  give  the  same  meaning  to  both  clauses, 
is  to  represent  the  Evangelist  as  recurring  to  a  sophism  which 
logicians  call  idem  per  idem,  that  is,  proving  a  thing  by  itself, 
repeated  with  only  some  variety  in  the  expression  ;  insomuch 
that  his  reasoning  would  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  He  wag 
before  me>  because  he  was  before  me. 
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3  For  he  was  before  me,  *n  x{*r@-  m*  *».  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Be. 
Quia  prior  me  erat.  Cas.  Quippe  qui  prior  me  sit.  The  Sy. 
(though,  in  the  former  clause,  the  expression  may  be  thought 
ambiguous)  is  clearly  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  aforesaid 
versions  <n  this.  In  the  same  manner  also  Dio.  Lu.  and  the  Fr. 
translators,  except  Beau,  who  says,  Puree  qu'il  est  plus  grand 
que  mot.  With  this  agrees  Hey.  For  he  is  my  superior.  The 
other  Eng.  versions  concur  with  the  E.  T.  The  word  v}*r®*  is 
do  doubt  a  superlative,  and  signifies  not  only  first  in  time,1  but 
often  also  first  in  dignity  and  rank.  When  it  is  used  in  this 
way,  it  is  commonly  followed,  like  other  superlatives,  .by  the 
genitive  plural  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of  comparison  ;  or, 
if  the  subject  be  expressed  by  a  collective  noun,  by  the  genitive 
singular.  Thus  (Mr.  xii.  29.)  icprr*  **«?«»  rmt  tmPuw  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  commandments,  (Acts  xxviii.  17.)  rus  ctrat  rm  ltf^«<«» 
*e*T**s,  the  chief  of  the  Jews.  In  Hke  manner  (Mr.  vi.  21.)  ot 
nr§»Toi  m  r*A/A*u**,  and  (L.  xix.  47.)  «i  «?<¥*•«*  th  A*# ;  for  A«&< 
is  a  collective  noun,  so  also  is  r»Xi\*ut  the  name  of  a  country, 
when  used  by  a  trope  for  the  inhabitants.  But  in  the  expression 
in  question,  there  is  neither  collective  nor  genitive  plural ;  9T{»t&> 
cannot  therefore  be  rightly  understood  as  a  superlative.  But  is 
there  any  similar  example  in  the  sacred  writers  ?  There  is  one 
similar  in  this  very  Gospel  (xv.  18.),  gpu  *}*r*t  C/wt  fu^ur^i^ 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which,  though  the  construction  is 
unusual,  there  has  hardly  been,  till  very  lately,  a  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  interpreters.  These  have  generally  agreed  in 
rendering  the  passage,  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  The 
sense  which  has  been  put  on  the  word  *■£<«■<$-,  and  so  strenu- 
ously defended  by  Dr.  Lardner,  shall  be  considered  in  the  note 
on  that  place.  Till  then  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  commonest  explanation  of  the  term,  is  also  the 
clearest.  Now,  by  every  principle  of  sound  criticism,  we  ought 
to  explain  the  doubtful  by  the  clear,  especially  as  both  examples, 
which  are  all  the  examples  that  Scripture  affords  us,  are  from 
the  same  pen  ;  and  as  the  passage  thus  explained  yields  a  sense 
which  is  both  just  and  apposite,  there  being  at  least  an  apparent 
reference  to  the  information  he  had  given  us  concerning  the  Atyt^, 
the  wordy  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

16.  Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received,  even  grace  for  hi? 
grace,     Ex  ru  wbip»futr&  mvth  nfi.ns  wmr^  t A*Smu?,  j£  #«£/v  tttTt 
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ZMtrr®'.  E.  T.  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace 
for  grace.  The  context  shows  that  the  possessive  pronoun  mvr*y 
his,  refers  to  •  My^,  the  word,  which,  he  says,  became  incar- 
nate. But  what  is  the  import  of  the  clause  grace  for  grace  ?  Is 
it  that  we  receive  grace,  in  return  for  the  grace  we  give?  So  say* 
L.  CI.  availing  himself  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  Gr.  word  x*t*> 
which  (like  grace  in  Fr.)  signifies  not  only  a  favour  bestowed, 
but  thanks  returned  ;  and  maintaining  that  the  sense  is,  that  God 
gives  more  grace  to  those  who  are  thankful  for  that  formerly  re~ 
ceived;  a  position  which,  however  just,  it  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary (urn  of  imagination  to  discover  in  this  passage.  Is  it,  as 
Dod  Wes.  and  Wy.  render  it,  grace  upon  grace,  that  is,  grace 
added  to  grace  ?  I  should  not  dislike  this  interpretation,  if  this 
meaning  of  the  preposition  «m  in  Scripture,  were  well  support* 
ed.  It  always  there  denotes,  if  I  mistake  not,  instead  of,  an. 
swering  to,  or  in  return  for*  Is  it  a  mere  pleonasm  ?  Does  it 
mean  (as  Grotius  would  have  it)  grace  gratuitous  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  such  pleonastic  expressions  are  unexampled  in  sacred 
writ;  but  I  do  say,  that  this  sense  giveu  to  the  idiom  is  unex. 
am  pled.  The  word  in  such  cases  is  i**t*f,  as  Rom.  iii.  4.  Aumm- 
&fuft  i*{t*»  n»  mwH  aw?'-  If,  instead  of  giving  scope  to  fancy, 
we  attend  to  the  context  and  the  construction  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  need  to  wander  so  far  in  quest  of  the  meaning.  In 
verse  1 4th  we  are  informed,  that  the  word  became  incarnate,  and 
sojourned  amongst  us  full  of  grace  and  truth.  It  is  plain  that 
the  1 5th  verse,  containing  the  Baptist's  declaration,  most  be  un- 
derstood as  a  parenthesis.  And  it  actually  is  understood  so  by 
all  expositors ;  inasmuch  as  they  make  aunt  here  refer  to  x*y& 
in  verse  14th.  The  Evangelist  resuming  the  subject,  which,  (for 
the  sake  of  inserting  John's  testimony),  he  had  interrupted,  tells 
ii9  that  all  we  his  disciples,  particularly  his  apostles,  have  re. 
ceived  of  his  fulness.  But  of  what  was  he  full  ?  It  had  been 
said  expressly,  that  he  was  full  of  grace.  When,  therefore,  the 
historian  brings  this  additional  clause  concerning  grace  in  ex. 
planation  of  the  former  (for  on  all  hands  the  conjunction  *£  is 
here  admitted  to  be  explanatory),  is  it  not  manifestly  his  in  ten, 
tion  to  inform  us,  that  of  every  grace  wherewith  be  was  filled, 
his  disciples  received  a  share?  The  pronoun  «tro,  which  occvjrs 
after  «r;ug*jttaT(&',  must  be  understood  as  repeated  after  #*£«■<$", 
the  omission  whereof  in  such  cases  is  so  common  as  scarcely  to 
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be  considered  as  an  ellipsis.  I  shall  give  a  few  similar  examples 
out  of  many  which  might  be  produced,  Mt.  xii.  50.  *vtO»  p* 
*hx&®*)  *£  xhxpn,  i£  wm??  in ;  where  the  pronoun  p*  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  noun,  and  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  sense  before  the 
other  two.  1  Tim.  vi.  1 .  j»«  (&n  r»  «»««.*  tu  Sea  *£  n  h$*rx%\i<& 
pkcur&tyurriu  ;  where  the  sense  respires  the  pronoun  xvtx,  or  the 
repetition  of  th  &sx  after  ^«r«*At*  :  and  to  give  one  example 
from  this  Gospel,  ch.  vi.  52.  *•*$  JWrar  &r^  iyut  JV»«j  tijf  t*p*a 
<f)xyw>  where,  if, we  do  not  supply  from  the  sense  «lvth  after 
r*f*x,  we  shall  give  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  question,  and 
one  perfectly  unsuited  to  the  context.  But  to  return  to  the 
words  under  examination  ;  when  the  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  16th  and  the  14th  verses  is  attended  to,  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  is  equally  obvious  as  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples. The  word  incarnate,  says  the  Apostle,  resided  amongst 
us  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  of  his  fulness  we  all  have  receiv- 
ed, even  grace  for  his  grace  ;  that  is,  of  every  grace  or  celestial 
gift,  conferred  above  measure  upon  him,  his  disciples  have  re- 
ceived a  portion,  according  to  their  measure.  If  there  should 
remain  a  doubt,  whether  this  were  the  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
words  immediately  following  seem  calculated  to  remove  it.  For 
the  laiv  tcus  given  by  Moses,  the  grace  and  the  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ*     Here  the  Evaugelist  intimates  that  Jesus  Christ 

« 

was  as  truly  the  channel  of  divine  grace  to  his  disciples,  as  Moses 
bad  been  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  to  the  Israelites.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  in  this  criticism  I  concur  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Clarke. 

17.  The  grace  and  the  truth,  n  #**/«  *J  «  *A*0«<*.  E.  T. 
grace  and  truth.  The  article  in  this  place  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted.  These  nouns  are  often  used  emphatically  as  names 
for  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and  are  here  contrasted  as  such  to 

0  tofr&  the  law,  the  name  given  to  the  Mosaic  economy.  'H  x*f  <* 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  an  addition,  is  thus,  if 

1  mistake  not,  employed  in  these  and  other  passages,  which  the 
reader  may  consult  at  his  leisure  ;  Acls,  xri.  43.  xx.  32.  2  Cor. 
ri.  1.  Gal.  ii.  21.  v.  4.  2  Thess.  i.  12.  Tit.  ii.  11.  1  Pet.  v.  12.; 
and  i  «tafa«  in  the  following,  J.  viii.  32.  xvi.  13.  xvii.    17. 

2  Cor.  iv.  2.  xiii.  8.  Gal.  iii.  1.  v.  7.  Eph.  iv.  21.  2  Thess.  ii. 
12.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  iv.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  iii.  8.  iv.  4.  Tit.  i.  14. 
Heb.  x.  26.  Ja.  r.  19.  1  Pet.  i.  22.  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  1  J.  ii.  21.  2  J. 

a*.    3  if.  o. 
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18.  That  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  ch.  iii.  13.  N. 

19.'  Nozo  this- is  the  testimony  of  John.  K«i  *vm  tm  i  p«f~ 
rv^im  rtt  \#xrnt.  A  little  attention  to  the  words  in  the  original 
will  convince  the  judicious  reader  that  there  ought  to  be  a  full 
stop  here,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  read  as  a  distinct  sentence. 
The  next  sentence,  which  includes  the  rest  of  the  19th  Terse,  and 
the  whole  of  the  20th,  derives  both  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
from  this  manner  of  dividing. 

21.  Who  then  ?  rt»;  E.  T.  What  then  f  Between  the  two 
questions,  What  art  thou  ?  and  Who  art  thou  $  put  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  by  such  men  as*  the  messengers  of  the 
Pharisees,  to  such  a  person  as  John,  there  is  no  imaginable  dif- 
ference, in  respect  of  meaning.  Accordingly  the  same  answer  is 
equally  adapted  to  either  question.  But  there  is  in  our  language 
an  essential  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words  What  then  f 
and  Who  then  ?  The  former,  though  it  would  be  readily  deno- 
minated a  literal  version  of  the  Gr.  r<  w,  conveys  to  oar  mind 
a  sense  totally  different ;  the  latter,  with  an  inconsiderable  dif. 
ference  in  point  of  form,  entirely  coincides  in  import  with  the  ori- 
ginal expression ;  for  in  such  cases,  as  was  just  now  observed,  what 
and  who  are  equivalent.  But  in  combining  words  into  a  phrase, 
the  result  is  often  different  from  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
words,  of  which  the  phrase  is  combined,  considered  severally. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  render  a  literal  ver- 
sion often  a  very  unjust  as  well  as  obscure  version.  As  to  the 
point  we  are  here  concerned  with,  what  then  ?  has  acquired  an 
tdiomatical  acceptation  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Fr.  Qu' 
inferezvous  de  la?  What  would  you  infer  from  that?  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  purpose.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  all  the  later  Eng.  versions,  except  the  An.  who 
omits  the  question  entirely,  have  here  implicitly  followed  the 
E.  T.  The  foreign  translators  have  in  general  done  justice  to 
the  sense. 

2  Art  thou  Elijah  ?  He  said,  I  am  not.  There  is  here  an 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  John, 
Mt.  xi.  14.  This  is  the  Elijah  that  was  to  come.  But  Jesus,  in 
the  passage  quoted,  evidently  refers  to  the  words  of  Malachi,  his 
purpose  being  to  inform  Lis  disciples  that  John  was  Elijah,  in 
the  meaning  of  that  Prophet,  and  that  the  Prophet's  prediction 
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was  accomplished  in  the  Baptist,  inasmuch  as  he  came  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah.  But  when  the  question  was  proposed  to 
John,  the  laws  of  truth  required  that  he  should  answer  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  wherein  the  words  were  used  by  the  proposers.  He 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
equivocating.  The  intended  purport  of  their  question,  he  well 
knew,  was,  whether  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  individually 
the  Prophet  Elijah  returned  from  heaven  to  sojourn  again  upon 
the  earth ;  for,  in  this  manner  they  explained  the  prediction.  To 
this  he  could  not,  without  falsehood,  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

3  Art  thou  the  prophet  f  •  vpfam  u  *v ;  E.  T.  Art  thou  that 
prophet  ?  The  latter  expression  is  evidently  unsuitable  to  our 
idiom,  unless  some  prophet  had  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  conversation,  to  whom  the  pronoun  that  could  refer.  la 
this  our  translators  have  too  implicitly  followed  Be.  who  says, 
Es  tu  propheta  tile  ?  Not  that  I  condemn  Be.  for  this  version. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  the  article  was  quite  necessary 
here,  and  this  was  the  only  way  of  supplying  it  in  La.  he  did 
right  Accordingly  Er.  and  Leo  de  Juda  had  done  the  same  be- 
fore  him.  But  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  method  in  Eng. 
which  has  articles.  I  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  way 
wherein  the  question  is  expressed  in  the  Vol.  and  in  Cas.the  most 
natural  version  would  be,  Art  thou  a  prophet  f  which  is  quite 
a  different  question :  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  this  had  been 
the  question,  the  Baptist's  answer  would  not  have  been  in  the 
negative.  Our  Lord,  we  know,  calls  him  (Mt.  xi.  11.)  a  pro- 
phet than  whom  there  had  not  arisen  a  greater  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  Besides,  the  Gr.  is  quite  explicit,  and  the  article 
here  perfectly  well  supported.  It  is  also  repeated  with  the  word 
*£#0rr«,  verse  95th,  and  of  the  best  authority,  notwithstandipg 
the  dissent  of  Heinsius  and  Mill.  Yet  some  translators,  even 
from  the  Gr.  have  rendered  the  question  indefinitely.  Of  this 
number  are  Lu.  and  Beau,  among  foreigners,  and  of  Eng.  trans, 
lators  the  An.  Dod.  and  Wor.  To  me  it  is  evident,  both  from 
what  is  said  here,  and  from  other  hints  in  the  N.  T.  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  general  expectation  in  the  people,  of  some 
great  prophet,  beside  Elijah,  who  was  soon  to  appear,  and  who 
was  well  known  by  the  emphatical  appellation  the  prophet^  with- 
*     *  vol.  it.  60 
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out  any  addition  or  description.     In  ch.  vi.  40,  41.  the  prophet 
is  distinguished  from  the  Messiah,  as  he  is  here  from  Elijah. 

23.  /  am  he  whose  voice  proclaimeth  in  the  wilderness,  Ey* 
4*99  j&M»vT»c  tt  m  ttnu*.     E.  T.  /  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.     In  such  declarations  the  general  purport  is 
alone  regarded  by  the  speaker ;  the  words  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  too  grammatically  interpreted.     John,  instead  of  giving  a 
description  of  his  own  character  and  office,  refers  those  who 
questioned  him,  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  which 
they  would  find  it.     What  he  here  says  of  himself,  is  to  be  un. 
derstood  no  otherwise  than  we  understand  what  Mt.  says  ef  him, 
ch.  iii.  3.    Interpretations  to  be  formed  from  the  manifest  scope, 
not  from  the  syntactic  structure,  of  a  sentence,  are  not  unfrequent 
in  scripture.     Thus,  Rev.  i.  12.  Evtrpt^*  pirrtn  rvt  ?«w,  lite. 
r rally,  /  turned  to  see  the  voice. — The  like  may  be  observed  in 
some  of  the  parables,  as  Mt.  xiii.  24.  and  45.     In  one  of  these 
places  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  according  to  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  compared  to  a  field ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  to  the. 
proprietor:  in  the  other  it  is  compared,  apparently  to  a  mer- 
chant, but  in  fact  to  a  pearl.     Several  other  instances  occur  in 
the  Gospels.   As  on  such  points,  the  genius  of  modern  languages 
is  more  fastidious  than  that  of  the  ancient,  it  would  savour  more 
of  the  superstitious  and  servile  spirit  of  the  synagogue,  or  of  the 
•  x,*xo£nXi<x.  of  an  Arias,  or  an  Aquila,  than  of  the  liberal  spirit  of 
our  religion,  to  insist  on  a  version  of  these  passages  scrupulously 
literal. 

28.  Bethany.  E.  T.  Bethabara.  In  the  common  Gr.  it  is- 
B«foff«f«.  But  the  MSS.  which  read  B«fo»«,  are,  both  in  num. 
ber  and  in  value,  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  those  in  which  we 
find  the  vulgar  reading.  Add  to  these  the  Vul.  the  Sax.  and  both 
the  Sy.  versions,  together  with  Nonnus'  Gr.  paraphrase  of  this 
Gospel,  which  is  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  an  ancient 
translation*  Also  several  ancient  authors,  and  some  of  the  best 
editions,  read  so.  There  is  ground  to  think  that  the  change  of 
Bethany  into  Bethabara,  took  its  rise  from  a  conjecture  of  OH- 
gen,  who,  because  its  situation  mentioned  here  does  not  suit  what 
is  said  of  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  lived,  changed 
it  into  Bethabara,  the  place  mentioned,  Judg.  vti.  24.  where  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  Beth-barab.     But  one  thing  is  cer- 
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tela,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  same  name  was  given  to  dif- 
ferent places,  and  this  Bethany  seems  here  to  he  expressly  dis. 
tinguished  from  another  of  the  name,  by  the  addition  *t{*t  «r 
U^ecfs,  upon  the  Jordan.  It  adds  also  to  the  probability  of  the 
reading  here  adopted,  that  Bethany,  by  its  etymology,  signifies 
a  place  or  boose  close  by  a  ferry. 

33.  /  should  not  have  known  him.  This  has  been  thought  by 
some  not  perfectly  consistent  with  what  L.  acquaints  us,  con- 
cerning the  connection  of  their  families,  and  particularly  with 
what  we  are  told,  Mt.  iii.  14. ;  where  we  find,  that  John,  when 
Jesus  came  to  him  to  be  baptized,  modestly  declined  the  office, 
and  freely  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  But 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  this  was  in  consequence 
of  what  the  Baptist  knew  concerning  our  Lord's  personal  cha* 
racter,  his  superior  wisdom  and  sanctity.  Nay,  he  might  have 
known  further,  that  he  was  a  Prophet,  and  highly  honoured  of 
God,  and  yet  not  have  known  or  even  suspected,  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  till  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  baptism.  All 
that  is  affirmed  here  is,  that,  till  this  evidence  was  given  him,  he 
did  not  know  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  same  solution  of  this 
difficulty  is  given,  I  find,  by  Mr.  Palmer.  See  his  letter  prefix* 
ed  to  Priestley's  Harmony. 

41.  A  name  equivalent  to  Christ,  i  irt  fufypufitwiwM  *  Xfff**. 
E.  T.  Which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.  In  all  the  best 
MSS.  and  editions,  the  article  in  Gr.  before  tyw  is  wanting. 
As  the  intention  here  is  only  to  point  out  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  names,  we  must  be  sensible  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

43.  Cephas,  which  denoteth  the  same  as  Peter,  K*p«f  •  ifw 
frttrtu  riiif*.  E.  T.  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation  a  stone. 
I  have  put  which  denoteth  the  same  as  Peter,  in  a  different  cha. 
racter,  as  the  words  of  the  historian,  and  not  of  our  Lord.  We 
ought  to  consider  that  this  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  a  Gre- 
cian city  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  for  this  reason,  was  the  more  care- 
ful to  translate  into  Gr.  the  Heb.  or  Chal.  names,  given  for  a 
special  purpose,  whereof  they  were  expressive.  There  was  the 
greater  reason  for  doing  so  in  the  two  cases  occurring  in  this  and 
the  preceding  verse,  as  the  Greek  names  were  become  familiar  to 
the  Asiatic  converts,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Oriental 
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names.     The  sacred  writer  had  a  twofold  view  in  it;  first, io 
explain  the  import  of  the  name ;  secondly,  to  prevent  his  readers 
from  mistaking  the  persons  spoken  of.    They  all  knew  who,  as 
well  as  what,  was  meant  by  Christos  ;  but  not  by  the  Heb.  word 
Messiah.     In  like  manner  they  knew  who  was  called  Peter,  but 
might  very  readily  mistake  Cephas  for  some  other  person.  When 
a  significant  name  was  given  to  a  man  or  woman,  it  was  customa- 
ry to  translate  the  name,  when  he  or  she  was  spoken  of  in  a  dif- 
ferent tongue.     Thus,  Thomas  was  in  Gr.  Didymus  ;  and  Ta- 
bitha  was  Dorcas.     Now,  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  a  transla- 
tor from  the  Gr.  can,  for  the  most  part,  answer  only  one  of  the 
two  purposes  above  mentioned.     The  Gr.  to  those  who  cannot 
read  it,  is  equally  unintelligible  with  the  Heb.    To  give  the  Gr. 
name,*  therefore,  to  the  Eng.  reader,  is  not  to  explain  the  Heb. 
For  this  reason,  the  interpreter  ought  to  consider  which  of  the 
two  purposes  suits  best  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  to  be  di- 
rected, by  this  consideration,  in  his  version.     The  other  purpose 
he  may  supply  by  means  of  the  margin.     To  me  it  appears  of 
more  importance,  in  these  instances,  to  be  ascertained  of  the 
sameness  of  the  person  denominated  both  Messiah  and  Christ* 
and  also  of  him  called  Cephas  and  Peter,  than  to  know  that  the 
two  former  words  signify  anointed,  and  the  two  latter  rock.     I 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  method  adopted  by  the  Eng.  transla- 
tors as  to  the  former,  but  not  as  to  the  latter.     They  have  re- 
tained Christ  in  the  version,  and  put  anointed  on  the  margin. 
The  word  Petros  they  have  translated  a  stone.    The  same  way 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  followed  in  both.     As  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  the  scope  of  the  passage,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  on  the  first  mention  of  some  principal  persons  in  his  histo- 
ry, in  order  to  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may,  in  the  seqnel,  arise 
about  them,  to  give  their  different  names  at  once,  with  this  inti- 
mation, that  they  are  of  the  same  import,  and  belong  to  the  same 
person*     Thus,  we  have  here,  in  one  verse,  all  the  names  by 
which  this  Apostle  is  distinguished— Simon,  son'  of  Jona,  Ce- 
phas, and  Peter.  Again,  if  the  sacred  penman  had  more  in  view, 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  signification  of  the  namfe,  than  to  prevent 
our  mistaking  the  person,  he  would  probably /have  translated  Ce- 
phas into  Gr.  *rrrf«,  not  n*T£#*.     The  former  is  always  used  in 
the  N.  T.  and  in  the  Sep.  for  m  roek,  and  never  the  latter.    I 
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acknowledge  that  mt?*,  in  Gr.  authors,  and  *-*?«,  are  synony. 
mous ;  but,  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  writers,  Xltrps  is  invariably, 
and  were*  never,  a  proper  name.     Nay,  in  the  passage,  Mt.  xvi. 
18.  wherein  the  signification  of  the  word  is  pointed  out,  as  the 
reason  of  assigning  the  name,  the  word  is  changed  in  the  ex- 
planation given— *v  a  Utrp*'  tuu  «r«  raw*  t*  n-trg*.     This  would 
not  have  been  done,  if  lift?*  had  ever  been  used  by  them  for  a 
rock.     Accordingly,  in  the  Sy.  version,  there  is  no  change  of 
the  word  ;  Cephas,  or  rather  Kepha,  serving  equally  for  both. 
The  change  was  evidently  made  in  the  Gr.  for  the  sake  of  the 
gender;  *?*?«,  being  feminine,  was  not  a  suitable  name  for  a 
man.    The  word  flit?*,  however,  being  preferred  by  the  Evan, 
gelist  to  ***?«,  shows  evidently  that  it  was  more  his  view  to  in. 
dicate  the  person,  than  to  explain  the  name.     So  the  author  of 
the  Vul.  understood  it,  who  renders  the  words  quod  interpreter 
tur  Petrus,  not  petra.     Let  it  be  observed  further,  that  thia^ 
Apostle  is  never  afterwards  named  by  this  Evangelist  Cephas, 
but  always  Peter.    Now,  in  consequence  of  excluding  that  name 
out  of  this  verse,  the  very  purpose,  as  I  imagine,  of  John's  in. 
troducing  the  name  into  it,  is  defeated  ;  as,  from  this  Gospel  at 
least,  the  mere  Eng.  reader  would  not  discover,  when  he  hears 
afterwards  of  Peter,  that  it  was  the  same  person  whom  our  Sa- 
viour, on  this  occasion,  denominated  Cephas.     It  must,  there, 
fore,  be  more  eligible  to  preserve  the  names  in  the  version,  and 
give  their  import  in  the  margin,  than  conversely  ;  unless  we  will 
say,  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  know  the  etymology  of  the 
names,  than  to  be  secured  against  mistaking  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  appropriated.     I  shall  only  add,  that,  by  a  strange  feli- 
city in  some  tongues,  both  purposes  are  answered  in  the  transla- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  original.     Pierre,  in  Fr.  hits  both  senses 
exactly ;  and  in  La.  and  Itn.  the  affinity  in  the  names  is  as  great 
as  between  *$rpf  and  *-frg«,  in  Gr. 

51.  Thou  believest,  wtrsvtts.  E.  T.  Believent  thou?  The 
words  are  capable  of  being  translated  either  way.  I  prefer  the 
more  simple  method  of  rendering,  which  is  by  affirmation,  when 
neither  the  form  of  the  sentence,  nor  any  expression  of  surprise 
or  emotion,  lead  us  to  consider  it  as  an  interrogation. 

52.  Hereafter,  «*-*  *pm.  There  is  nothing  answering  to  this 
in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Sax.  and  Arm.  versions.  The  words  are  want* 
ing  in  but  one  MS.  of  no  great  account. 
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4.  Woman.  That  this  compellation  was  not,  in  those  days, 
accounted  disrespectful,  has  been  fully  evinced  by  critics  from 
the  best  authorities.  We  find  in  this  Gospel  (ch.  xix.  26.)  our 
Lord  addressing  his  mother  by  this  title  on  a  very  moving  occa- 
sion, on  which  he  shewed  her  the  most  tender  affection  and 
regard. 

2  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me?  Mt.  viii.  *0.  N.  It  was 
no  doubt  our  Lord' a  intention,  in  these  words,  gently  to  suggest 
that,  in  what  concerned  his  office,  earthly  parents  had  no  autho- 
rity o?er  him.  In  other  things,  he  had  been  subject  to  them* 
Some  translators  have  been  rather  over-solicitous  to  accommo- 
date the  expression  to  modern  forms  of  civility.  The  An.  Leave 
thai  affair  to  me  ;  is  not  that  my  concern  9  Hey.  What  is  there 
between  me  and  you  ?  This,  I  suppose,  has  been  thought  a  softer 
expression  of  the  sense  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  £.  T.  It 
is  certainly  more  obscure,  and  does  not  suit  our  Idiom.  But  it 
is  a  literal  version  of  the  phrase,  by  which  the  Fr.  translators 
render  our  Lord's  expression— »Qu'  y  a4M  entre  vous  et  moif 
Wes.  What  is  it  to  me  and  thee  *  This,  at  first  sight,  appears 
preferable  to  the  rest,  because  the  most  literal  version.  But,  aa 
Bishop  Pearce  well  observes,  had  that  been  the  Evangelist's 
meaning,  he  would  have  written  n  xpt  tfu  xm  *$ ;  as  in  ch.  xxi. 
M.  ti  *£*  « ;  what  is  that  to  thee  .*  and,  Mt.  xxvii.  4.  r#  «?« 
nftm ;  what  is  that  to  us  .*  Let  me  add,  that  r$  tmt  **t  e*}  as  it  is 
elliptic,  is  evidently  a  proverbial  or  idiomatic  expression.  Now, 
the  meaning  of  such  is  always  collected  from  the  customary  ap- 
plication of  the  words  taken  together,  and  not  from  combining 
the  significations  of  the  words  taken  severally.  The  common 
version  suits  the  phrase  in  every  place  where  it  occurs— Wesley's 
does  not ;  accordingly,  in  all  other  places,  he  renders  it  differ- 
ently. Another  reason  against  this  manner  is,  because  the  sense 
conveyed  by  it  is  a  worse  sense,  and  not  suitable  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Lord's  instructions.  '  What  is  it  to  us,  that  they  want 
'  wine  ?  That  concerns  them  only ;  let  them  see  to  it.'  This  way 
•f  talking  appears  rather  selfish,  and  does  not  savour  ot  that 
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tender  sympathy  which  oar  religion  so  warmly  recommends, 
whereby  the  interests  and  the  concerns  of  others,  their  joys  and 
and  their  sorrows,  are  made  onr  own. 

6.  Bathty  turptrvs*  E.  T.  Firkins.  As  to  the  impropriety 
of  introducing  into  a  version  of  Scripture,  the  name  of  a  vessel 
so  modern  asj£r£m,  see  Diss.  VII I.  P.  I.  §  9,  &c.  I  have  pre. 
ferred  here  the  Heb.  measure,  both,  as  the  common  standard 
used  in  reckoning  the  capacity  of  their  vessels  ;  especially  as  I 
find  the  Heb.  word  na  rendered  prv?*rw,  in  the  Sep.  2  Chron. 
iv.  5.  I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  evidence  is  not 
decisive ;  but  I  have  not  found  any  thing  better,  in  support  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  Seventy,  indeed,  have,  in  1  Kings,  xviii. 
32.  rendered  hmd  seah9  which  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  bath, 
in  the  same  manner ;  but,  as  the  words  seah  and  ephah  were, 
with  the  Hebrews,  peculiarly  the  names  of  dry  measures,  and 
never  applied  to  liquids,  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  that  passage 
for  the  interpretation  of  an  expression  relating  solely  to  liquors. 
Some  think  that,  as  purprnx  was  also  the  name  of  an  Attic  mea. 
jure,  the  Evangelist  (most  of  whose  readers  were  probably 
Greeks)  must  have  referred  to  it,  as  best  known  in  that  country. 
There  are  other  suppositions  made  ;  but  hardly  any  thing  more 
than  conjecture  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  any  of  them.  It 
ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that,  in  most  of  the  explanations 
which  have  been  given  of  the  passage,  the  quantity  of  liquor  a  p. 
pears  so  great,  as  to  reflect  an  improbability  on  the  interpreta- 
tion. I  shall  only  say,  that  the  E.  T.  is  more  liable  to  this  ob. 
jection  than  the  present  version.  The  firkin  contains  nine 
gallons  ;  the  bath  is  commonly  rated  at  seven  and  a  half,  some 
say  but  four  and  a  half;  in  which  case  the  amount  of  the  whole, 
as  represented  here,  is  but  half  of  what  the  E.  T.  makes  it.  The 
quantity  thus  reduced,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  so  enor. 
mous,  when  we  consider,  first,  the  length  of  time,  commonly  a 
week,  spent  in  feasting  on  such  occasions  (of  which  time,  possi. 
bly,  one  half  was  not  yet  over),  and  the  great  concourse  of  peo. 
ble  which  they  were  wont  to  assemble. 

*  For  the  Jewish  rites  of  cleansing  y  xar*  m  tut$mptr/i$f  rm 
Jvictiw.  E.  T.  After  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews. 
This  expression  is  rather  obscure  and  indefinite.     There  can  be 
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no  doubt  that,  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  aucr«  is  equivalent  to 
us,  and  denotes  the  end  or  purpose.  So  the  Sy.  interpreter  has 
understood  it. 

10.  When  the  guetts  have  drunk  largely,  It*»  futvr$*<rt.  Vol. 
Cum  inebriati  fuerint.  The  Gr.  word,  frequently  in  Scripture* 
and  sometimes  in  other  writings,  denotes  no  more  than  to  drink 
freely,  but  not  to  intoxication. 

14.  Cattle,  j3««f.  E.  T.  Oxen.  B*$  in  Gr.  in  like  manner  as 
bos  in  La.  is  the  name  of  the  species,  and  therefore  of  the  com. 
mon  gender.  It  includes  alike  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen.  Thus, 
Gen.  xli.  2,  3.  the  kine  in  Pharao's  dream  are  termed  £•**  by  the 
Seventy  ixr*  fan  xaX*i— «aa«j  tor*  0m*  «uTy£tu— and  in  the 
Vul.  they  are  named  boves  ;  but  no  person  who  understands  Eng. 
would  call  them  oxen.  And  though  a  herd  may  sometimes  be  so 
denominated,  because  the  oxen  make  the  greater  part,  it  could 
never,  with  propriety,  be  used  of  cattle  amongst  which  there 
was  not  even  a  single  ox.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  merchan- 
dize, which  was  carried  on  in  the  outermost  court  of  the  temple, 
a  very  unsuitable  place,  without  doubt,  was  under  the  pretext  of 
being  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  worshippers,  that 
they  might  be  supplied  with  the  victims  requisite  for  the  altar  ; 
and,  where  payments  in  money  were  necessary,  that,  in  exchange 
for  the  foreign  coin  they  may  have  brought  from  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  they  might  be  furnished  with  such  as  the  law 
and  custom  required.  Now,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  no  mutilated 
beast,  and  consequently  no  ox,  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
God.  Yet  all  the  English  translators  I  have  seen,  render  fam 
here  oxen.  In  like  manner,  all  the  Fr.  translators  I  am  acquaint, 
ed  with,  except  Beau,  who  says,  des  taureaux,  fall  into  the  same 
mistake,  rendering  the  word  des  boeufs. 

20.  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  Ttrrtp*. 
xtrr*  >§  «{  mm  *%J*fuifin  i  »«^  *  r®-.  Dod.  Hey.  and  Wor. 
say,  hath  been,  instead  of  was,  proceeding  on  the  supposition, 
that  those  who  made  this  reply  alluded  to  the  additional  buildings 
which  the  temple  had  received,  and  which  had  been  begun  by 
Herod,  and  continued  by  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  Judea,  to  the  time  then  present.  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  Jews  never  did,  nor  do,  to  this  day,  speak  of  more  than 
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two  temples  possessed  by  their  fathers ;  the  first  built  by  Solo, 
moo,  the  second  by  Zerobbabel.  The  great  additions  made  by 
Herod,  were  considered  as  intended  only  for  decorating  and  re. 
pairing  the  edifice,  not  for  rebuilding  it ;  for,  in  fact,  Zerubba. 
bel's  temple  had  not  then  been  destroyed.  Nor  need  we,  I  think, 
puzzle  ourselves  to  make  out  exaetly  the  forty-six  years  spoken 
of.  Those  men  were  evidently  in  the  humour  of  exaggerating, 
in.  order  to  represent  to  the  people  as  absurd,  what  they  had  im. 
mediately  heard  advanced  by  our  Lord.  In  this  disposition,  we 
may  believe,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  include  the  years  in 
which  the  work  was  interrupted,  among  the  years  employed  in 
building. 

22.  That  he  had  said  this,  on  ma  t*ty**-  In  the  common  edi- 
tions, «(*»#$,  to /Aem,  is  added.  But  this  word  is  wanting  in  a  very 
great  number  of  MSS.  amongst  which  are  several  of  the  highest 
account.  It  is  not  in  some  of  the  best  editions,  nor  in  the  fol- 
lowing versions :  the  Vul.  either  of  the  Sy.  Cop.  Arm.  Sax.  Ger. 
Tigurine,  old  Belgic  It  has  not  been  admitted  by  the  best  cri. 
tics,  ancient  or  modem. 

*  They  understood  the  Scripture  and  the  word,  txtrttxrett  m 
yptfy  xj  tw  A*y».  £.  T.  They  believed  the  Scripture  and  the 
word,  n#m*?,  in  the  sacred  writers,  sometimes  signifies,  not 
so  much  to  believe,  as  to  apprehend  aright.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
once  and  again  employed  by  this  writer  in  particular.  It  is  not 
insinuated  here,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  before  this  time,  be- 
lieve the  Scripture,  or  their  Master's  word  ;  but  that  they  did' 
not,  till  now,  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  either,  in  rela. 
tion  to  this  subject.  Another  instance  of  this  application  of  the 
verb  avrfw,  we  have,  ch.  iii.  12. 

24.  Because  he  knew  them  all.  Am  n  &*#*  yn*cr*Hf  *«r«f . 
The  Gr.  expression  is  an  apt  example  of  ambiguous  construe, 
tion,  for  it  is  equally  capable  of  being  rendered,  because  they 
all  knew  him.  Yet  interpreters,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  been 
unanimous  in  rendering  it  in  the  former  way.  This  unanimity 
is  itself  a  presumption  in  favour  of  that  way ;  but  when  to  this 
is  added  the  scope  of  the  context,  it  is  rendered  indubitable. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  a  man's  knowledge  of  some  per- 
sons should  hinder  him  from  trusting  them,  but  not  how  he 
should  be  hindered  by  their  knowledge  of  him.  Besides,  the 
▼OL.  it.  51 
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words  in  the  following  verse,  show  that  it  is  solely  of  our  Lord's 
penetration  into  the  characters  of  «en,  that  ihe  Evangelist  is 
speaking. 


CHAPTER  III. 

3.  Unless  a  man  be  born  again,  ten  w  w«  yvmfin  envBtt.  Hey. 
fJnless  a  man  be  born  from  above.  The  word  *w#$i»  will,  jio 
doubt,  admit  either  interpretation.  But  that  the  common  ver- 
sion is  here  preferable,  is  evident  from  the  answer  given  by  Ni- 
codemus,  which  shows,  that  he  understood  it  no  otherwise  than 
as  a  second  -birth.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Cha.  lan- 
guage, spoken  by  our  Lord,  there  Is  not  the  same  ambiguity 
which  we  find  here  in  the  Gr.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense, 
Gal.  iv.  9.  The  oldest  versions  concur  in  this  interpretation. 
Vul.  Nisi  qui*  renatus  fuerit  denuo.  With  this,  Cas.  and  Be. 
perfectly  agree  in  sense.  Er.  indeed,  soys,  Nisi  auis  natus fue- 
rit e  supernis.  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  the  transla- 
tor of  Zu.  The  Sy.  is  conformable  to  the  Vul.  So  are  also  the 
Ger.  the  Itn.  and  all  the  Fr  versions,  Romish  and  Protestant. 
All  the  Eng.  translators  also,  except  Hey.  render  the  words  in 
the  same  manner. 

2  He  cannot  discern  the  reign  of  God,  v  Svtotrxt  tt«f  r*v  /Sot- 
A«*v  ra  ©«*.  E.  T.  He  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  The 
common  explanation  that  is  given  of  the  word  see,  in  this  pas. 
sage,  is  enjoy,  share  in.  Accordingly,  it  is  considered  as  syno- 
nymous with  enter,  verse  5.  Though  [  admit,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  truth  of  this  exposition,  I  do-not  think  it  comprehends 
the  whole  of  what  the  words  imply.  It  is  true,  that  to  see,  of- 
ten denotes  to  enjoy,  or  to  suffer,  as  suits  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject seen.  Thus,  to  see  death,  is  used  for  to  die  ;  to  see  life, 
for  to  live  ;  to  see  good  days,  for  to  enjoy  good  days  ;  and  to 
see  corruption,  for  to  suffer  corruption.  But  this  sense  t>f  the 
word  seeing,  is  limited  to  a  very  few  phrases,  of  which  those 
now  mentioned  are  the  chief.  I  have  not,  however,  found  an 
example,  setting  this  passage  aside  as  questionable,  of  tint  /3*n- 
A«*»,  for  enjoying  a  kingdom,  or  partaking  therein.  Let  it  be 
observed  further,  that  the  form  of  the  expression  is  not  that 
used  in  threatening,  which  is  always  by  the  future,  or  by  some 
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periphrasis  of  like  import.  Thus,  as  in  the  same  chapter,  verse 
36.  «m  t^rrm  £«p  is  denounced  as  a  threat,  the  expression 
won  Id  probably  have  been  here,  had  that  been  the  scope,  s%  *^t- 
r*i  i*v  jbto-iAHea  ru  %$* .  Whereas,  the  verb  it»*tuut  with  the 
negative  particle,  denotes,  I  imagine,  an  unfitness  or  incapacity 
in  regard  to  the  action  or  enjoyment  mentioned.  1  understand, 
therefore,  the  word  *^«>  to  imply  here,  what  it  often  implies,  to 
perceive*  to  discern,  not  by  the  bodily  organ,  but  by  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  To  see,  for  to  conceive,  to  understand,  is  a  metaphor 
familiar  to  all  classes  of  people,  and  to  be  found  in  every  Ian. 
guage.  The  import,  therefore,  in  my  apprehension,  is  this : 
'  The  man  who  is  not  regenerated,  or  born  aga\n  of  water  and 
'  spirit,  is  not  in  a  capacity  of  perceiving  the  reign  of  God,. 
'  though  it  were  commenced.  Though  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
'  on  the  earth  were  already  established,  the  un regenerate  would 
c  not  discern  it,  because  it  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  worldly  kingdom* 
c  and  capable  of  being  no  otherwise  than  spiritually  discerned; 
6  And  as  the  kingdom  itself  would  remain  unknown  to  him,  he 
'  could  not  share  in  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  it.9 
This  last  clause  appears  to  be  the  import  of  that  expression* 
verse  5th,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  two  de* 
clarations,  therefore,  are  not  synonymous,  but  related ;  and  the 
latter  is  consequent  upon  the  former.  The  same  sentiment  oc- 
curs, 1  Cor.  ii.  14.  So  far  I  agree  with  the  common  exposition, 
that,  to  see ,  means  here  to  enjoy  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  born  of  the  spirit,  consists,  doubtless,  in  their  spi- 
ritual discernment  of  things  divine,  or  results  from  it.  Let  it 
be  observed  further,  that  the  sense  here  given  to  the  words  makes 
the  connection  and  pertinency  of  the  whole  discourse  muck 
clearer.  It  is  represented  as  our  Lord's  answer  to  what  Nico. 
demus  had  said  to  him.  Now,  though  I  acknowledge  that  the 
verb  «Kr«c£<f<0-£«<  does  not,  in  the  N.  T.  always  imply  strictly 
what  the  verb  to  answer  implies  with  us  (it  being  frequently 
used,  agreeably  to  the  Heb.  idiom,  of  one  who  begins  a  conver- 
sation), yet,  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  words  of  a  different 
speaker,  which,  though  nota  question,  seem  to  require  some  no- 
tice, we  shall  not  often  err  in  rendering  it  to  answer.  Such  a 
case  is  the  present  NScodemus  had  acquainted  our  Lord  what, 
in  brief,  his  faith  was  concerning  him,  aad  the  foundation  on 
which  it  was  built.     His  faith  was,  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher 
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-whom  God  had  specially  commissioned,  in  other  words  a  Pro- 
phet ;  and  his  reason  for  thinking  so,  was  the  miracles  which  he 
performed.  This,  we  may  rest  assured,  from  what  he  says,  whep 
evidently  disposed  to  say  the  most  he  conld,  was  the  sum  of  his 
belief  at  that  time  concerning  Jesus.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  Messiah,  or  of  his  reign  upon  the  earth.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  defect,  in  the  words  of  Nicodemus,  partly,  as  it  were,  to  ac- 
count for  his  silence  on  this  article,  and  partly  to  point  out  to 
him  the  proper  source  of  this  knowledge,  that  our  Lord  answers, 
by  observing  that,  unless  a  man  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,  or 
born  anew,  not  to  the  light  of  this  world,  but  to  that  of  the  hea- 
venly, he  cannot  discern  either  the  signs  of  the  Messiah,  or  the 
nature  of  his  government.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  Nico- 
demus, though  more  candid  than  any  Jew  of  his  rank  at  that 
time,  and  willing  to  weigh,  impartially,  the  evidence  of  a  divine 
mission,  even  in  one  who  was  detested  by  the  ruling  powers  ; 
was  not  altogether  superior  to  those  prejudices  concerning  the 
secular  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versal among  the  Jews  of  that  age.  It  is  a  very  fine,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  just  observation  of  Cyril,  that  our  Lord's  re- 
prehensions, in  this  conversation,  in  some  respects  more  severe 
than  ordinary,  are  to  be  understood  as  directed,  not  so  much 
against  Nicodemus,  as  against  the  guides  and  instructors  of  the 
age,  the  class  to  which  Nicodemus  belonged.  Augustine  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  thus  to  humble  the  spiritual  pride 
of  the  Pharisee,  the  conceited  superiority  to  the  vulgar  in  things 
sacred,  which  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  divine  knowledge; 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  receiving,  with  all  humility,  the 
illumination  of  the  spirit. 

5.  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit,  tea  &  rt<  yf*w* 
f{*«/«r(&'  kj  mivfutrfr.  Vul.  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et 
spiritu  sancto.  For  neither  of  these  variations  in  the  Vul.  rena- 
tus for  natus,  and  sancto  added  to  spiritu,  do  we  find  any  autho- 
rity from  MSS.  or  (if  we  except  the  Sax.)  from  versions. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  though  our 
Lord,  in  this  account  of  regeneration,  joins  water  and  spirit  to- 
gether, he  does  not,  in  contrasting  it  with  natural  generation, 
verse  6th,  mention  the  water  at  all,  but  opposes  simply  the  spirit 
to  the  flesh,  as  the  original  principles,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, of  those  different  sorts  of  birth.    Again,  in  what  he  says, 
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Terse  8th,  of  the  manner  wherein  this  change  is  effected,  the  rqget 
nerate  are  distinguished  solely  by  the  words  born  of  the  spirit. 

8.  The  wind  blometh  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof;  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it 
goeth  ;  so  it  is  with  every  one  who  is  born  of  the  spirit — T»  mtv- 

*£  wtf  viretryn'  «*r«$  trt  irm*  •  yiyt*fnput<&'  tx  ry  mtvfutrfr.  Vul.  Er. 
Zu.  Spiritus,  ubi  vult,  spirat,  et  vocem  ejus  audis,  sed  nescis 
unde  veniat  out  quo  vadat :  sic  est  omnis  qui  natus  est  ex  spirit u. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as,  in  the  Gr.  and  in  the  Vnl.  the 
same  word,  in  this  passage,  signifies  both  wind  and  spirit,  the 
illustration  is  expressed  with  more  energy  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  it  in  those  languages  which  do  not  admit  the  same  ambigui- 
ty. The  Sy .  does  admit  it,  and  is  an  exact  version  of  the  words, 
in  the  full  extent  they  hare  in  the  original.  As,  in  most  modern 
tongues,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  different  words  for  explaining 
the  same  term,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse  and  in  the  end,  this 
gives  a  degree  of  obscurity,  and  an  appearance  of  incoherency,  to 
the  version,  which  the  original  has  not.  The  Fr.  translators  from 
the  Vul.  as  Si.  Sa.  and  P.  R.  have  employed  the  word  V esprit 
in  both  places.  L'esjyrit  souffle  ou  il  veut,  et  vons  entendez  Men 
sa  voix.  This  sounds  oddly  in  our  ears.  It  would  be  still  worse 
to  render  mtvf**,  wind,  in  both  places.  But  to  preserve  the  simili- 
tude, and  express  the  sense  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  in  a  modern 
language,  would  require  more  of  the  manner  of  paraphrase,  than 
is  thought  sufferable  in  a  translator.  As  this  manner,  however, 
is  not  offensive  in  a  note,  I  shall  give  what  appears  to  me  the 
purport  of  verses  7th  and  8th.  '  Nor  is  there,9  as  if  he  had  said, 
'  any  thing  in  this,  either  absurd,  or  unintelligible.  The  wind, 
'  which,  in  Hebrew,  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  as  spirit, 
*  shall  serve  for  an  example.  It  is  invisible;  we  hear  the  noise 
'  it  makes,  but  cannot  discover  what  occasions  its  rise  or  its  fall. 
6  It  is  known  to  us  solely  by  its  effects.  Just  so  it  is  with  this 
'  second  birth.  The  spirit  himself,  the  great  agent,  is  invisible, 
'  his  manner  of  operating  is  beyond  otjr  discovery ;  but  the 
'  reality  of  his  operation  is  perceived  by  the  effects  produced  on 
1  the  disposition  and  life  of  the  regenerate.' 

10,  The  teacher  of  Israel,  i  }t)*rx*xfr  rv  ir^A.    E.  T.  J 
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master  of  Israel.  The  article  here  is  remarkable ;  the  more  so, 
because  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  Gr.  copy  which 
omits  it.  As  a  member  of  the  sanhedrim,  Nicodemus  had  a  su. 
perintendency  in  what  concerned  religious  instruction,  and  might, 
on  that  account,  have  been  called  a  teacher  of  Israel;  but  it  is 
probably  to  intimate  to  us  a  distinguished  fame  for  abilities  in 
this  respect,  that  he  is  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  •  h$tvrxcL\&<. 
It  appears  so  particular,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  translator.  Be.  after  Er.  has  properly  distinguished  it  in  La. 
which  has  not  articles,  by  the  pronoun,  magister  ille  Israelis. 
The  only  other  version  1  know,  wherein  attentiou  has  been  paid 
to  the  article  in  this  place,  is  Diodati's,  who  says,  il  dottore 
d1  Israel.  The  reproof  conveyed  in  this  verse  is  thought  to  have 
an  allusion  to  certain  figures  of  speech,  pretty  similar  to  those 
used  on  this  occasion  by  our  Lord,  and  not  unfrequent  among 
the  rabbies,  who  considered  the  baptism  of  proselytes  as  a  new 
birth.  To  this  sort  of  language,  therefore,  it  might  be  thought 
extraordinary  that  Nicodemus  should  be  so  much  a  stranger.  I 
think,  however,  that  our  Lord's  censure  rather  relates  to  his 
being  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  that  effusion  of  the  spirit 
which  would  take  place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which  had  been 
so  clearly  foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

12.  If  ye  understood  not.     Ch.  ii.  22.  2  N. 

13.  Whose  abode  is  heaven,  o  m  et  r*  vp*w.  E.  T.  Which 
is  in  heaven.  Two  MSS.  of  no  name,  read  ex  ry  ttfttvs.  But  as 
this  reading  is  supported  by  no  ancient  author  or  translator,  it 
has  no  authority.  The  common  reading  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
style  of  the  writer.  *0  tn  «$  w  wA*w  rtt  arar^^*,  ch.  i.  18.  is 
a  similar  expression.  Both  are  intended  to  denote,  rather  what 
is  habitual  and  characteristic  of  the  person,  than  what  obtains  at 
a  particular  instant.  By  the  expression,  i  m  «*  rvt  ***nrm  rtt  x«- 
Tp<^*,  is  meant,  not  only  *  who  is  the  special  object  of  the  father's 
'  love,'  but  '  who  is  admitted  to  his  most  secret  counsels.'  By 
o  m  n  rtt  */>*w,  is  meant,  '  whose  abode,  whose  residence,  whose 
'  home  is  there.'  Thitris  agreeable,  in  import,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Nonnus : 

*Os  ttf-tferri  puXtxAz* 
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II.  As  Moses  placed  on  high  the  serpent ',  *x6#t  M»n^  v^*n 
T9t  o$tf.  E.  T.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent.  Unless  wo 
knew  the  story  referred  to,  which  is  related,  Numb.  xxi.  we 
should  not  rightly  understaud  the  meaning  of  the  expression  used 
in  the  E.  T.  To  lift  up  a  serpent,  implies  no  more  than  to  take 
it  off*  the  ground,  and  is  consequently  far  from  expressing  the 
import  of  the  Gr.  word  u$»?i. 

20,  21.  In  these  two  concluding  verses  of  this  conversation, 
oar  Sat  four  glances,  as  it  were  in  passing,  at  the  impropriety  of 
Nicodemus'  conduct  in  coming  to  consult  him  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  as  one  conscious  of  doing  what  he  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed of,  not  as  one  who  acted  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty.  To 
this  the  attention  of  a  conscientious  man  would  be  more  strougly 
a wakened,  as  the  preferring  of  darkness  to  light  is  declared  to  be 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  infidels. 

2 1 .  That  it  may  be  manifest  that  his  actions  are  agreeable  to 

God,  U*  <petit(A>fa  otvTX  rot,  teyet,  in  a  0f«  tm  Hpyctrutnt.      E.  T. 

That  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  xtr ought  in 
God.  Vul.  Ut  manifestentur  opera  ejus  quia  in  Deo  sunt  facta. 
Instead  of  in  Deo,  Er.  says,  per  Deum,  Zu.  cum  Deo,  and  Cas. 
divinitus.  Be.  has  hit  the  sense  better,  rendering  it  secundum 
Deum.  Gro.  justly  observes,  that  in  such  cases  tt  is  used  for 
»«r*,  and  gives  for  an  example  n  Kvg<«,  1  Cor.  vii.  39.  In  this 
Be.  has  been  followed  by  Dio.  who  says  secondo  Iddio,  the  G. 
E.  according  to  God,  and  the  G.  F.  selon  Dieu.  In  the  same 
manner,  both  L.  CI.  and  Beau,  translate  the  words.  I  may  also 
add,  Si.  who,  though  not  chargeable  with  partiality  to  Be.  and 
though  translating  from  the  Vul.  has  here  adopted  the  method  of 
the  Genevese  interpreter,  and  rendered  it  scion  Dieu.  I  have 
expressed  the  same  sense  with  as  much  plainness  as  our  idiom 
will  admit. 

25.  John's  disc/pies  had  a  dispute  xsith  a  Jezc,  syturo  fywi* 
tx  rm  fixkrrm  l&ccttx  fisr*  In9*f*i.  E.  T.  There  arose  a  question 
betzceen  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jezos.  There  is  no 
ellipsis  here,  w,  being  used  for  *«•«.  Though  the  common  edi- 
tions read  Ivfxwt,  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  amongst  which 
are  some  of  the  most  valuable,  some  ancient  expositors  also  and 
critics,  read  fe}«v  in  the  singular.    With  this  agree  both  the  Sy. 
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versions.  To  this  reading  also  Nonnus  the  Gr.  versifier  and 
paraphrast,  who  commonly  keeps  pretty  close  to  the  sense,  has 
also  given  his  sanction : 

Epa  it  Ti*  «/*$<  nafaffos 

"£fff«*tf  fur»  $*r<fr: 
Add  to  these  some  of  our  best  modern  critics,  as  Gro.  Cocceius, 
Ham.  Mill,  and  Wet. 

8  AboUt  purification,  *•%$  x*Atf*rptf :  that  is,  as  appears  from 
the  sequel,  about  baptisms  and  other  legal  ablutions. 

29.  The  bridegroom  is  he  mho  hath  the  bride,  o  t%»9  np  wft~ 
$*,  rvp^O*  trn.  E.  T.  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom. 
As  the  manifest  intention  here  is  to  point  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween Jesus  the  bridegroom  and  John  his  friend,  the  arrange. 
ment  I  hare  given  the  words  is  more  suited  to  the  Eng.  idiom. 
The  other  way  appears  to  us  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order, 
and  is  consequently  less  perspicuous. 

32.  Yet  his  testimony  is  not  received.  This,  compared  with 
the  clause,  He  who  receiveth  his  testimony,  which  immediately 
follows,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  words  of  Scripture  ought 
not  to  be  more  rigidly  interpreted,  than  the  ordinary  style  of 
dialogue ;  wherein  such  hyperboles  as  all  for  many,  and  none  for 
few,  are  quite  familiar. 

33.  Voucheth  the  veracity  of  God,  trfy&y*™  •«  •  &<&*  ****** 
$r».     E.  T.  Hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.     As  sealing 

•■was  employed  for  vouching  the  authenticity  of  writs,  to  seal 
came,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  to  signify  to  vouch,  to 
attest.  Our  acceptance  of  God's  message  by  his  Son,  through 
an  unshaken  faith,  vouches,  on  our  part,  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  the  truth  of  his  promises. 

34.  For  he  whom  God  hath  commissioned,  relatelh  God's  own 
words.  O?  y«f  twtrsikn  o  ©r^-,  r«  qhmita  th  BtH  X*kn.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  ambiguity  here  which  was  remarked  in  ch.  ii. 
24.  The  version  may  be,  God's  own  words  relate  whom  God 
hath  commissioned.  Here  also  translators  appear  unanimous  in 
preferring  the  former  version,  which  is  likewise  more  agreeable 
to  the  usual  application  of  the  terms.     It  is  more  natural  to  re- 
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present  a  person  as  speaking  words,  than  words  as  speaking  a 
person.  It  is,  besides,  favoured  by  the  connection.  Wa.  seems 
to  have  declared  himself  an  exception  from  the  unanimity  in  both 
cases,  but  without  assigning  a  reason*   See  his  New  Translation* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1*  Jesus,  0  Kv{t&.  E.  T.  The  Lord.  But  the  Cam.  and  ten 
other  MSS.  read  o  L-c-as.  It  is  thus  read  also  in  the  Vul.  both 
the  Sy.  the  Cop.  the  Arm.  the  Ara.  and  the  Sax.  versions.  Chr. 
has  read  so,  and  it  is  also  in  some  printed  editions.  As  this  dif- 
ference in  reading  makes  not  the  smallest  change  in  the  sense, 
but  a  change  to  the  better  in  the  composition  of  the  sentence,  I 
thought  the  above  mentioned  authority  sufficient  for  adopting  it. 
The  way  in  which  the  sentence  runs  in  the  E.  T.  would  naturally 
lead  the  reader  to  think  that  one  person  is  meant  by  the  Lord, 
and  another  by  Jesus.  When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew  how 
the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  ■■■  Several  of  theau. 
thorities  aforesaid  drop  l«citt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  J 
am  surprised  that  this  has  been  overlooked  by  Wet. 

5.  Near  the  heritage,  t^o-m  m  x»fi*.  E.  T.  Near  to  the 
parcel  of  ground.  This  application  of  the  word  parcel  is  very 
unusual.  The  word  x«;w  means  an  estate  in  land  ;  and  as  the 
estate  here  spoken  of  was  given  by  the  Patriarch  to  his  son  Jo- 
seph, to  be  possessed  by  him  and  his  posterity,  it  is  properly  de» 
nominated  heritage,  agreeably  to  what  we  are  told,  Josh.  x*j« 
32.     It  is  so  rendered  into  Fr.  by  Beau.  Sa.  P.  R.  and  Si. 

9.  For  the  Jews  have  no  friendly  intercourse  zcith  the  Sama- 
ritans, v  ytt^  wy%f*rw  Ivfcuect  2*p«f  «r«/f  •  E.  T.  For  the  J  exes 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  That  the  word  dealings 
implies  too  much  to  suit  the  sense  of  this  passage,  is  manifest 
from  the  preceding  verse,  where  we  are  told  that  the  disciples 
were  gone  into  the  Samaritan  city  Sychar  to  buy  food.  The  verb 
<rvyM*6u*u  is  one  of  those  called  «**«{  Asylum :  it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  any  other  place  of  the  N.  T.  or  in  the  Sep.  The  Pharu 
sees  were,  in  their  traditions,  nice  distinguishes.  Buying  and 
selling  with  Samaritans  was  permitted,  because  that  was  consi„ 
vol.  iy.  52 
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dered  as  an  intercourse  merely  of  interest  or  convenience ;  bor- 
rowing und  lending,  much  more  asking  or  accepting  any  favour, 
was  prohibited  ;  because  that  was  regarded  as  an  intercourse  of 
friendship,  which  they  thought  impious  to  maintain  with  those 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  God. 

1 0.  The  bounty  of  God,  t*f  i^eea  rs  e*» .  E.  T.  The  gift  of 
God.  The  word  l»$i*  means  not  only  a  particular  gift,  but  that 
disposition  of  mind  from  which  the  gift  arises,  bounty,  liberality, 
goodness.  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  as  Eph.  lii.  7.  iv.  7.  Most  translators,  not  attending  to 
this,  have  rendered  these  verses  by  tautologies  and  indefinite  ex* 
pressions,  to  the  great  hurt  of  perspicuity.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is,  I  imagine,  the  same  in  Heb.  vi.  4.  But  the  plainest 
example  of  this  acceptation  we  have  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  ch.  xvi.  25.  where  the  care  of  Providence  in  supporting 
every  living  thing  is,  in  an  address  to  God,  called  «  3r«?r»T{#p<t^  <ru 
/«fi«,  literally,  in  Eng.  thy  all-nourishing  bounty.  This  mean, 
ing  appears  also  more  pertinent  and  empbatical  in  the  passage 
tinder  consideration.  A  particular  gift  cannot  be  understood  as 
referred  to,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  it* 
But  there  seems  to  be  intended  here  a  contrast  between  the  mu- 
nificence of  God,  which  extends  to  those  of  all  regions  and  de- 
nominations upon  the  earth,  and  the  contracted  spirit  of  man, 
who  is  ingenious  in  devisiug  pretexts  for  confining' the  divine 
liberality  to  as  few  objects  as  possible.  To  this  train  of  send, 
roent  the  preceding  words  naturally  lead.     The  woman  had  ex. 

))ressed  her  astonishment  that  a  Jew  could  ask  even  so  small  a 
avour  as  a  draught  of  water  from  a  Samaritan.  Jesus  tells  her, 
that  if  she  had  considered  more  the  bounty  of  the  universal  Pa- 
rent, from  which  none  are  excluded  by  the  distinction  of  Jew, 
Samaritan,  or  Heathen,  than  maxims  founded  in  the  malignity  of 
man,  and  if  she  had  known  the  character  of  him  who  talked  with 
her,  she  might  have  asked  successfully  a  gift  infinitely  more 
important 

2  Living  water,  6S»p  £«?.  It  may  surprise  an  English  reader, 
unacquainted  with  the  Oriental  idiom,  that  this  woman,  who  ap- 
pears, by  the  sequel,  to  have  totally  misunderstood  our  Lord, 
did  not  ask  what  he  meant  by  living  water,  but  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  she  understood  him  perfectly,  and  only  did  not 
conceive  how,  without  some  vessel  for  drawing  and  containing 
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that  water,  he  could  provide  her  with  it  to  drink.  The  troth  is, 
the  expression  b  ambiguous.  In  the  most  familiar  acceptation, 
living  voter  meant  no  more  than  running  water.  In  this  sense 
the  water  of  springs  and  rivers  would  be  denominated  living,  as 
that  of  cisterns  and  lakes  would  be  called  dead,  because  motion, 
less.  Thus,  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  we  are  told  that  Isaac's  servants 
digged  in  the  valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  springing  water. 
It  is  living  water  bpth  in  the  Heb.  and  in  the  Gr.  as  marked  on 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  Thus  also,  Lev.  xiv.  5.  what  is  reo. 
dered  running  water  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  is  in  both  these  languages 
living  water*  Nay,  this  use  was  not  unknown  to  the  Latins,  as 
may  be  proved  from  Virgil  and  Ovid.  In  this  passage,  however, 
our  Lord  uses  the  expression  in  the  more  sublime  sense  for  di- 
vine teaching,  but  was  mistaken  by  the  woman  as  using  it  in  the 
popular  acceptation. 

11.  Thou  hast  no  bucket,  art  enrXnp*  t%tH.  E.  T.  Thou  hast 
nothing  to  draw  with.  AvrAvp*,  from  «rrAf«>,  haurio,  is  haustrum. 
situla,  vas  ad  hauriendum  ;  which  is  the  definition  of  a  backet. 
So  Dod.  also  renders  the  word. 

20.  This  mountain ,  to  wit,  Gerizlm,  at  the  foot  of  which  Sy. 
char  was  built,  and  on  which  the  Samaritans  had  formerly  erect- 
ed a  temple,  though  not  then  remaining.  For  they  pretended 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Patriarchs  had  offered  sacri- 
fice, and  which  God  himself  had  set  apart  as  the  only  place  con. 
secreted  for  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  and  public  ce- 
remonies of  their  religion.  In  support  of  this  their  opinion, 
they  quote  some  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (the  only  part  of 
Scripture  which  they  acknowledge),  particularly  Deut.  xxvii.  4. 
where,  instead  of  Ebal,  as  it  is  in  all  the  Jewish  copies  of  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  commonly  received,  the  Samaritan  copies  of  (he 
same  scriptures  read  Gerizim. 

M.  Ye  worship  what  ye  know  not;  we  worship  what  we  know 

—vftn$  *{6<rxvfHTt  0  UK  ttimrt*  nftMf  irpoitvrHftgv  o  etjetf&tf.      E.  T. 

Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what ;  we  know  what  we  worship.  There 
is  apparently  no  difference  between  these  two  versions,  except 
that  the  first  keeps  closer  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Gr.  But  in 
elect  this  makes  here  a  considerable  difference.  The  same  thought 
is  conveyed  in  both;  but  in  the  former  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  original,  wherein  great  plainness  is  used,  but  nothing  that 
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savours  of  passion ;  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  latter 
-without  perceiving  much  of  the  manner  of  a  contemptuous  re- 
proach, and  what  wonld  haye  therefore  more  befitted  the  month 
of  a  Pharisee  than  of  our  Lord.  So  much  in  language  depends 
often  on  a  very  small  circumstance*  What  ye  know  not,  contrast*, 
ed  to  what  we  know^  implies,  in  the  Heb.  idiom,  not  total  Igno- 
rance, but  inferior  knowledge.  Thus  love  and  haired  are  op* 
posed  (see  L.  xiv.  26.),  to  denote  merely  greater  and  less  lore* 
Now,  if  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  of  importance  for  con- 
veying the  knowledge  of  the  perfections  and  will  of  God,  the 
Samaritans,  who  rejected  all  those  writings  (receiving  only  for 
canonical  the  five  books  of  Moses),  must,  on  this  head,  have  been 
more  ignorant  than  the  Jews,  which  is  all  that  oar  Saviour's 
words  imply. 

7  Salvation  is  from  the  Jews* — The  Saviour  or  the  Messiah 
must  be  of  that  nation,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  posterity  of 
David. 

25.  /  know  thai  the  Messiah  cometh;  (that  is,  the  Christ.). 

OjJ«  iri  M$rrtut  ffgrnci,  •  Afya/Kf»<$-  XpfrQ".      £.  T.   /  know  that 

Messias  cometh,  which  is  coiled  Christ.  In  the  manner  wherein 
the  last  clause,  which  is  called  Christ,  is  here  expressed,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  spoken  by  the  woman  :  yet,  it  is  manifest 
that  that  could  not  have  been  the  case*  Our  Lord  and  the  wo*, 
man  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Chaldee,  at  that  time  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  N.  T.  called  Hebrew,  wherein  Messiah 
was  the  proper  term,  and  consequently  needed  not  to  be  explain- 
ed to  either  into  Greek,  which  they  were  not  speaking,  and 
which  was  a  foreign  language  to  both.  But  it  was  very  proper 
for  the  Evangelist,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  did  not  understand  Chaldee,  when  introducing  an  Ori* 
ental  term,  to  explain  it  for  the  sake  of  his  Gr.  readers.  Ch.  i* 
43.  N. 

27.  That  he  talked  with  a  woman,  ©V<  /*rr*  yv»mx<&  «A*A«.  E. 
*T.  That  he  talked  with  the  woman*  The  learned  reader  will 
observe,  that  yy?*i*@-  here  has  no  article,  and  is  consequently 
better  rendered  a  woman*  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  it 
should  be  matter  of  wonder  to  the  disciples,  that  their  Master 
was  talking  with  a  woman  ;  for  so  great,  at  that  time,  was  the 
pride  of  the  learned,  in  that  nation,  that  they  imagined  that  to 
have  a  dialogue  with  such,  on  any  serious  and  important  matter. 
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did  but  ill  suit  the  dignity  and  gravity  which  ought  to  be  uni- 
formly maintained  by  a  rabbi,  or  doctor  of  their  law.  Admit 
that  the  passages  in  proof  of  this,  produced  by  Lightfoot,  from 
the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  writers,  are  unaccountable  and  stupid, 
as  Dod.  angrily  calls  them,  they  are  sufficient  evidence  that  such 
a  sentiment,  however  unaccountable  and  stupid,  prevailed  among 
them.  Now  it  is  the  fact,  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiment,  and 
not  its  reasonableness,  with  which  the  interpreter  is  concerned. 
Further,  that  the  disciples  were  not,  in  any  thing,  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  is  manifest  from  the  whole  of  their  history. 
That  the  woman  was  a  Samaritan,  doubtless,  made  the  thing  more 
astonishing. 

29.  Is  this  the  Messiah  ?  tarn  vr»$  «-<v  «  X;<r«  ;  E.  T.  Is  not 
this  the  Christ  f  see  Mt.  xii.  23.  N.  The  reason  given  by  Knatch- 
bull  for  preferring  the  common  version,  is  far  from  being  deci- 
sive. Though  the  woman's  opinion  had  been  (as  probably  it  was) 
that  our  Lord  was  the  Messiah :  still  it  was  more  becoming  in 
her  to  put  the  question  simply  to  the  men  of  the  city,  Is  this  the 
Messiah?  than  in  the  other  way,  Is  not  this  the  Messiah? 
which  plainly  suggested  her  own  opinion,  before  she  heard  their's. 
The  internal  evidence,  arising  from  the  scope  of  the  passage  is, 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  as  favourable  to  this  interpretation  as 
to  the  other ;  and  the  external  evidence  arising  from  use,  which, 
In  this  case,  ought  to  preponderate,  is  entirely  in  its  favour. 

42.  The  Messiah,  o  Xfif»«.  This  is  wanting  in  two  or  three 
MSS.  and  in  the  Yul.  Cop.  Arm.  Ethiop.  and  Sax.  versions. 

44.  [But  not  to  NazaretK],  There  is  a  probability  that 
something  to  this  purpose  has  been  very  early  omitted  in  trans, 
cribing.  The  causal  conjunction  y**,  which  introduces  the  verse, 
shows  that  it  contains  the  reason  of  what  had  immediately  pre. 
ceded.  As,  however,  in  regard  to  the  clause  itself,  we  have  no. 
thing  more  than  conjecture  from  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  the 
known  historical  facts,  I  have  enclosed  in  crotchets,  the  words 
which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  supply.-— By  his  country,  *•*»•{*$, 
is  commonly  meant  Nazareth,  supposed  to  be  his  native  city,  and 
in  fact  the  place  of  his  early  residence. 

46.  Officer  of  the  court,  fi*M?ux6i.  E.  T.  Nobleman.  The 
Sy.  and  Ara.  render  it  a  servant,  or  minister  of  the  king ;  that 
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is,  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  commonly  in  that  country 
(whose  language  did  not  supply  words  corresponding  to  all  the 
distinctions  made  by  the  Greeks)  styled  king.  The  Vol.  says 
regulus  ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  the  word  then 
implied  no  more  than  re  gins,  and  denoted  in  general  an  eminent 
officer  of  the  court.  The  Eng.  word  nobleman  conveys  the  no- 
tion of  hereditary  rank  and  certain  dignities,  to  which  there  was 
nothing  in  Palestine,  or  even  in  Syria,  that  corresponded.  Yet 
all  the  late  Eng.  versions  have  in  this  implicitly  followed  the 
common  translation ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  tho 
foreign  versions  I  have  seen,  has  adopted  a  term  answering  to 
that  Eng.  word.     Diss.  VII.  P.  I.  %  5,  6. 

54.  This  second  miracle  Jesus  performed  after  returning  from 

Judea  to  Galilee,  rura  irtOa*  ftvrtptf  npttfav  troupe*  o  IipYf,  *A0*v 

tx  tos  laituttt  m  rrfl  TaXiXxw.     E.  T.   This  is  again  the  second 

miracle  that  Jesus  did,  when  he  was  come  out  of  Judea  into 

Galilee.     The  words  of  the  historian  do  not  necessarily  imply 

more  than  that  this,  which  was  the  second  of  our  Lord's  miracles 

in  that  country,  was  performed  after  returning  from  Judea  to 

Galilee  ;  the  first  miracle  being  understood  to  be  that  of  turning 

water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  From  the  way  io  which 

it  is  expressed  in  the  common  version,  we  should  conclude  that 

both  miracles  were  after  the  return  to  Galilee,  which  is  not 

agreeable  to  the  fact  as  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  his. 

tory.    The  word  z-kAjv,  whatever  be  the  interpretation,  must  be 

placed  differently.     I  arrange  the  words  in  this  manner :  T*f* 

ievrtff  et/fuff  tirtiito-ti  i  fang,  **«A/f  tXtof  tit  nx  hiimwi  «**  rtft  r«A<* 

;u*t«i.     It  is  agreeable  to  a  rule  of  universal  grammar,  that,  in 

construing  a  sentence,  the  adverbs  be  joined  to  the  verbs  or  the 

participles.     There  are  here  but  two  of  these,  tfrtmrn  and  fA$«f. 

To  join  *-«Ajf  to  the  former  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would 

represent  the  same  individual  miracle  as  twice  performed.     It 

must,  by  consequence,  be  joined  to  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

%  There  t>,  m.  The  Sy.  teems  to  have  read  «,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  that  version  in  the  past.  Cyril,  Chr.  and  The.  favour 
this  reading,  90  does  Nonnus.  If  tolerably  supported,  it  would 
be  accounted  preferable,  as  this  Gospel  vras  written  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3  Nigh  (he  sheep-gate,  tm  t*  a/afarix*,  E.  T.  By  the  sheep- 
market.  This  clause  is  omitted  in  the  Sy.  and  Sai.  versions. 
The  learned  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gr. 
which  answers  to  either  gate  or  market  y  but  the  word  used,  be* 
ing  an  adjective,  requires  some  such  addition  to  complete  the 
sense.  Now,  we  hare  good  evidence,  that  one  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  was  called  the  sheep-gate.  See  Nehem.  tii.  1.  &  32. 
xii.  39.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  place  there  was  call, 
ed  the  sheep-market.  Be.  renders  the  words  ad  portam  pecuari- 
am;  Dio.presso  delta  porta  delte  pecore ;  P.  R.  Beau.  L.  CI. 
prts  de  laporte  des  brebis  ;  in  Eng.  the  An.  Hey.  and  Wes.  by  the 
sheep-gate.  The  Vul.  seems  to  have  read  differently.  The  prepo- 
sition kt<  is  omitted,  and  the  words  wf&xuui  xAtopCvS?*  are  read 
as  adjective  and  substantive,  in  the  nominative  case,  est  autem 
probatica  piscina  qua  cognominatur  Hebraice  Bethsaida.  With 
this  Cas.  partly  agrees  and  partly  differs.  He  reads  the  preposi- 
tion as  in  the  Gr.  and  x;«€«rj«i}  K0Avft£*&{«,  as  agreeing  in  the 
dative,  est  autem  Hierosolymis  apud  oviaricam  piscinam  ea  qua 
Hebraice  Belhesda  nuncupatur.  The  reading  in  the  Vul.  is 
quite  unsupported,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  regard.  Cas, 
assigns  two  reasons  for  his  interpretation.  One  is,  that  *po6*~ 
niai  would  be  without  a  substantive.  Now  it  is  a  known  idiom 
in  Gr.  to  employ  an  adjective  alone,  when  the  substantive  to  be 
supplied  is  easily  suggested  by  the  import  of  the  adjective,  or  by 
frequent  use.  Thus  the  names  of  most  arts  and  sciences  in  Gr. 
are  the  feminines  of  adjectives,  whose  meaning  easily  suggests 
the  word  understood.  Motoi,  for  instance,  **•*?!«»,  p*d9/t«rix«, 
**X*n  being  understood  to  each  of  the  two  former,  and  nr/r***  to 
'the  last.  The  frequent  conjunction  of  a  particular  substantive 
With  a  partiqular  adjective,  produces  the  same  effect.  Now,  if  one 
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of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  was  ever  called  n  *t&*ritui  rv>y,  as  wo 
know  from  the  O.  T.  that  it  was,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
in  those  who  spoke  Gr.  than  to  drop  rv^  as  superfluous,  and  name 
it  simply  n  wftCmnxn.     This  would  happen  still  more  readily,  if 
the  adjective  was  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  that  single  use. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  adjective  *f*£«rjx«f  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  N.  T.  bat  in  this  passage ;  and  never  in  the  Old,  but  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  sheep-gate  of  Jerusalem.     *tyuf«  xveuaui 
occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  is  properly  rendered  the  Lord's  day 
(Rev.  i.  10.)*     The  frequent  appropriation  of  this  distinction  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  custom  arising  thence,  of  con. 
ceiving  it**p*  as  closely  connected  with  Ktyi«xy,  brought  people 
gradually  to  drop  nra^at  as  unnecessary,  being  what  the  hearers 
knowledge  and  habits  would  readily  supply.     In  this  manner 
xvp$*x*  alone  in  Gr.  and  dominica  in  Lat.  came  to  signify  the 
Lord's  day.    B«r<Aimf,  in  the  former  chapter,  which  signifies  an 
officer  of  the  court,  is  properly  an  adjective  in  the  masculine, 
answering  to  regius  in  Lat.  and  royal  in  Eng.     To  make  the 
expression  complete,  we  must  supply  **£{**••*.     In  like  manner 
/3«97fef0v  (L.  vii.  25.),  the  neuter  gender  of /9««A«#f,  an  adjective 
of  the  same  signification,  has  come  to  denote  a  royal  palace. 
The  word  •ixjr^iw,  or  some  other  neuter  of  the  same  import,  has 
been  joined  with  it  at  first,  but  afterwards  overlooked  as  useless. 
Take  the  following  examples  for  a  specimen  from  the  Gospels, 
Mt.  vi.  3,  9  «i/rt;»,  scilicet  #fif,  the  left  hand,  x.  42.  wruftn 
i/'Z'Xfg,  scilicet  itiartt,  a  cup  of  cold  water.    L.  i.  39.  i<$  t*?  cptmp, 
scilicet  x«t{*v,  into  the  hill  country.    J.  xx.  12.  it  Xtvxtui,  scilicet 
<V«rM/$,  in  white  garments.     Castalio's  other  objection  against 
the  common  rendering  is,  that  it  appropriates  the  name  Bethesda9 
which  signifies  the  house  of  mercy,  improperly  to  a  pool  or  bath, 
which  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  denominated  a  house.     I  answer, 
first,  that  though  Beth,  the  first  part  of  the  name  Bethesda,  de. 
notes  commonly  a  house  ;  yet  when  such  terms  are  compounded 
with  others  in  forming  a  proper  name,  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
strictly  interpreted.     The  place  to  which  Jacob  first  gave  the 
name  Bethel,  that  is,  the  house  of  God,  Gen.  xxviii.  10,  &c.  was 
evidently  at  the  time  a  place  in  the  open  fields,  where  he  had 
slept  all  night,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  had  the  dream  of 
the  ladder.     That  there  was  then  in  the  vicinity,  or  afterwards 
perhaps  upon  the  spot,  a  city  which  was  first  called  Luz,  and 
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probably  after  the  division  of  the  country  by  Joshua,  Bethel,  In 
memory  of  what  had  there  happened  to  the  Patriarch,  Is  readily 
admitted.  When  Beth  made  part  of  the  name  of  a  city,  there 
was  a  plain  deviation  from  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word. 
Yet  nothing  was  more  common.  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  de. 
notes  the  house  of  bread.  What  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Helio. 
polis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  in  Heb.  Bethshemesh,  the  house  of 
the  sun.  I  answer,  2dly,  That  we  ought  not  to  confine  the  signifi- 
cation of  x*Xvf<£t&p*  to  the  water  collected,  but  ought  to  consider 
it  as  including  the  covered  walks,  and  all  that  had  been  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  thither.  In  this  extent 
the  word  bath  is  familiarly  used  by  ourselves*  I  have  preferred 
the  name  bath  to  pool,  as  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  to  which 
this  water  was  appropriated. 

4.  Several  MSS.  to  «yy<A*f  add  Kvpm.  Vul.  Angelas  Domini, 
followed  by  the  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions. 

16.  And  Bought  to  kill  him ,  km  f£«r*f  mure*  wnxrttnu.  This 
clause  is  not  in  the  Cam.  and  some  other  MSS.  of  note.  It  is 
wanting  also  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions. 

IS.  By  calling  God  peculiarly  his  Father,  had  equalled  him- 
self with  God,  waTtfcc  litof  tMyt  rot  ©or,  trn  iecvTdt  ir*tm  rtt  ©i*. 
Vul.  Pairem  suum  dicebat  Deum,  cequalem  sefaciens  Deo.  E. 
T.  Said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal 
with  God.  On  a  little  reflection  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
sense  is,  in  both  these  versions,  imperfectly  expressed.  For  how* 
could  those  men  say  that  Jesus,  by  calling  God  his  father,  made 
himself  equal  with  God  ?  There  must,  therefore,  be  here  some* 
thing  peculiar  and  energetic  in  the  word  jJ<o$.  The  expression 
in  most  familiar  use  would  have  been  «-«r<f«  iourrg.  And,  though 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which 
either  expression  may  be  used  indifferently,  there  are  some  in 
which  tin*  is  more  emphatical,  and  others  in  which  it  would  not 
be  strictly  proper.  Be.'s  explanation  of  the  word  is  very  just; 
suum,  ttbt,  id  est  sihiproprium  ac  peculiar  em.  In  this  view  the . 
import  of  the  words  is,  that  God  is  father  to  him  in  a  sense 
wherein  he  js  father  to  no  other.  Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  if  the  scope  of  the  context  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  I  should  not  infer  so  much  from  the  mere  applica. 
lion  of  the  word  th* :  for  though  this  is  strictly  the  import  41 
voj,.  iv.  53 
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the  term,  it  is  often,  like  many  other  words,  employed  with 
greater  latitude.  Perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view,  I  shall  be 
thought  in  this  to  concur  with  a  writer  who,  in  support  of  a  fa- 
ro a  rite  hypothesis,  has  thus  explained  the  precept  (1  Cor.  vii. 
2.),  f**r*  "» '^"i  *»^f«  'X'r*9  u  Lrt  every  married  woman  hare 
"  the  man  appropriated  to  her  exclusively  of  all  other  men  upon 
""  earth."  If,  instead  of  men.  he  had  said  women,  he  would  hare 
hit  the  sense  entirely,  and  suited  the  explanation  here  given  of 
the  word.  As  it  stands,  there  is  an  indistinctness  in  the  ex. 
pression,  which  serves  only  to  darken  it.  The  exclusion  of 
other  men  in  this  explanation,  must  satisfy  every  one  that  the 
words  the  man  appropriated  to  her,  are  used,  by  what  figure  I 
know  not,  for  the  man  to  whom  she  is  appropriated  ;  for  he  is 
not  at  all  appropriated  to  her,  if  he  may  have  other  wives  ;  but 
she  is  manifestly  appropriated  to  him,  if  she  cannot  have  another 
husband.  This  strange  confusion  in  the  use  of  words,  is  frequent 
with  that  writer.  Thus,  a  little  after,  u  The  word  < Jj«,"  he 
says,  "  seems  to  denote  such  an  appropriation  of  the  husband  to 
the  wife ;"  (who  would  not  expect  it  to  follow,  as  that  he  could 
not  have,  or  go  to  any  other  woman  ?  but  hear  himself,)  "  as 
"  that  she  could  not  have,  or  go  to  any  other  man."  Now  this 
shows  merely  the  appropriation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  but 
by  no  means  the  appropriation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  lii* 
is,  by  this  account,  made  synonymous  with  /u*wc,  so  that  JW 
*m*  means  her  only  husband.  By  the  same  rule,  in  the  parable 
ef  the  compassionate  Samaritan,  who  is  said  (L.  x.  34.)  to  have 
set  the  wounded  Jew  tin  r%  %lwi  x*v«$,  we  ought  to  render  these 
words,  not  on  his  own  beast,  but  on  his  only  beast :  or,  to  de- 
fine it  in  this  critic's  own  terms,  the  beast  appropriated  to  him 
exclusively  of  all  other  beasts  upon  earth.  And  to  give  one 
other  instance;  where  we  have  in  the  E.  T.  (L.  vi.  41.),  but 
perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  the  words  *? 
vw  tint  *p$**fu>  ought  to  be  rendered  in  thine  only  eye.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  the  term  iti**  is  always  conceived  as  denoting 
the  person  or  thing  appropriated,  not  the  proprietary.  In  this 
view  iJV*  is  opposed  to  *•<** ;  so  that  in  strictness  I  have  no  title 
to  call  any  thing  i$m  which  I  enjoy  in  common  with  others  ;  that 
this  is  agreeable  to  scriptural  usage,  we  learn  from  Acts,  iv.  32. 
mt  ti$  r<  rm  #K*pxjtrrmv  tXtyn  iiw  ttfeu*  «AA'  w  «tr»i«  *mvn*  x»mt. 

Neither  said  any  of  them,  that  ought  of  the  things  which  hepos* 
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sessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common.  If  so,  no 
woman  can  call  any  man  thn  **nh  ner  own>  whom  she  has  for  a 
husband  in  common  with  other  women :  for  such  a  man,  in  re- 
gard to  his  wives,  is  wmtu%  wwr*u%  m/nc,  and  consequently  m&u 
fw*  *vw  tii*.  To  apply  this  to  the  controverted  passage:  the 
sense  may  be  justly  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  quoted  from 
Beza,  unaquwque  habeai  virum  sibi  proprium  ac  peculiar  em  ; 
in  English,  Let  every  icoman  hare  the  husband  appropriated  and 
peculiar  to  herself.  If  the  case  had  been  reversed,  and  the  Apos- 
tle had  said  ixare  rn»  tiiwt  ytn*i**  t%rr*  xm  tKe^sn  t«i  \«um&  ottfytt) 
it  might  have  been  pleaded  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  wo. 
man  was  represented  as  the  man's  property,  who  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  her,  whereas  the  man  was  mentioned  merely  as  her 
husband.  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge  that,  in  such  general 
precepts,  the  two  phrases  are  commonly  equivalent,  that  the 
marriage  bond  is  reciprocal,  and  that  if  there  has  been  here  an, 
intentional  difference  in  applying  those  expressions,  the  Apostle 
must  have  judged  it  necessary,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  to  signify,  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  the  appropriation 
of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  than  that  of  the  wife  to  the  husband* 
From  the  corrupt  customs  that  then  prevailed  among  both  Jews 
and  Pagans,  there  must  have  been  greater  need  to  inculcate  on 
Christian  husbands  than  on  Christian  wives,  that  the  marriage 
bond  confined  each  of  them  to  one,  and  that  if  the  men  challeng- 
ed a  property  in  their  wives,  it  could  be  in  no  other  sense  ad- 
mitted than  in  that  wherein  the  women  were  entitled  to  chal- 
lenge a  property  fn  their  husbands.  That  author,  therefore,  has 
been  exceedingly  unlucky  in  urging  theemphatical  import  of  tft»s 
in  the  precqP  above  mentioned  :  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  em. 
phasis,  if  allowed,  must  subvert  his  whole  theory.  His  only  re- 
source, therefore,  is  that  of  those  who,  though  they  have  ever, 
looked  this  blunder  in  his  reasoning,  have  so  learnedly  criticise4 
his  work,  and  who  affirm,  with  truth,  that  such  expressions  are 
often  used  indiscriminately.  In  this  way  he  may  obtain  a  neu- 
trality from  4,  quarter  otherwise  hostile.  That  author  thinks  it 
remarkable,  and,  I  own,  I  think  so  too,  that  it  is  always  in  the  N. 
T.  tim  *»*,  and  never  tit*  yw* ;  nor  can  I  give  any  account  of  a 
use  so  much  in  favour  of  the  weaker  sex,  but  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy suggested.  There  was  no  danger  that  any  woman  should 
think  herself  entitled  to  a  plurality  of  husbands,  a  thing  repug- 
nant to  the  la,ws  and  customs  of  all  nations ;  but  there  was  great 
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danger,  that  there  might  be  men  who  would  claim  a  plurality  of 
wives.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  in  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  as  no  such  expression  occurs  so  much  as  once  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  O.  T.  by  the  Seventy.  It  is  there  invariably  «nif  «*» 
riK  or  f«vr*ff,  never  ih*$  *n% :  for,  during  that  dispensation,  it 
must  be  owned,  things  stood  on  a  different  footing.  Nor  could 
the  obligations  which  married  persons  were,  by  positive  law, 
brought  under,  be  said  to  have  been  perfectly  reciprocal ;  for 
the  wife  could  not  then  claim  the  same  exclusive  property  in  her 
husband,  as  at  present.  But,  to  return  from  what  may  be  thought 
a  digression  :  though  of  consequence  for  ascertaining  the  import 
of  the  term,  I  have  not  rend  red  *-*r^<*  i}m,  with  most  moderns* 
his  own  father,  because  the  word  o&n  adds  nothing  to  the  import 
of  the  possessive  his;  it  serves  only  to  fix  the  attention  on  this 
circumstance.  The  adverb  peculiarly  seems  much  better  adapt- 
ed here  to  supply  the  defect. 

20.  Which  will  astonish  you,  U*  v/tai«  btv/udf/rt.  Mt.  i.  22.  8N. 

22.  Having  committed  the  power  of  judging  entirely  to  the 
£on,'«AA«  tiff  xfi*-#f  TTvrwt  isiwu  rm  viat.  E.  T.  But  hath  commit- 
ted ail  judgment  unto  the  Son.  There  are  two  Greek  words, 
%fiv%%  and  «t<K4»,  which  are  commonly  rendered  judgment.  They 
are  not  synonymous,  though  sometimes  used  indiscriminately* 
Kptcif  expresses  more  properly  the  power  and  even  act  of  judg. 
ing,  judication  upt/t*  the  effect,  judicium,  the  sentence  pro. 
nounced,  or  even  the  punishment  inflicted.  Our  Eng.  word 
judgment  is  too  indefinite  to  convey  distinctly  our  Lord's  mean- 
ing in  this  place*  It  is  the  version  rather  of  xfip*  than  of  xf <«*<<. 
The  Fr.  translators,  L.  CI.  Beau.  P.  R.  Sa.  Si.  reojir  toto  xft- 
cvf,  tout  pouvoir  dejuger, 

27.  Because  he  is  a  son  of  man,  crt  hi*  mtpMrv  trtf.  E.  T. 
Because  he  is  the  son  of  man.  It  is  observed  by  Markland, 
(Bowyer's  Conjectures),  that  it  is  not  here  ©  vu*  ra  «»££««*,  the 
bumble  appellation  by  which  our  Lord  commonly  -distinguished 
bimself,  but  simply  »/•$  ta^fmnt,  without  any  article,  a  common 
Hebraism,  and  still  more  common  Syriasm,  for  a  man,  a  human 
being.  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  Rev. 
i.  13.  and  ought  to  be  so  rendered;  but  it  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
Gospels,  except  in  this  passage.  None  of  the  Eng.  translations 
I  have  seen  mark  this  distinction ;  but  it  has  been  attended  to  by 
some  foreign  translators.  Dio.  Inquanto  egli  tfigliuol  d'huomo. 
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G.  F.  Eniant  quHl  est  fils  de  Vhomme.  L.  CI.  P.  R.  and  Sa. 
say  alsojifc  de  Phomme,  without  the  article.  Diss.  V.  P.  IV. 
S  13.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  Bat  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  here,  because  he  is  a  son  of  man?  In  my  judgment,  the 
import  may  be  expressed  iu  this  manner—'  because  it  suits  the 
4  ends  of  divine  wisdom,  that  the  Judge,  as  well  as  Saviour,  of 
'  men,  should  himself  be  man.' 

27,  28.  And  hath  given  him  even  the  judicial  authority,  be- 
cause he  is  a  son  of  man.  Wonder  not  at  this,  xxt  tourist*  *<$*«» 
mvra  k]  Kfto-tt  x-oihi,  eri  vto$  *vfyarx-x  «■< ;  Mi»  S-ecv^a^srt  tuto.  Four 
inconsiderable  MSS.  make  a  small  difference  in  the  pointing 
which  alters  the  sense.  They  make  a  full  stop  at  nun,  and  re- 
moving the  point  at  tn,  join  the  words  ort  tu*  ctifywTU  tn  to  faj 
Sav/iM^m  rvr».  t.  28.  Differences  merely  in  pointing  are  com- 
paratively modern,  as  all  the  oldest  and  best  have  no  points. 
Both  the  Sy.  versions  adopt  this  manner,  and  seem  also  to  have 
read  JV  after  •«.  But  these  can  give  no  support  to  a  reading, 
which,  in  itself,  is  less  natural  than  the  common  one. 

31.  My  testimony  is  not  to  be  regarded,  i  fLxprv{t*  px  u*  tm 
«Mk.  £•  T.  My  witness  is  not  true.  In  every  coantry  where 
there  are  standing  laws,  and  a  regular  constitution,  there  is  what 
is  called  a  forensic  or  juridical  use  of  certain  words,  which  dif- 
fers considerably  from  familiar  use.  I  observed  something  of 
this  kind  in  regard  to  hw*  (Mt.  xxvii.  24.  N.),  which,  in 
the  style  of  the  law,  means  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  The 
like  holds  of  the  word  «Avfa,  which,  when  used  in  reference  to 
the  procedure  in  judicatories,  denotes,  not  what  is  in  itself  true, 
but  what  is  proved,  or  is  supported  by  legal  proof.  Thus,  it  is 
said,  that  a  man's  testimony  of  himself  is  not  true.  A  man  may 
certainly  give  a  true  testimony  of  himself;  but  in  law  it  is  not 
evidence,  and  is  therefore  held  as  untrue.  This  sense  of  the 
word  «ta0«$  often  occurs  in  this  Gospel.  Now,  as  such  peculi- 
arities, in  any  tongue,  have  an  awkward  appearance  when  trans- 
lated into  another,.  I  have  thought  it  more  eligible  to  convey  the 
sense  with  as  little  circumlocution  as  possible.  Hey.  and  Wes. 
say  valid:  but  this  term  does  not  give  the  exact  meaning. 

35.  He  was  the  lighted  and  shining  lamp,  tKsm$  w  c  Xvxw  a 
xmtntfos  xm  Q*tHn.  E.  T.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
Not  only  our  translators,  but  the  much  greater  number  of  mo- 
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dern  translators,  hare  entirely  overlooked  the  article  in  thia 
place.  Yet  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  article  before  the  participle  juwpft*,  serve  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  John's  ministry  was 
of  a  peculiar  character :  that  he  was  the  single  Prophet  in  whom 
the  old  dispensation  had  its  completion,  and  by  whom  the  new 
was  introduced ;  that,  therefore,  until  our  Lord's  ministry  took 
place,  John  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  the  light  of  that 
generation.  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  expression 
in  the  Psalms,  cxxxii.  (or,  as  it  is  in  the  Gr.  cxxxi.)  17.  »r«<- 
pxrcc  t«  xp<r»  jug  Av^vov,  and  consequently  an  insinuation  that  this 
was  the  lamp  which  God  had  provided  according  to  his  promise. 
The  only  modern  interpreters  i  know,  who  have  added  the  arti- 
cle here,  are  Dio.  in  Itn.  and  Si.  in  Fr. 

2  Lighted,  x*fcfuw.  E.  T.  Burning,  The  verb  xahh  signi- 
fies to  light,  to  kindle,  to  burn.  When  it  is  construed  with  Av;g- 
v«$,  Xocfvrxt,  or  any  other  such  term,  it  is  properly  to  light,  and 
is,  or  may  be,  always  so  rendered.  See  Mt.  v.  ,15.  L.  xii.  35. 
But  some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  burning,  as  coupled  here 
with  shining,  is  much  more  expressive ;  inasmuch  as  it  superadds 
to  knowledge  an  ardour,  zeal,  or  good  affection  in  the  service  of 
God  ;  and  are  convinced,  that  the  one  epithet  alludes  to  the  at. 
tractive  influence  of  John's  example,  and  the  other  to  the  per. 
spicuirv  of  his  instructions.  To  this  most  paraphrasts,  as  Clarke 
and  Dod.  seem  to  have  attended.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that,  in 
the  original,  there  is  any  allusion  of  this  kind.  A  lamp  is  used, 
not  for  warming  people,  but  for  giving  them  light.  To  me,  in 
the  word  Kcas^uvof,  there  appears  rather  a  suggestion  of  the  divine 
illumination  of  the  Baptist.  The  light  which  was  kept  always 
burning  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  came  originally  from  hea- 
ven, was;  in  the  judgment  of  the  rabbies,  an  emblem  of  the  light 
of  prophecy.  To  many  of  our  Lord's  hearers,  therefore,  the 
word  Hxttimci  would  not  appear  an  insignificant  epithet,  but 
an  apposite  suggestion  of  the  source  whence  John  derived^  his 
doctrine. 

37,  38.  Did  ye  never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or 
have  ye  forgotten  his  declaration,  that  ye  believe  not  him  uhom 
he  hath  commissioned  ?  xrt  ^«np  etvra  euuputtrt  -rtx-crt,  are  «^®- 
turrit  tupeuueti,  Kat  rot  >*yo9  aunt  *»  t%trt  puwrct  n  v/ut'  in  <r 
ax-trHMv  ticca®*,  rurm  vfins  *  inrevm.     E.  T.   Ye  have  neither 
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heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not 
his  word  abiding  in  you :  for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe 
not.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  two  clauses  which  are  ren. 
dered  in  the  E.  T.  as  declarations,  are  in  this  version  translated  as 
questions.   The  difference  in  tlje  original  is  only  in  the  pointing. 
That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion, 
stronger  evidence,  than  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the 
whole  passage,  which,  read  in  the  common  way,  is  both  dark  and 
ill  connected.     See  an  excellent  note  on  this  passage  from  Mr. 
Turner  of  Wakefield  (Priestley's  Harmony,  sect.  xl.).     Our 
Lord  here  refers  them  to  the  testimony  given  of  him  at  his  bap- 
tism, when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  him  in  a  visible  form, 
and  when  God,  with  an  audible  voice,  declared  him  to  be  his  be- 
loved son  and  oar  law-giver,  whom  we  ought  to  hear  and  obey. 
What  has  chiefly  contributed  to  mislead  interpreters,  in  regard 
to  the  import  of  this  sentence,  is  the  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  what  is  said,  ch.  i.  18.     &t<n  xittq  \»p**$  wmmrt^  no  one  ever 
saw  God;  and,  ch.  vi.  46.  *v%  *r<  r«t  t  Art  pa  r/$  <#£««*,  not  thai 
any  one  hath  seen  the  Father.     There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  expressions ;  for  it  is  not  said  here,  *vrt  re?  toti^  but 
ovrt  ti$&*  *9T6v  t*{xKecrt.     This,  it  may  be  thought,  as  it  seems 
to  ascribe  a  body  to  God,  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way ; 
for  we  are  told,  Deut.  iv.  12.  that,  when  the  Lord  spake  to  the 
people  out  of  the  fire,  they  saw  no  similitude.     Of  this  they  are 
again  reminded,  verse  15.     But  the  word  in  the  Sep.  is,  in  both 
places,  not  «£&*  but  «ju«f*ft«,  which,  in  scriptural  use,  appears  to 
denote  a  figure  so  distinct  and  permanent,  as  that  it  may  be  re- 
presented in  stone,  wood,  or  metal.     Now,  though  this  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  God,  the  sacred  writers  do-  not  scruple  to  call 
the  visible  symbol  which  God,  on  any  occasion,  employs  for  im- 
pressing men  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  his  presence,  «J®- 
«tor»,  which  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  I  have  rendered  his  form. 
Thus  the  Evangelist  L.  says,  ch.  iii.  22.  in  relating  that  signal 
transaction  which  te  here  alluded  to,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended upon  Jesus,  w^amx*  atti9  in  a  bodily  form.  Thus,  also, 
the  word  «J@-  is  applied  to  the  appearances  which  God  made  to 
men,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  His  appearance  in  fire  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  is  called  by  the  Seventy,  Ex.  xxiv.  17.  r*  «J<$- 
ttk  hfa  Kvfttv;  in  our  Bible,  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord; 
more  properly,  the  glorious  form  or  appearance  of  the  Lord.  In 
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like  manner,  the  word  «J<$-  is  applied  to  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  which  the  Israelites  enjoyed  in  the  wilderness,  the  cloud 
which  covered  the  tabernacle  in  the  day-time,  and  appeared  as 
fire  in  the  night,  Num.  ix.  15,  16.     And,  to  mention  bnt  one 
other  instance,  the  display  which  he  made  to  Moses,  when  he 
conversed  with  him  face  to  face,  is,  in  the  £.  T.  said  to  be  appa- 
rently, Num.  xii.  8. ;  but  in  the  Sept.  n  «J«,  that  is,  in  a  farm 
or  visible  figure.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  there  is  a 
manifest  difference  between  seeing  God,  which  no  man  ever  did, 
lie  being  in  himself  a  pure  spirit,  and  seeing  his  form,  *»  «/<£■» 
•fro,  the  appearance  which,  at  any  time,  in  condescension  to  the 
weakness  of  his  creatures,  he  pleases  to  assume.     Another  evi- 
dence, if  necessary,  might  be  brought  to  show  that  there  was  no 
intention  here  to  express  the  invisibility  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
and  is  as  follows :  the  clause  which  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
misunderstood,  is  coupled  with  this  other,  are  $*r*>  «vw  mnptMcrt 
«r*x0Tf.     Can  we  imagine  that  the  impossible  would  have  been 
thus  conjoined  with  what  is  commonly  mentioned  as  a  privilege 
often  enjoyed  by  God's  people,  and  to  which  their  attention  is 
required  as  a  duty  ?  For  though  we  are  expressly  told,  that  no 
man  ever  saw  God,  it  is  nowhere  said  that  no  man  ever  heard 
his  voice.     Nay,  in  the  very  place  above  quoted,  Dent.  iv.  12. 
vshere  we  are  informed  that  the  people  saw  no  similitude,  •ptMiM«, 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  they  heard  the  voice.     To  con. 
elude :  there  is  the  greater  probability  in  the  explanation  which 
I  have  given  of  the  words,  as  all  the  chief  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  memorable  testimony  at  his  baptism  are  exactly  pointed 
out,— the  miraculous  voice  from  heaven,  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  bodily  form,  and  the  declaration  itself  then  given. 
Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  had  some  apprehension  of  this  mean, 
ing :  for,  though,  in  his  paraphrase,  he  explains  the  words  in  the 
usual  way,  he,  in  a  parenthesis,  takes  notice  of  the  two  striking 
circumstances,  the  voice  and  the  form  at  our  Lord's  baptism. 
That  what  is  called  his  word,  or  declaration,  verse  38th,  refers 
to  the  same  thing,  is  evident:  for,  otherwise,  it  would  coincide 
with  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is  not  introduced  till 
verse  39th. 

39.  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  tpvtmrt  *■«*  ??«?*(•  E.  T. 
Search  the  Scripture*.  The  words  of  the  Evangelist  may  be  in. 
terpreted  either  way,  or  even  as  an  interrogation.— Do  ye  search  ? 
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The  translator's  only  rule,  in  such  cases,  is  the  connection.  To 
me  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  suits  this  so  well  as  the  indicative. 
AH  agree,  that  *  £rtm  fAfav,  which  is  coupled  to  the  former  verb 
by  the  conjunction  *J,  is  an  indicative.  Yet  this  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  propriety,  if  tptvr*rt  be  not.  Besides,  the  whole 
reasoning  is  rendered  weaker  by  the  vulgar  interpretation.  It 
is  entirely  suitable  to  say,  Ye  search,  because  ye  think  thereby 
to  obtain— Ye  act  thus,  in  conformity  to  a  fixed  opinion.  But 
if  the  words  be  understood  as  a  command,  it  is  not  a  cogent  ar- 
gument. Search,  because  ye  think,  for  men  may  be  mistaken  in 
their  thoughts ;  but  search,  because  ye  can  thereby  obtain.  In 
Sy.  and  La.  the  words  have  the  same  ambiguity  as  in  Gr.  In  Fr. 
L.  Ct.  Beau,  and  P.  R.  render  it,  as  here,  by  the  indicative ;  and 
in  Eng.  the  An.  Dod.  Hey.  and  Wor.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  of  the  indicative,  beginning  a 
sentence,  and  not  preceded  by  the  pronoun,  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  question.  If  it  be  not  a  question,  the  verb  must  be  read 
imperatively.  In  contradiction  to  this,  many  clear  examples 
from  Scripture,  have  been  produced  by  former  expositors. 
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11.  To  those  who  had  lain  dozen,  rot*  M4#«r«ff  *  *<  it  putinr** 
r$ti  *ta*ttpuntf.  E.  T.  To  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  them 
that  were  set  down.  The  words  t«i*  furtwrou?  it  it  pafara,  are 
wanting  in  a  few  MSS.  of  which  the  Al.  is  one.  There  is  no- 
thing answering  to  them  in  any  of  the  following  versions  :  the 
Vul.  the  two  Sy.  Go.  Sax.  Cop.  Arm.  Eth.  and  Ara.  Nonnus 
omits  them  ;  so  does  Origen.  I  confess,  that  the  principal  rea. 
son  for  rejecting  this  clause,  is  the  almost  unanimous  testimony 
of  ancient  versions  against  it.  Several  interpolations  of  little 
consequence  have  arisen  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  transcribers,  ~ 
in  supplying  what  they  thought  deficient  in  one  Gospel  out  of 
another.  Of  this,  the  present  clause,  taken  from  Mt,  xiv.  19* 
appears  to  be  an  example. 

11.  In  this  and  the  two  following  verses,  is  contained  a  sen. 
tence  more  involved  than  any  other  in  this  Gospel.     Indeed,  it 
is  so  unlike  the  composition  of  this  Evangelist,  as  to  give  ground 
vol.  iv.  54 
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to  suspect  that  it  has  been  injured  in  transcribing.  This  writer 
often,  indeed,  uses  tautologies  ;  bat,  except  in  this  passage,  they 
occasion  no  darkness  or  perplexity.  The  clause,  out*  «*  •  «m- 
Cjp-ic'  ii  f4M0nr*t  mm*—  £.  T.  that  wherein  his  disciples  were  en- 
tered—is not  in  the  Al.  nor  in  some  other  MSS*  There  is  no 
corresponding  clause  in  the  Vul.  Go.  Sax.  Cop.  Eth.  and  Ara. 
Tersions ;  nor  in  Nonnus.  Ben.  and  Mill  reject  it.  The  Sy.  has 
read  the  clause,  but  avoided  the  tautology,  by  omitting  the  fol- 
lowing clause  in  this  verse,  to  the  same  purpose  «aa«  fu9t  U 
futsnrtu  out*  MornXkv.  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  Vul.  as 
preferable  upon  the  whole. 

27.  For  to  him  the  Father,  that  is,  God,  hath  given  his  attes- 
tation, Tvnw  ymp  o  rorvf  trfcceyto'H)  *«  €>t&:  E.  T.  For  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed.  By  the  manner  in  which  '•  &*$*,  Goa\ 
is  introduced  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  it  is  manifestly  done  in 
-explanation  of  *•  own; ;  accordingly,  the  sentence  is  complete  be- 
fore  that  word  is  added.  It  was  the  more  pertinent  here  to  add 
it,  as  our  Lord,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence,  is. called 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that,  by  the 
Father,  who  vouched  him,  is  meant  some  human  being.  The  ad- 
dition, '•  QfO*,  that  is,  God,  entirely  precludes  this  mistake. 
The  Father  was  a  title  from  the  earliest  ages  given  to  the  Deity, 
to  distinguish  him  as  the  universal  parent,  or  author  of  all  things. 

31 .  He  gave  them  bread  of  heaven  to  eat,  ae™  t%  m  ttpmx  JW- 
*o  *t/T#K  <p*y«t.     E.  T.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 

The  words  are  capable  of  being  translated  either  way.  But  bread 
of  heaven  appears  to  mean  expression  of  greater,  energy  than 
bread  from  heaven.  Besides,  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  passage 
in  the  Psalms  referred  to,  where  it  is  called  corn  of  heaven,  and 
angel's  food. 

32.  Moses  did  not  give  you  the  bread  of  heaven,  w  M*r*  iu 
f**tt  iifttf  rot  «fr«f  m,  th  Hpmx.  E.  T.  Moses  gave  you  not  that 
bread  from  heaven.  Here,  though  the  difference  in  expression 
Is  but  small,  the  difference  in  meaning  is  considerable.  The  lat- 
ter seems  to  point  only  to  the  place  whence  the  manna  came. 
The  pronoun  that,  which  is  quite  unwarranted,  conduces  much 
to  this  appearanee.  The  former  points  to  the  true  nature  of  that 
•extraordinary  food.  Our  Lord's  declaration,  as  I  imagine,  im. 
4>arte,  that  it  is  in  a  subordinate  .sense  only  that  what  dropped 
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from  the  clouds,  and  was  sent  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body, 
still  mortal,  could  be  called  the  bread  of  heaven,  being  but  a 
type  of  that  which  hath  descended  from  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
lor  nourishing  the  immortal  sool  onto  eternal  life,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  in  the  most  sublime  sense,  the  bread  of  heaven. 

33.  That  which  descendeth  from  heaven,  *•  kxto€*im  tit  r* 
xp*f*.  £.  T.  He  who  cometh  down  from  heaven.  Let  it  be 
observed,  that  '•  *fr®*,  to  which  this  participle  refers,  is  of  the 
masculine  gender,  and,  by  consequence,  susceptible  of  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  given  it.  Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  this 
whole  discourse  is  figurative,  and  that  it  appears,  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  our  Lord  meant  not  at  once  to  lay  aside  the  veil 
wherein  he  had  wrapped  the  sentiments.  The  request  made  to 
him  in  the  very  next  verse,  give  us  always  this  bread,  shows, 
that  he  was  not  yet  understood  as  speaking  of  a  person,  which, 
he  mast  have  been,  if  his  expression  had  been  as  explicit  as  that 
of  the  E.  T.  It  is  only  in  verse  35,  that  he  tells  them  plainly, 
that  he  is  himself  the  bread  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  In 
this  exposition,  I  agree  entirely  with  Dod.  Hey.  Wy.  and  Wor. 
and  some  of  our  best  commentators. 

39.  This  is  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me,  tuv  trt  to  3*X*fut  t« 
wtl*4'WfT&>  fu  ***{<&:  But  the  word  **rpfr  is  wanting  in  the 
Al.  and  several  other  MSS.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Cop.  and  Ara. 
versions.  The  whole  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Go.  Several  of 
the  fathers  also  appear  not  to  have  read  the  word  mrpO*  in  this 
place ;  it  is  wanting  also  in  many  La.  MSS.  As  this  verse  is  ex. 
planatory  of  the  preceding,  whereof  a  part  is  repeated,  it  suits 
the  ordinary  method  of  composition  not  to  nfention  tot^O*  in 
this  place,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  words  referred  to*  Mill, 
"and  some  other  critics,  agree  in  rejecting  it. 

41.  I  am  the  bread  which  descended  from  heaven,  ty*  u/u  © 
«pr$"  o  K#rmSmf  t*  rv  upas.  Vul.  Ego  sum  panis  vivus  qui  de 
ceelo  descends.  The  addition  of  vivus,  in  this  place,  has  no  sup- 
port from  MSS.  or  versions ;  no,  not  even  the  Sax.  version. 

45.  Every  one  who  hath  heard  and  learnt  from  the  Father, 
cometh  unto  me,  **s  w  •  axsc**  **e*  ra  warp®*  «£  (t*$m  **&*** 
*f&  pt .  E.  T.  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard  and  hath 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me*     Markland  justly  ob. 
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serves,  that,  as  the  preceding  words  are,  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  God)  it  would  have  been  more  consequential  to  subjoin,  every 
man,  therefore,  that  cometh  unto  me,  hath  heard  and  learnt  of 
the  Father :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  affirmation  can  be  deduced,  as  a  consequence,  from  what 
preceded.  But,  in  some  MSS.  of  note,  the  illative  particle  xt  is 
not  found ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Vul. 
Cop.  Go.  and  Sax.  versions.  Origen  also  omits  it.  Now,  the 
omission  of  (his  particle  corrects  entirely  the  incoherency.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  connection  is  plainly  injured  by 
the  particle,  the  reason  above  mentioned  is  ground  sufficient  for 
excluding  it ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  transcribers  have  used  more 
freedom  with  connexive  particles,  than  with  the  other  parts  of 
speech.  And  we  may  add,  that  those  of  this  class,  in  supplying 
such  helps,  Commonly  do  not  consult  the  understanding  so  much 
as  the  ear. 

51.  Is  my  fleshy  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
*  <rctii  f°*  irn  * '  *V"  $*<r*  fartf  tjk  r»  xoTfttt  £*nt.  V ul.  Caro  mea 
est  pro  mundi  vita.  The  clause  « ?  ty*  $*<r»  is  wanting  in  three 
noted  MSS.  and  in  the  Eth.  and  Sax.  versions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Vul. 

53.  Ye  have  not  life  in  you,  ax  t%m  £«9»  if  1*0™*$.  E.  T.  Ye 
have  no  life  in  you.  The  version  I  have  given,  is  closer,  both 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  sense.  The  life  spoken  of,  is  called,  both 
before  and  after,  <f*g  */*«(£-.  The  adjective,  though  sometimes 
dropped,  is  always,  understood,  whilst  the  subject  of  discourse 
continues  to  be  the  same.  The  import  of  our  Lord's  words  is, 
therefore,  not  that  there  was  no  living  principle  of  any  sort  in 
those  who  rejected  him  (though  the  expression,  in  the  common 
translation,  seems  to  imply  as  much),  but  that  they  had  nothing 
of  the  life,  about  which  he  had  been  discoursing  to  them. 

55.  For  my  flesh  is  truly  meat,  and  my  blood  is  truly  drink, 
*H  ya{  o-ee^i  A*  *A»9itf  wi  /9f*«f,  «£  r*  itfut  put  **»£**.  f 5-1  x«<r*.  A 
few  MSS.  read  *A»&*  in  both  places.  With  them  agree  the  Cop- 
and  second  Sy.  versions.  The  literal  translation  of  this  reading 
Is,  for  my  flesh  is  the  true  meat,  and  my  blood  is  the  true  drink* 
The  difference  in  meaning  is  not  material,  and  if  it  were,  there  is 
not  sufficient  authority,  in  this  place,  for  an  alteration. 
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56.  The  Cam.  MS.  and  one  of  Stephens's,  after  «trr«,add,  wu 
B-#s  if  tp*i  i  rang,  **y»  fv  w  *■«*?!.     Apurt  *&>>>  *ry»  ty***  *<w  /** 
Aa&rn  t#  ew/t*  r*  ins  w  m^mmv,  «*  tot  tqraf  t«  far.t%  ov*  t%in 
fan  «v  «**■*.     ^  f  Ae  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  am  in  the  Father. 
Verity^  verity,  I  sat/  unto  you,  unless  ye  receive  the  body  of  the 
son  of  man  as  the  bread  of  life,  ye  have  not  life  in  him.     That 
Dr.  Mill  should,  on  so  slight  authority,  even  by  his  own  account 
(Proleg.  1268,  &c),  favour  an  addition  which,  as  Whitby  ob- 
serves (Exam.  Millii),  has  the  sanction  of  no  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter, no  translation,  no  commentary,  and  is,  besides,  unsuitable 
to  the  style  of  the  context,  is  truly  amazing. 

57.  As  the  Father  liveth  who  sent  me,  and  1  live  by  the  Fa- 
ther ;  even  so,  he  who  feedeth  on  me,  shall  live  by  me    %*Atx 
«VffiM*f  fu  i  fat  irmnifr  %i.y*  fa  it*  ret  **Tt{*'  k}  o  r^mym  fit,  tut* 
x*it<fr  farrtcu  ft  tfu.     E.  T.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me, 
and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall 
live  by  me.   In  the  Oriental  tongues,  the  present  participle  sup. 
plies  the  present  of  the  indicative.     We  have  an  example  of  it 
in  the  above  passage ;  but  the  illustration  conveyed  in  that  man- 
ner is  more  clearly  expressed  in  modern   tongues,  when  ren- 
dered by  the  indicative.     I  have,  therefore,  taken  this  method 
here,  which  is  approved  by  Gro.  and  followed  by  Cas.  who  says. 
quemadmodum  vivit  pater  qui  me  misit.  Maldonat  also  explains 
it  in  the  same  manner.    The  clauses,  sucfe*  «*-«•***  fu  i  fat  *«r*f, 
*«y»  fa  im  rm  *#rtf*,  make  not  a  complete  comparison,  but 
only,  what  I  may  call,  one  moiety  of  a  comparison,  whereof  what 
follows,  «£  •  Tfaym  fu,  x*x*<»(^  factrau  ii  tfu,  makes  the  other. 
A  comparison  of  the  same  taste  we  have,  ch.  x.  14,  15.     It  must 
be  owned,  that  iut,  with  the  accusative,  commonly  marks  the 
final,  not  the  efficient,  cause,  answering  to  the  La.  propter,  not 
toper.  But  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  this  does  not  always 
hold.     The  Vul.  indeed,  Er.  and  Zu.  render  it  propter  ;  Cas- 
and  Be.  per.     But  even  the  expounders  of  the  Vul.  and  transla- 
tors from  it,  consider  the  preposition  propter  here,  as  equivalent 
toper.     P.  R.  and  Sa.  render  it  in  Fr.  par,  not  pour.   'Maldo- 
nat and  Si.  admit  that  propter  means  here  the  same  as  per.    The 
whole  scope  of  the  context  is  so  manifestly  favourable  to  this 
interpretation,  and  adverse  to  the  other,  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt. 
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69.  The  son  of  the  living  God,  i  itfr  th  ©•«  w  £wrQ-.  Vul. 
Filius  Dei.  Ty  £mr®*  is  wanting  in  a  few  MSS.  The  same  de- 
fect is  found  in  the  Cop.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions,  as  in  the  Vul* 
Nonnus  also  omits  this  epithet. 

70.  A  spy.     Diss.  VI.  P.  I.  k  4,  5,  6. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

8.  I  go  not  yet ',  tym  wr*  tut&*it«.  Vul.  Ego  autem  non  as- 
cendo.  The  Cam.  and  another  MS.  read  •««  for  cwr*.  The  Cop. 
Sax.  and  Eth.  versions  read  as  the  Vul. 

12.  Much  whispering,  yoyyvo-p.®*  otAi*.  E.  T.  Much  mur- 
muring. The  word  murmuring  would,  in  this  place,  convey  the 
notion  of  discontent,  grumbling.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
suggested  by  the  original  term.  It  expresses  solely  the  secrecy 
and  caution  which  the  people  found  it  convenient  to  use  in  speak, 
ing  on  this  subject,  being  prompted,  not  by  their  resentments, 
but  by  their  fears,  r^yyvr/c^,  in  this,  stands  in  opposition  to 
vmeitfl-m  in  the  next  verse. 

15.  Whence  cometh  this  man's  learning  f  w*c  *r&  */%*&**• 
r*  ^tii ;  An.  How  came  he  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  ?  Some 
foreign  translators  also  render  the  words  in  the  same  manner.  It 
was  no  doubt  our  Lord's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
reasoning  from  them,  which  occasioned  the  remark.     But  there 
appears  no  reason  for  confining  the  word  yf#wt«r«  to  this  signi- 
fication. Indeed,  the  expression,  r«  ite*  yempfutr*,  occurs,  2  Tim. 
iii.  15.  in  this  sense;  but  this  is  rather  an  argument  against  ren- 
dering it  so  here,  where  ypuu+ucr*  has  neither  the  epithet  nor  the 
article  with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  that  place.     The  article, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  invariably  attends  yf*tyn  (which,  with, 
out  it,  means  no  more  than  a  writing),  when  it  denotes  the 
Scriptures.    We  cannot,  then,  think,  that  so  vague  a  term  as 
yp*fit<MT*)  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  would  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     Further,  yf«wc«r«,  for  denoting  letters,  or 
learning  in  general,  occurs  elsewhere,  both  hi  the  N.  T.  and  in 
the  ancient  version  of  the  Old.    See  Acts  xxvi.  24.  Is.  xxix.  11, 
12. ;  where  it  may  be  observed,  that  twmutm  ys*wuer*  is  used 
in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  the  yp*fi(i#r*  *th  of  the  passage 
under  examination.     Add  to  this,  that,  if  our  Lord  had  under, 
stood  by  ypawutr*,  the  Scriptures,  he  would  not  surely,  verse 
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16th,  have  distinguished  the  doctrine  learnt  from  them,  from  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Father. 

17.  Whosoever  is  minded  to  do  his  will,  m$  n%  SfXn  r#  $iA*/k« 
mvT4v  vmt.  £.  T.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will.  As  the  auxiliary 
will  is  often  no  more  than  a  sign  of  the  future,  it  expresses  but 
weakly  the  import  of  the  verb  dtf«.  To  say,  with  An.  and  Hey. 
is  inclined,  or,  with  Wor.  if  any  man  desire,  is  still  worse;  be- 
cause these  expressions  always  denote  a  disposition  of  mind 
which  conjps  short  of  a  purpose  or  resolution,  and  from  which 
we  can  hardly  promise  any  thing.  Dod.  says,  determined,  which 
is  yery  good.  I  prefer,  with  Pearce,  the  word  minded.  Mt. 
xvi.  24.  N.  L.  xiii.  31.  N. 

18.  Is  a  stranger  to  deceit,  *}ho*  i»  mrm  s%  tm.  In  the  use 
of  the  Seventy,  cJttutt  often  denotes,  to  lie,  to  prevaricate,  to  de- 
ceive, and  uitxttt,  falsehood,  deceit,  which  is  evidently  the  most 
apposite  meaning  in  this  place,  where  it  is  contrasted  to  atafa. 
In  this  way,  Beau,  and  some  other  late  interpreters,  have  ren- 
dered the  word. 

21,  22.  /  have  performed  one  action  which  surpriseth  you  all. 
Moses  instituted  circumcision  amongst  you,  to  tew*  «wi*r*  *£ 
frmrtf  Swfitxgtrt.  At*  r#vr«  AdUrag  M*xip  CfUt  rtpt  wgpmw  E.  T. 
/  have  done  one  work,  and  ye  all  marvel.  Moses,  therefore, 
gave  unto  you  circumcision.  I  have,  with  The.  who  is  followed 
by  some  of  our  best  critics,  joined  it*  r*w%  to  the  end  of  verse  21. 
Nothing  can  be  more  incongruously  connected  than  the  words 
are  in  the  Eng.  and  most  other  modern  translations ;  where  our 
Lord's  performing  a  miracle  is  represented  as  the  cause  why 
Moses  gave  them  circumcision.  It  19  justly  observed  by  Be. 
(though  he  has  followed  a  different  method  in  translating)  that 
if  lict  mm  be  construed  with  &«*p*£irf,  which  makes  an  altera- 
tion only  on  the  pointing,  we  have  an  example  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  arrangement  with  the  same  verb.  Mr.  vi.  6.  «0*v- 
fi«£f  iim  *v  mmrum  ctvrm  ;  he  wondered  at  their  unbelief.  Dif- 
ferent methods  have  been  adopted  by  translators,  which,  in  my 
judgment)  are  forced  and  unnatural.  The  method  here  followed, 
Is  that  taken  by  Dod.  Wes.  Wy.  and  Wor. 

22.  Circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.  The  precept  of  circumci- 
sion required  that  every  male  child  should  be  circumcised  the 
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eighth  day  from  his  birth.  Gen.  xvii.  10,  &c.  Lev.  xii.  3. 
Though  the  eighth  day  happened  to  be  the  Sabbath,  this  ceremo- 
ny was  not  deferred ;  and  the  law  of  circumcision  vacated  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  v 

23.  Because  I  have,  on  the  sabbath,  cured  a  man  whose  whole 
body  was  disabled  ?  en  iA»t  tuS-prrof  iytn  tmnr*,  a  t*&*t*  ; 
E.  T.  Because  I  have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole,  on  the  sab- 
bath day  ?  Dod.  Thai  I  have  cured  a  man  entirely,  on  the  sab. 

.  bath  ?  This  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  E.  T.  which  with 

most  other  versions  denotes  only  the  completeness  of  the  cure. 

All  that  they  say,  might  have  been  said  with  propriety,  if  no 

more  than  a  finger  or  a  toe  had  been  affected.     Whereas  the 

words  iXat  «»$f«*w  ityt*  aroint  plainly  intimate  that  it  was  not  a 

single  member  only,  but  the  whole  body  that  was  cured.    Beau. 

seems  to  be  the  first  modern  interpreter  who  had  fully  expressed 

the  sense.     De  ce  gu'un  jour  de  s abb  at,  fai  guiri  un  homme 

qui  etoit  incommodS  dans  tout  son  corps.     Our  Lord  doubtless 

alludes  to  the  cure  wrought  at  Bethesda,  on  the  man  who  had 

been  eight  and  thirty  years  in  distress.   I  have  changed  the  word 

diseased,  which  was  perhaps  too  strong,  for  disabled,  which  is 

more  conformable  to  what  we  learn  from  ch.  v.  5,  &c. 

i 

24.  Judge  not  from  personal  regards,  put  %fntr%  ntr'  «i£i*. 
E.  T.  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.  This  phrase  is 
ambiguous.  It  may  mean  either  the  external  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  the  dignity  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  but  more  rea- 
dily conveys  to  our  thoughts  the  former,  than  the  latter  of  these 
significations.  Whereas  n/"«  answers  to  the  La.  fades,  and  is 
equivalent  to  *£•«**■»»,  face,  or  person.  It  occurs  only  in  two 
other  places  of  the  N.  T.  ch.  xi.  44.  and  Rev.  i.  16.  In  the  one 
it  is  rendered  face;  in  the  other,  countenance.  It  is  often  found 
in  the  Sep.  in  the  same  acceptation.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  this  precept  is  of  the  same  import  with  those  which  enjoin 
strict  impartiality  between  the  parties,  or  to  have  no  respect  of 
persons  in  judgment.  The  application  of  the  precept  is  pretty 
obvious  from  the  occasion  of  it.  If  they  had  been  strictly  im- 
partial and  equitable,  they  would  have  seen  that  they  could  not 
vindicate  Moses  for  enjoining  sucl>  a  violation  of  the  Sabbatical 
rest  as  was  occasioned  by  circumcising,  whilst  they  condemned 
Jesus  for  his  miraculous  cures,  which  required  less  labour,  and 
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were  not  less  evidently  calculated  for  promoting  a  good  end* 
Nay,  they  conld  not  excuse  themselves  for  the  one  practice,  if 
Jesus  was  blameable  for  the  other. 

26.  That  this  is  the  Messiah,  on  ur<&>  wn  «A*9w$  0  X*i$-<&-.  E. 
T.  That  this  is  the  very  Christ.  The  word  *fcg4*$  is  wanting  in 
many  MSS. ;  amongst  which  are  the  Cam  and  others  of  note. 
It  19  not  in  the  Com.  and  some  other  early  editions ;  nor  has  it 
been  read  by  some  of  the  primitive  writers.  There  is  no  word 
answering  to  it  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  Sax.  and  Ara.  versions. 
The  Sy.  and  the  Etb.  have  each  a  word  corresponding  to  it ;  but 
as  they  have  none  answering  to  the  word  «**&*,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  verse  (for  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  so  gene, 
ral  a  consent  of  MSS.  fathers,  and  versions),  there  is  some  ground 
to  suspect  a  transposition.  On  the  whole,  considering  also  that 
the  word  is  unnecessary,  and,  in  this  place,  rather  unsuitable  to 
the  ordiuary  style  of  the  writer,  I  thought  it  better  to  omit  it. 

28.  Do  ye  know  both  who  and  whence  I  am  ?  Km/is  etictrt,  *J 
•iictn  ?r*4tt  Htu.  E.  T.  Ye  both  know  me9  and  ye  know  whence 
I  am*  As  the  words  are  plainly  capable  of  being  read  as  an  in- 
terrogation, it  is,  in  every  respect,  most  elligible  to  trauslate 
them  so  in  this  place.  In  the  way  they  are  commonly  rendered, 
they  contain  a  direct  contradiction  to  what  our  Lord  says,  ch,. 
TiiL  14.  19.  Nor  does  it  satisfy,  that  both  may  be  true  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  since  these  different  senses  do  not  appear  from  the 
context.  Nay,  in  effect,  he  contradicts  them  in  the  same  breath  ; 
inasmuch  as  he  tells  the  people,  that  they  know  not  him  who 
sent  him.  When  they  said,  We  know  whence  this  man  .is,  the 
same  thing  was  evidently  meant  as  when  they  said,  ch.  vi.  42.  Is 
not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know  ?  Now,  our  Lord  tells  tb*m  plainly,  that  they  do  not 
know  his  father,  and)  consequently,  cannot  tell  whence  (that  is, 
of  what  parentage)  he  is.  Dod.  Wes.  Wy.  render  the  words 
here  interrogatively. 

9  He  is  true  who  sent  me,  ertr  «a^i#<$-  i  t*/*^**  /*»•  There  is 
generally  observed  in  the  N.  T.  a  distinction  between  <o*6m  and 
***»'»&>,  when  applied  to  persons ;  the  former  answers  to  the  La. 
verax,  the  latter  to  verus ;  the  one  means  observant  of  truth, 
the  other  genuine.  The  words,  therefore,  are  thought  by  Gro~ 
VOL.   iv.  54  • 
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tius,  not  Improbably,  to  suggest  that  the  genuine  father  of  jeans, 
«^n^*  *vr*  rorg,  was  he  who  sent  him  ;  the  other,  whom  they 
knew  was  only  Mff£*p«f&',  supposed  to  be  his  father.  Others 
think,  that  as  the  true  God,  in  contradistinction  to  the  false  Gods 
of  the  nations,  is  sometimes,  in  the  sacred  books,  called  d  «*«• 
$»&  ©1*5,  the  epithet  aA90ff3Ms  here  employed  to  hint,  to  the  at- 
tentive and  intelligent  hearers,  that  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
alone  is  eminently  denominated  TRUE,  is  he  who  sent  him.  la 
either  case,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  our  Saviour's  inten- 
tion to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  intelli- 
gible to  all.  His  own  disciples  he  brought,  by  little  and  little, 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  his  doctrine.  The  spiritual,  like  the 
natural,  day  advances  gradually.  Now  the  translator  ought,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to  adopt  the  views  of  his  author. 

32.  The  chief  priests,  <*  «f  x«f«f.  Yul.  Principes.  In  con- 
formity to  this  version,  two  MSS.  of  little  account,  read  *ex*V** 
The  Sax.  version  follows  the  Vul. 

33.  Jesus y  therefore,  said,  n*n  &  cumi*  d  I*n*.  £.  T.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them.  So  great  a  number  of  MSS.  editions,  ver- 
sions, fathers,  and  critics,  reject  «vr««  in  this  place,  as  leave  no 
reasonable  ground  to  think,  that  it  has  origiualy  belonged  to  it. 
When  we  consider  also  the  scope  of  the  passage,  we  find  it  would 
be  improper ;  for  this  discourse  must  certainly  have  been  direct* 
ed,  not  to  the  officers  of  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  people. 

35.  Will  he  go  to  the  dispersed  Oreeks  .*  /u»  «f  **?  )uwcm 
riff  'Eaa^«»  /tuAA»  **«f rw 0-£«j ;  Yul.  Numquid  in  disper  sionem 
Gentium  iturus  est  ?  Be.  Num  ad  eos  qui  disper  si  sunt  inter 
Grcecos  profecturus  est?  After  him  E.  T.  Will  he  go  unto  the 
dispersed  among  the  Gentiles?  It  is  a  manifest  stretch  to  ren- 
der the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  those  dispersed  among  the 
Greeks  ;  but  if  this  were  allowable,  the  very  next  clause,  and 
teach  the  Greeks  ?  excludes  it,  for  it  is  to  them  surely  he  goes 
whom  he  intends  to  teach.  That  'fetopc;  is  ever  used  in  the  N. 
T.  for  Hellenist  Jews,  I  have  seen  no  evidence,  and  am  therefore 
now  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  version  which  the  words  will 
bear. 

38.  He  who  helieveth  on  mei  as  Scripture  sailhy  shall  prove 
tt  cistern  whence  rivers  of  living  water  shall  flow,  •  wirtvm  hs 
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{*rr<&'.  E.  T.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  wader.  As  commenta* 
tors  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  the  portion  of  Scripture  here  refer, 
red  to,  some  haye  joined  **$**  hv**  n  y;«09  to  the  clause  i  irtrtvm 
§n  tfu9  which  immediately  precedes,  and  thus  rendered  the  words, 
He  who  believeth  on  me  so  as  the  Scripture  hath  commanded y 
making  the  latter  clause  serve  to  qualify  the  former,  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  not  exery  sort  of  believer  is  meant,  but  he 
whose  belief  is  of  such  a  particular  kind.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  find  any  tnntuuation  in  Scripture,  that  there  are,  or  can  be, 
different  ways  of  believing.  Belief  may  indeed  have  very  diffe- 
rent objects.  But  as  to  the  act  of  the  mind  called  believing,  it 
is  always  mentioned  in  holy  writ  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
seeing,  hearing,  understanding,  and  remembering,  are  mentioned. 
Nor  does  there  appear  the  least  suspicion  in  the  writer,  that  any 
one  of  these  should  be  misunderstood  by  the  reader  more  than  any 
other.  The  above  mentioned  is  one  of  those  criticisms  which 
spring  entirely  from  controversial  theology :  for,  if  there  had 
not  been  previously  different  definitions  of  faith  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent parties  of  Christians,  such  a  manner  of  interpreting  the. 
words  had  never  been  devised.  Doubtless,  therefore,  **&*$  writ 
*  y?«P«9  is  to  be  explained  in  the  usual  way,  as  referring  to  some 
scriptural  promise  or  prediction,  of  which  what  is  here  told 
would  prove  the  accomplishment.  Houbigant  thinks  that  the 
passage  alluded  to  is  in  one  of  Balaam's  prophecies.  Num.  xxiv, 
7.  which  he  translates  in  this  manner :  De  prcecordiis  ejus  aqum 
manobunt.  He  says  some  plausible. things  in  support  of  his  opi* 
nion,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  examine  here. 
1  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  by  such  phrases  as 
kaA*  Hint  n  yf«$9i  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  is  not  always 
referred  to,  but  the  scope  of  different  passages  is  given. 

39.  The  spirit  was  not  yet  [given],  **•«  yxp  *v  mtvpt*  myut.  E. 
T.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given.  Vul.  Nondum  cnim  t 
erat  spiritns  dolus.  'Ayut  is  wanting  in  several  MSS.  Origen, 
Cyril,  Hesychius,  and  Nonnus,  seem  not  to  have  read  it  There 
is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  Cop.  Sax.  and  Arm. 
versions.  It  is  rejected  also  by  some  of  the  best  modern  critics. 
Though  there  is  no  word  forgiven  in  the  common  Or.  it  is  in  the 
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Vat.  MS.  the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.  and  the  Sax.  It  seems  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  The  evidence  in  its  favour 
would  otherwise  be  insufficient. 

43.  The  people  were  divided,  rxtrpM  it  ru  *tf&  ryntr:     Diss. 
X.  P.  III.  %  2. 
48.  Of  the  Pharisees.     Diss.  IX.  P.  IV.  §  6. 

52.  Search,  %ftw*m.  Vul.  Scrutari  Scripturas.  The  only 
voucher  for  this  variation  is  the  Cam.  MS.  which  adds  t**  y$«- 
$«*.     No  version  whatever  favours  it. 

2  That  prophets  arise  not  out  of  Galilee,  in  xptfrrns  tx  rm  r«- 
XtXcttcm  y%  vynyterm.     E.  T.  For  out  of  Galilee  ariseih  no  pro- 
phet.    A  great  number  of  MSS.  read  tynetrxt,  and  several  ver- 
sions, the  Vul.  both  the  Sy.  the  Goth,  and  the  Sax.  render  the 
words  in  such  a  manner  as  though  they  had  read  so.     Nonnus 
also  says  tyeietrcu.     But  we  cannot,  from  this,  conclude  with 
certainty  that  they  read  so : .  for  a  freedom  no  greater  than  the 
change  *of  the  tense  in  verbs,  must  be  sometimes  taken,  especially 
in  translating  a  writer  who  uses  the  tenses  with  such  peculiarity 
of  idiom  as  this  Evangelist.     It  is  enough  here,  that  it  appears 
to  have -been  the  .general  sense  of  interpreters,  that  the  verb  was 
to  be  understood  in  the  present.     Indeed,  most  of  the  modern 
translators,  and  among  the  rest  the  Eng.  have  in  this  followed 
the  ancient     It  has  not  a  little  puzzled  expositors  to  account 
for  so  general  an  assertion  from  the  leading  men  of  the  nation, 
since  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jonah  at  least  arose  out  of  Gali- 
lee.    On  this  article  I  observe,  first,  that  our  translators  have 
rendered  the  expression  more  absolute  than  they  were  warranted 
by  the  Gr.     It  is  there  literally,  A  prophet  ariseth  not.    They 
say,  No  prophet  ariseth.     There  is  a  real  difference  here.    The 
former,  in  common  speech,  denotes  no  more  than  that  it  is  not 
usual ;  the  latter,  that  it  never  happens.     I  have  rendered  it,  in 
my  opinion,  more  agreeably  to  the  sense,  and  more  suitably  to 
,  our  idiom  by  the  .plural  number.*    I  observe,  2dly,  That  men, 
when  their  passions  are  inflamed,  are  not  wont  to  be  accurate  in 
their  expressions,  or  distinct  in  recollecting,  on  the  sudden, 
-things  which  make  against  them.     This  expression  of  the  Phari- 
sees, therefore,  whom  prejudice,  pride,  and  envy  concurred  in 
blinding,  needs  not  appear  so  surprising  to  us.     The  expedient, 
to  which  Bishop  Pearce  and  others  have  recurred,  of  prefixing 
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the  article  to  *■*•<£*!■*,  without  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.  or 
of  a  quotation  from  any  ancient  author,  is,  of  all  resources,  the 
worst.  Here  it  would  hurt,  instead  of  mending,  the  reply. 
Admit  that  Jesus  had  been  but  a  prophet,  and  not  the  Messiah, 
was  there  no  crime,  or  was  there  no  danger,  in  forming  a  plan  to 
destroy  him  ?  By  such  a  correction  one  would  make  them  speak, 
as  if  it  were  their  opinion,  that  they  might  safely  take  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man,  even  though  a  prophet  of  God,  if  he  was  not 
the  Messiah.  The  reason  of  their  mentioning  a  prophet  was,  be. 
cause  our  Lord,  by  pretending  a  divine  commission,  had  classed 
himself  among  prophets,  and  therefore  had  given  reason  to  infer 
that,  if  he  was  not  a  prophet,  he  was  an  impostor,  and,  conse- 
quently, merited  the  fate  they  intended  for  him.  For  the  law, 
Deut.  xviii.  20.  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  prophet  who 
should  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  the  name  of  God,  which  he 
had  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  should  die.  Now,  they  had, 
on  their  hypothesis,  specious  ground  for  making  the  remark,  as 
it  served  to  vindicate  their  designs  against  his  life.  But  the 
whole  of  their  argument  is  marred  by  making  it  the  prophet;  for 
our  Lord  was  not  yet  understood  to  have  publicly  and  explicitly 
declared  himself  the  Messiah. 

53.  [Then  every  man  zvent. — See  the  note  immediately  fol. 
lowing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

i_ll.*|  The  first  eleven  verses  of  this,  with  the  concluding 
verse  of  the  former  chapter,  containing  the  story  t>f  the  adulte- 
ress, are  wanting  iu  a  great  number  of  MSS.  Origin,  Chr.  The. 
the  Gr.  catena,  though  containing  no  fewer  than  three  and  twen. 
ty  authors,  have  not  read  these  twelve  verses.  Euth.  a  commen- 
tator, so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  first  who  has  explain, 
ed  them.  At  the  same  time  he  assures  us,  in  his  commentary, 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  correct  copies.  They  were 
not  in  any  good  copy  of  either  of  the  Sy.  versions,  printed  or 
MS.  till  they  were  printed  in  the  Eng.  Polyglot,  from  a  MS.  of 
Aschbishop  Usher.  They  are  neither  in  the  Go.  nor  in  the  Cop. 
They  have  been  long  read  by  the  Greeks  in  their  churches,  are  in 
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most  of  the  MSS.  found  with  them  at  present ;  although  in  some 
of  them  they  are  marked  with  asterisks  or  daggers,  to  show  that 
they  are  considered  as  spurious.  If  they  be  an  interpolation, 
they  are  a  very  ancient  one,  having  been  found  in  some  copies 
before  Origen.  Some  have  represented  them  as  having  been  trans- 
cribed from  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
others  have  ascribed  them  to  Papias,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.  Many  of  the  best  critics  and  ex- 
positors of  opposite  sects  have  entertained  strong  suspicions  of 
them.  Such  are  Er.  OH  vet  an,  Cajetan,  Bucer,  Cal.  Be.  Gro. 
Ham.  L.  CI.  The  words  of  Be.  are  remarkable ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, transcribe  them.  a  Ad  me  quidem  quod  attinet,  non  dissi- 
"  mulo  mihi  merito  suspectum  esse  quod  veteres  illi  tanto  con. 
"  sensu  vel  rejecerunt,  vel  ignorarunt.  Deinde  quod  narrat  Je- 
44  sum  solum  fuis.se  relictum  cum  muliere  in  templo,  oescio  quant 
"  sit  probabile:  nee  satis  cohaeret  cum  eo  quod  mox,  id  est, 
"  versu  duodecimo,  dicitur,  eos  rursum  alloqnuhrs ;  et  quod 
"  scribit,  Jesum  digito  scripsisse  in  terra,  novum  mihi  et  inso- 
44  lens  videtur,  nee  possum  conjicere  quomodo  possit  satis  Com- 
u  mode  ezplicari.  Tanta  denique  lectionis  varietas  facit  ut  de 
4ctotius  istius  narrationis  fide  dubitem."  To  the  expositors 
above  mentioned,  I  might  almost  add  the  Jesuit  Maldonat  con- 
sidered in  his  critical  capacity,  though,  as  a  true  son  of  the 
church,  he  declares  himself  on  the  contrary  side.  For,  after 
fairly  deducing 'the  evidences,  which  are  urged  for  the  rejection 
of  this  story,  he  produces,  as  A  counterbalance,  the  single  autho- 
rity of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  appears  to  make  a  merit  of 
sacrificing  to  it  every  thing  that  might  be  urged  from  reason  on 
the  opposite  side.  "  Sed  haec  omnia,"  meaning  the  evidences  he 
had  given  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  passage,  "  minus  habent 
44  pouderis,  quam  una  auctoritas  ecclesiae,  quae  per  concilium 
44  Tridenttnum,  non  solum  libros  omnes  quos  nunc  habet  in  usu, 
44  sed  singulas  etiam  ejus  partes,  tanquam  canonicas  approbavit" 
But  in  this  implicit  deference  to  authority,  Maldonat  has  not 
preserved  an  uniform  consistency.  See  the  note  on  ch.  xxi.  22, 
23.  There  are  some  strong  internal  presumptions,  as  well  as 
external,  against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  They  who  de- 
sire to  enter  farther  into  the  question,  may  consult  Si.'s  Crit. 
Hist,  of  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  ch.  xiii.  and  Wet.  on  the  place. 
Let  them  also  read,  for  the  sake  of  impartiality,  Bishop  Pearce's 
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note  C,  on  Terse  11,  and  his  other  notes  and  remarks  on  thet 
whole  story ;  and  if  they  think  with  him,  that  all,  or  the  chief 
objections  made  by  Wet.  against  the  aathenticity  of  the  story  are 
fully  answered,  they  will  naturally  adopt  the  Bishop's  opinion. 

6.  Was  writing  with  his  finger  on  the  ground,  r*  StutrvXv 
ty(onpn  m  r*»  ytfl.  E.  T.  With  his  finger  wrote  upon  the  ground. 
as  though  he  heard  them  not.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  our  translators  have  deserted  the  common  Gr.  and  even 
the  La.  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  MSS.  a  good  number  of 
which,  and  some  of  the  early  editions,  after  yip  read  p*  *-{*r*-of8. 
puns ;  but  this  clause  is  not  in  any  translation,  that  I  hare  seen, 
of  an  earlier  date  than  Dio.'s.  Being,  besides,  quite  unnecessa- 
ry, I  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  common  editions  both  Gr. 
and  La. 

9.  They  hearing  that  withdrew,  it  tt,  axvrame  **t  v*»  m  <n~ 
»i  f  J«o*mk  tXiy%*wt,  «{iy;&orr«.  E.  T.  And  they  which  heard  it, 
being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out.  The  clause 
ntu  o9v  T9t  rtngtiirmit  t*sy%W*  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.  some 
of  the  best  editions,  and  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions. 

10.  And  seeing  none  but  the  woman,  **t  pah**  Stcurufuw;  *•*& 
nt  yvf*txa<.  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  Cam.  and  four  other 
MSS.  and  also  in  the  Vul.  Sy.  Sax.  Cop.  and  Arm.  versions. 
The  sense,  however,  seems  to  require  it. 

*  Hath  nobody  passed  sentence  en  thee  $  uhi*  ci  kmrt*fnti : 
E.  T.  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  t 

11.  Neither  do  I  pass  sentence  on  thee,  ah  tyv  n  %*ra*{it*. 
E.  T.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  The  Eog.  word  condemn  is 
used  with  so  great  latitude  of  signification  for  blaming,  disap- 
proving, as  well  as  passing  sentence  against;  that  I  thought  it 
better,  in  order  to  avoid  occasion  of  mistaking,  to  use  a  peri, 
phrasis  which  exactly  hits  the  meaning  of  the  Gr.  word  in  these 
two  verses. 

14.  My  testimony  ought  to  be  regarded,  because  1  iknow 
whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go,  AA*fo  trn  n  fugprvpia  p#a  en 
*t$*  *»£ff  «a$w,  *£  *v  6*aym.  It  has  been  suggested  (Bowyer's 
Conjectures)  that  the  conjunction  «r<  is  not,  in  this  passage, 
causal,  but  explanatory,  and  introduces  the  testimony  meant, 
My  record  is  true,  that  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  am 
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going.    But  though  on  is  often  employed  for  ushering  in  the 
subject,  it  does  not  suit  the  connection  to  render  it  so  here* 
Had  these  words,  /  know  whence  I  am,  fyc.  been  the  testimony 
to  which  the  Pharisees  alluded  in  the  preceding  verse,  where  they 
said,  Thou  testiflest  concerning  thyself,  &c.   I  should  admit  the 
justness  of  the  suggestion.     But  when  we  observe,  that  the  tes- 
timony, v.  12.  /  am  the  light  of  the  world,  &c.  which  occasion, 
ed  their  retort,  is  quite  different ;  we  must  be  sensible,  that  to 
render  the  words  in  the  way  suggested,  is  to  make  our  Lord's 
answer  foreign  from  the  purpose.  It  does  the  worse  here,  as  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  Jesus  used  these  words,  I  know 
whence  I  came,  &c.     If  so,  they  could  not  be  the  testimony  to 
which  the  Pharisees  alluded.    How,  then,  does  our  Lord's  argu- 
ment run,  on  the  common  interpretation  ?    In  this  manner, 
'  Though  it  holds  in  general,  that  a  man's  testimony  of  himself, 
'  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  is  not  to  be  regarded;  it  is, 
c  nevertheless,  where  other  testimony  cannot  be  had,  always  re- 
c  ceived,  and  has  that  regard  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
*  appear  to  entitle  it.    My  mission  is  a  transaction  between  God 
'  and  myself.     I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go;  or  all 
'  that  relates  to  the  nature  and  end  of  my  mission,  of  which  I  am 
<  conscious.    But  this  is  what  no  other  man  is :  I  can,  therefore, 
'  produce  no  human  testimony  but  my  own,  a  testimony  which 
'  will  not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  consider  how  strongly  it 
'  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  God.'     (See  v.  16,  17,  18.) 

15.  Ye  judge  from  passion,  bfun  xocrst  rt/t  a-a^xa  t^nm.  E. 
T.  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh.  X«;£,  in  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul,  the 
passions  and  appetites,  and  is,  in  this  meaning,  opposed  to  *w- 
mm,  which  denotes  the  superior  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience. 
Thus,  xaret  <r*{xx  *?fi*-«rf<v,  is  to  act  habitually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion  and  appetite.  Though,  from  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon version,  we  are  habituated  to  the  phrase  after  the  flesh,  to 
the  much  greater  number  it  conveys  no  distinct  meaning.  It 
only  suggests  something  which,  in  general,  is  bad.  Diss.  I.  P.  I. 
§  11.  N.  §  14.  N. 

20.  The  treasury,  Mr.  xii.  41.  N. 

24.  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ;  that  is,  impenitent,  hardened. 
It  may  also  denote,  that  they  should  die  suffering  the  punishment 
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of  their  sins.  In  this  explanation  it  conveys  a  prediction  of  the 
destruction  of  their  city  and  state,  in  which  it  is  not  improbable 
.that  some  of  our. Lord's  hearers  on  this  occasion,  afterwards 
perished* 

25.  The  same  thai  1  told  you  formerly,  tu»  «f#?*  «,  n  **<  **- 
A*  i>fuy.  The  £.  T.  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Even  the  same  thai 
I  said  unto  you  from  the  beginning ;  r*i  upx*  f°r  ****  Tvf  *W» 
is  entirely  hi  the  Gr.  idiom,  for  in  the  beginning,  formerly.  In 
this  way  it  is  used  by  the  Seventy,  Gen.  xiii.  4.  xliii.  18.  20. 
Dan.  viii.  1.     In  this  way  it  is  explained  by  Nonnus. 

H  *PX&  *•?€<»*  f 

In  this  way  also  it  is  rendered  in  the  M.  G.  «*-«  r*r  *p%n**  When 
we  have  such  authority  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  (the  best  of 
all  authorities  for  scriptural  use),  I  see  no  occasion  for  recourse 
to  profane  authors.  Misled  by  these,  Dod.  unites  the  passage 
with  the  following  words,  v.  26.  *?aa«  t%*  *■«£«  vfutf  x*Xtn  %m 
xpnen,  into  one  sentence,  thus  rendering  the  whole,  Truly,  be- 
cause I  am  speaking  to  you,  J  have  many  things  to  say  and 
judge  concerning  you,  in  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  discover 
any  meaning  or  coherence.  First,  we  have  no  answer  given  to 
the  question  put;  2dly,  we  have  things  introduced  as  cause  and 
effect,  which  seem  but  ill-fitted  to  stand  together  in  that  relation. 
Could  his  speaking  to  them  be  the  cause  of  his  having  many 
things  to  judge  concerning  them  ?  Vul.  Principium  qui  et  lo. 
quor  vobis.  For  the  qui  there  has  no  support  from  either  Gr. 
MSS.  or  ancient  versions.  Nay,  some  ancient  Lat.  MSS.  read 
quod, 

27.  That  he  meant  the  Father,  «r<  m  *#rtp*  cturotq  tXtya.  Vul. 
Quia  pair  em  ejus  dicebat  Deum.  The  Cam.  MS.  adds,  r«»  0«», 
which,  with  the  Sax.  version,  seem  to  be  in  this  place  the  only 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Vul. 

28.  Then  ye  shall  know  what  I  am,  r$rt  ywwSf  in  ty»  ti(u; 
£.  T.  Then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  he.  With  Gro.  I  under, 
stand  the  third  word  as  thus  divided,  i  n,  which  is  the  same  as 
«,  quid,  what.  In  this  way  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the 
question  put,  verse  25,  Who  art  thou  ?  It  has  this  advantage  also^ 
that  it  leaves  no  ellipsis  to  be  supplied  for  completing  the  sense ; 
and  the  connection  is  both  closer  and  clearer  than  in  the  common 
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version. L.  €1.  has  taken  this  method  la  rendering  the  words 
into  Fr.  Alors  vous  connoitrez  ce  que  je  suis.  P.  R.  and  Sa. 
though  translating  from  the  Vnl.  which  says,  quia  ego  *i*m,  go 
still  nearer  the  terms  of  the  question,  and  say,  qui  je  suit,  who 
I  am.  In  Eng.  the  An.  and  Hey.  follow  L.  'Cl.  as  I  also  tar* 
done.  In  this  way  the  full  import  of  the  words  is  given  with 
sufficient  clearness. 

33.  Some  made  answer ,  tianx^iBnntt  *vru.  E.  T.  They  answer' 
edhinu  The  whole  scope  of  the  place  shows,  that  it  was  not 
those  believers  to  whom  Jesus  had  addressed  himself  in  the  two 
preceding  verses,  who  are  here  represented  as  answering.  Bat 
such  expressions  as  tXsyw,  eartx{ikirx*,  are  sometimes  used  indefi- 
nitely, and  import  only  it  was  said,  it  was  answered.  What  fol- 
lows evinces  that  they  were  far  from  being  believers  who  made 
ihis  answer. 

38.  Ye  do  what  ye  have  learnt  from  your  father ',  vfu*f  «  • 
f«t«K«rf  ***£«•  r»  $r«T/J  opuw  mutrt*  E.  T.  Ye  do  that  which  ye 
have  seen  with  your  father.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of 
MSS.  some  of  them  of  note,  for  t«f«x«re,  we  read  nx&rttru  It 
was  so  read  by  Origen  and  Cyril.  It  is  followed  by  the  Etb. 
Cop.  Go.  and  second  Sy.  versions.  I  agree  with  Bishop  Pearce- 
in  thinking  this  reading  preferable  in  point  of  propriety.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  internal  evidence,  that  I 
have  adopted  the  correction,  otherwise  not  strongly  supported. 

*  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would  act  as  Abraham 
acted,  tt  nxf*  to  Apfxta+t.  trn,  r*  tpy*  ra  Afyetap,  $wnirt  «v.  Vul. 
Si  filii  Abrahm  estis,  opera  Abrahce  facite.  To  warrant  this 
version  the  original  should  be  Afy**(A  «re,  r«  t?y*  rs  A/9f«4p> 
mint.  Yet  there  is  no  MS.  which  reads  entirely  in  this  manner.  * 

43.  It  is  because  ye  cannot  bear  my  doctrine,  ♦«  *'  tvtmrSt 
tauten  x*y>  T»  *H*'*  E.  T.  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word* 
The  verb  mu/ttt  denotes  frequently  in  Scripture,  and  even  in  pro- 
fane authors,  not  barely  to  hear,  but  to  hear  patiently ;  conse- 
quently not  to  hear  often  means  not  to  bear.  The  Eng.  verb,  to 
hear,  has  sometimes,  I  acknowledge,  the  same  meaning,  but  more 
rarely:  and  in  consequence  of  the  uncommonness,  the  literal 
version  has  somewhat  of  an  ambiguous  appearance  which  the 
original  has  not.  The  An.  Hey.  and  Wor.  have  all  avoided  the 
ambiguity,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  manner. 
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44.  fa  was  q  »wros%<5r,  ttutnt  «t9t«*»»r#»f  *.  E.  T.  He 
mas  a  murderer*  The  conuaot  term  for  murderer  in  the  N.  T. 
i»  <p»r«i«.  I  hato  here  made  choice  of  a  less  usual  name,  not  from 
any  disposition  to  trace  etymologies,  but  because  I  think  it  is 
not  without  intention,  that  the  devil,  a  being  not  of  earthly  ex- 
traction, is  rather  called  *f4p*0xTO*f  than  fouvc,  as  marking, 
"With  greater  precision,  his  ancient  enpiity  to  the  human  race. 
When  the  name  murderer  is  applied  to  a  rational  being  of  a  spe- 
cies different  from  ours,  it  naturally  suggests  that  the  being  so 
denominated  is  a  destroyer  of  others  of  his  own  species.  As  this 
is  not  meant  here,  the  Evangelist's  term  is  peculiarly  apposite. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  sensible,  that  our  word  manslaughter 
means,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  such  killing  as  is  indeed  cri- 
minal, though,  not  so  atrocious  as  murder.  But  in  common  use 
it  is  not  so  limited.  Hey.  says,  to  the  same  purpose,  a  slayer 
iff  men. 

45.  Because  I  speak  the  truth,  ye  do  not  believe  me,  «n  n* 

•Ajtotv  Af?*9  «  jnrfvm  p«j*     Vul.  Si  veritatem  dico  non  credu 

* 

tis  mihi.  This  version,  one  would  almost  think,  must  have  ari- 
sen from  a  different  reading,  though  there  is  none  entirely  con- 
formable to  it  in  the  known  MSS.  and  versions.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  thought  an  objection  against  the  common  reading,  that  there 
is  something  like  exaggeration  in  the  sentiment.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  mau's  reason  for  not  believing  what  is  told  him, 
should  be  that  it  is  true?  That  this  should  be  his  known  or  ac- 
knowledged reason,  is  certainly  impossible.  To  think  or  per- 
ceive a  thing  to  be  true,  a.nd  to  believe  it/are  expressions  entire- 
ly synonymous.  In  this  way  explained,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth  of  the  matter  may,  never. 
.  theless,  be  the  real,  though,  with  regard  to  himself,  the  unknown, 
cause  of  his  unbelief.  A  man's  mind  may,  by  gross  errors,  and 
inveterate  prejudices,  be  so  alienated  from  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
that  the  silliest  paradoxes,  or  wildest  extravagancies,  in  opinion, 
shall  have  a  better  chance  of  gaining  his  assent,  than  truths 
almost  self-evident.  And  this  is  all  that,  in  strictness,  is  implied 
in  the  reproach. 

46.  Which  of  you  convictcth  me  ?  rt%  t  J  v/uw  t\ty%u  fu ;  <E. 
T.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  ?  The  word  convinceth  is  not  the 
proper  term  in  this  place.     It  relates  only  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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person  himself  about  whom  the  question  is.  Our  Lord  here,  la 
order  to  show  that  the  unbelief  of  his  hearers  had  no  reasonable 
excuse,  challenges  them  openly,  to  convict  him,  if  they  can,  in 
any  instance,  of  a  deviation  from  truth.  The  import  of  this  is, 
bring  evidence  of  such  a  deviation,  evince  it  to  the  world.  A 
man  may  be  convinced,  that  is  not  convicted.  Nay,  it  is  even 
possible  that  a  man  may  be  convicted,  who  is  not  convinced.  I 
am  astonished  that  Dod.  has  missed  observing  this  distinction. 
He  is  almost  the  only  modern  translator  into  Eng.  who  has 
missed  it. 

*  Of  falsehood^  *tfi  «t**frt*i.  E.  T.  Of  sin.  'Afutfrut  not 
only  signifies  «fit,  in  the  largest  acceptation,  but  error,  false- 
hood, a  departure  from  truth.  Its  being  contrasted  here  to  «A*. 
fo«,  fixes  it  to  this  sense.  It  immediately  follows.  And  if  I 
speak  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? 

51.  Shall  never  see  death,  £w»«tw  «  p*  itagm  t«  w  *u*«. 
Hey.  Shall  not  die  for  ever.  This  is  at  least  a  very  unusual  ex- 
pression. If  not  for  ever  do  not  here  mean,  never  ^  it  would  not 
be  easy,  from  the  known  laws  of  the  language,  to  assign  its  pre- 
cise meaning.  But  the  sense,  say  they,  is?  He  shall  not  perish 
eternally.  He  shall  not  suffer  eternal  death.  I  admit  that  this 
is  the  meaning  which  our  Lord  had  to  the  expression  which  he 
then  used.  But  this  meaning  is  as  clearly  conveyed  in  the  E.  T. 
as  in  the  Greek  original.  Now,  if  we  could  make  the  expression 
clearer  in  Eng.  than  it  is  in  the  Gr.  we  ought  not,  in  the  present 
case,  to  do  it ;  because  we  cannot  do  it,  without  hurting  the 
scope  of  the  writer  in  recording  this  dialogue,  which  shows  the 
manner  wherein  our  Lord,  whilst  he  taught  his  faithful  follow. 
ers,  was  misunderstood  by  his  enemies.  The  probability,  nay, 
even  the  possibility,  of  some  of  their  mistakes  will  be  destroy, 
ed,  if  his  expressions  be  totally  divested  of  their  darkness,  or 
even  ambiguity.  Our  Lord  spoke,  doubtless,  of  eternal  death, 
when  he  said,  Swictroi  a  fm  SiA>pv><my  but,  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  understood  by  most  of  his  hearers  as  speaking  of  natural 
death;  the  words  then  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  this  interpre- 
tation. He  perceived  their  mistake,  but  did  not  think  pro. 
per  to  make  any  change  on  his  language.  The  only  equivo- 
cal word  here  is  £*?«t«$,  death.  E««  t#p  «**»«,  with  a  negative 
particle,  when  the  sense  is  not  confined  by  the  verb,  has  invaria- 
bly the  same  meaning,  which  is  never*    See  Mt.  xxi.  19.  Mr. 
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iii.  20.  J,  iv.  14  x.  28.  xiii.  &  1  Cor.  viii.  13.  I  said,  when  the 
sense  is  not  confined  by  the  verb,  because  when  the  verb  implies 
duration,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  different;  for  it  then  de- 
notes  not  always,  not  perpetually.  We  have  an  example  in  this 
chapter,  vets©  35.  o  h  isx®*  a  puna  if  t»  mux,  as  rot  cum*.  Nozb 
'the  slave  abideth  not  in  the  family  perpetually*  These  two,  ne- 
ver, and  not  perpetually,  are  the  only  acceptations  in  Scrip* 
ture  I  have  discovered  of  the  phrase.  Now  it  cannot  be  the 
latter  of  these  that  has  been  meant  by  Hey. ;  and  if  the  for. 
mer,  he  has  not  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  an  expression,  ch. 
ix.  32.  N. 

55.  Speak  falsely.    Diss.  III.  $  24. 

56.  Longed  to  see  my  day,  iryxZMcurecro  \m  tin  rp  n  pi  pea  rnt 
qup .     £.  T.  Rejoiced  to  see  my  day.     The  words  U*  j3«,  imme- 
diately following  vyaMsuom,  show  that  it  cannot  mean  here  r*. 
joiced,  but  desired  earnestly,  wished,' longed.    It  is  so  render- 
ed by  the  Sy.  mco.     Nonnns,  to  the  same  purpose, 

*Hfutp  iftn  *-$Xvev%T*f  tint  iftuXXtr*  Svfju*. 

The  Vul.  Er.  and  Zu.  say  exultavit,  but  both  Cas.  and  Be.  ges- 
tivit.  L.  CI.  Bean,  and  almost  all  the  late  Eng.  interpreters ; 
nay,  and  even  the  most  eminent  Fr.  translators  from  the  Vul.  as 
P.  R.  6a.  and  Si.  follow  in  this  the  interpretation  of  Be.  and 
Cas. 

3  He  saw.    His  faith  was  equivalent  to  seeing. 

57.  And  thou  hast  seen  Abraham  ?  *J  AGpucp.  iapetxw; ;  E.  T. 
And  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  f  The  form  I  have  given  to  the  in. 
terrogation  which  is  still  retained,  is  more  expressive  of  the  de. 
risive  manner  in  which  the  question  seems  to  have  been  put.  Mt. 
xxvii.  11.  with  the *N. 

58.  Before  Abraham  was  born,  1  am.  *f  u  A/9f 4«jtt  yn  *  <r$*/,  tyu 
Hfu.  E.  T.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  I  have  followed  here  the 
version  of  Er.  which  is  close  both  to  the  sense  and  to  the  letter: 
Aniequam  Abraham  nasceretur,  ego  sum.  Dio.  renders  the 
words  in  the  same  way  in  Italian :  Avanti  che  Abraam  fosse  nolo, 
to  sono.  Dod.  Hey.  and  Wy.  translate  in  Eng.  in  the  same  man. 
ner/  Zy*  Hfu  may  indeed  be  rendered  I  was.  The  present,  for 
the  imperfect,  or  even  for  the  preterperfect,  is  no  unusual  figure 
with  this  writer.     However,  as  an  uninterrupted  duration  from 
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the  time  spoken  of  to  the  tine  then  present,  seema  to  have  been 
suggested,  I  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  common  method. 

59.  The  E.  T.  adds,  and  so  passed  by.  In  the  common  Greek 
we  hare  *£  itaprysf  vVa*.  But  these  words  are  not  in  the  Cam. 
MS.  nor  in  some  of  the  early  editions.  There  is  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  them  in  the  Sy.  Vnl.  or  Sax.  versions.  Cas.  and  Lu. 
have  them  not.  Be.  considers  both  this,  and  the  clause  imme- 
diately preceding,  to  wit,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
which  is  also  wanting  in  the  Vul.  Arm,  and  Sax.  versions,  as  mere 
interpolations.  He  has,  nevertheless,  retained  them  in  his  trans, 
lation.  They  are  rejected  by  Gro.  and  Mill.  It  may  be  said 
that  one  of  these  clauses  at  least  (if  not  both)  adds  nothing  to 
the  sense:  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  copied 
from  other  Gospels. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

r 

%  Who  sinned;  this  man,  or  his  parents ,  that  he  was  born 
blind,?  Diss.  VI.  P.II.  h  19. 

7.  Wash  thine  eyes  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  uyfmd  cgc  nr  »Aipt- 
/M;«f  to  Xf*Mpt.     E.  T.  Wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.    There 
are  two  words  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  sense  of  washing 
or  bathing;  yet  they  are  not  synonymous,  though  we  have  not 
terms  which  correspond  so  exactly  as  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  them.    The  words  are  im-th*  and  Xtten.    The  former, 
Mrr«f,  or  rather  um-trS-cu  (for  the  middle  voice  is  more  used), 
denotes  to  wash  or  batne  a  part  only  of  the  body ;  the  latter, 
Aw**,  is  to  wash  or  bathe  the  whole  body.     This  difference,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  uniformly  observed  in  the  N.  T.    Thus,  Mt  vi. 
17.  r#  ir/to-MSw  cy  tnj/m  xv.  2.  u  wrrwrm  rtm  %«t*L  **r*».     And 
in  this  Gospel  the  distinction  is  expressly  marked,  ch.  xiii. 
10.  •  XiXufm^  s  %j>*u»  t%*  n  th$  nimt  vi^rfef,  where  the 
participle  Xtkqw®*  is  used  ef  him  whose  whole  body  is  washed ; 
and  the  verb  tr}*?***  is  joined  with  r«  *»j«c.    That  the  verb 
Xkua  is  commonly  used  in  the  manner  mentioned,  see  Acts,  ix. 
37.  Heb.  x.  23.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  Rev.  i.  5.     In  all  which,  whether 
the  words  be  used  literally  or  metaphorically,  the  complete 
cleansing  of  the  body  or  person  is  meant.  There  it  only  one  pas- 
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sage  about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt.  It  is  in  Acts,  xvi.  33. 
where  the  jailor,  npon  his  conversion  by  Paul  and  Silas,  pri- 
soners committed  to  his  custody,  is  said  in  the  E.  T.  to  hare 
washed  their  stripes.  The  verb  is  iter*.  But  let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that  this  is  not  an  accurate  version  of  theGr.  phrase  tktunv  «*r* 
owir  *-A«y*F,  which,  in  my  opinion,  taplies  bathing  the  whole  body, 
for  the  sake  both  of  cleaning  their  wounds,  and  administering 
some  relief  to  their  persons.  The  accusative  to  the  active  verb 
ttes-ft  \s  evidently  r*  «-«p*r«  understood.  The  full  expression  is 
tXwt  ret  Wfiara  ecvrm  evx*  rm  Trtfyw.  The  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  is  well  observed  in  the  Sep.  The  word  wash, 
in  Eng.  when  used  as  a  neuter  verb,  without  a  regimen,  is  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  understood  to  relate  to  the  whole  body. 
The  word  v<^«<  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sacred  author 
meant  only  a  part.  That  the  part  meant  is  the  eyes,  is  manifest 
from  the  context.  Not  to  supply  them,  therefore,  in  Eng.  is  in 
effect  to  alter  the  sense.  Nonnus,  agreeably  to  this  exposition, 
says  tiTtt  tt*  pd®*.  And  when  the  man  himself  relates  to  (he 
people,  verse  11,  how  he  had  been  cured,  Nonnus  thus  expresses 
this  circumstance : 

And  afterwards,  verse  15,  to  the  Pharisees  he  says,  \leeri  *m- 

>*9  ttn^M.     Mr.  vii.  3,  4.  N. 

» 

8.  They  who  had  before  seen  him  blind,  it  &*fvm$  avtov  r« 
*?*rcf#»  \r$  n^A©-  n».  Vul.  Qui  riderunt  eum.prius  quia  men- 
dicus  erat.  Conformable  to  this  are  the  Al.  Cam.  and  several 
other  M9S.  which,  instead  of  tv^a©-,  rend  w^cwm*.  Most  of 
the  ancient  versions  agree  in  this  with  the  Vul.  It  makes  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  story. 

9.  Others,  He  is  like  him,  uXKm  A,  vri  V"'^  *****  w».  Vul. 
Alii  aid  em,  Nequaqudm,  sed  similis  est  ei.  In  conformity  to 
this,  four  MSS.  instead  of  '«ri  read  *#i  *aa'.  The  Sy.  and  some 
other  versions  agree  also  with  the  Vul. 

16.  2%ir(**  n»  n  twrm.     Diss.  IX.  P.  HI.  §  2. 

17.  What  sayest  thou  of  him  for  giving  thee  sight  ?  Zv  n  a.*- 
ym  Jftgi  mvth,  '*rt  «Mi{t  m  rm  6$6**p&i ;  E.  T.  What  sayest  thou 
of  him,  thai  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes  ?  Vul.  Tu  quid  dicis  de 
ilia  qui  aperuU  oculos  tuos  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  La*  tran?.. 
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lator  has  read  '««  for  '•«.  It  suits  the  sense  very  well,  but  has 
no  support  from  MSS.  versions,  or  ancient  authors.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  unexceptionable ;  but  the  expression  in  the  E.*T< 
does  not  convey  the  meaning  so  distinctly  as  could  be  wished. 
The  sense  is  well  expressed  by  Ham.  in  his  paraphrase.  a  What 
u  opinion  of  him  hath  this  work  of  power  and  mercy  to  thee, 
"  wrought  in  thee  ?" 

22.  Should  be  expelled  the  synagogue,  marocvt*y*Y&'  ytn/rm. 
This  corresponds,  in  their  discipline,  to  what  we  call  excommu- 
nication. 

24.  Give  glory  to  God,  Ao$  ie£en  r*  6w,  This  does  not 
mean,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  '  Give  Gdd  the  praise  for  thy 
'  cure.'  The  import  is, '  Glorify  God  by  confessing  ingenuously 
'  the  truth.'  This  expression  shows  that  they  believed,  or  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  he  had  told  them  lies,  and  that  they  want, 
ed  to  extort  a  confession  from  him.  It  was  the  expression  used 
by  Joshua,  ch.  vii.  18,  19.  to  Achan,  when  he  would  induce  htm 
to  confess  his  guilt  in  relation  to  the  accursed  thing.  It  was 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  judges,  for  adjuring  those  accused  or 
suspected  of  crimes  to  acknowledge  the  truth  as  in  the  sight  of 
God.  What  follows  entirely  suits  this  sense.  Their  speech  is 
to  this  effect :  '  You  cannot  impose  upon  us  by  this  incredible 
c  story.  We  know  that  the  man  you  speak  of,  who  openly  pro. 
'  fanes  the  Sabbath,  is  a  transgressor,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
'  authority  or  commission  from  God :  It  will,  therefore,  be  the 
'  wisest  thing  you  can  do,  to  confess  the  truth  honestly,  as  thereby 
'  you  will  give  glory  to  God.'  It  would  appear  from  their  tarn- 
pering  so  much  with  this  man,  that  they  hoped  by  his  means. to 
defect  some  fraud  or  collusion,  by  the  use  of  which  bur  Lord  had 
procured  so  extraordinary  a  fame  for  working  miracles.  But 
being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  htm,  they  were  so 
incensed  that  they  resolved  immediately  to  excommunicate  him. 

27.  Did  ye  not  hear?  *£  *x  nxxr*rt;  E.  T.  And  ye  did  not 
hear.  Vul.  Et  audistis.  This  translator  has  read  *£  «x*r«rt ; 
a  reading  which  has  no  support  from  antiquity,  except  the  Sax. 
version.  I  think  the  clause  ought  to  be  read  as  a  question,  a 
manner  frequent  in  this  Gospel.  If  it  be  rendered  in  the  com. 
mon  way,  it  must  mean,  '  Ye  did  not  mind  what  was  told  you.' 
If  so,  the  verb  *xx*i  is  used  twice  in  the  same  verse  in  senses  to- 
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tally  different.  Such  an  interpretation  as  supposes  this,  unless 
iv hen  a  paronomasia  is  evidently  intended,  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  much, as  possible. 

32.  Never  was  it  heard  before,  t*  r»  *i*t<&*  u%  tpt&rb*  A*' 
tcim®*,  or  m  ry  *w»^,  is  a  literal  version  frequently  occurring 
in  the  Sep.  of  the  Heb.  word  oVyfO  in  like  manner  as  ««  r«»  eum* 
»*,  or  f«f  xh  *j#f/&'  is  of  oVyV  The  former  strictly  means  from 
eternity,  the  latter  t»  eternity.  In  this  sense  they  are  applied 
to  God,  Ps.  xc.  %  But  in  popular  language,  the  former  often 
denotes  no  more  than  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  even 
from  very  early  times  ;  and  *'<  r*  «/«?«  does  not  always  mean  to 
eternity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  That  the  use  is  nearly 
the  same  in  pagan  writers,  has  been  very  well  shown  by  Wet.  The 
meaning  of  neither  phrase,  when  accompanied  with  a  negative, 
admits  much  variation.  The  one  is  antehac  nunquam,  never  be* 
fore;  the  other  nunquam  dehinc,  never  after.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  an  exception  was  taken  notice  of,  on  ch.  viii.  51.  Such 
an  interpretation  as  from  the  age,  which  some  have  proposed, 
conveys  no  meaniog  where  no  particular  age  has  been  spoken  of. 
Nor  is  there  any  age  of  the  world,  that  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture,  as  the  age,  by  way  of  eminence.  But 
a  great  deal  of  the  reasoning  used  in  criticism,  especially  scrip, 
tural  criticism,  is  merely  hypothetical. 

34.  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach 
us  ?  .This  reproach  proceeded  from  the  same  general  principle 
from  which  the  question  of  the  disciples,  verse  2.  arose. 


CHAPTER  X. 

£.  The  shepherd  always  entereth  by  the  door,  i  it  Hrtpyptu- 
i®*  iitt  tk  $v£*f)  irctfufl  trt  tan  fcp&eerm.  £.  T.  He  that  entereth 
in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  This  mode  of  speak, 
ing  with  us  conveys  the  notion,  that  the  shepherd  is  the  only 
person  who  enters  by  the  door ;  yet  the  owner,  the  door-keeper, 
and  the  sheep  themselves,  also  enter  the  same  way.  The  original 
expression  is  manifestly  intended  to  denote  the  constant,  not  the 
peculiar  use  which  the  shepherd  makes  of  the  door,  as  opposed 
to  the  constant  use  of  thieves  and  robbers  to  force  their  entrance, 
vol.  iv.  57 
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by  breaking  or  elimbiog  oyer  the  fence.  The  comparison  is  made 
not  to  the  folds  used  by  the  common  people  in  remote, parts  of 
the  country,  but  to  those  belonging  to  the  rich  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  populous  city,  where  the  walls  and  other  fences  need 
to  be  stronger,  and  the  entrance  more  carefully  kept,  on  account 
of  the  greater  danger  from-  thieves. 

8.  All  who  have  entered  in  another  manner*  wants  'or*  xp 
fp*  «Afev.     E.  T.  All  that  ever  came  before  me.     But  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  of  reading  on  this  passage.     The  words 
*?•  fpv,  on  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  entirely  depends, 
are  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  ancient,  and  in  a  very  great 
number  of  other  MSS.     There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  them 
in  the  Vul.  which  says  simply,  Omncs  quotquot  venerunt.     The 
first  Sy.  in  like  manner,  has  them  not:  the  second  Sy.  has  an  ex. 
pression  answering  to  them  ;  but  it  is  marked,  as  spurious,  with, 
an  asterisk.     Neither  the  Go.  nor  the  Sax.  has  them.     They  are 
wanting  in  the  Com.  and  some  other  early  editions*     Most  of 
the  ancient  expositors  appear  not  to  have  read  them.     Some, 
however,  have.     Among  these  is  Nonnus,  who  says,  x*m*  oru 
*&?<&'  iMhf.    This  is  the  state  of  the  external  evidence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  words  in  question.     And  if  it  be  found  such  as  to 
leave  the  mind  in  suspense  about  their  authenticity,  the  internal 
evidence  against  them  does,  in  my  opinion,  tarn  the  scale.  When 
our  Lord,  in  explaining  his  public  character,  uses  a  comparison 
introduced  by  the  words  /  am,  it  is  always  his  manner  to  suit 
what  he  next  says  of  himself,  to  that,  whatever  it  be,  he  has 
chosen  to  be  represented  by.     Of  this  we  have  several  examples 
in  this  Gospel.     Thus,  when  he  says,  ch.  vi.  51.  I  am  the  living 
dread  which  descended  from  heaven,  it  is  immediately  added, 
Whoso  eateth  of  this  dread— This  perfectly  suits  the  comparison 
adopted ;  for  bread  is  baked  to  be  eaten.     Again,  ch.  xiv.  6. 1 
am  the  ts>ay,  and  the  truth,  and  the  Ufe  ;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me  [who  am  the  way].     Again,  ch.  xv.  1.  / 
am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  vine-dresser.     It  is  add. 
ed,  Every  barren  branch  in  me  [the  vine"]  he  loppeth  off.     To 
come  to  the  context,  verse  11.  1  am  the  good  shepherd;  it  fol- 
lows, the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  and,  last- 
ly, verse  9.  /  am  the  door  ;  such  as  enter  by  me  [the  door*]  shall 
be  safe.— Now  to  this  manner,  so  uniformly  observed,  the 
words  under  examination  cannot  be  reconciled.    I  am  the  door, 
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*ll  fftof  «cer  came  6<rfore  me,  *?«  p«,  that  is,  before  I  the  door 
came.  But  do  we  ever  speak  of  a  door's  coming  to  any  place  i 
This  is  so  far  from  illustrating  the  meaning,  that  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  any  meaning,  and  therefore  leads  the  mind  to  devise 
some  other  image  which  may  suit  the  words  here  used.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  that  employed,  verse  11.  where  our  Lord  calls  himself 
the  shepherd.  m  But  by  no  rule  of  interpretation  can  we  borrow 
light  from  a  circumstance  which  had  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
Of  this  incoherence  Maldonat,  though  he  explains  the  words  dif- 
ferently, was  entirely  sensible.  Non  videntur  hate  enim,  says 
he,  cum  prcecedenti  versu  satis  apte  conjungi.  Si  enim  dixissd 
se  pastor  em  esse,  commode  et  opposite  adder et  alios  non  pastor  es 
sedjures  et  lair  ones  fuisse  ;  cum  autem  dixerit  se  esse  ostium, 
non  apparetqua  ratione9  qua  consequentia  addat  alios  fuisse  la- 
ir ones.  But,  beside  this  un suitableness  to  the  context,  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  o*»<  wp  tp*  vAfo,  appears  exceptionable.  Who 
were  those  that  came  before  him  ?  Not  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
surely.  For  of  these  our  Lord,  far  from  calling  them  thieves 
and  robbers,  always  speaks  honourably.  Yet  to  these  we  should 
otherwise  most  readily  apply  the  expression,  epecially  when  we 
consider  that  Jesus  styles  them  to  his  disciples,  the  prophets  who 
were  before  you.  i  The  persons  here  meant,'  say  some, '  are 
*  those  who,  before  his  time,  assumed  the  character  of  Messiah.' 
But  who  were  these?  It  does  not  appear  from  any  history,  sacred 
or  profane,  that  any  person,  before  his  time,  ever  assumed  the 
character  or  title  of  Messiah.  Afterwards,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
our  Lord's  prediction,  it  was  assumed  by  many*.  Theudas  and 
Judas  of  Galilee  cannot  be  meant.  They  were  rather  content., 
poraries.  And  though  both  were  seditious  leaders,  and  gave 
themselves  out  for  extraordinary  personages,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  either  of  them  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  think  *>£•  tfttt  ought  to  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation. 
The  external  evidence,  or  what  I  may  call  the  testimonies  in  its 
favour,  are  at  least  counterbalanced  by  those  against  it ;  and  the 
internal  evidence  arising  from  the  sense  of  the  expression,  and 
the  scope  of  the  passage,  is  all  on  the  contrary  side.  I  read,  there.  *   * 

fore,  with  the  Sy.  the  Vul.  and,  1  may  add,  the  old  Italic,  of 
which  the  Sax.  is  esteemed  by  critics  a  literal  translation,  w*mi 
0*m  «*#*».  I  consider  ^Afc*  as  used  here  for  or*****,  the  simple 
for  the  compound,  used  verse  1.  and  the  word  «AA*x«fa>  under. 
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stood  as  supplied  from  that  verse.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  there 
is  occasion  for  repeating  a  sentiment  which  has  been  advanced  a 
little  before,  to  abridge  the  expression,  on  the  supposition  that 
what  is  wanting,  the  hearers  will  supply  from  memory.  It  will 
perhaps  be  objected  to  this  explanation,  that  it  makes  this  sen. 
fence  a  mere  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  verse  1st.  I  own  that 
the  affirmation  in  verse  1st  is  here  repeated,  but  not  merely  so, 
as  it  is  attended  with  a  very  important  explanation.  The  im- 
port of  the  two  verses,  which  will  show  exactly  their  relation, 
may  be  thus  expressed :  1 .  '  They  who  enter  the  fold  other. 

*  wise  than  by  the  door,  are  thieves  and  robbers.     7.  I  am  the 

*  door.  8.  Consequently  they  who  enter  otherwise  than  by 
<  me,  are  thieves  and  robbers.9  This  makes  the  eighth  verse, 
as  it  were,  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,-  of  which  the  first 
and  the  seventh  are  the  premises.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
has  appeared  to  be  the  general  import  of  the  passage,  even  to 
those  interpreters  who  seem  either  not  to  have  known  bow  it 
could  be  deduced,  or  have  attempted  a  method  absolutely  inde- 
fensible. Dr.  Clarke  (see  his  paraphrase  of  verse  8.)  gives  a 
sense  to  the  words  which  coincides  with  that  here  given ;  but  he 
does  not  inform  us  how  he  makes  it  out,  or  in  what  manner  he 
read  the  original.  Eisner  has  endeavoured  to  draw  the  same 
meaning  from  the  reading  in  the  common  Gr. ;  but,  in  my  judg. 
roent,  without  success.  E^erfou  wp  $vp*s  for  to  go  past  a  door, 
is,  I  suspect,  utterly  unexampled.  Besides,  who  was  ever  ac- 
counted  either  thief  or  robber,  for  going  past  the  door,  if  he  did 
not  attempt  to  break  into  the  enclosure  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  if 
the  words  vp  ipv  ought  to  be  rejected,  how  shall  we  account  for 
their  introduction  into  so  many  copies  ?  To  this  I  can  only  re- 
ply, that  the  misapprehension  of  the  sense,  in  some  early  tran- 
scriber, may  not  improbably  have' led  him  to  take  this  method  of 
supplying  the  ellipsis.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  greatest 
freedoms  which  have  been  taken  with  the  sacred  text  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  Upon  the  whole,  our  Lord,  when  he  compares 
himself  (o  a  shepherd,  speaks  in  the  character  of  the  great  pro. 
phet  or  teacher  of  Cod's  people;  when  he  compares  himself  to 
the  door  of  the  sheep-fold,  he  signifies  that  it  is  by  tiim,  that  is, 
by  sharing  in  his  grace,  and  partaking  of  his  spirit,  that  the  un. 
der-shepherds  and  teachers  must  be  admitted  into  his  fold,  that 
is,  into  his  church  or  kingdom,  and  participate  in  all  the  spiri- 
tual blessings  belonging  to  its  members.  In  this  view,  the  words 
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are  directed  chiefly  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  considered 
as  teachers,  whose  doctrine  was  far  from  breathing  the  same  spi- 
rit with  his,  and  whose  chief  object  was,  not  like  that  of  the 
good  shepherd,  to  feed  and  to  protect  the  flock,  but,  like  that 
of  the  robber,  or  of  the  wolf,  to  devour  them,  i  shall  only  add, 
before  I  conclude  this  note,  that  the  interpretation  here  given 
suits  the  words  that  follow,  as  well  as  those  that  precede.  Thus, 
"  7.  I  am  the  door.  8.  All  who  enter  in  another  manner  are 
"  thieves  and  robbers.  9.  All  who  enter  by  me,  shall  be  safe." 
How  common  was  this  method  with  our  Lord,  to  enforce  his 
sentiments  by  affirmations  and  negations  thus  connected  ! 

14,  15.  /  both  know  my  own,  and  am  known  by  them  (even 
as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the  Father)  ;  and  I  give 
my  life  for  the  sheep.     Ch.  vi.  57.  N.   Diss.  XII.  P.  IV.  §  3. 

16.  I  have  other  sheep  besides,  which  are  not  of  this  fold. 
This  is  spoken  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  afterwards  to  be  re- 
ceived into  his  church  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Jews. 

18.  Nooneforceth  it  from  me,  vJta  «u$«  «vr*r  «*-'  £fta.  E, 
T.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me.  This  can  hardly  be  said  with 
propriety,  since  he  suffered  by  the  hands  of  others.  The  Eng. 
verb  take,  does  not  express  the  full  import  of  the  Greek  apt  v. 
In  this  place  it  is  evidently  our  Lord's  intention  to  inform  his 
hearers,  that  his  enemies  conld  not,  by  violence,  take  his  life, 
if  he  did  not  voluntarily  put  himself  in  their  power. 

22.  The  feast  of  the  dedication,  r*  ryxmn*.  It  might  be  ren- 
dered, more  literally,  the  feast  of  the  renovation.  But  the  other 
name  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  use.  This  festival  was  insti- 
tuted by  Judas  Maccabxus,  1  Mac.  iv.  59.  in  memory  of  their 
pulling  down  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  Pagans,  and  building  a  new  one,  dedicated  to  the 
true  God. 

2  It  being  winter,  %«pm  v.  This  festival  began  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month  Cos  leu,  and  was  kept  for  eight  days.  It  fell 
about  the  middle  of  our  December. 

25.  I  said  to  you,  but  ye  believed  not,  u  the  works  which  1 
"  do  in  my  fathers  name,  testify  of  me,"  «*-«»  ifin  *£  a  x-trevirr 
r*  tpyct  «  tyu  **t*  if  r#  •M/tutri  rs  ar*Tp$  (tot,  r«vr«  futfrvftt  irtpt 

$W     E.  T.  /  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not ;  the  works  that  I 
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do  in  my  father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  The  words 
are  capable  of  being  rendered  either  way ;  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  rendered  in  the  one  way,  they  are  conformable  to  fact,  as 
appears  from  this  very  Gospel— a  I  said  to  yon,  the  works 
"  which  I  do,''  6)c.  That  he  had  said  this,  we  learn  from  ch.  t. 
30.  In  the  other  way  rendered,  the  words  "  I  told  yon,"  can 
refer  only  to  what  they  asked  him  to  tell  them,  to  wit,  whether 
he  were  the  Messiah  or  not.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  this, 
or  from  any  other  Gospel,  that  he  had  ever  told  them  this  in  ex* 
press  terms,  as  they  wanted  him  to  do.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Vol.  is  here,  in  respect  of  the  sense,  agreeable  to 
the  version  I  have  given  ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  expression,  plain- 
ly points  ont  a  different  reading.  Loquor  vobis,  et  non  credi- 
tis,  opera  qua  ego  facto  in  nomine  patr is  mei,  hctc  testimonium 
perhibent  de  me.  In  conformity  to  this  the  Cam.  MS.  alone, 
reads  AaA*  for  turn. 

26,  27.  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.  My 
sheep,  as  I  told  you,  obey  my  voice,  a  nrtvrrr  y  y*%  ttt  «  r«? 
v%*Qocrm  retf  tpun,  iutd*$  eifrof  v/uf.  Tec  irfa&tr*  rec  tpM  *w  $*tm  ft* 
axxti.  E.  T.  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  aw 
I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.  This  case  is  simi- 
lar to  the  former :  x«4«$  tmt  vpar  is  joined,  by  oar  translators, 
to  the  preceding  words ;  I  join  them  to  those  which  follow.  My 
reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  instance.  The  words  which 
precede,  had  not,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  expressly  used 
by  our  Lord ;  the  subsequent  words  bad.  On  the  common  Gr. 
there  is  no  change  made  but  in  the  pointing.  Indeed,  the  clause 
xaAv<i  euro*  6fUf,  which  has  occasioned  the  question,  is  wanting  in 
several  MSS.  as  well  as  in  the  Vul.  Cop.  Arm.  and  Sax.  versions. 
To  recur  to  the  authority  of  later  interpreters  and  critics,  would, 
in  so  plain  a  case,  be  quite  unnecessary. 

29.  My  Father,  who  gave  them  me  is  greater  than  all,  o  *-«•» 
rne  f*a  *s  SiSuxt  f*si  tutl^n  veuTm  tn.  Vul.  Pater  meus,  quod 
dedit  mihi,  majus  omnibus  est.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gr. 
MSS.  which  can  confer  the  least  probability  on  this  version  of 
the  La.  interpreter.  Two  or  three  MSS.  have  i  for  ««.  The  AI» 
reads  pf<$»»  for  fut£m.  The  Cop.  and  Sax.  versions  agree  with 
the  Vul. 
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30.  /  and  the  Father  are  one,  iy*  n*i  o  w*ri%  h  trfut. ,  The 
word  is  not  ri$,  one  person,  but  if,  one  thing,  or  the  same  thing. 
It  might  have  been  so  rendered  here;  but  the  expression  is  too 
homely,  in  the  opinion  of  some  excellent  critics,  to  suit  the  dig. 
nity  of  the  subject.  The  greater  part  of  foreign  interpreters  have 
thought  otherwise.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  Be.  Ego  et  pater  unum 
sumus.  Lu.  3[r|  trail  tier,  fctttr  *ifffl  efius*  Dio.  Io  e  il  padre 
siamo  una  istessa  cosa.  L.  CI.  Mon  pere  et  mot  sommes  une 
settle  chose.  P.  R.  Si.  and  Sa.  Une  tneme  chose.  What  is  dis. 
tinguished  in  the  original,  we  ought,  rf  possible,  to  distinguish. 
Yet  no  ting,  translator  known  to  me  has,  in  this,  chosen  to  de- 
sert the  common  translation. 

34.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law  ?  Here  we  find  the  book  of 
Psalms,  whence  the  passage  quoted  is  taken,  included  under  the 
name  law,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  Scriptures  of 
the  O.  T. 

35.  To  whom  the  word  of  God  was  addressed,  *?«*  vt  i  *oy<* 
to  Gtv  ryttrr:  It  has  been  observed  justly,  that  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  against  whom  the  word  of  God  was  pointed.  What 
gives  countenance  to  this  interpretation,  is,  that  God,  in  the 
place  quoted  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.),  is  severely  rebuking  and  threaten- 
ing wicked  judges  and  magistrates.  On  the  whole,  however,' I 
prefer  the  version  here  given. 

*  And  if  the  language  of  Scripture  is  unexceptionable— *Mt  h 
hnmrm  Atd*?«t<  «  y{*^*.— -E.  T.  And  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken.  I  do  not  know  a  meaning  which,  by  any  of  the  receiv- 
ed laws  of  interpretation,  we  can  affix  to  this  expression,  Scrip- 
tare  cannot  be  broken.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  attends 
to  our  Lord's  argument,  as  it  runs  in  the  original,  to  entertain 
a  doubt  about  the  clause  which  answers  to  it  in  the  Gr.  Our 
Lord  defends  what  he  had  said  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  by 
showing  its  conformity  to  the  style  of  Scripture  in  less  urgent 
cases :  insomuch  that,  if  the  propriety  of  Scripture  language  be 
admitted,  the  propriety  of  his  must  be  admitted  also.  This  is 
one  of  those  instances  wherein,  though  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
translator  to  discover  the  meaning,  it  is  very  difficult  to  express 
it  in  words  which  shall  appear  to  correspond  to  those  of  his 
author.  In  such  cases,  a  little  circumlocution  has  always  been 
allowed. 
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36.    Whom  the  Father  hath  consecrated  his  Apostle  to  the 
world,  99  i  tramp  iyutm  «£  «r«c«A*»  «*?  tm  xscrjuf,     E.  T.  Whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.     That  »ym~ 
£fjy,  in  Scripture,  often  denotes  to  consecrate,  to  set  apart  to  any 
religions  or  important  purpose,  has  been  shown,  Diss.  VI.  P. 
IV.  %  9—13.     It  is  evident,  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  applica- 
ble here.     There  are  two -words  which  Jesus  chiefly  uses  for  ex. 
pressing  his  mission.     One  is,  irtfur*,  the  other  «sr»rcAA«;  the 
former  a  more  familiar,  the  latter  a  more  solemn,  term.     It  is 
from  the  latter  that  the  name  Apostle  is  derived.     Our  Lord,  in 
my  opinion,  has  often  an  allusion  to  this  title,  when  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  E.  T.  because  both  words  are  promiscuously  ren- 
dered send.     And  though  here  the  word  send  does  but  feebly 
express  the  import  of  the  original ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  every 
man,  that  God  hath  sent  him  into  the  world ;  I  do  not  deny  that, 
in  most  cases,  both  words  are  properly  so  rendered,  and  that  the 
purport  of  the  sentence  is  justly  conveyed.     In  a  few,  however, 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  title  «tT«f«A»f,  by  which 
he  had  distinguished  the  twelve,  it  may  be  allowable  to  change 
the  term  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  allusion.    Thus,  ch.  xvii. 
18.  when  our  Lord,  in  an  address  to  God,  represents  the  mission 
of  his  Apostles  by  him,  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  had  him- 
self received  from  his  heavenly  Father,  he  uses  these  emphatical 
words:  &dW$  tp.$  wxt?H\*4  "f  **»  wr*u»,  %&y*  «**h-mA«  ttvnts  «$ 
Tdi  %6TfMv.     I  have,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  analogy  with 
like  energy,  rendered  the  words  in  this  manner:  as  thou  hast 
made  me  thy  Apostle  to  the  world,  I  have  made  them  my  Apos- 
tles to  the  world.     Jesus  is  accordingly  called,  Heb.  iii.  1.  the 
Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession.     He  is  the  Apostle 
of  God ;  they  were  the  Apostles  of  Christ.    Hence  appears  more 
strongly  the  propriety  of  what  he  said,  L.  x.  16. :  He  that  hear- 
eth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  y 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.  Thus  mak- 
ing them,  in  respect  of  their  mission  as  teachers,  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  him,  in  which  he,  as  Heaven's  interpreter,  stood  to 
God.     In  like  manner,  in  the  verse  under  examination,  as  the 
word  iyutri  evidently  means  consecrated,  or  set  apart  for  a  sa- 
cred office,  vywf  j£  «*-fr«Afv  is,  by  a  common  idiom,  used  for 
nyttto-i  ry  ««*rrtAf<r&M ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  vywtro  hhu  «*»- 
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2  For  catting  himself  his  son,  Wt  «*»,  btfrr*  <&tx  *fu.  E.  T. 
Because  1  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
our  Lord's  word  here  ts  vt&>,  not  ©  *<Q*.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
so  definite  as  the  common  version  makes  it.  At  the  same  time, 
die  want  of  the  article  in  Gr.  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  does 
not  render  the  words  so  expressly  indefinite,  as,  in  our  language, 
the  indefinite  article  would  render  them,  if  the  expression  were 
translated  a  Son  of  God.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  avoiding 
an  error  on  either  side,  I  have  chosen  this  oblique  manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment.     Mt.  xxvii.  54.  N. 

39.  They  attempted  again— t&rt/f  *-«**>—.  The  Vul.  has  no 
word  answering  to  *-«*»,  which  is  also  omitted  by  the  Cam.  and 
a  few  other  MSS. 
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4.   Will  not  prove  fatal,  mi  if*  «r{^-  £***r«y.     E.  T.  Is  not 
unto  death.    That  the  former  way  of  rendering  gives  the  full 
^import  of  the  Gr.  expression,  as  used  here,  cannot  lie  questioned. 
It,, at  the  same  time,  preserves  the  ambiguity. 

.  10.  Because  there  is  no  light,  ert  r»  <p#$  g*  *ri»  n  *»r#.  E.  T. 
Because  there  is  no  light  in  him.  Kuatchbull  has  very  properly 
observed,  that  the  pronoun  avr*y  here,  manifestly  refers  to  the 
noun  turpi*,  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse ;  and  should,  there* 
fore,  be  rendered  in  it.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
construction,  require  this  interpretation.  His  stumbling  in  the 
night,  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  that  which  prevents  his  stumb- 
ling in  the  day.  In  it,  however,  is  better  omitted  in  Eng.  where 
it  would  encumber,  rather  than  enlighten,  the  expression,  of  it- 
self sufficiently  clear. 

25.  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  that  is, ( I  am  the  au- 
'  thor  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  life*— «a  very  common  trope 
in  Scripture  of  the  effect  for  the  efficient.  In  this  way,  God  fs 
called  our  salvation,  to  denote  our  Saviour  ;  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  said,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  to  be  made  of  God  unto  us,  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  that  it,  the 
source  of  these  blessings, 
vol.  it.  58 
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27.  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  he  who  cometh 

into  the  world,  rv  «  •  Xf  trO*,  *  *'&* r*  ®**>  •  ***  ™  ***(***  *CX*- 
/w<&*.  E.  T.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  the  world.  I  have  had  occasion  to  take  notice  (in 
another  place,  Diss.  V.  P.  IV.  §  3— •.  14.)  of  the  three  title* 
just  now  mentioned,  as  different  denominations  or  descriptions 
by  which  the  same  great  personage  was  distinguished.  I  hare, 
therefore,  kept  them  distinct.  The  two  last* re,  as  it  we^e,  com. 
pounded  into  one  in  the  E.  T.  I  have  also  observed,  that  the 
proper  title  is  not  he  who  should  come,  but  he  who  cometh.  It 
was  very  natural  in  Mary,  when  professing  her  faith  in  Jesus,  in 
consequence  of  the  question  so  publicly  put  to  her,  to  mention 
all  the  principal  titles  appropriated  to  him  in  Scripture. 

37.  Who  gave  sight  to  the  blind  man,  ©  <»•/£«*  rt/f  c<p6a^om 
rn  tv0Xh.  Vul.  Qui  aperuit  oculos  cceci  nati.  E.  T.  Which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  There  is  no  Gr.  MS.  yet  known 
which  authorises  the  addition  of  nati,  nor  any  version  but  the 
Cop.  The  singular  number,  with  the  article,  here  employed  by 
the  Evangelist,  shows  a  manifest  allusion  to  one  individual.  'o< 
rvQtot  is  properly  the  blind,  which,  when  no  substantive  is  added, 
is  understood  to  be  plural. 

38.  ShtU  up  with  a  stone,  *i$&*  nrtxtirc  tx9  mut*.  E.  T.  A 
stone  lay  upon  it.  From  the  way  in  which  the  words  are  ren- 
dered in  the  Sy.  version,  and  from  a  regard  to  a  just  remark  of  Si. 
that  the  preposition  art,  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  does  not  always 
imply  upon,  or  over,  I  have  been  induced  to  render  the  expres- 
sion in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  it  being  not  improbable, 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  sepulchre  was  similar  to  our  Lord's. 

39.  For  this  is  the  fourth  day,  nro^rtu^*  y«f  $n.  E.  T.  For 
he  hath  been  dead  four  days.  The  expression  is  abrupt  and  el. 
liptical ;  a  manner  extremely  natural  to  those  in  grief,  and,  there- 
fore, where  it  is  possible,  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  a  translator. 

41.  Then  they  removed  the  stone,  up**  »  r«  A/fc»  «  «?  •  rt$m** 
xttfw®:  The  last  clause,  *  *t  o  rtfa**  ««/u#f®",  is,  wan  ting  alto- 
gether in  the  Vul.  the  Sy.  the  Sax.  the  Arm.  the  Etb.  the  Ara. 
and  the  Cop.  versions,  as  well  as  in  some  noted  MSS.  The 
words,  o  Tiinptm  tuifaa^,  are  wanting  in  the  Go.  and  the  second 
Sy.  versions,  and  in  the  Al.  MS.  which  reads  v  «  after  A**?. 
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Nonnus  omits  the  clause  entirely.     It  Is  rejected  by  Origen, 
Mill,  and  Bengelius ;  and  plainly  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 

45.  The  Vul.  after  Mariam,  adds  et  Martham,  in  which  it  is 
singular. 

49.  Caiaphas,  toko  was  high  priest  that  year.  .  L.  iii.  2.  N. 

2  Ye  are  utterly  at  a  loss,  lptn  «x  c  Jeers  *$&.  E.  T.  Ye  know 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, that  it  is  not  with  the  ignorance  of  the  subject  about  which 
they  were  deliberating,  the  doctrine  and  miracles  of  our.  Lord, 
nor  with  the  ignorance  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  offenders 
of  all  denominations,  that  Caiaphas  here  upbraids  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  find,  in  what  he  says,  any  thing  tending  to  give 
the  smallest  information  on  either  of  these  heads.  Yet  something 
of  this  kind  is  what  occurs  as  the  meaning,  on  first  reading  the 
words  in  most  translations.  But  what  he  upbraids  them  with 
here,  is  plainly  the  want  of  political  wisdom.  They  were  in  per. 
plexity ;  they  knew  not  what  to  resolve  upon,  or  what  measure 
to  adopt,  in  a  case  which,  as  he  pretended,  was  extremely  clear. 
It  would  appear,  that  some  of  the  sanhedrim  were  sensible  that 
Jesus  had  given  them  no  just  or  legal  handle,  by  any  thing  he 
had  either  done  or  taught,  for  taking  away  his  life ;  and  that,  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  subject,  something  had  been  advanced, 
which  made  the  high  priest  fear  they  would  not  enter  with  spirit 
And  resolution  into  the  business.  He,  therefore,  seems  here  to 
concede  to  those  who  appeared  to  have  scruples,  that,  though 
their  putting  Jesus  to  death- could  not  be  vindicated  by  strict  law 
or  justice,  it  might  be  vindicated  from  expediency  and  reason  of 
state,  or,  rather,  from  the  great  law  of  necessity,  the  danger  be. 
ing  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  so  immi- 
nent, that  even  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man,  admitting  Jesus 
to  be  innocent,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  evil,  but  rather  as 
a  sacrifice,  every  way  proper  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  May 
we  not  reasonably  conjecture,  that  such  a  manner  of  arguing 
must  have  arisen  from  objections  made  by  Nicodemus,  who,, as 
we  learn  from  ch.  vii.  50^'  &c.  was  not  afraid  to  object  to  them 
the  illegality  of  their  proceedings,  or  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  was,  probably,  one  of  them,  and  concerning  whom  we  have 
this  honourable  testimony,  L.  xxiii.  50,  51.  that  he  did  not  con- 
pur  in  thejr  resolutions. 
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56.  What  think  ye  f  Will  he  not  come  to  the  festival*  T<  &- 
%a  Cuufj  in  v  ju*  tXh  m  rwf  iofruf ;  E.  T.  What  think  ye,  that  he 
will  not  come  to  the  feast?  This  looks  as  if  they  knew,  or  took  for 
granted,  that  he  would  not  come,  and  were  inquiring  only  about 
the  reason  of  his  not  coming.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  E? an- 
gelist,  whose  words,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  make 
properly  two  questions,  and  ought  to  be  pointed  thus— Ti  <$♦**# 
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7.  Let  her  alone.  She  hath  reserved  this  ■  K<Pn 
Ttrifpixti  «vTd.  Five  MSS.  read  It*  rttpfrti.  The  Vul.  in  confor- 
mity to  this,  Sinite  ilium  ut  servet  Mud.  With  this,  agree  also, 
the  Sax.  Cop.  and  Eth.  versions,  and  the  paraphrase  of  Nonnus. 
Qut  when  the  common  reading  makes  a  clear  sense,  which  suits 
the  context,  the  authorities  just  now  mentioned  are  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  reason  for  changing. 

■  To  embalm  me.     Ch.  xix.  40.  N. 

10.  Determined,  t&rtftiroro.  E.  T.  Consulted.  I  agree  en. 
tirely  with  Gro.  who  .observes,  on  this  place,  a  fisXivtrdou  non 
44  est  hie  consultare,  sed  constituere,  ut  Act.  v.  33.  xv.  37.  2 
"  Cor.  i.  17."  It  is  translated  by  Beau,  avoient  resolu,  which 
is  literally  rendered  by  the  Eng.  An.  had  resolved-  Indeed, 
such  a  design  on  the  life  of  a  man  whom  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
charged  with  any  guilt,  might  appear  improbable;  but  the  maxim 
of  Caiaphas  above  explained,  ch.  xi.  49.  2  N.  would  serve,  with* 
judges  disposed  as  those  priests  then  were,  to  justify  this  mur- 
der also. 

11.  Many  Jems  forsook  them,  and  believed  on  Jesus,  ovAAm 
vmryof  rm  Waw*  *£  vxtftvo*  u$  rev  hjrtn.  E.  T.  Many  of  the  Jews 
went  away,  and  believed  on  Jesus.  This  interpretation  is  ra- 
ther feeble.  The  Eng.  word  zeent,  and  even  the  words  went 
away,  before  the  mention  of  something  done,  are  often  little 
more  than  expletives.  Here  the  word  umry**  bears  a  very  impor. 
tant  sense,  and  denotes  their  ceasing  to  pay  that  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes  which  they  had  formerly  done.    This  is 
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universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  this 
passage.  Bishop  Pearce,  however,  has  gone  too  far,  in  the  op* 
posite  extreme,  from  our  translators,  where  he  says, "  withdrew 
themselves,  i.  e.  from  the  public  service  in  the  synagogues." 
The  ideas  formed  from  the  practice  of  modern  sectaries  have  led 
him,  in  this  instance,  into  a  mistake.  No  sect  of  the  Jews  with, 
drew  from  the  synagogue.  Jesus,  far  from  withdrawing,  or  en. 
couraging  his  disciples  to  withdraw,  attended  the  service  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  synagogue,  wherever  he  happen, 
ed  to  be.  He  promoted  the  same  disposition  in  his  disciples,  by 
precept,  as  well  as  by  example,  and  particularly  warned  them 
against  disregarding  the  ministry,  on  account  of  the  vices  of  the 
minister,  Mt  xxiii.  1 ,  &c.  The  same  conduct  was  observed  by 
his  Apostles  and  disciples  after  him.  He  foretold  them,  that 
they  would  be  expelled  the  synagogue,  ch.  xvi.  %  but  never  gave 
them  permission  to  leave  it,  whilst  they  were  allowed  by  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  attend  it.  The  book  of  Acts  shows,  that  they 
did  in  fact  attend  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  where  there  was 
a  synagogue  to  which  they  had  access.  Diss.  IX.  P.  IV.  $  6. 

13.  Israel* s  King.  Though  we  find  in.  the  common  copies,  • 
fitmXti*  tv  I<t«o»a,  the  article  o  is  wanting  in  so  great  a  number  of 
MSS.  and  editions,  as  to  give  just  ground  for  rejecting  it.  For 
which  reason,  though  the  difference  is  of  little  moment,  I  have 
made  use  of  this  expression.     Ch.  x.  36.  2  N. 

16.  After  Jesus' was  glorified;  that  is,  after  his  resurrection 
and  ascension. 

17.  Thai  he  called  Lazarus— ««  r*  A«£«f«f  t<pm#™ — Vul. 
Quando  Lazarum  vocavit.  So  many  MSS.  read  on  for  on,  and 
so  many  versions  are  conformable  to  this  reading,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  decide  between  them.  The  sense  is  good  and  ap- 
posite either  way.  Bat,  in  suck  cases,  it  is  better  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are. 

19.  Ye  have  no  influence,  *c  *$tMrrt  tt$n.  Vul.  Nihil  profit 
cimus,  from  the  reading  *$t\ttFut,  which  has  hardly  any  support 
from  MSS.  or  versions. 

26.  If  any  man  serve  me,  my  Father  will  reward  him,  $*t  n* 
tfui  it****,  ttfoirtt  *vrtt  i  *wr«f .  E.  T.  Jf  any  man  serve  me, 
him  my  Father  will  honour.  The  word  «/w»,  in  Scripture,  sig- 
nifies not  only  honour,  bat  reward,  price,  wages.    The  verb 
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rt?uu*  admits  the  same  latitude  of  signification.  Bean,  though 
he  renders  the  word,  in  his  version,  in  the  common  way,  le  ho- 
norcra,  says,  in  his  note  upon  it,  "  autreraent  le  recompense" 
«  ra."  Nay,  he  adds  in  efiect,  that  it  ought  to  be  thus  render, 
ed  here,  as  it  is  opposed  to  serving.  "  Comme  honorer  est  ici 
"  oppose  a  servir,  il  sign!  fie  proprement  recompenser,  ainsi 
"  qn'enplusieurs  autres  endroits  da  l'ecritare." 

27.  What  shall  I  say?  {Shall  I  say]  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour  ?  But  1  came  on  purpose  for  this  hour—Ti  far* ;  w«- 
«{,  r*tr*i  fu  t«  ran  *p*f  retvmt,  *M*  it*  tut*  ^Atfov  f#$  rm  *£*?  f*r*r. 

£.  T.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  I  understand  the  question 
here,  as  ending,  not  at  «*-»,  but  at  r*vnn,  at  which  there  should 
be  a  point  of  interrogation  ;  or,  rather  that  the  words  should  be 
considered  as  two  questions,  in  the  manner  done  in  this  version. 
A  similar  example  we  have  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  56th  ; 
for,  in  both,  a  part  of  the  first  question  is  understood  as  repeat, 
ed.     There  rt  idtcst  bpst ;  fttui  *•«  a  fui  tMv  ;  Here,  n  */*-*; 

*<*■*,  leaLr^f  o-tfcrtf  fxt  ;  I  do  not  approve,  with  Mark  land 
(Bowyer's  Conjectures),  that  n  should  be  rendered  whether,  and 
the  question  made,  "  Whether  shall  I  say,  Father,  save  me  ? 
"  or,  Father,  glorify  thy  name  ?"  If  these  could  be  supposed  to 
occur  to  the  mind  at  once,  there  could  not  be  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion about  the  preference.  It  suits  much  better  the  distress  of 
his  soul,  to  suggest,  at  first,  a  petition  for  deliverance.  But  in 
this  he  is  instantly  checked  by  the  reflection  on  the  end  of  his 
coming.  This  determines  him  to  cry  out,  "  Father,  glorify  thy 
name."  This  is  not  put  as  a  question.  It  is  what  his  mind  finally 
and  fully  acquiesces  in. 

28.  Thy  name,  <rv  to  mp*.  For  r«  <m^k,  four  MSS.  not  of 
the  highest  account,  read  top  um.  Such  also  is  the  reading  of 
the  Cop.  Eth.  and  Ara.  versions.  The  second  Sy.  has  it  in  the 
margin. 

32.  All  men — wmmn —  Vul.  Omnia —  Agreeably  to  this, 
the  Go.  and  the  Sax.  versions  translate.  The  Cam.  and  one 
other  MS.  read  awt*. 

34.  From  the  lay  ;  that  is,  from  the  Scriptures.  Ch.  x.  34.  N. 

36.  He  withdrew  himself  privately  from  them,  msn>Sth  t*$i£w 
«*•»  «vrm.    E.  T.  Departed  and  did  hide  himself  from  them. 
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This,  in  my  apprehension,  conveys  a  sense  different  from  that  of 
the  original,  which  denotes  simply,  that,  in  retiring,  he  took  care 
not  to  be  observed  by  them.  The  Sy.  version  is  very  close,  and 
appears  to  me  to  imply  no  more.  The  VuL  which  says,  abiit  et 
abscondit  se  db  eis,  seems  to  have  misled  most  of  the  modern 
interpreters.  Cas.  has  hit  the  meaning  better.  Discessil  et  eis 
sese  subduxit, 

40.  Blunted  their  understanding,  mm^tnctf  tq>  mnm  xafiuu. 
Diss.  IV.  §  22,  23,  24 

42.  Several j  n^.  E.  T.  Many.  The  Gr.  word  is  of  greater 
latitude  than  the  Eng  and  answers  more  exactly  to  the  Fr. 
plusieurs,  which,  by  translators  from  that  language,  is  some, 
times  rendered  many,  sometimes  several,  as  suits  best  the  sub. 
ject.  Here,  as  it  is  only  the  minority  of  those  in  the  highest 
offices  that  are  spoken  of,  a  minority  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
opposite  party,  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  very  numerous. 

44.  He  who  believeth  on  me,  it  is  not  on  me  he  believeth ;  that 
is,  not  only  on  me.  The  expression  is  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  ix. 
37.  Whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me.  Both  are 
explained  in  the  same  manner. 

47.  But  do  not  observe  them,  ruu  p«  avrnwnj.  A  considerable 
number  of  MSS.  amongst  which  are  the  Al.  and  the  Cam.  read 
pv>i*bi ;  to  which  agree  not  only  the  Vul.  which  says,  et  non  cus- 
todierit,  but  both  the  Sy.  Cop.  Arm.  Eth.  Ara.  and  Sax.  ver. 
sions,  together  with  the  paraphrase  of  Nonnus  : 

♦  Km  »m  orvAvr***  m*  vppryii*  $&*«{«. 

49.  What  I  should  enjoin,  and  rzhat  I  should  teach,  n  trr* 
»n  r#  Aofepw.  E.  T.  What  I  should  say,  and  what  1  should 
speak.  These  phrases  convey  to  us  no  conceivable  difference  of 
meaning.  If  no  difference  of  signification  had  been  intended  by 
the  words  of  the  original,  the  n  would  not  have  been  repeated 
before  the  second  verb.  The  repetition  evidently  implies,  that 
•the  subject  of  the  one  is  not  the  subject  of  the  other.  £40-10  fre- 
quently means  to  command,  to  enjoin,  and  AaAcm  to  teach,  to  in. 
struct  by  discourse.  When  these  are  thus  conjoined,  as  thing* 
related,  but  not  synonymous,  they  serve  to  ascertain  the  mean, 
ing  of  each  other ;  the  former  regarding  the  precepts  of  his  reli- 
gion, the  latter  its  principles.  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

%  While  they  were  at  supper,  htmu  ytnpuix.  E.  T.  Supper 
being  ended.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Ccenafactd  Be.  Peractd.  Cas. 
Paraid.  The  two  first  ways  of  rendering  the  words  in  La.  ex. 
press  too  much  ;  the  last,  too  little.  That  sapper  was  ended,  is 
inconsistent  with  what  follows  in  the  chapter  ;  and  if  it  was  only 
prepared,  it  would  not  have  been  said,  verse  4th,  he  arose  from 
supper.  Maldonat's  solution  hardly  requires  refutation.  He 
affirms,  that  our  Lord  that  night  ate  three  suppers  with  his  dis- 
ciples ;  the  paschal  supper,  their  ordinary  supper,  and  theeocha- 
ristical  supper ;  if  this  last  might  be  called  a  supper.  Hence, 
we  find  them  still  eating  together,  after  we  had  been  told,  that 
supper  was  ended.  In  defence  of  the  way  wherein  the  words  are 
rendered  in  the  Vul.  he  argues  thus  :  The  Evangelist  says,  not 
hunt*  ympunsj  cum  canafieret,  using  the  present  participle,  but 
yiffurt*,  cum  catna  jam  facta  esset,  using  the  participle  of  the 
aorist.  To  this,  it  safficeth  to  reply,  that  the  sacred  writers  use 
the  participle  ymfunv  indiscriminately,  for  both  purposes,  but 
much  oftener  to  express  the  present,  or  rather  the  imperfect,  than 
the  past.  Thus,  when  yiupum  is  joined  with  *?*<«*,  t^utc,  nfupta, 
or  any  term  denoting  a  precise  portion  of  time,  it  invariably  sig- 
nifies that  the  period  denoted  by  the  noun  was  begun,  not  ended. 
Mr.  says,  ? i.  2.  yn$^ufH  r*K*Tv  9f|«*»  n»  r»  avi*y*Yi  M«w««.  I' 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  a  single  interpreter  who  renders  these 
words— ffften  Sabbath  was  ended,  he  taught  in  the  synagogue. 
The  words  sabbato facto,  in  the  Vul.  denote  no  more  here,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  expositors,  than  when  Sabbath  was  come.  Our 
Lord  says,  Mt.  xiii.  21.  yttfum  £*"/''"(  ^'*  w  A*?"?  "A*  «40- 
J«Ai£rr«i.  Is  it  whilst  the  persecution  rages,  or  when  it  is  over, 
that  men  are  tempted  by  it  to  apostatize  ?  I  shall  add  but  one 
other  example,  from  Mt.  xxvi.  6,  &c.  Utv  y trout*  u  n  M*h«  iv 
•jx<«  2<fuvM$  x-gcrnMit  *vt*  yvm.  %.  r.  #.  Was  it  after  Jesus  had 
been  in  Simon's  house  in  Bethany,  that  the  woman  anointed  him 
with  the  precious  balsam,  or  when  he  was  there  ?  The  Vul.  says 
expressly,  cum  Jqsus  esset  in  domo  Simonis.  I  should  not  have 
fcfought  so  many  examples  in  so  clear  a  case,  were  it  not  to 
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demonstrate,  what  even  critics  can  forget,  how  unsafe  it  is  to  de- 
pend on  general  roles,  without  recurring  to  use,  wherever  the 
recourse  is  practicable. 

4.  Mantle,  iu*n*.  E.  T.  Garments,  'ifutrw  properly  sig- 
nifies the  upper  garment,  the  mantle  ;  and  <p«r<«,  garments,  or 
clothes  in  general.  Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  1,  2,  3.  Yet  the  plu. 
ral  is  sometimes  used  for  the  singular,  and  means  no  more  than 
mantle,  as  Mt.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  65.  xxvii.  35.  ch.  xix.  23. 

10.  He  who  hath  been  bathing,  needeth  only  to  wash  his  feet, 
«  AfAqptmc  »  ZZstXf  W  *  r*K  '"A**  wfyvr&au.  For  the  distinction 
between  Attn  and  «ni^«/,  see  ch.  ix.  7.  N.  This  illustration 
is  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  the  times ;  according  to  which, 
those  who  had  been  invited  to  a  feast,  bathed  themselves  before 
they  went;  but,  as  they  walked  commonly  in  sandals,  (unless 
when  on  a  journey),  and  wore  no  stockings,  it  was  usual  to  get 
their  feet  washed  by  the  servants  of  the  family,  before  they  laid 
/  themselves  on  the  couches.  Their  feet,  which  would  be  soiled 
by  walking,  required  cleaning,  though  the  rest  of  their  body  did 
not.  The  great  utility,  and  frequent  need,  of  washing  the  feet  in 
those  countries,  has  occasioned  its  being  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.  as  an  evidence  of  humility,  hospitality,  and  brother- 
ly love. 

13.  Ye  call  me  The  teacher  and  The  master,  'Tpui*  Qmurt  fu 
"O  }i)*rxaXot  x*t  *o  xvpt*.  E.  T.  Ye  call  me  master  and  lord. 
The  article  in  Gr.  prefixed  to  each  appellation,  and  the  nomina- 
tive case  employed  where,  in  common  language,  it  would  have 
been  the  accusative,  give  great  energy  to  the  expression,  and 
show,  that  the  words  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  a  sense  entirely  pe- 
culiar. This  is  not  at  all  expressed  by  the  words,  ye  call  me 
master  and  lord,  as  though  it  had  been  Qmnrt  fu  itiwuikn  xm 
xvpm  ;  for  so  common  civility  might  have  led  them  to  call  fifty 
others.  But  the  titles  here  given,  can  belong  only  to  one.  This 
remark  extends  equally  to  the  following  Terse.  For  the  import 
of  the  titles,  see  Diss.  VII.  • 

23.  Was  lying  close  to  his  breast.   Diss.  VIII.  P.  III.  §  3—6. 

33.  My  children,  mm*.     E.  T.  Little  children.    Diminu- 
tives answer  a  double  purpose.    They  express  either  the  little- 
ness or  feloness,  in  respect  of  size  and  number,  of  that  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  the  affection  of  the  speaker.    Diss.  XII.  P. 
Tot.  iv.  59 
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I.  $  19.  There  can  be  uo  doubt,  that  it  is  for  the  last  of  these 
purposes  that  the  diminutive  is  used  here.  In  Gr.  when  the  first 
is  only,  or  chiefly,  intended,  the  word  answering  to  little  chil- 
dren is  *•*  Jm,  or  *W*^#*,  not  rntw*.  "With  us,  the  possessive 
pronoun  answers-better  the  purpose  of  expressing  tenderness,  for 
we  have  few  diminutives; 

34.  A  new  commandment.  In  popular  language,  to  which  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  writers  is  very  much  adapted,  that  may  be 
called  a  new  law  which  reviyes  an  old  law  that  had  been  in  a 
manner  abrogated  by  universal  disuse.  Our  Lord,  by  this,  warns 
his  disciples  against  taking  for  their  model,  any  example  of  affec- 
tion wherewith  the  age  could  furnish  them;  or,*  indeed,  any  ex* 
ample  less  than  the  love  which  he  all  along,  but  especially  in  his 
death,  manifested  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Believe  on  God,  and  believe  on  me7  wrtttrt  tig  t$i  e#o,  tuu 
>'*  tfM  vrtrtvtre.  E.  T.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  alio  in  me. 
The  Gr.  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered different  ways.  The  Vul.  which  has  had  great  influence 
on  the  translators  in  the  West,  has  preferred  the  latter  method, 
creditis  in  Deum  et  in  me  credite  ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  sense, 
is  followed  by  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  and  Be.  The  Sy.  has,  on  the  con. 
trary,  preferred  the  former,  which  seems  to  be  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  East.  It  was  so  understood  also  by  Nonnus,  whe 
thus  expresses  the  sense :  AAA*  6c«  %*t  tpai  *-ifwc-*rf.  This  is 
the  sense  which  the  Gr.  commentators  also  put  upon  the  word ; 
and,  in  this  way,  Luther  interprets  them,.  They  are  so  rendered 
into  Eng.  by  Dod.  Wes.  and  Wor.  The  reasons  of  the  prefer, 
ence  I  have  given  to  this  manner,  are  the  following:  1st,  In  a 
point  which  depends  entirely  on  the  Gr.  idiom,  great  deference 
is  due  to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  native  language  was  Gr. 
The  consent  of  Gr.  commentators,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  is9 
therefore,  of  great  weight.  2dly,  The  two  clauses  are  so  simi- 
larly expressed  and  linked  together  by  the  copulative,  that  it  is, 
I  suspect,  unprecedented  to  make  the  verb,  in  one  an  indicative, 
and  the  same  verb,  repeated  in  the  other,  an  imperative..  The 
simple  and  natural  way  is,  to  render  similarly  what  is  similarly 
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expressed;  nor  ought  this  rule  ever  to  be  departed  from,  unless 
somethiog  absurd  or  incongruous  should  follow  from  the  obser- 
vance of  it  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  here,  that  I  re- 
mark, 3dly,  That,  by  rendering  both  in  the  imperative,  the  sense 
is  not  only  good,  but  apposite.  How  frequently,  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  are  the  people  of  God,  in  the  time  of  affliction,  exhorted 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  ?  Such  exhortations,  therefore,  are  not  un- 
derstood to  imply  a  total  want  of  faith  in  those  to  whom  they 
are  given. 

2.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  m^tvcfrnt  imparti  rvrw  vtu*. 
Vul.  Quia  vado  par  are  yobis  locum*  The  Al.  Cam;  and  several 
other  MSS.  do,  in  like  manner,  introduce  the  clause  with  «ri.  The 
Arm.  version  also  agrees  with  the  Vul.  So  does  the  Sax.  Nonnus 
likewise  uses  this  conjunction— irt  *pxsXtvi*  oitvrm.  But  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  common  reading  greatly  preponderates. 

11,  Believe,  nrtvtrt  pui.  Vul.  Non  credit  is.  This  interpre- 
tation has  doubtless  arisen  from  a  different  reading.  For  the  ne» 
gative  particle,  there  is  no  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  Vul, 
except  the  Sax.  version.  The  Sy.  has  not  read  fut,  nor  is  it  ne. 
oessary  to  the  sense.  I  have  expressed  the  import  of  this  pro- 
noon,  in  interpreting  the  next  clause— «  it  put,  if  not  on  my 
testimony. 

12,  13.  Nay,  even  greater  than  the te  he  shall  do,  because  J  go 
to  my  Father ,  and  will  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name 

xmi  futfyi*  rvrm  wtqrr  on  ry*  Vf*  tot  xecrtfA  p*  mptvcftat,  km 
«,  r«  «t  mtnaifn  tt  vm  ctoftart  iot,  rttro  x-0/9?*.  E.  T.  And  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.  And 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.  This  ren- 
dering is  deficient  both  in  perspicuity  and  in  connection.  Yet, 
except  in  the  pointing,  I  have  made  no  change  on  the  words  of 
the  Evangelist.  Our  Lord's  going  to  his  Father,  considered  by 
itself,  does  not  account  for  their  doing  greater  works  than  he  had 
done;  but  when  that  is  considered,  along  with  what  immediately 
follows,  that  he  will  then  do  for  them  whatever  they  shall  ask, 
it  accounts  for  it  entirely.  When  the  12th  verse  is  made,  as  in 
the  Eng.  translation,  a  separate  sentence,  there  is  little  connec- 
tion, as  well  as  light,  in  the  whole  passage.  The  propriety  of 
reading  the  words  in  the  manner  I  have  done,  has  been  justly  ob- 
served by  Gro.  and  others. 

13,  14.'  That  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son,  what- 
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soever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do—ii*}t$*r!!hi  •  a-orjf  r# 

r&  vt«t.  tea  n  Htmoyrt  *»  r#  •f9H**ri  /tttf,  ty*  ir^tnrm.    E.  *^.  That  the 

Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  verse,  I 
have  detached  from  the  preceding  sentence,  and  joined  into  one 
sentence  with  the  14th  Terse.  This  preserves  better  the  simpli- 
city of  construction  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  accounts  for  the 
repetition  in  verse  14th,  of  what  had  been  said  immediately  be- 
fore, almost  in  the  same  words. 

14.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do,  tt*  rt 
wryrnTt  n  ret  dtc/teirs  pM,  ty*  WW*.  Vol.  Si  quid petieritis  me 
in  nomine  meo,  hocfaciam.  The  blander  in  transcribing  seems 
here  pretty  evident;  yet  it  has  the  support  of  a  few  MSS.  not  of 
principal  account,  and  of  the  Go.  and  Sax.  versions. 

16.  Monitor,  v*p**Xnr*9>  E.  T.  Comforter.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  word,  critics  have  been  much  divided.  It  is  used 
by  no  other  sacred  writer ;  neither  does  it  occur  in  the  Sep.  John 
uses  it  in  four  places  of  his  Gospel,  all  in  reference  to  the  same 
person,  and  once  in  his  first  Epistle,  as  shall  be  observed  imme- 
diately. The  Sy.  Vol.  and  some  other  ancient  versions,  retain 
the  original  term.  Most  modern  interpreters  have  thought  it 
better  to  translate  it.  Er.  sometimes'  retains  the  word,  and 
sometimes  renders  it  consolatory  so  does  also  Leo  de  Juda.  Cas. 
Bays  confirmator,  Be.  advocatus.  Under  the  first  or  last  of  these, 
ajl  the  translations  into  -European  tongues  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, may  be  ranged.  Lu.  Dio.  G,  F.  Beau.  P.  R.  Sa.  and 
all  the  late  Eng.  versions  but  one  follow  Er.  The  An.  follows 
Be.  Si.  though  he  does  not  render  the  word  avocat,  but  defen- 
seur,  may  be  added ;  as  he  shows,  in  the  notes,  that  he  means  by 
defenseur,  what  other  interpreters  meant  by  avocat ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  L,  CI.  who  also  renders  the  word  defenseur.  Ham. 
has  well  observed  on  the  passage,  that  the  word  is  susceptible  of 
these  three  significations,  advocate,  exhorter,  and  comforter.  If, 
instead  of  exhorter,  he  had  said  monitor,  I  should  readily  admit 
that  these  three  terms  comprehend  all  that  is  ever  implied  in  the 
original  word.  But  the  word  exhorter  is  of  very  limited  import, 
barely  denoting  one  who  by  argument  incites  another  to  perform 
something  to  which  he  is  reluctant ;  for  exhortation  always  pre. 
supposes  some  degree  of  reluctance  in  the  person  exhorted,  with* 
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out  which  it  would  be  unnecessary.  The  term  monitor  includes 
what  is  most  essential  in  the  import  of  exhorter,  as  well  as  that 
of  remembrancer  and  instructer,  and  comes  nearer  in  extent 
than  any  one  word,  in  our  language,  to  the  original  term.  I 
own  that  the  word  in  classical  authors  more  commonly  answers 
to  the  La.  advocatus.  But  the  Eng.  word  advocate  js  more  con* 
fined,  and  means  one  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  client,  is  in- 
structed to  plead  his  cause  before  his  judge,  and  to  defend  him 
against  his  accuser.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  is  called  wa^aJcAvra*, 
1  J.  ii.  1.  which  is  in  the  E.  T.  properly  rendered  advocate.  If 
any  man  sin,  zee  have  an  advocate  with  the  Fattier,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  We  have  one  who,  In  our  absence,  appears  for 
us,  and  defends  our  cause,  before  our  judge.  The  notion  of  an 
advocate  brings,  along  with  it,  the  notion  of  a  judge  who  is  to 
pass  sentence,  and  of  a  client  who  is  to  be  defended.  But,  if  any 
regard  is  due  to  the  scope  of  the  place,  the  word  advocate  is 
rery  improperly  introduced,  in  the  passage  under  examination, 
where  there  is  nothing  that  suggests  the  idea  of  judge,  cause,  or 
party.  The  advocate  exercises  his  office  in  presence  of  the  judge* 
Whether  the  client  be  there  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
is  represented  by  his  advocate.  Now  this  **o£«xA«r«,  who,  we 
are  told,  Terse  26th,  is  The  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  to  remain  with  them  for  ever.  If  the  word 
here  then  denote  advocate,  and  if  the  ftoly  Spirit  be  that  advo- 
cate ^  are  the  disciples,  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  judges?  If  not, 
who  is  the  judge  f  what  is  the  cause  to  be  pleaded  ?  and  who 
are  the  parties  ?  This  interpretation  introduces  nothing  but  con* 
fusion  and  darkness.  The  only  plea  in  its  favour,  which  has  any 
thing  specious  in  it,  is  that,  by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  with 
which  the  Spirit  endowed  the  Apostles,  and  first  Christian  preach, 
ers,  he  powerfully  defended  the  cause  of  Christ  before  the  world  ; 
but  as  those  first  teachers  themselves  were  made  the- instruments 
or  immediate  agents  of  the  victory  obtained  to  the  Christian 
cause,  over  the  infidelity  of  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  them  much  more  properly  a  monitor  or  prompter, 
than  an  advocate.  He  did  not  appear  openly  to  the  world,  which, 
as  our  Lord  says,  verse  17.  neither  seeth  him  nor  knoweth  him  ; 
but,  by  his  secret  instructions,  they  were  qualified  to  plead  with 
success  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Let  it  be  observed  further, 
that  our  Lord  says,  that  when  he  himself  is  gone,  his  Father  will 
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send  them  another  wttptxkvr*,  who  will  remain  with  them  forever. 
From  this  we  learn,  1st,  That  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  wa» 
with  them,  had  discharged  that  office  among  them ;  and,  2dly» 
That  it  was  to  supply  his  place  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  func* 
tion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  sent.     Now  when  our  Lord 
is  said,  since  his  ascension  into  heaven,  to  be  our  advocate  and 
.  intercessor  with  the  Father,  we  perceive  the  beauty  and  energy, 
as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  representation.     But  we  should 
never  think  of  the  title  advocate  for  expressing  the  functions  he 
discharged  to  his  disciples  when  he  sojourned  among  them  upon 
the  earth.     We  should  readily  say  that  to  them  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  tutor,  a  father,  a  monitor,  a  guide,  a  comforter ;  but  nobody 
would  say  that  he  acted  to  them  as  an  advocate.  I  have  been  the 
morf  particular  here  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  it  is  not 
without  reason,  that  Be.  has,  in  this,  been  so  generally  deserted, 
even  by  those  Protestant  interpreters  who,  on  other  occasions, 
have  paid  but  too  implicit  a  deference  to  his  judgment.     Is  com- 
forter their  the  proper  term  ?  Comforter,  I  admit,  is  preferable. 
But  this  appellation  is  far  from  reaching  the  import  of  the  ori- 
ginal.    Our  Saviour,  when  there  was  occasion,  as  at  this  time  in 
particular,  acted  the  part  of  a  comforter  to  his  disciples.     But 
this  part  is,  in  its  nature,  merely  occasional,  for  a  time  of  afflic- 
tion ;  whereas  that  of  monitor,  instructer,  or  guide,  is,  to  im- 
perfect creatures  like  us,  always  needful  and  important    Were 
we,  in  one  word,  to  express  the  part  acted  by  our  Lord  to  his 
followers,  we  should  certainly  adopt  any  of  the  three  last  ex. 
pressions  rather  than  the  first.     Or  if  we  consider  what  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  as  the  part  he  is  to  act  among  the  disci, 
pies,  it  will  lead  us  to  the  same  interpretation.     The  Holy  Spi- 
rit, says  our  Lord,  verse  26.  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name  ;  he  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  remind  you  of  all  thai 
I  have  told  you.     Is  not  this  to  say,  in  other  words,  "  He  will 
"  be  to  you  a  faithful  monitor?"  Further,  the  conjugates  of  the 
word  ftwfftftAvro*  entirely  suit  this  interpretation.     The  general 
itrtport  of  flr*£*«*Ain>,  in  the  active  voice,  is  to  admonish,  to  ex- 
hort, to  entreat,  and  sr^**^/*,  admonition,  exhortation.     It  is 
manifest,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Ham.  that  in  some 
places  the  import  of  the  noun  has  been  unduly  limited,  by  being 
rendered  comfort  or  consolation  ;  particularly  that  x«f«*fci0"*«  w 
tyw  mvuMTet,  Acts,  ix.  31.  is  much  more  properly  rendered  the 
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admonition,  than  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,     Diss..  VIII. 

P.  III.  h  ». 

*  It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  remarking,  that  the  Mahometans 
pretend  that  the  coming  of  their  prophet  is  here  predicted.  The 
Evangelist,  say  they,  did  not  write  ar*p*«A*T®-  paracletos,  bat 
a?f  jxAtrr<8>»  periclytos,  that  is  illustrious,  which  is  the  import  of 
the  name  Mahomet  in  Arabic.  But  whence  had  they  this  infor- 
mation ?  The  Gospel  of  John  was  well  known  throughout  the 
church,  for  several  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet; 
whereas  the  reading  alleged  by  them,  had  never  before  been  heard 
of;  nor  has  it  been  discovered  ever  since  in  any  one  MS.  ancient 
translation,  commentary,  or  ecclesiastical  writing  of  any  kind. 

18.  J  will  not  leave  you  orphans,  v»  *$#r#  ufun  •rfmtvt.  E.  T. 
I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  I  cannot  imagine  what  could 
have  led  oar  translators  into  the  singularity  of  deserting  the 
common  road,  where  it  is  so  patent ;  unless,  by  introducing 
comfortless,  they  have  thought  that  they  gave  some  support  to 
their  rendering  the  word  •xn.fcuOxr*  in  the  context,  comforter. 

19.  Because  I  shall  live;  that  is,  return  to  life.  A  great 
part  of  this  discourse  must  have  been  dark  at  the  time  it  was 
spoken;  but  the  event  explained  it  afterwards. 

22.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  discover  thyself  to  us  ?  n  yeytnr  irt 
jfui  tuMw  tpQmt&tf  Ttetvrof,  E.  T.  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  ma- 
nifest thyself  unto  us?  The  expression  How  is  it  that  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  may  be  an  inquiry  about  the  manner  of  his  discovering 
himself  to  them.  The  words  of  the  Evangelist  can  be  interpret, 
ed  only  as  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  his  discovering  himself 
to  them,  and  not  to  the  world.  This  question  arose  from  the 
remains  of  national  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  to  which 
the  Apostles  themselves  were  not,  till  after  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  related  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Acts,  entirely  superior. 
Oar  Lord's  answer,  in  the  two  following  verses,  though,  in  all 
probability,  not  perfectly  understood  by  them  at  the  time,  as- 
signs a  reason  for  the  distinction  he  would  make  between  his 
disciples  and  the  world,  but  says  nothing  about  the  manner  of 
discovering  himself. 

24.  I*  not  mine j  but  the  Father's;  that  is  (setting  aside  the 
idiom),  is  not  so  much  mine  as  the  Father's.     Mt  ix.  13.  Mr. 

fx.  37. 
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28.  Ye  would  rejoice  that  I  go  to  the  Father ,  i%*f*r*  «» Wt 
a™*,  iroptvofuu  *{«%  tw  wartf*.  E.  T.  Ye  would  rejoice,  because 
I  saidy  I  go  unto  the  Father.  The  word  timr  is  not  in  the  Al. 
MS.  nor  in  the  Cam.  It  is  wanting  also  in  several  others.  There 
is  nothing  which  answers  to  it  in  either  of  the  Sy.  versions,  or  in 
the  Vul.  Goth.  Sax.  Cop.  Arm.  Eth.  or  Ara.  Origen,  Cyril, 
Chr.  seem  not  to  have  read  it.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
Nonnns  the  paraph rast.  Such  a  concurrence  of  all  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  eminent  translations,  supported  by  some  of  the 
best  MSS.  and  Grecian  critics,  have  induced  me  to  join  with  Mill 
and  Bengelius  in  rejecting  it. 

30.  The  prince  of  the  world,  «  th  xt/i*  ntrx  *px***  E.  T. 
The  prince  of  this  world.  There  is  such  a  powerful  concur, 
rence  of  MSS.  both  those  of  principal  note  and  others,  with  both 
the  Sy.  versions,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Gr.  commentators, 
together  with  Nonnus,  in  rejecting  the  pronoun  tuts*  that  not 
only  Mill,  but  Wet.  who  is  mnch  more  scrupulous,  is  for  ex. 
eluding  it. 

2  He  will  find  nothing  in  me,  n  t/t*i  «*  *#i<  uhf.  E.  T.  Hath 
nothing  in  me.  Though  not  so  great  as  in  either  of  the  instances 
immediately  preceding,  there  inconsiderable  authority  from  MSS. 
versions,  and  ancient  authors,  for  reading  either  hvptnut  or  np*- 
vti,  instead  of  v*  f#i*.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  makes 
the  expression  clearer,  I  think,  with  Mill,  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

2.  He  cleaneth  by  pruning,  **$*%*§.  E.  T.  He  purgelh. 
Critics  have  observed  a  verbal  allusion  or  paronomasia  in  this 
verse.  To  the  barren  branch  the  word  me*  is  applied  ;  to  the 
fruitful,  x«fef«.  It  is  not  always  possible  in  a  version,  to  pre- 
serve figures  which  depend  entirely  on  the  sound,  or  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words,  though  sometimes  they  are  not  without 
emphasis.  This  verse,  and  the  following,  afford  another,  and 
more  remarkable,  instance  of  the  same  trope.  As  our  Lord  him. 
self  is  here  represented  by  the  vine ;  his  disciples  are  represent- 
ed by  the  branches.  The  mention  of  the  method  which  the  dres- 
ser takes  with  the  fruitful  branches,  in  order  to  render  them 
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more  fruitful,  and  which  he  expresses  by  the  word  xaB*tpn,  leads 
him  to  take  notice  of  the  state  wherein  the  Apostles,  the  princi. 
pal  branches,  were  at  that  time,  H^j  tftets  x*6*poi  tre.  It  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  consider  the  yuttmtH  applied  to  the  branches  as 
giving  occasion  to  this  remark,  which  immediately  follows  it* 
Now,  when  the  train  of  the  thoughts  arises  in  any  degree  from 
verbal  allusions,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  preserve  them,  where 
it  can  be  easily  effected,  in  a  translation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  translated  the  word  **&*/£«  by  a  circumlocution,  and 
said  cleaneth  by  pruning.  It  is  evident  that  x*6cu{u,  in  this  ap- 
plication, means  pruneth.  But  to  say  in  Eng.  simply  pruneth, 
would  be  to  throw  away  the  allusion,  and  make  the  thoughts  ap. 
pear  more  abrupt  in  the  version  than  they  do  in  the  original ;  and 
to  say  cleaneth,  without  adding  any  explanation,  would  be  ob. 
scare,  or  rather  improper.  The  word  used  in  the  £.  T.  does  not 
preserve  the  allusion,  and  is,  besides,  in  this  application,  anti- 
quated. Nonnus  appears  to  have  been  careful  to  preserve  the 
trope ;  for  though  almost  all  the  other  words  in  the  two  verses 
are  changed,  for  the  sake  of  the  measure,  he  has  retained  x*$al 
fttf  and  K«faf»i.  Few  translators  appear  to  have  attended  to  this 
allusion :  yet  whatever  strengthens  the  association  in  the  senten. 
ces,  serves  to  make  them  both  better  understood,  and  longer  re- 
membered. 

6.  Like  the  withered  branches  which  are  gathered  for  fuel, 

and  burnt)  *f  to  xAjpta,  j£  tfapavSv,  *£  rvneywy  «vr«,  k}  hs  irvp  CccA- 
Xttrt,  t£  xMigrut.  E.  T.  As  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men 
gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned. 
Through  an  excessive  desire  of  tracing  the  letter,  a  plain  senti- 
ment is  here  rendered  indistinctly  and  obscurely.  Knatchbull's 
•bservation  is  just.  In  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  co- 
pulative often  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative,  a  branch,  and 
is  withered,  for  a  branch  which  is  withered,  or  a  withered  branch. 
See  Ruth  i.  11.  Many  other  examples  might  be  brought  from 
scripture.  The  singular  number  is  sometimes  used  collectively, 
as  branch  for  branches.  This  may  account  for  *vr*  in  the  plu- 
ral. Some  MSS.  indeed)  and  even  some  versions  read  *vt*  :  but 
the  difference  does  not  affect  the  sense. 

8.  So  shall  ye  be  my  disciples,  «£  yttvewU  t/ui  fL*Hhfr«t»     The 
Cam.  and  several  other  MSS.  have  ytw&f  for  yivfrtrht*     Agree- 
VOL.  iv.  60 
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ably  to  which  the  Vul.  says  et  cfficiamini  met  disdpuii.     With 
this  also  agree  the  Cop.  and  Sax.  Tersions. 

10  K?  shall  continue  in  my  love,  fuvart  a  n?  «y«sr*  put.  Dod. 
and  Wor.  Ye  will  continue  in  my  love.  The  precept  continue 
in  my  love,  in  the  preceding  Terse,  which  must  determine  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration,  is  capable  of  being  understood  19 
two  ways,  as  denoting  either  continue  to  love  me,  or  continue  to 
be  loved  by  me;  in  other  words,  '  keep  your  place  in  my  affec- 
1  tion.'  In  my  opinion  the  latter  is  the  sense,  and  therefore  I 
have  retained  the  old  manner  ye  shall  in  preference  to  ye  zciU,  as 
the  former  is  frequently  the  sign  of  a  promise,  which  I  take  the 
sentence  to  contain  to  this  effect :  If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
ye  shall  continue  the  objets  of  my  love.  For  this  preference,  it 
is  proper  to  assign  my  reasons :  First,  it  is  most  natural  to  sop. 
pose,  that  when  our  Lord  enjoined  them  to  continue  in  a  parti, 
cular  state,  it  would  be  in  that  state  wherein  he  had  signified  that 
they  then  were.  Now  this  state  is  manifestly  that  of  being  loved 
by  him ;  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding.  As  the  Father  loveth  me,  says  he,  so  I  love  you;  con- 
tinue in  my  love.  '  Ye  possess  my  love  at  present,  continue  to 
'  possess  it.'  But  here  a  doubting  might  arise  in  their  minds, 
'  How  shall  we  continufe  to  possess  it  ?  or  how  shall  we  knov* 
'  that  we  continue  to  possess  it  ?*  To  obviate  all  such  Exceptions, 
he  adds,  '  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  continue  to 
'  possess  my  love ;  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments^ 
*  and  continue  to  possess  his  love.'  In  the  other  way  explained} 
besides  that  the  connection  is  loose,  the  passage  is  not  so  signifi* 
cant.  '  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  will  continue  to  love 
'  me.'  Better,  one  would  think, '  If  ye  continue  to  love  me,  ye 
4  will  keep  my  commandments ;'  since  that  is  regarded  as  the 
cause,  this  as  the  effect.  Accordingly  a  good  deal  is  said  to  this 
purpose  afterwards. 

11.  That  I  may  continue  to  have  joy  in  you,  U<t  «  %*}*  *  quf 
«»  Ufa*  fum*  E.  T.  That  my  joy  might  remain  in  you.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  n  nptt  i*  placed  betwixt  n  %*t*  n  %im%  and  ptmr. 
I  render  it  as  immediately  connected  with  the  words  preceding, 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  as  belonging  to  the  word  which 
follows.  The  former  makes  a  crear  and  apposite  sense,  the  latter 
*s  obscure,  not  to  say  mysterious* 
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16.  It  is  not  you,  t%x  «/KMi.     Diss*  XIL  P.  I.  §  32. 

*  That  the  Father  may  give  you  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  him 
in  my  name,  U*  o  rt  <a  ampyrt  r«t  wat^a  tt  rm  on/wi  p* ,  }»  i/*i». 
Itjs  an  obvious  remark,  that  iv  is  equivocal,  as  it  applies  equal* 
\y  to  the  first  person,  and  to  the  third.  Explained  in  the  first 
person,  it  runs  thus :  that  1  may  give  you  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name.  Nonnus  explains  the  words  so  in 
his  Paraphrase;  but  the  VHil.  the  Sy.  and  indeed  the  whole  cur- 
rent  of  interpreters,  have  understood  the  verb  as  in  the  third  per* 
son.  This  interpretation  is  also  best  suited  to  the  scope  of  the 
place.  I  have,  therefore,  with  the  other  Eng.  translators,  adopt, 
ed  it  here. 

18.  It  hated  me  before  H  hated  you,  t/u  v£*r*t  up**  fufu*****' 
Vul.  Me  priorem  vohis  odio  habuit.  The  other  La.  interpreters, 
if  not  in  the  same  words,  are  to  the  same  purpose.  So  are  also 
the  Sy.  and  other  Oriental  translations.  The  M.  G.  and  all  the 
other  versions  I  know,  before  the  present  century,  express  the 
same  sense.  Nonnus  has  so  understood  the  words,  who  says 
vprr**  tfu  tvyttTxt.  For,  as  he  has  not  prefixed  the  article,  and  has 
suppressed  the  pronoun,  his  words  cannot  be  otherwise  rendered 
than  it  hated  me  first.  Unless  my  memory  fails  me,  I  may  affirm 
the  same  thing  of  ancient  commentators  as  of  interpreters.  This 
uniformity  of  interpretation,  where  the  subject  is  nowise  ab- 
struse, is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  Our  Lord  was 
not  discussing  any  sublime  question  of  theology,  but  giving 
plain  admonitions  to  patience  and  constancy,  which,  it  would  be 
strange  to  imagine,  had  been  so  expressed  by  the  Evangelist,  as 
to  be  universally  misunderstood  by  those  expositors  who  spoke 
the  same  language,  who  lived,  I  may  say,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
not  long  after  those  events;  and  to  be  at  last  discovered  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  -those  who,  comparatively,  are  strangers 
both  to  the  dialect,  and  to  the  manners,  of  the  age  and  country. 
Yet  Dr.  Lardner,  a  very  respectable  name,  I  acknowledge,  is 
the  first  who  has  defended  a  different  meaning,  a  meaning  which 
bad  indeed  been  hinted,  but  not  adopted,  by  Be.  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before.  Lardner  supposes  ff£*r«v  here  to  be  neither  adjec- 
tive nor  adverb,  but  a  substantive,  of  which  the  proper  interpre- 
tation is  prince  or  chief.  It  is  freely  owned  that  the  sense  which 
results  from  this  rendering  is  both  good  and  apposite,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  common  version.  Nothing  serves  more  strongly 
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to  fortify  the  soul  with  patience  under  affliction,  than  the  remem- 
brance of  what  those  whom  we  esteem,  underwent  before  us. 
Ilf  «r(&*,  as  was  formerly  observed,  (ch.  i.  15.  3  N.)  is  often  used 
substantively  for  chief;  that  is,  first,  not  in  time,  but  in  excel- 
lence, rank,  or  dignity.  Some  examples  of  this  use  were  given. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  *^*t&-,  in  this  application,, 
when  it  has  a  regimen,  preserves  the  construction  of  an  adjective 
in  the  superlative  degree.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  the  arti- 
cle, and  is  always  followed,  either  by  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
noun  expressing  the  subject  of  comparison,  or,  if  the  noun  be  a 
collective,  by  the  genitive  singular.  In  like  manner,  the  noun 
governed  includes  both  the  thing  compared,  and  the  things  to 
which  it  is  compared.  Thus,  to  say  «  *£*r<&»  «■«  6/tuw,  he  is  the 
chief  of  you,  implies  he  is  one  of  you  ;  it  wurct  m  r*xtXui*$  can 
be  applied  to  none  but  Galileans,  and  •<  w^mi  rm  I*JW/**,  to  none 
but  Jews.  He  who  is  called  (Acts,  xxviii.  7.)  o  «g«r<&'  n*  npv, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  islanders.  If  then,  our  Lord  had  said 
yu  rov  *£*r0»  if4A»  /uf44TffKtf9  I  should  admit  the  interpretation  to 
be  plausible,  as  the  construction  is  regular,  and  he  himself  is  in- 
cluded in  the  iftMt  ;  but  the  words  which  the  Evangelist  repre- 
sents him  as  having  used,  no  more  express  this  in  Gr,  than  the 
words  Jesus  was  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  would  express  in 
Eng.  that  he  was  no  apostle,  but  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the 
apostles.  When  Paul  calls  himself  (1  Tim.  i.  15.)  rprr®*  «p«f- 
r*A*v,  chief  of  sinners,  is  he  not  understood  by  every  body  as 
calling  himself  a  sinner  ?  The  chief  of  the  Levites  (Num.  Hi.  32.) 
was  certainly  a  Levite,  and  the  chief  of  the  singers  (Neh.  xii. 
46.)  was  a  singer.  But  are  there  no  exceptions  from  this  rule  ? 
I  acknowledge  that  there  is  hardly  a  rule  in  grammar  which  is 
not,vthrough  negligence,  sometimes  transgressed,  even  by  good 
writers :  and  if  any  think  that  such  oversights  are  to  be  deemed 
exceptions,  I  will  not  dispute  about  the  word.  Only,  in  regard 
to  such  exceptions,  it  will  be  admitted  a  good  rule  for  the  ex- 
pounder,,never  to  suppose  a  violation  of  syntax,  when  the  words, 
construed  in  a  different  manner,  appear  regular,  and  yield  an  ap- 
posite meaning.  This  I  take  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
That  there  are  examples  of  such  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  super- 
latives, perhaps  in  all  languages,  can  hardly  be  denied.  Of  this 
I  take  that  quoted  from  2  Mac.  vii.  41.  to  be  a  flagrant  example : 
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trx*Tn  T»*  vtm  *  turri£  mtovTwt,  which  is  literally,  the  mother 
died  last  of  the  sons.     This  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  oar  poet : 

Adam  the  comeliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.       * 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  much  better,  in  criticising,  to  acknow. 
ledge  these  to  be  slips  in  writing,  than  to  account  for  them  by 
such  supposed  enallages,  and  unnatural  ellipses  as  totally  sob. 
rert  the  authority  of  Syntax,  and  leave  every  thing  in  language 
vague  and  indeterminate.    The  ellipsis  of  a  preposition  suggest, 
ed  in  the  present  case  is  merely  hypothetical ;  for  no  examples 
are  produced  to  show,  either  that  wpnG*  has  the  meaning  ascrib- 
ed to  it,  when  accompanied  with  any  of  the  prepositions  fg,  *£#, 
grigf,  or  #▼«,  supposed  to  have  been  dropped ;  or  that  it  has  the 
meaning  without  a  preposition,  when  the  supposed  ellipsis  takes 
place.     Yet  both  of  these,  especially  the  latter,  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  removing  doubt.     The  only  thing  that  looks  like 
an  example  of  the  superlative  «^*t^*,  with  an  exclusive  regimen, 
is  that  expression  Mt.  xxvi.  17.  m  wpnn  rm  «£vp**,  spoken  of 
the  day  of  the  passover,  which  was  the  fourteenth  of  the  month ; 
though  in  strictness,  the  fifteenth  was  the  first  of  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread.  But  for  this  Dr.  Lardner  himself  has  sufficiently 
accounted,  by  showing  that  these  two  successive  festivals,  though 
distinct  in  themselves,  are  often,  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  confound- 
ed as  one,  and  that  both  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  the  his  to. 
rian  Josephus.     Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  in  none  of  the 
three  places  where  the  phrase  in  question  occurs  (to  wit,  ch.  t. 
15.  30.  and  here)  is  *-{*t®-  accompanied  with  the  article  which, 
for  the  most  part,  attends  the  superlative,  especially  when  used 
for  a  title  of  distinction,  and  more  especially  still  when,  as  in 
this  place,  the  article  is  necessary  to  remove  ambiguity;  for 
*g«r»*  without  it,  is  more  properly  an  adverb,  or  adverbial  pre. 
•position,  than  a  noun.     Add  to  all  this,  that  irftn®*  is  not  a  title 
which  we  find  any  where  else  in  the  N.T.  either  assumed  by  our 
Lord,  or  given  to  him.     This  title  is  indeed  in  one  place  (Mt. 
x.  2.)  given  to  Peter  as  first  of  the  apostles.     Of  the  propriety 
of  this  application  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  attentive  reader 
will  observe  that  the  objections  here  offered  against  Lardner's 
interpretation  of  the  clause  under  review,  equally  affect  his  in. 
terpretation  of  the  clause  *?#r<&-  p*  «v,  ch.  i.  15.  30. 
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20.  If  they  have  observed  my  word,  they  will  also  observe 
yours,  h  r«»  **y*  f**  tru^a-cu,  *J  r#»  outrefct  ni^trvrtu  E.  T.  If 
they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  zcll  keep  yours  also.  Several 
critics  are*  of  opinion,  that  the  word  r^«»  is  used  here  in  a  bad 
sense  for,  to  watch  with  an  insidious  design.  But  I  do  not  find 
that  the  simple  verb  ripen  ever  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Scripture, 
though  the  compound  -rxect-n,^  is  so  used  by  both  Mr.  and  L. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  phrase  r^«?  r«v  fey*,  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  expression  of  the  Evangelist  John,  and  is  every, 
where  else  manifestly  employed  in  a  good  sense  :  so  that  if  this 
be  an  exception,  it  is  the  only  one.  What  has  been  now  remark. 
ed,  makes  much  more  in  favour  of  the  common  translation,  than, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  words  immediately  following  in 
verse  21.  which  imply  that  all  the  treatment  mentioned  had  been, 
bad,  makes  against  it:  for  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  connection 
is  often  founded,  not  on  the  form  of  the  expression,  but  on  what 
is  suggested  by  it.  Our  Lord,  by  what  he  here  says,  recalls  to 
to  their  memories  the  neglect  and  contempt  with  which  his  doc. 
trine  had  been  treated,  and  in  allusion  to  which  he  says,  All  this 
treatment,  &c.  1  shall  only  add,,  that  even  admitting  that  there 
is  some  ambiguity  in  the  Gr.  verb  rqfav,  it  will  not  sorely  be 
thought  greater  than  there  is  in  the  Eng.  word  observe,  employ, 
ed  in  this  translation,  and  sometimes  susceptible  of  an  unfavou. 
rable  meaning. 

24.  But  now  they  have  seen  them,  and  yet  hate  both  me  and 

my  Father,  n*  it  «£  ivpa**Tt,  i£  fitfuaiputn,  *£  tfu  *£  rov  vrmTtfrnfUt. 
E.  T.  But  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my 
Father.  In  order  to  give  consistency  to  the  argument  which  oar 
Lord  here  uses,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  »vt*  as  understood 
after  t^ttxwn.  All  the  foreign  translations  I  have  seen,  whether 
from  the  Gr.  or  from  the  La.  supply  the  pronoun  in  this  place. 
Without  it,  the  words  convey  a  very  different  sense;  a  sense 
which  is  neither  so  apposite,  nor  so  intelligible. 

25.  In  their  law.    Ch.  x.  34.  N. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

%  Nay  the  tiyte  is  coming  when—&xxy  *tyjmu  »?«  <»*.  E.  T. 
Yea  the  time  cometh  Ma*— Bishop  Pearce  would  have  us  read 
«aa'  ffxfttfj  '*(*  in  a  parenthesis,  and  connect  U&  with  the  words 
which  precede,  because  he  thinks  that  to  render  '»«  when  is 
scarcely  to  be  justified.  But  he  has  not  devised  any  correction, 
or  taken  any  notice  of  Terse  32.  of  the  same  chapter,  where  the 
like  phrase  occurs,  ^xtTott  '"?*  *?  *"  riftAv&f,  W  «%df«*<0^ri,  and 
Where  the  '*?«,  to  the  conviction  of  all  expositors,  denotes  when. 
This  is  a  plain  Hebraism  ;  their  causal  conjunction  <s  chi,  being 
sometimes  used  in  this  sense ;  an  idiom  more  frequent  in  J.  than 
in  any  other  penman  of  the  N.  T.  We  have  another  example  of 
it  from  him,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  his  third  Epistle,  verse  4th. 
And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  presumption  of  the  authenticity  of 
that  epistle. 

*  Will  think  he  offereth  sacrifice  to  God,  &f*  Xogrpt**  *f*?w 
Qtptn  ra  Gtv.  E.  T.  •  Will  think  he  doth  God  service.  Our  trans, 
lators  have  here  followed  the  Vul.  which  has  arbitretur  obsequu 
urn  se  prcestare  Deo.  Er.  Zu.  Cas.  and  Be.  have  done  better 
in  substituting  cultum  for  obstquium.  The  La.  word  obsequium, 
find  the  Eng.  word  service,  are  too  general :  XctrptM  is  properly 
the  public  service  of  religion,  and  when  joined,  as  in  this  place, 
frith  *£«0»$fp«v,  can  mean  only  sacrifice.  It  is  ;jo  rendered  in  the 
Sy.  version  and  the  Go.  Some  adages  of  their  rabbies  regarding 
the  assassination  of  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  show  how  justly 
they  are  here  represented  by  our  Lord. 

3.  These  things  they  will  do,  tccvt*  xmm™  *iw.  E.  T.  These 
things  they  will  do  unto  you.  But  Cju$  is  wanting  in  many  MSS. 
-of  principal  note,. as  well  as  in  others  of  less  consideration,  in 
the  Coin,  edition,  and  in  that  of  Ben.  in  the  first  Sy.  version,  the 
Go.  the  Sax.  and  the  Ara. ;  also  in  some  La.  MSS.  In  the  2d 
Sy.  version,  it  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  as  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity at  the  best.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  admitted  by  Chr. 
Cyril,  The.  or  Cyprian.  For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  Mill 
and  Wet.  in  rejecting  it. 
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9.  Concerning  sin  ;  that  is,  their  sin,  in  rejecting  me,  whereof 
the  Spirit  will  give  incontestible  evidence  in  the  miracles  which 
he  will  enable  my  Apostles  to  perform  in  my  name,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  will  crown  their  teaching. 

10.  Concerning  righteousness  ;  that  is,  my  righteousness  or 
innocence,  the  justice  of  my  cause  (Mt.  xxvii.  94.  N.),  of  which 
the  same  miraculous  power  exerted  for  me  by  my  disciples,  will 
be  an  irrefragable  proof,  convincing  all  the  impartial,  that  I  had 
the  sanction  of  Heaven  for  what  I  did  and  taught,  and  that,  in 
removing  me  hence,  God  hath  taken  me  to  himself. 

11.  Concerning  judgment  y  that  is,  divine  judgment,  soon  to 
be  manifested  in  the  punishment  of  an  incredulous  nation,  and  in 
defence  of  the  truth. 

13.  Into  all  the  truth,  h*  *-«o*«>  rnt  oO^m**.  E.  T.  into  all 
truth.  The  article  ought  not  here  to  have  been  omitted.  It  is 
not  omniscience,  surely,  that  was  promised,  but  all  necessary 
religious  knowledge.  Yet  Mr.  Wesley's  is  the  only  Eng.  ver- 
sion I  have  seen  which  retains  the  article. 

16.   Within  a  little  while.     Diss.  XII.  P.  I.  §  94. 

25.  In  figures, «»  **t*ifu<M.  E.  T.  In  proverbs.  Vul.  In 
proverbiis.  Er.  and  Zu.  Per  proverbia.  Be.  Per  similitudi- 
nes.  Cas.  Oratione  figurata*  n^tfu*  is  used  by  the  Seventy 
in  translating  the  Heb.  too  mashal,  which  signifies  not  only  a 
proverb,  but  whatever  is  expressed  in  figurative  or  poetical  Ian. 
guage,  as  their  proverbs  commonly  were.  Thus  it  is  used,  ch.  x. 
6.  for  a  similitude,  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  a  parable.  Here  it  is 
manifestly  used  in  all  the  latitude,  implied  in  the  expression  em- 
ployed by  Castalio;  that  is,  for  figurative  language,  not  intend, 
ed  to  be  understood  by  every  body,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  not 
perfectly  even  by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

30.  That  any  should  put  questions  to  thee,  *tf*  ri%  <re  temr&. 
E.  T.  That  any  man  should  ask  thee.  There  are  two  Gr.  verbs 
not  synonymous,  used  in  this  context,  turn*  and  tpntn,  which 
arc  both  rendered  in  the  E.  T.  ask.  The  former  answers  always 
to  the  Eng.  word,  when  it  means  to  beg,  to  entreat ;  the  latter 
generally,  but  not  always,  when  it  denotes  to  put  a  question. 
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As  the  Eng.  verb  ask,  had  been  used  m  the  former  sense  in  Terse 
96.  answering  to  mrt»,  I  thought  it  better  here  to  use  a  periphra- 
sis, than  to  employ  the  same  word  for  expressing  the  latter  sense, 
in  rendering  the  verb  §p*r**.  E?en  the  slightest  appearance  of 
ambiguity  should  be  avoided  in  the  translation,  when  there  can 
be  no  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The  pur* 
port  of  the  words,  therefore,  in  this  place,  is,  '  Thou  knowest 
*  us  so  perfectly,  and  what  all  our  doubts  and  difficulties  are,  as 
4  renders  it  unnecessary  to  apply  to  thee  by  questions.  Our  in. 
4  tentions  this  way  are  anticipated  by  the  instructions  which  thou 
4  art  giving  us  from  time  to  time.' 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

2.  That  he  may  bestow  eternal  life  on  all  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  him,  htt  *-«v  i  iti****  avrtt,  it»m  aur*if  £tnp  «<«?mp. 
The  words  seem  capable  of  being  rendered,  that  he  may  give  to 
them  all  that  thou  hast  given  to  him,  eternal  life.  Though  this 
rendering  appear  at  first  closer,  the  common  version  is,  in  my 
opinion,  preferable  n«?  o  followed  by  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  in  whatever  case,  number,  or  gender,  is  a  Hebraism  an* 
swering  to  "Vtt  Sa  which  may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  and 
may  relate  either  to  persons  or  things.  The  pronoun  connected 
as  orr>  uo  ascertains  the  import.  Another  example  of  this  idiom 
we  have  ch.  vi.  39.  'iv«  *■*»  «  himu  (t*t,  cm  «*■•**«•*  %\  mvw.  A  like 
idiom  we  find,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  «  r»  futtmrt  mum  <0-£vrr.  Though 
the  Vul.  which  keeps  close  to  the  letter,  ut  omne  quod  dedisti 
«',  det  eis  vitam  a>ternam,  seems  to  favour  the  second  interpre- 
tation, father  Si.  in  translating  the  Vul.  considers  theHeb.  idiom 
as  here  so  incontrovertible,  that,  without  assigning  a  reason,  in 
his  notes,  he  renders  it  qfin  quUl  donne  la  vie  Hernelle  a  tous 
ceux  que  vous  Itii  avez  donnts;  precisely  as  if  the  La.  had  been 
ut  omnibus  illis  quos  dedisti  ei,  det  vitam  atternam.  There 
would  be  no  propriety  in  translating  the  phrase  here  differently 
from  what  it  has  been  always  translated  ch.  vi.  39. 

2  Thy  apostle,  ch.  x.  36.  N. 

3.  The  Messiah.    Dis.  V.  P.  IV.  §  7. 

5.  Father,  glorify  thou  me  in  thine  own  presence,  h£mr*t  fu 
vol.  it.  61 
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ov,  **rt(,  w*{*  TtoLvr*.  E.  T.  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self.  This  expression,  though  apparently  more  lite. 
ral,  is  remarkably  obscure.  The  force  of  the  Gr.  preposition 
«•«£«,  is  not  rightly  expressed  by  the  Eng.  with,  which,  as  appli- 
ed here,  is  exceedingly  vague  and  indeterminate. 

1 1 .  Preserve  them  in  thy  name,  r*f  «o*»f  tvrttf  i?  m  •nfuert  e-*. 
E.  T.  Keep  through  thine  own  name  those — .  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  words  *»  t»  mp*m- 
n  m,  which  I  have  rendered  literally  in  thy  name.  Name  is 
used  in  Scripture  sometimes  for  person,  Rev.  iii.  4. ;  sometimes 
for  fame,  Ps.  lxxvi.  1.;  and  sometimes,  when  applied  to  God,  for 
his  power,  or  other  perfections,  Ps.  xx.  i.  7.  When  mention  is 
made  of  making  known  God's  name  to  the  heathen,  we  always 
understand  it  to  mean,  declaring  to  them  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, as  the  only  true  God.  It  is  solely  to  the  heathen,  or  those 
who  before  knew  not  God,  that,  in  the  O.  T.  we  find  mention  of 
revealing  his  name.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  they  were  Jews 
of  whom  our  Lord  spoke,  verse  6th,  when  he  said,  /  have  made 
known  thy  name  to  the  men  whom  thou  hast  given  me.  The  se- 
quel shows,  that  he  meaut  the  Apostles,  who,  before  they  became 
bis  disciples,  were  the  disciples  of  Moses.  Now,  by  making 
known  the  name  of  God  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, is  plainly  suggested,  that  additional  light  was  conveyed  to 
them,  which  they  could  not  have  derived  from  it.  By  manifest- 
ing God's  name  to  them,  therefore,  we  must  understand  the  com- 
munication of  those  truths  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  new 
dispensation.  And  as  every  revelation  which  God  gives,  tends 
further  to  illustrate  the  divine  character,  the  instructions  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  relating  to  life  and  immortality, 
and  the  recovery  of  sinners  through  his  mediation,  may  well  be 
called  revealing  God,  or  (which,  in  the  Heb.  idiom,  is  the  same) 
the  name  of  God  to  them.  When  the  connection  in  this  prayer 
is  considered  with  any  degree  of  attention,  we  must  be  sensible 
that  the  words,  the  name  of  God,  in  verses  6th,  11th,  12th,  and 
26th,  denote  the  same  thing.  If,  then,  by  the  name  of  God,  verses 
6th  and  26th,  be  meant  the  great  foundations  of  the  Christian  in- 
stitution, the  being  preserved  or  kept  in  it,  verses  11th  and  12th, 
must  mean  their  being  enabled  to  continue  in  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  that  religion.  Our  translators,  by  rendering «?  ru  tto/utrt 
<r«  differently,  in  verses  11th  and  12th,  have  darkened  the  ex- 
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pression,  and  led  the  generality  of  readers  into  mistakes.  Keep, 
'through  thine  own  name,  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  signifying,  preserve,  by  thy  power.  Similar  expressions 
occur  in  the  Psalms  and  other  places.  If  verse  11th  were  the 
only  place  in  this  prayer  where  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of 
God,  I  should  not  deny  that  this  interpretation  wonld  have  some 
plausibility.  But,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  we  cannot  interpret  n 
rm  6t*n*Tt  rs  one  way  in  Terse  11th,  and  another  way  in  verse 
12th,  where  it  is  similarly  connected  and  construed.  What  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  subsequent  note,  serves,  in  some  degree,  to 
confirm  the  interpretation  now  given.  I  own  $e  Eng.  word  name 
hardly  admits  this  latitude  of  acceptation.  But  it  was  observed 
(Diss.  XII.  P.  V.  §  12.),  that  we  are  obliged  sometimes,  in  order 
to  avoid  tiresome  circumlocutions,  to  admit  an  application  of 
particular  terms,  which  is  not  entirely  warranted  by  use.  When 
there  is  a  difficulty  (for  it  is  only  of  such  cases  I  am  speaking), 
there  is  this  advantage  in  tracing  the  words  of  the  original,  that 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  writer  is  not  arbitrarily  confined  by  the 
opinions  of  the  translator,  but  is  left  in  the  text,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  extent,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

2  Which  thou  hast  given  me,  «$  it}****  p«<.  E.  T.  Whom 
thou  hast  given  me.  But  there  is  a  great  majority  of  MSS.  and, 
among  them,  those  of  principal  consideration,  which  reject  the 
word  **$  in  this  place.  A  few  substitute  i  in  its  room,  but  the 
much  greater  number  have  ».  In  either  way,  the  meaning  is  the 
same  with  that  given  in  this  version.  The  relative  in  Gr.  often 
takes  the  case  of  the  antecedent,  and  not  always,  as  in  La.  the 
case  that  is  governed  by  the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected.  For 
reading  »,  there  is  also  the  authority  of  the  Com.  both  the  Sy. 
translations,  and  the  Ara.  Of  the  fathers,  there  are  Athanasius, 
Cyril,  The.  and  Euth.  •  likewise  many  modern  critics;  amongst 
whom  are,  Ham.  Mill,  and  Wet.  Add  to  this,  that  such  a  mis- 
take as  the  change  of  «  into  *<,  in  this  place,  is  easily  accounted 
for :  u\  hi****  fut  occurs  in  the  very  next  verse.  It  is  incident 
to  transcribers,  either  through  inadvertency  in  -directing  their 
eye,  or  through  suspicion  of  mistake  in  the  former  copier,  to 
make  the  expressions  of  the  author,  which  are  nearly  the  same, 
entirely  so.  Besides,  the  meaning  of  *$  iti***s  is  more  obvious 
than  that  of  #  itimutt)  which  might  readily  lead  a  transcriber  to 
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consider  the  latter  as  a  mere  blunder  in  copying.  But  if  the 
vford  was  originally  «*,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
it  should  have  been  so  generally  corrected  into  »,  and  the  like  cor- 
rection on  verses  6th  and  12th  not  attempted.  It  may  be  obsenr* 
ed  in  passing,  that  this  reading  does  not  a  little  confirm  the  sense 
I  have  given  to  the  word  name,  through  the  whole  of  this  passage. 
If,  by  the  name  here,  be  meant  the  Gospel  revelation,  nothing 
can  be  more  conformable  to  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's  whole  dis- 
course on  this  occasion  ;  this  revelation  was  given  by  the  Father 
to  his  Son,  to  be  by  him  communicated  to  the  world* 

3  That  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are,  it*  »™  it,  ««4*f  ifus*.  The 
word  is  here  if,  one  thing;  not  i<«,  one  person.  Ch.  x.  30.  N. 

13.  Thai  their  joy  in  me  may  be  complete.  It*  r#«v<  t*»  x*tm 
rtff  tfufl  mr>*t*tttnit  a  ttvrw.  E.  T.  That  they  might  have  my  Joy 
fulfilled  in  themselves.  What  meaning  onr  translators  affixed  to 
these  words,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  whole  scope  and  connection 
make  it  evident,  that  i  x*l*  *  */■**  denotes,  here,  not  the  joy  whick 
I  have  (the  only  sense  which  the  words  my  joy  will  bear  in  Eng.), 
•  but  the  joy  whereof  I  am  the  object,  the  joy  they  will  derive  from 
me.  Beau,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  modern  interpreter  who 
rendered  the  words  intelligibly,  qfin  quUls  goutent  en  mot  une 
joie  parfaite  ;  and  the  only  one  in  Eng.  the  An. 

17.  By  the  truth,  a  t*  «***««  <w.  E.  T.  Through  thy  truth. 
The  prononn  is  not  in  some  principal  MSS.  nor  in  the  Vul.  the 
Go.  and  the  Sax.  versions.  Cyril  seems  not  to  have  read  it ;  and 
Ben.  and  Mill  reject  it.  It  is  very  unnecessary  here,  as  the  ex- 
planation subjoined,  thy  word  is  the  truth,  sufficiently  appropri- 
ates it 

24.  Father,  I  would,  *«rtp,  $t\*.  E.  T.  Father,  I  will.  0,a* 
expresses  no  more  than  a  petition,  a  request.  It  was  spoken  by 
our  Lord  in  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Father,  to  whom  he  was  obe- 
dient, even  unto  death.  But  the  words  /  will,  in  Eng.  when  Kill 
4s  not  the  sign  of  the  future,  express  rather  a  command.  The  La. 
volo,  though  not  so  uniformly  as  the  Eng.  /  will,  admits  the  same 
interpretation ;  and,  therefore,  Beza's  manner  here,  who  renders 
the  word  used  by  John,  velim,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Vul.  Er.  Zu.  and  Cas.  who  say,  volo.  That  the  sense  of  the  Gr. 
word  is,  in  the  N.  T.  as  I  have  represented  it,  the  critical  reader 
may  soon  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  following  passages 
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in  the  original :  Mt  xii.  38.  xxvi.  39.  Mr.  yi.  $5.  x.  35.  In, 
tome  of  these,  the  verb  is  rendered  Mould,  by  our  translators ; 
it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  so  in  them  all,  as  tbey  all  manu 
festly  imply  request,  not  command.  In  roost  of  the  late  Eng. 
translations,  this  impropriety  is  corrected.  Dod.  and  Wes.  hare, 
indeed,  retained  the  words  /  will ;  nay,  more,  have  made  them  the 
foundation  of  an  argument  (one  in  his  Paraphrase,  the  other  in 
his  Notes),  that  what  follows  I  will,  is  not  so  properly  a  petition, 
as  a  claim  of  right.  But  this  argument  is  built  on  an  Anglicism 
in  their  translations,  for  which  the  sacred  author  is  not  accounta- 
ble. Augustine,  in  like  manner,  founding  on  a  Latin  ism,  argu- 
ed from  the  word  volo  of  the  Itc.  version,  as  a  proof  of  the  equa- 
lity of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  is  very  well  answered  by 
Be.  whose  sentiments,  on  this  subject,  are  beyond  suspicion.  See 
his  Note  on  the  place.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  also  use  the  word 
$i)*fut,  Mr.  x.  35.  in  making  a  request  to  Jesus ;  but  it  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  two  disciples  to  say,  either  that  they 
claimed,  as  their  right,  what  they  then  asked,  or  that  they  called 
themselves  equal  to  their  lord  and  master.  Calvin,  speaking  of 
those  who,  in  support  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  godhead, 
argued  that  Moses,  in  his  account  of  the  creation,  joins  elohim 
(a  word  signifying  God),  in  the  plural  number,  to  the  verb  bara 
(created),  in  the  singular,  advises  very  properly,  "  Monendi  sunt 
"  lectores  ut  sibi  a  violentis  ejusmodi  glossis  caveant"  (Com. 
ment.  in  Gen.  i.  1.).  I  shall  conclude  thic  note  with  the  words 
of  Cas.  (Defensio,  &c.)  :  "  Ego  veritatem  velim  veris  argumen. 
"  tis  defendi,  non  ita  ridiculis,  (Juibus  deridenda  propinetur  ad- 
44  versariis." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1.  Over  the  brook  Kidron,  *${«»  «*  z»M^fCH  rm  K«^*.  E. 
T.  Over  the  brook  Cedron.  The  Al.  MS.  alone,  reads  r»  &%»*- 
The  majority  of  modern  critics  agree  with  Jerom  in  thinking, 
that  this,  which  suits  the  Vul.  trans  torrentem  Cedron,  is  the 
genuine  reading ;  a  remarkable  instance  wherein  the  internal 
evidence  is  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  numerous  testimonies, 
or  strong  external  evidence  on  the  opposite  side.     Kidron  is: 
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in  Heb.  the  name  of  a  brook  near  Jerusalem,  of  which  mention  is 
several  times  made  in  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  The 
name,  when  written  in  Gr.  characters,  coincides  with  the  geni- 
tive plural  of  the  appellative  m^*,  a  cedar.  The  transcribers  of 
the  N.  T.  were  (with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions)  Greeks  or 
Latins,  who  knew  nothing  of  Heb.  Such,  finding  the  singular 
article  r»  joined  with  the  plural  xtifm,  would  naturally  impute 
it  to  inadvertency,  arising  from  hurry  in  transcribing.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  notion,  rtt  would  readily  be  changed  into  r*?, 
by  all  who  chose  to  hare  their  copies  clear  from  flagrant  blun- 
ders. This  so  perfectly,  and  with  so  much  natural  probability, 
accounts  for  the  change  of  th  and  r«v,  both  here,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  Sep.  as,  in  my  judgment,  greatly  preponderates  all 
the  MSS.  and  versions  in  the  opposite  scale.  Most  interpreters 
since  Jerom's  time,  that  is,  since  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  into  the  West,  have  thought  so  likewise. 
It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  the  Eng.  translators  have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Vul. 
though  unsupported,  to  the  almost  universal  reading  of  the  Gr. 
the  proper  version  of  which  is,  the  brook  of  Cedars.  My  rea- 
son for  saying  Kidron,  I  have  assigned  above.  Diss.  XII.  P* 
III.  §  6,  $c. 

11.  Put  up  the  sword,  B**t  m»  fut%xt(*9  r*.  E.  T.  Put  up 
thy  sword.  Bnt  the  pronoun  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  MSS.  of 
principal  account,  and  a  great  many  others.  It  is  neither  in  the 
Com.  edition,  nor  in  that  of  Ben.  It  is  not  in  either  Sy.  Go. 
Cop.  or  Arm.  versions.  Nonnus,  who  says  simply,  %•>**  rt  «- 
tot  {<$a*,  seems  not  to  have  read  it.     Will  and  Wet.  reject  it. 

15.  And  another  disciple,  %eu  h  «AA»«  n*bm&.  This  is  another 
instance  wherein  our  translators  have  preferred  the  reading  of 
the  Vul.  to  that  of  the  common  Gr.  The  Vul.  says,  et  alius  dw- 
cipulus.  The  only  authorities  from  MSS.  for  this  reading,  are  the 
Al.  the  Cam.  and  another  of  less  note ;  all  which  omit  the  arti- 
cle. Wet.  mentions  no  versions  which  favour  it,  except  the  Vul. 
and  the  Go.  It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Sy. 
which  expresses  exactly  the  sense  of  the  Vul.  in  this  manner,  and 
one  of  the  other  disciples.  It  was  impossible,  in  that  language, 
which  has  no  articles,  to  show  more  explicitly  that,  in  their  ori- 
ginal, the  expression  was  indefinite.  The  Sax.  version  also  says, 
another.  This  renders  it  very  probable,  that  it  was  so  in  the  Old 
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Itc.  Nonnus  too  expresses  it  indefinitely,  *£  m«$  «aa*$  h-oiaa*. 
On  the  whole,  however,  if  it  were  not  for  that  evidence  which 
results  from  connection,  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  composition,  I  should  not  lay  great  stress  on  all  that  can 
be  pleaded  in  its  favour  from  positive  testimony. 

20.  Whither  the  Jews  constantly  resort,  o*&  irmrrfn  ii  laiwi 
<rv?ipx$rreu.  £.  T.  Whither  the  Jews  always  resort.  This  is  the 
third  example  in  this  chapter  (so  many  will  not  be  found  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel)  wherein  our  translators,  whom  I  have 
copied  in  these  instances,  have  deserted  the  common  Gr.  Here, 
however,  they  have  adopted  a  reading  vouched  by  the  plurality 
of  MSS.  though  unsupported  either  by  the  Vul.  or  by  the  Sy .  Be- 
side MSS.  the  Com.  and  some  other  valuable  editions,  read  *-*i- 
rdr«.  This  reading  is  favoured  also  by  the  Go.  and  secoud  Sy. 
and  by  some  of  the  Gr.  fathers.  n«m$  is  supported  by  the  Al. 
and  several  other  MSS.  some  early  editions,  with  the  Vul.  1st. 
Sy.  Cop.  Arm.  Sax.  and  Eth.  versions,  pe.  in  his  edition,  whence 
the  common  editions  are  derived,  has  put  roroto,  giving  his  rea- 
son in  the  Notes,  in  these  words :  "  in  vetustis  codicibus  legi. 
"  mus  rarrarf ;  ego  vero  existimo,  vel  legend  urn  o-«m$,  vel  «-«>- 
ic  ra#«y,  quod  facile  potuit  a  librariis  mutari  in  mcrrm."  Wet. 
after  these  words  which  he  quotes,  subjoins,  very  properly,  "  et 
"  ita  quidem,  quod  mireris,  contra  omnes  codices  edidit."  I 
shall  add,  as  what  appears  to  me  still  more  surprising,  that  Be- 
za's  "  ego  verb  existimo,"  enforced  merely  by  his  own  example, 
should,  with  so  many  modern  editors,  and  some  translators,  prove 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  authorities  of  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions which  can  be  pleaded  against  it 

28.  To  eat  the  passover.     Ch.  xiv.  14.  N. 

31.  We  are  not  permitted,  ifui  *%  egtr/f.  Whether  the  power 
of  judging,  in  capital  cases,  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  was,  in  effect,  as  Light  foot  has  rendered  very  probable 
(Hot.  Heb.  Mt.  xxvi.  3.  J.xviii.  31.)  abandoned  by  themselves, 
is  not  material.  The  resumption  of  a  power  which  has  long  gone 
into  disuse,  is  commonly  dangerous,  sometimes  impracticable. 
What  is  never  done  is,  everywhere,  considered,  as  what  cannot 
legally  be  done. 

,     37.  Thou  art  king  then  ?  Ovxw  fi*rix$vt  uw\  E.  T.  Art  thou 
a  hing'then  ?  As  to  the  form  of  the  interrogation,  aee  the  pa. 
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rallel  passage  in  Mt ;  as  to  the  expression  fiao-tXsvt  tt,  though  it 
be  not  so  definite,  and,  consequently,  so  emphatical,  as  if  it  had 
the  article ;  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  so  indefinite  as  it  is  in 
the  E.  T.  by  being  rendered  a  king.  This  would  never  have  been 
said  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  king  of  the  country,  which  was, 
doubtless,  Pilate's  view  of  our  Lord's  pretensions.  The  expres- 
sion, a  king,  on  the  contrary,  suggests  the  notion  of  foreign  do- 
minions. The  import  of  the  original  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  oar 
language,  by  the  omission  of  the  definite  article,  a  thing  not  un- 
common in  conversation  ;  and  the  more  natural  here,  as  the  words 
are  a  repetition  of  what  bad  been  expressed  more  fully, verse 33. 
For  1  have  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  such  ellipsis  are 
often  adopted  in  repeating  phrases  which  have  but  very  lately 
occurred.     Ch.  xix.  12.  N. 

40.  Then  they  all  cried,  iKfccvyetca$  »  *&?at  wmrti.  E.  T.  Then 
cried  they  all  again.  The  word  «-«A*v  is  wanting  in  a  conside- 
rable number  of  MSS.  in  the  Com.  edition,  the  Sy.  Cop.  Sax* 
Ara.  Arm.  and  Eth.  versions.  In  many  La.  MSS.  it  is  not  found* 
Besides,  it  does  not  suit  the  preceding  part  of  our  Lord's  trial. 
as  related  by  this  Evangelist,  who  makes  no  mention  of  their 
crying  in  this  manner  before. 
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2.  A  purple  mantle,  'ipaxM  *r*e$vpvr.  It  is  called,  Mt.xxvii. 
28.  a  scarlet  cloak,  ;gA«p*JW  mxKnup.  The  names  denoting  the 
colour  of  the  garment,  ought  to  be  understood  with  all  the  lati. 
tude  common  in  familiar  conversation.  This  cloak,  in  strictness, 
may  have  been  neither  purple  nor  scarlet,  and  yet  have  had  so 
much  of  each,  as  would  naturally  lead  one  to  give  it  one  of 
these  names,  and  another  the  other. 

12.  Whoever  calleth  himself  king,  *■**  i  fbun*M**vr*  mitt. 
E.  T.  Whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king.  That  the  verb  nun 
here  means  no  more  than  to  call,  is  evident  from  verse  7th.  We 
have,  in  this  verse,  an  example  of  what  was  observed  on  ch.  xviii. 
37.  The  sentence  whereof  these  words  are  a  part,  is  true,  when 
fatriXti*  is  rendered  king,  but  not  when  rendered  a  king.  Judea, 
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at  that  time,  together  with  Syria,  to  which  it  was  annexed,  made 
a  province  of  the  empire.  Nothing  more  certain,  than  that  who. 
ever,  in  Judea,  called  himself  king,  in  the  sense  wherein  the 
word  was  commonly  understood,  opposed  Cesar ;  for,  if  the  king, 
dom  to  which  he  laid  claim,  was  without  the  bounds  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  title  nowise  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  em. 
peror.  So  much  does  the  significance  of  a  sentence  sometimes 
depend  on  what  would  be  thought  a  very  minute  circumstance. 

14.  Now  it  teas  the  preparation  of  the  paschal-sabbath,  w  it 
7F*ivT%tvn  th  ir*r%<*.     E.  T.  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the 
passover.'    The  word  ir*p*rxtv9i)  in  the  N.  T.  denotes  always,  in 
my  opinion,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath.     My  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  as  follows  :   1st,  The  explanation  now  given,  coin, 
cides  exactly  with  the  definition  which  Mr.  gives  of  that  word, 
ch.  xt.  42.  n*  T*pao%tvti  o  «-i  irpTaGGarw.     It  was  the  preparation , 
that  t#,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  Sdly,  The  word  occurs  six  times 
in  the  N.T. ;  and,  in  all  these  places,  confessedly  means  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  answering  to  our  Friday,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  Saturday.     3dly,  The  preparation 
of  all  things  necessary  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  that  they 
might  be  under  no  temptation  to  violate  the  sabbatical  rest,  was 
expressly  commanded  in  the  law.     Ex.  xvi.  5.  23.     There  was 
nothing  analogous  to  this  enjoined  in  preparation  for  the  other 
feasts.     But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, the  expression  is  ira^cunuvn  rg  7cctir%x.    To  this  it  has 
been  answered,  and  I  think  justly,  that  the  word  ircur%x  was  not 
always  confined  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  or  the  kid,  appoint. 
ed  to  be  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  at  even  ;  but  wa« 
often  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  festival,  which  began  with  the 
paschal  sacrifice,  properly  so  called,  and  continued  the  seven 
days  of  unleavened  bread  which  immediately  followed.  The  whole 
time  is  called  indifferently,  sometimes  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
sometimes  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.     In  further  confirma- 
tion of  this,  it  has  been  observed,  that  other  sacrifices  offered 
during  that  period,  were  sometimes  termed  Hie  pas  saver,    Deut. 
xvi.  2.  it  is  said,  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  the  herd.   Now,  the  last  term,  the  herd, 
could  only  relate  to  the  other  sacrifices  presented  during  the  se- 
ven days  which  succeeded,  and  not  to  the  signal  commemorative 
voi,.  iv.  62 
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sacrifice  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  passover,  with  which 
the  festival  was  introduced ;  for,  as  to  it,  it  could  be  taken  on! j 
from  the  flock.  Nor  does  the  argument  rest  on  this  single  pas- 
sage. In  2Chron.xxxv.  7,  8,  9.  bullocks  (which  are  there  im- 
properly rendered  oxen)  are  mentioned  as  passover  offerings,  in 
the  same  way  with  lambs  and  kids.  Now,  if  the  whole  period, 
and  the  sacrifices  offered  therein,  were  sometimes  familiarly  call, 
ed  the  passover,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Sabbath  of  the 
passover- week  should,  in  the  same  way,  be  distinguished  from 
other  Sabbaths,  especially  as  it  appears  to  have  been  considered 
by  them  as  a  day  peculiarly  memorable.  Thus,  verse  31st,  the 
Evangelist  tells  us,  that  that  Sabbath  (he  is  speaking  of  the  day 
after  our  Lord's  crucifixion)  was  a  great  day.  I  have,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  rendered  the  word  t<w^«  here, 
paschal-sabbath.  This  serves  also  to  account  for  what  we  are 
told,  ch.  xviii.  28.  that  the  Jews  entered  not  the  pretorium,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  so  not  in  a  condition  to  eat  the  pass- 
over.  If  we  suppose  (and,  in  this  supposition,  there  is  surely 
nothing  incongruous)  that  the  Evangelist  used  the  word  in 
the  same  latitude  that  Moses  and  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
did,  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes. 
No  more  is  meant  by  eating  the  passover,  than  partaking  in  the 
sacrifices  offered  during  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  which  the 
rabbies  have  since  distinguished  by  the  name  ckagiga.  Others 
have  attempted  to  remove  these  difficulties  by  supposing  that  our 
Lord  anticipated  the  legal  time,  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  eating  the  passover  before  his  death  ;  a  thing  extremely 
improbable  in  every  view.  It  does  not  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  story,  as  related  by  Mt.  Mr.  and  L.  (for,  as  to  this,  J.  is  si- 
lent), who  all  speak  of  it  just  as  men  would  speak  of  a  festival, 
celebrated  at  the  known  and  stated  time,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  not  as  in  a  way  singular  and  irregular.  Further,  there 
is  no  omission  of  duty  in  not  celebrating  an  anniversary  which 
one  does  not  live  to  see :  but,  in  anticipating  the  time,  there 
would  have  been  a  real  transgression  of  the  commandment,  which 
expressly  confined  the  observance  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  permitting  no  change  of  the  day,  except  in  a  particular 
case  of  uncleanness,  which  is  not  pretended  to  have  taken  place 
here ;  and  in  which  case  the  choice  of  another  day  is  not  left 
open,  but  the  time  is  fixed  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  ensuing  month.' 
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Add  to  this,  that,  in  such  an  anticipation  of  the  sacrifice,  the  con* ' 
currence  of  some  of  the  priesthood  would  have  been  necessary 
(seeSChron.  xxx.  15,  16, 17.  xxxv.  11.),  which,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  could  not  have  been  obtained.  To  obviate  these  objec- 
tions, distinctions  have  been  devised,  of  which  we  find  not  a  ves- 
tige in  Scripture,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  rabbies.  Such  is  that 
of  Gro.  between  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  the  paschal  commemo- 
ration. The  latter,  he  supposes  our  Lord  to  have  solemnized, 
but  not  the  former.  A  manner  of  solving  difficulties,  so  hypo, 
thetical,  and  so  fanciful,  as  it  offers  no  evidence,  needs  no  confu- 
tation. Those  who  choose  to  gee  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter may  consult  Lightfoot  Horae  Heb.  on  Mr.  xiv.  19.  and  J. 
xviii.  28.  or  Whitby's  Appendix  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Mr. 
8  About  the  sixth  Aoiir,  «£«  it  *tu  txr*.  As  this  does  not  per. 
fectly  accord  with  Mr.  (xv.  95.),  who  says,  it  was  the  third  hour 
when  tliey  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  such  an  appearance  of  contra, 
diction  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  observed ;  and  the  observation 
has  not  failed  of  producing  the  usual  effect—- the  correction  of 
one  Gospel  by  another.  Accordingly,  the  Cam.  MS.  reads rptm; 
but  little  regard  is  due  to  this,  if  Wet  stein's  remark  be  just, 
that  the  leaf  is  not  written  by  the  hand  which  wrote  the  rest  of 
the  MS.  but  appears,  from  the  character,  to  be  of  a  much  later 
date.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  La.  translation  wherewith  that 
copy  is  accompanied,  the  word  is  sexta.  There  are  only  three 
other  MSS.  of  little  account,  which  read  r^rrsj.  Nonnus  also  has 
read  thus:  but  not  one  of  the  ancient  translators.  Eusebius, 
and,  after  him,  other  Gr.  commentators,  favour  this  reading. 
Pod.  in  his  Paraphrase,  adopts  it,  though  he  translates  the  words 
in  the  common  way.  He  supports  his  opinion,  in  a  note,  from 
a  passage  found  in  a  fragment  of  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  concern, 
ing  which,  Wet.  observes,  that  Petavius  has  shown  that  Peter  was 
not  the  author.  The  common  hypothesis  is,  that  some  early 
transcriber  has  mistaken  the  T,  the  numeral  mark  for  3,  for  the 
r,  the  mark  for  6  ;  and  thus  has  substituted  Urn  instead  of  t^/t*. 
Others  suppose  that  J.  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  Mr. 
of  the  crucifixion  ;  that  J.  reckons  the  hours  as  we  do,  and  means 
6  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  speaks  in  the  Jewish  manner,  and  means 
9;  and  that,  consequently,  three  hours  intervened  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution.     Abstracting  from  other  improbabi- 
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lities  in  this-  account,  it  is  manifest,  from  several  places  of  this 
Gospel,  cfa.  i.  39.  iv.  6\  5$.  that  J.  like  all  the  other  Evangelists, 
reckoned  the  hours  in  the  Jewish  manner.  Ha  rimer's  solution 
(Vol.  3.  Obs.  40.)  that  "  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  not  of  the  day, 
"  but  of  the  preparation  of  the  passover  peace-offerings,"  does 
not  satisfy.  When  the  historian  said,  H»  it  **z<atx4vii.  It  was  the 
preparation,  he  plainly  named,  and  has  been  always  understood 
to  name,  the  day  of  the  week.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  Friday  was  so  called,  without  regard  to  the  time  actually 
spent  in  preparation.  Nor  is  there  ground  to  think  that  there 
was  any  allusion  to  the  passover  peace-offerings.  It  was  the 
preparation  requisite  for  the  due  observance  of  the  sabbath,  which 
alone  occasioned  this  name  being  given  to  the  day.  Had  the  pre- 
paration necessary  for  the  sacrifices  given  ground  for  this  appel- 
lation, every  day  had  been  a  paraskeue,  as  every  day,  more  es- 
pecially every  festival,  there  were  sacrifices.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  paraskeue  among  the  Jews,  was  as  much  appro- 
priated to  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  as  the  name  sabbath  was  to 
the  seventh.  Mr.  gives  us  ffipp-uGGtew  as  a  synonymous  term.  For 
my  part,  I  prefer  the  solution  (though  it  may  be  accounted  but 
an  imperfect  one)  given  by  those  who  consider  the  day  as  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  answering  to  the  four  watches  of  the  night. 
These  coincided  with  the  hours  of  3,  6,  9,  and  19,  or,  in  oar 
way  of  reckoning,  9,  12,  3,  and  6,  which  suited  also  the  solemn, 
times  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  in  the  temple ;  that,  in  cases  where- 
in they  did  not  think  it  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  time  with 
great  accuracy,  they  did  not  regard  the  intermediate  hours,  but 
only  those  more'noted  divisions  which  happened  to  come  nearest 
the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of.  Mr.  says,  *  '*/>*  r^tm ;  from 
which  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  third  hour  was  past. 
J.  says,  *«f«  '*><ru  f*Tjj ;  from  which  I  think  it  probable,  that  the 
sixth  hour  was  not  yet  come.  On  this  supposition,  though  the 
Evangelists  may,  by  a  fastidious  reader,  be  accused  of  want  of 
precision  in  regard  to  dates,  they  will  not,  by  any  judicious  and 
candid  critic,  be  charged  with  falsehood  or  misrepresentation. 
Who  would  accuse  two  modern  historians  with  contradicting 
each  other,  because,  in  relating  an  event  which  had  happened  be- 
tween 10  and  1 1  forenoon,  one  had  said  it  was  past  9  o'clock : 
the  other,  it  was  drawing  towards  noon  ? 
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23.  His  mantle,  r«  ifiueria  avts.     Ch.  xiii.  4.  N.     , 

25.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  M*et*  »  m  kaamt*.  The  Ara. 
version  renders  it,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Cleophas.  The  ori- 
ginal expression  is  susceptible  of  either  interpretation.  Mt.  i.  6. 
N.  I  have  followed  the  generality  of  interpreters,  who  think  that 
Cleophas  here  is  another  name  for  him  called  Alpheus.  Mt.  x.  3. 

29.  Having  fastened  it  to  a  twig  of  hyssop,  »ov*w»  *t*t6ims. 
There  must  have  been  some  plant  in  Judea  of  the  lowest  class  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  which  was  either  a  species  of  hyssop,  or  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to  what  the  Greeks  called  0«to**$ ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Hellenist  Jews  always  distinguished  it  by  that  name.  In. 
deed,  the  Gr.  word,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  affinity  in  sound, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Heb.  name  anx,  ezob.  It  is  said  of 
Solomon,  1  Ki.  iv.  33.  that  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springcth  out 
of  the  wall.  Now,  they  did  not  reckon  among  trees  any  plants 
but  such  as  had  durable  and  woody  stalks.  (See  N.  on  Mt.  vi. 
30.)  That  their  hyssop  was  of  this  kind,  is  evident,  also,  from 
the  uses  of  sprinkling,  to  which  it  is,  in  many  cases,  appointed 
by  the  Jaw  to  be  applied. 

30.  Yielded  up  his  spirit,  *-«£ ;  At*t  ra  mtv^ut.  Mt.  xxvii.  30.  N. 

40.  Which  is  the  Jewish  manner  of  embalming,  %*&»<>  ttc$  tn 
rut  lvjcuois  tvTaQia£w.  E.  T.  As  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
bury.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  «t«^/b^«»  is  not  to 
bury,  but  to  embalm,  or  to  prepare  the  body  for  burial— pollin- 
cire,  corpus  ad  scpulturam  componere.  The  Vul.  indeed,  ren- 
ders the  clause  sicut  mos  est  Judasis  sepelire,  which  is  the  real 
source  of  the  error  in  modern  translations.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
here,  that  the  verb  ttT*pt*£tit,  and  the  verbal  noun  trret^ieto-fto^,  are 
used  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  relation  to  the  embalming  of  the  body 
of  our  Lord.  The  word  used  for  to  bury,  is  invariably  $*irruu 
The  use  followed  by  the  Sep.  is  entirely  similar:  tiT*p<*£uf  is 
to  prepare  the  corpse  ;  $**-r«?  is  to  bury.  The  import  of  both 
words,  and,  consequently,  the  distinction  between  them,  is  exem- 
plified, Gen.  1.  2.  5.  In  verse  2d,  *£aw*{*»  \unfi  rd/«  *7*igv*  xvts 
t»<$  tir*$iarcui  nreuptaerxt  r§§  Target  *t*n,  km  mra,  Quccra*  hi  trraQt- 
mreu  T49  l0»f«ftA.  E.  T.  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physi- 
cians, to  embalm  his  father;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel. 
Whereas,  in  verse  5th,  Joseph's  words  to  Pharaoh  are— -'o  x*t^ 
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p#  #{%ir$  fuy  A*y*f,  Ef  r*  fumtMi*  «  6i»v\*  tfi*vr*  r»  yn  Xtatua,  nut 
fu  &*^«$.  rvv  tft  *ict€*f,  Bw^tf  w  *otTe{«  fin.  E.  T.  My  father 
made  me  swear,  saying,  "  In  my  grave  which  I  have  digged  for 
"  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me*"  Now, 
therefore,  let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father.  Here 
the  difference  between  the  two  verbs  is  distinctly  marked.  The 
former,  r*  irr«#/*£«»,  was  the  work  of  the  physicians,  according 
to  the  import  of  the  Heb.  term,  or  of  the  embalmers,  according 
to  the  Gr. ;  the  latter,  to  $*»-r«*»,  was  the  work  of  Joseph,  and 
the  company  who  attended  him:  the  former  was  executed  in 
Egypt,  the  latter  in  Canaan.  Let  it  be  observed  further,  that 
the  two  Gr.  words  are  the  translation  of  two  Heb.  words,  which 
are  never  used  promiscuously,  or  mistaken  for  each  other.  In 
this  passage,  which  is  the  only  place  wherein  the  Seventy  have 
used  the  verb  grrxtpietgttv,  the  Vul.  has  carefully  preserved  the 
distinction.  It  renders  f»r*^/«£f«,  aromatibus  condire,  and  B-scr- 
wf,  sepelire.  To  a  judicious  Eng.  reader,  who  considers  the 
vast  quantity  of  the  most  costly  aromatics  which,  the  Evangelist 
tells  us,  were  bestowed  by  Nicodemus  on  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
the  clause  subjoined,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,  must 
have  a  very  strange  appearance.  The  first  reflection  that  would 
naturally  arise  in  his  mind  would  be,  4  If  so,  surely  not  one  of  a 
'  hundred  of  the  people  could  afford  to  be  buried.'.  Yet  certain, 
it  is,  that  no  nation  was  more  careful  than  the  Jewish,  to  bury 
their  dead,  though,  very  probably,  not  pne  of  a  hundred  was  em- 
balmed. But  it  had  been  predicted  of  our  Lord,  not  only  that 
he  should  be  numbered  with  transgressors  (malefactors),  not 
only  that  his  grave  should  be  appointed  with  the  wicked  (which 
was  the  case  of  those  who  suffered,  as  criminals,  by  public  j  us. 
tice ;  Nicolai  de  Sepulchris  Hebreorum,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  V. ) ;  but 
that  he  should  be  joined  with  the  rich  in  his  death  ;  circumstan- 
ces which,  before  they  happened,  it  was  very  improbable,  should 

ever  concur  in  the  same  person. L.  CI.  and  Si.  are  the  only 

French  translators  who  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  moiQuJjn.  The  former  says,  selon  la  coutume  que  les 
Juifs  ont  de  preparer  les  corps  pour  les  ensevelir  ;  the  latter,  com- 
me  le  pratique nt  les  Juifs  avant  que  d?  ensevelir  leurs  marts*  The 
late  Eng.  translations  follow  implicitly  the  common  version. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  Saw  that  the  stone  had  been  removed.  BXm-h  r«v  A*£©»  «f- 
fuvov.  E.  T.  Seeth  the  stone  taken  away*  The  import  of  this 
Eng.  expression  is  that  she  was  present  at  the  removing  of  the 
stone.  The  Gr.  plainly  implies  that  it  had  been  removed  before 
she  came ;  «£/tuw  is  not  the  present  but  the  prefer. perfect  partici- 
ple. The  Vul.  vidit  lapidem  sub  latum,  where  the  word  is  equi- 
Yocal,  has  misled  pur  Interpreters.  The  La.  has  not  like  the  Gr. 
distinct  participles  for  the  present  and  for  the  past. .  None  of  the 
Eng.  translations  I  have  seen,  except  the  An.  Dod.  and  Hey. 
have  escaped  this  blunder.  None  of  the  Fr.  Catholic  or  protes- 
tant,  have  fallen  into  it.  Lu.  in  Ger.  has  avoided  it,  so  has  Dio. 
in  Ita. 

8.  Believed  [the  report],  mrtvrt.  E.  T.  Believed.  It  natur- 
ally occurs  here  to  ask  what  ?  The  active  verb  believe,  in  our 
language,  requires,  in  every  case,  where  it  is  not  manifest  from 
the  preceding  words,  the  addition  of  the  thing  believed.  Was 
this,  in  the  present  instance,  our  Lord's  resurrection  ?  No :  that 
had  not  yet  been  reported  to  him,  or  so  much  as  insinuated. 
Mary  Magdalene  had  affirmed  only  that  the  body  had  been  car. 
ried  off,  and  that  she  knew  not  where  they  had  laid  it.  Besides, 
we  learn,  from  what  immediately  follows,  that  our  Lord's  first 
appearance  to  her  (and  to  her  the  Evangelist  Mr.  informs  us, 
xvi.  9.  that  he  appeared  first  of  all)  was  after  the  two  disciples 
had  left  the  place.  The  ellipsis  here,  therefore,  is  most  naturally 
supplied  by  the  words  the  report,  to  wit,  that  made  by  Mary 
above  recited,  which  had  occasioned  the  visit  made  at  that  time 
to  the  sepulchre,  by  the  two  disciples.  The  Cam.  MS.  reads  ** 
fflrirfvc-ff.  But  in  this  that  MS.  is  singular,  not  having  the  sup- 
port of  any  MS.  or  version.  Even  the  La.  translation,  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  has  no  negative  particle. 

10.  To  their  companions,  *{&>  \%vths.  E.  T.  Unto  their  own 
home.  The  words  are  capable  of  either  interpretation  ;  but  I 
have,  with  Dod.  adopted  the  former,  as  it  suits  better  what  is  re- 
lated both  by  this,  and  by  the  other  Evangelists;  from  all  of 
whom  we  learn  that  our  Lord's  disciples  spent  much  of  this  day 
together. 
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17.  Lay  not  hands  on  me,  M*  p*  **th.  E.  T.  Touch  me  net. 
The  verb  **Tir0*i  in  the  use  of  the  Seventy,  denotes  not  only  to 
touch,  but  to  lay  hold  on,  to  cleave  to,  as  in  Job,  xxxi.  7.  Ezek. 
xli.  6.  and  other  places.  The  sense  here  plainly  is,  '  Do  not  de. 
4  tain  me  at  present.  The  time  is  precious.  Lose  not  a  moment, 
'  therefore,  in  carrying  the  joyful  tidings  of  my  resurrection  to 
4  my  disciples.' 

1 9.  Jesus  came  where  the  disciples  were  convened,  the  doors 
having  been  shut  for  frar  of  the  Jevs,  *}  rm  §vp**  %f*te**iuMn, 

otth  yrcc*  ot  fAM$h>roU  e-tmiyfuM,  2ict  Tar  QtZt*  r<y»  la J«<«9,  nAfo  •  1jjc»?. 

E.  T.  WheT\  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the  disciples  were  as- 
sembled for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus.  This  arrangement 
does  not  well  in  English  :  if  it  do  not  suggest  a  false  meaning, 
it  at  least  renders  the  true  meaning  obscure.  The  disciples  as- 
sembled, but  surely  not  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  for,  as  they  did  not 
intend  by  violence  to  oppose  violence,  if  any  should  be  offered 
them,  they  could  not  but  know  that  to  assemble  themselves  would 
more  expose  them  to  danger  than  any  other  measure  they  could 
take.  The  plain  matter  is;  they  assembled  for  mutual  advice  and 
comfort,  and  being  assembled,  the  doors  were  shut  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  were  well  aware  of  the  consequence  of  being  dis- 
covered at  such  a  time,  in  consultation  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  do  not  necessarily  imply,  that,  whilst  the  doors 
continued  shut,  our  Lord  entered  miraculously.  KfxActryuv**  is 
even  more  literally  rendered  having  been  shut,  than  being  shut, 
or  when  they  were  shut ;  as  it  is  the  preterperfect,  not  the  pre- 
sent or  imperfect  participle.  They  moy  have  been,  therefore,  for 
aught  related  by  the  Evangelist,  made  by  miracle  to  fly  open  and 
give  him  access. 

25.  Put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  fax*  r«/<kt*rv- 
A«?  fin  ««  to  rv7T9f  r*t  nXan.  Vul.  Mittatn  dig  Hum  meum  in  lo- 
cum clavorum.  The  AI.  and  four  other  MSS.  have  t«?w  for  tv- 
5r«.  The  Sy.  as  well  as  the  Vul.  aud  Sax.  follows  this  reading. 
The  sense  is  the  same. 

27.  Be  not  incredulous,  but  believe,-  m  ytvu  *irir®*,  «aa» 
»•<*•&-.  E.  T.  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  The  word/otfA- 
less  is  here  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  now  obsolete.  Both  the 
Gr.  words  inr&  and  «*-<?&',  in  this  passage,  are  to  be  under- 
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stood  as  merely  Heflenisticai  for  credent  and  non  credent,  a 
spDse  in  which  they  frequently  occur  in  the  N.  T.  See  Acts,  x. 
45.  xvi.  1.  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  IS,  14.  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  10. 12.  v.  16. 
vi.  2.  In  these  commonly  the  meaning  has  been  justly  exhibited 
by  interpreters.  In  rendering;  Gal.  iii.  9.  mrt  it  *x  *-*-!«$  tv>*yw* 
rmt  avf  rm  wit*  A/Sfcup,  onr  translators  have  been  rather  unlucky 
in  an  expression  which,  if  not  improper  at  the  time,  was,  at  least, 
equivocal,  and  darkened  the  sense.  So  then  (key  which  be  of 
faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.  The  connection  here 
appears  more  in  the  sound  than  in  the  sense.  Properly,  They, 
therefore,  who  believe,  are  blessed  with  Abraham  who  believed. 

30,  31.  Many  other  miracles,  &c.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that 
this  Gospel  concludes  with  these  two  verses,  and  that  the  follow, 
ing  chapter  has  been  afterwards  annexed  by  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  like  manner  as  the  last  chapter  of  the  pentateuch,  and  the 
last  of  Josephus  have,  after  the  death  of  the  authors,  been,  added 
by  the  sanhedrim.  His  reasons  are,  1.  The  resemblance  which 
this  bears  to  the  conclusion  of  the  next  chapter,  v.  24,  25.    2. 

'  The  designation  of  the  author  there  by  the  3d  person  sing,  his 
testimony.  3.  The  application  that  is  made  of  the  1st  person 
plur.  We  know.     In  regard  to  the  first,  it  has  been  justly  ob. 

.  served,  that,  with  equal  reason,  the  three  last  verses  of  the  epis. 
tie  to  the  Romans  may  be  accounted  spurious.  As  to  the  otner 
two,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  apostle 
John,  to  speak  of  himself  either  in  the  3d  person  sing,  (as  in  ch* 
xiii.  23,  &c.  xviii.  15,  16.  xix.  26,  27.  35.  xx.  2,  &c.)  or  in 
the  1st  person  plur.  (as  in  ch.  i.  14.  16.  1  Jo.  i.  1,  2,  Sec.)  This 
notion  of  Gro.  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  rated  as  merely  a  mo. 
dern.  conjecture  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  all  ecclesiastical  an. 
tiquity,  MSS.  editions,  versions,  commentaries,  which  uniformly 
attest  the  last  chapter,  as  much  as  any  other  in  the  book. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

7.  Girt  on  his  upper  garment,  r»t  miivtip  iu£»<r*To.  E.  T. 
He  girt  his  fishers  coat  unto  him.  Ewnivrm,  agreeably  to  its 
etymology  from  nrniiw,  super  induo,  signifies  an  upper  garment. 
It  occurs  in  no  other  place  of  the  N.  T. ;  but,  from  the  use  the 
Seventy  have  made  of  it  in  the  Old,  there  is  no  reason  to  confine 

vol.  iv.  63 
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the  meaning  to  the  garb  of  any  particular  profession,  or  even  to 
that  of  either  sex.  In  one  of  the  only  two  places  wherein  it  oc- 
curs in  the  Sep*  (1  Sam.  xViii.  4.)  it  is  used  for  the  robe  or  loose 
upper  garment  worn  by  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul ;  in  the  other 
(2  Sam.  xiii*  18.)  for  that  worn  by  the  virgin  daughters  of  the 
king.  I  cannot  approve,  therefore,  the  Vul.  Er.  and  Leo  de 
Juda,  for  rendering  it  tunica  ;  nor  Cas.  who  translates  it  indu- 
sium.     I  think  Be.  has  done  better  in  making  it  amiculum. 

2  Which  he  had  laid  aside,  «?  y*f  yiywCsV.  E.  T.  For  he  was 
naked.  But  yvtu®"  does  not  always,  like  the  Eng.  word  naked, 
signify  baring  no  clothes  .on,  or  being  totally  uncovered,  but  not 
having  all  the  clothes  usually  worn,  particularly  not  having  his 
mantle.  In  this  sense  the  word  seems  to  be  used,  Acts,  xix.  16. 
and  in  several  passages  of  the  O.  T. 

12.  Come  and  dine,  hutt,  ctptwatrt.  Vul.  Er.  Zu.  Be.  VentU^ 
prandete.  Cas.  Adtste  prandete.  Dod.  Come  and  refresh  your, 
selves.  Wy.  Come,  eat.  Bishop  Pearce  approves  rather,  Come 
and  breakfast,  because  it  was  early,  as  we  learn  from  Terse  4. 
The  same  is  the  reason  with  the  other  two  Eng.  interpreters  for 
departing  from  the  common  method.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good 
reason.  The  ancients  used  regularly  but  two  meals,  we  use  three* 
As  of  our  three,  dinner  and  supper  have  been  regarded  as  the  two 
principal,  it  has  obtained  not  only  with  us,  but,  I  believe,  over 
all  Europe,  to  call  the  first  meal  of  the  ancients,  which  the 
Greeks  named  r*  «p<r«,  and  the  Latins  prandium,  by  the  first  of 
the  two,  which  is  dinner,  add  the  second,  r<  iuwm  of  the  Greeks, 
and  coma  of  the  Latins*  by  the  last,  which  is  supper.  It  is  the 
order  that  has  fixed  the  names,  and  not  the  precise  time  of  the 
day  at  which  they  were  eaten.  This  is  commonly  variable,  and 
the  names  cannot  be  gradually  altered  with  the  fashions,  much 
less  can  they  be  accommodated  to  every  occasional  convenience. 
Our  ancestors  dined  at  eleven  forenoon,  and  supped  at  five  after- 
noon. But  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  call 
the  breakfast  of  our  fashionable  people  dinner,  and  their  dinner 
supper,  because  they  coincide  in  time  with  those  meals  of  their 
progenitors.  To  introduce  the  name  breakfast  would  but  mis* 
lead,  by  giving  a  greater  appearance  of  similarity  in  their  man- 
ners to  our  own,  than  fact  will  j  ustify.  Refresh  yourselves  is  a 
very  vague  expression. 
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*  None  of  the  disciples,  HJtts  nn  ft**nr*f.  Vul.  ^emo  di*. 
cumbentium,  doubtless  from  some  copy  which  has  read  *w*w/fu* 
w*t.  In  this  the  Vul.  has  only  the  concurrence  of  the  Sax.  ver. 
sion. 

3  Ventured  to  ash  him,  rffym  ifyrmvm  mm*.  E.  T.  Durst  as* 
him.  An.  and  Hey.  say  Offered.  Dod.  Wes.  Wor.  and  Wy .  Pre- 
sumed. Priestley,  Thought  it  necessary.  Bishop  Pearce  has 
justly  remarked  concerning  the  verb  r»Apo»  followed  by  an  in* 
finitive,  that  it  does  not  always,  in  the  use  of  Gr.  authors,  sa- 
cred or  profane,  express  the  boldness  or  courage  implied  in  the 
Eng.  verb  to  dare,  by  which  it  is  commonly  rendered.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  expletive. 
When  joined  with  a  negative,  as  in  this  place,  it  often  expresses 
a  disinclination  arising  from  modesty,  delicacy,  respect,  or  an 
averseness  to  be  troublesome  in  putting  unnecessary  questions* 
The  words  immediately  following,  knowing  that  it  was  the  mas- 
ter, confirm  the  interpretation  now  given.  The  common  version, 
durst  not,  tends  to  convey  the  notion,  that  our  Lord's  manner 
of  conversing  with  his  disciples  was  harsh  and  forbidding,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  truth.  Did  not  presume, 
is  better,  as  it  does  not  suggest  any  austerity  in  our  Lord  ;  but 
it  plainly  implies  what  is  not  implied  in  the  words ;  that,  in  the 
historian's  judgment,  there  would  have  been  presumption  in  put* 
ting  the  question .  The  word  offered  is  a  mere  expletive. ,  Thought 
it  necessary,  though  yielding  an  apposite  meaning  in  this  place, 
Is  evidently  not  the  meaning  of  rrrtp*.  The  terms  ventured  notf 
in  my  opinion,  come  up  entirely  to  the  sense  of  the  author; 
which  is,  to  express  a  backwardness  proceeding  from  no  other 
fear  than  that  which  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  most  perfect 
esteem  and  veneration.  When  those  spoken  of  are  either  ene* 
mies  or  indifferent  persons,  the  verb  mAp«  may  not  improperly 
be  rendered  presumed  or  durst  But  that  is  not  the  case  here. 
See  Mr.  xii.  34.  N.  - 

15.  Lovest  fhou  me  more  than  these  ?  *y#**t  pi  jtAcmf  nrrm  ; 
There  is  an  ambiguity  here  in  the  original,  which,  after  the  Eng. 
translators,  I  have  retained  in  the  version.  It  may  either  mean, 
Lovest  thou  me  more  than  thou  lovest  these  things  ?  that  is,  thy 
boats,  nets,  and  other  implements  of  fishing,  by  which  thou  ear* 
nest  a  livelihood  ?  or,  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  men  [thy 
fellow-disciples]  love  me?  In  the  first  way  interpreted,  the 
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question  is  neither  so  cold  nor  so  foreign,  as  some  have  represented 
it.  This  was  probably  the  last  time  that  Peter  exercised  bis  pro. 
fession  as  a  fisherman.  Jesus  was  about  to  employ  him  as  *u 
apostle ;  but,  as  he  disdained  all  forced  obedience,  and  would 
accept  no  service  that  did  not  spring  from  choice,  and  originate 
in  lore,  he  put  this  question  to  give  Peter  an  opportunity  of  pro. 
fessing  openly  his  love,  which  his  late  transgression  Bad  rendered 
questionable,  and  consequently  his  preference  of  the  work  in  which 
Jesus  was  to  employ  him,  with  whatever  difficulties  and  .perils  it 
might  be  accompanied,  to  any  worldly  occupation,  however  gain, 
ful.  In  the  other  way  interpreted,  the  question  must  be  consi- 
dered as  having  a  reference  to  the  declaration  formerly  made  by 
Peter,  when  he  seemed  to  arrogate  a  superiority  above  the  rest, 
in  zeal  for  his  Master,  and  steadiness  in  his  service.  Though 
thou  tkouldst  prove  a  stumbling-stone  to  them  all  (says  he,  Mt 
xxvi.  33.)  /  never  toill  be  made  to  stumble.  This  gives  a  pecu- 
liar propriety  to  Peter's  reply  here.  Convinced  at  length  that 
his  Master  knew  his  heart  better  than  he  himself,  conscious  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  affection  which  he  bore  him,  he  dares  make 
the  declaration,  appealing  to  the  infallible  Judge  before  whom  he 
stood,  as  the  voucher  of  his  truth.  But,  as  to  his  feliow-disci. 
pies,  he  is  now  taught  not  to  assume  in  any  thing.  He  dares  not 
utter  a  single  word  which  would  lead  to  a  comparison  with  those, 
to  whom,  he  knew,  his  woful  defection  had  made  htm  appear  so 
much  inferior.  To  the  second  interpretation  I  know  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  our  Lord  cannot  be  supposed  to  ask  Peter  a  ques- 
tion, which  the  latter  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  answer :  for, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  love,  he  could  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  love  of  others.  But  to  this  it  may  be  justly 
answered,  that  such  questions*  are  not  understood  to  require  an 
answer  from  knowledge,  but  from  opinion.  Peter  had  once  shown 
himself  forward  enough  to  obtrude  his  opinion  unasked,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  rest,  compared  with  himself.  His  silence  now 
on  that  part  of  the  question  which  concerned  his  fellow-disciples, 
speaks  strongly  the  shame  he  had  on  recollecting  his  former  pre- 
sumption in  boasting  superior  zeal  and  firmness  ;  and  shows  that 
the  lesson  of  humility  and  self-knowledge  he  had  so  lately  receiv- 
ed, had  not  been  lost.— I  incline  rather  to  this  second  interpre- 
tation ;  but,  as  the  construction  will  admit  either,  and  as  neither 
of  them  is  unsuitable  to  the  context  and  the  occasion,  I  thought 
it  the  safer  method  in  a  translator,  to  give  the  expression  in  the 
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nme  extant  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  given  it,  and  leave  the 
choice  free  to  his  readers.  It  may  be  proper  just  to  mention  a 
third  meaning  which  has  beep  pot  upon  the  words,  and  of  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  they  are  naturally  susceptible:  Lovest  thou 
me  more  than  thou  lovest  these  thy  fellow-discifile*  ?  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  least  probable  of  them  all.  Our  Lord  was  so 
far  from  ever  showing  a  jealousy  of  this  kind,  lest  any  of  his 
disciples  should  rival  him  in  the  affection  of  the  rest,  that  it  was 
often  his  aim  to  excite  them,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  mutual 
love ;  urging,  amongst  other  motives,  that  he  will  consider  their 
love  to  one  another  as  the  surest  evidence  of  their  regard  and  af- 
fection to  him,  and  requiring  such  manifestations  of  their  love 
to  the  brethren^  as  he  had  given  of  his  love  to  them,  and  as  show 
it  to  be  hardly  possible  that  they  could  exceed  this  way. 

16.  Tend  my  sheep,  mipuutt  r*  wptar*  fi*.  £.  T.  Feed  my 
Sheep.  This  is  the  translation  given  also  to  the  words  Bone*  r« 
flrf0?«r*  /u«  in  the  next  verse.  But  the  precepts  are  not  synony- 
mous.  The  latter  is  properly,  provide  them  in  pasture;  the 
former  implies  also  guide,  watch,  and  defend  them.  As  there 
is  in  the  original  some  difference  in  every  one  of  the  three  in- 
junctions at  this  time  laid  on  Peter,  there  ought  to  be  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  version.  Tet  none  of  our  Eng.  inter, 
preters  seem  to  have  adverted  to  this.  The  Vul.  must  have  read 
differently,  as  it  has  Pasce  agnos  meos.  But  in  this  reading  it 
has  not  the  support  of  a  single  MS.  and  only  the  Sax.  version. 

22,  23.  If  I  will  that  he  wait  my  return,  tx*  «mv  &**  utun  \*s 
tpx*fwu.  Vul.  Sic  eum  volo  manere  donee  veniam.  This  ver- 
sion, which  totally  alters  the  sense,  has  no  support  from  Gr. 
MSS.  or  fathers,  or  from  any  ancient  translation  but  the  Sax. 
The  Cam.  verse  22.  reads,  1m$  «k/w  &a*  vr*$  futnt ;  but,  as  it 
retains  *<*,  the  addition  of  *V#«  makes  no  material  change  in  the 
sense ;  whereas  the  Vul.  has,  in  both  verses,  turned  a  mere  sup. 
position  into  an  affirmation.  Some  La.  MSS.  read,  agreeably 
to  the  Cam.  Si  sic  eum  volo  manere  ;  and  some,  agreeably  to  the 
common  Gr.  Si  eum  volo  manere.  The  Jesuit  Maldonat  gives 
up  the  reading  of  the  Vul.  in  this  place  entirely,  and  even  ex. 
presses  himself  with  an  asperity  which  will  be  thought  surprising, 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  argument  here  hurts  not  the  Pro. 
testants,  t>ut  his  own  friends  and  brethren  alone.  Speaking  of  the 
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three  La.  readings  given  above,  he  says,  u  Prima  est  ilia  maxime 
"  vulgaris,  quae  in  omnes  fere  Latinos  pervasit  codices,  eosque 
€i  incredibili  scriptorum  negligeptia  contaminavit,  Sic  eum  volo 
"  matter e  donee  veniam,  quid  ad  te  ?  nulla  prorsus  specie  probau 
€i  bilitatis,"  &c.  Where  is  now  the  merit  which  this  son  of 
Loyola  boasted  (when,  commenting  on  a  passage  liable  to  the  like 
objections)  of  resigning  entirely  his  own  judgment  in  deference 
to  the  authority  of  the  church  ?  Ch.  viii.  I— 1 1.  N.  There  indeed, 
,  after  candidly  admitting  the  weight  of  the  arguments  on  the  op- 
posite side,  he  replies  in  this  manner :  u  Sed  base  omnia  minus 
u  habent  ponderis  quam  una  auctoritas  ecclesia?,  qua)  per  con. 
"  ciiium  Tridentinum,  non  solum  libros  omnes,  quos  nunc  habet 
"  in  usu,  sed  singulas  etiam  ejus  partes,  tanquam  canonicas  ap. 
"  probavit."  Had  this  good  father  forgotten  that  the  reading 
"  Sic  eum  volo  manere,"  which  he  so  disdainfully  reprobates, 
has  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent,  for  it  had  been  the  com- 
mon  reading  of  the  Vul.  iong^  before,  and  was  in  all  their  approv- 
ed editions  at  the  time  ?  Had  he.  forgotten  that  it  was  first  ratified 
by  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  after  the  revisal  appointed  by  him,  and 
(hen  by  Pope  Clement  the  eighth,  after  a  second  revisal  appoint, 
ed  by  him  ?  Not  one  passage  in  the  Vul.  can  claim  the  authority 
of  Popes  and  Councils,  if  this  cannot, 

25.  /  imagine  the  world  itself  would  not  contain.— I  agree 
prefectly  with  those  interpreters  who  think  that  the  hyperbole 
contained  in  this  Terse  is  much  more  tolerable,  than  the  torture 
to  which  some  critics  have  put  the  words,  in  order  to  make  them 
speak  a  different  sense.  For  some  apposite  examples  of  such 
hyperboles,  both  in  sacred  authors  and  in  profane,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Bishop  Pearce.  For  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  Ham. 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  two  last  verses  were  not  written  by 
the  Evangelist,  but  by  the  Asiatic  bishops,  and  of  the  opinion  of 
Gro.  and  L.  CI.  who  think  that  the  whole  last  chapter  is  of  an* 
other  hand,  I  refer  him  to  Wetstein. 
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Mt.  v.  3.  *.  D.  II.  P.  II.  §2, 
D.  VI.  P.  II.  $  19. 
$8. 


J.  xiii.  33.  D.  XII.  P.  I.  $  19. 

D   XII.  P.  I  §11. 

Ml.  xiiL  55. 

Mt.  x.  23.  3. 

fylt.  v.  46. 

Mt.  ix.  9. 

J.  xi.  39. 

Mt.  xiv.  1. 

J.  xv.  20. 

Mr.  viiL  37. 

D.  XII.  P.  I.  §  15.  J.  xii.  26. 

Mt.  xxv.  27. 

Mr.  xii.  34.  J.  xxi.  12.  *. 

Mt.  xxiv.*15. 

D.  IV  §17. 

D.VII.P.I.J7. 

Mt.  x.  10.  ♦. 

L.  xii.  25. 

Mt.  xii.  20. 


•lA*  0»     -       - 

AaM  - 

IH  x.  f 
•Al«£dAtf  • 

fpatm 

1w*y*         -  « 

Tflrof 2«»tk    - 


D.  X.  P.  II.  §  4. 

J.  iv.  10.  2. 

D.  V.  P.  IV.  $  13. 

D.  VI.  P.  II.  §  l. 

D.  V.  P.  IV.  §  14. 

Mt.  xiv.  33, 

D.  VI.  P.  I.$3.  P.  II.  §  1. 

Mr.  ii.  19. 

Mt.  xxvi.  30. 

J.  xii.  11. 

I-  xi.  41. 

Mt  xxvi.  58.  s.L.i.2.U.14.iv.20. 

Mt  x.  10.  * 

D.  VI.  P.  II.  $  6. 
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Tmxftrm 


<t>put*  - 


-  ML  xxiv.  51.*.  D.  III.  $  24. 

*t&    L.'vtti.  15. 

-  D.  X.P.V.  §9. 

-  ,  J*  xix.  ?9. 

-  L.  ii.  14* 

-  J.  iii.  14.       •      • 


i. « 


-  L.  xiv.  15. 
•  L.  ii.  7.     . 

-  L.  i.  3.  '. 

-  D.VlLP.II.$ll. 

-  D.  XII.  P.  I.  §  11. 

-  D.  XI.  P.  I.5  18. 

-  Pp.  Mfc  §  15, 

'-  D.  IX.  P.  III.  J  4. 

-  Mt.  xxiii.  5. 

-  Mt.  viii.  20. 


Xaf  «  «  tfui 
Xafiv* 

Xit(9T*fUt 

XtXtm^xH 
Xrrm 

Xtwg 

X«A»    - 


X«fr«* 

Xfff«     - 

X^v«iti{!m 

X{n*f 

Xm^tm 

Xvftof 


+»;6» 


'am 


Mt.  xxviii.  9.  3. 

J.  xvii.  13. 

L.  xix.  43. 

L.  ii.  40.  J.  i.  17. 

L.  i.  28. 

D.X  P.V.§7. 

D.  VIII.  P.  III.  $  17. 

52. 

D.  VIII.  P.  I.  §  4. 
Mt  xxvii.  34. 
Mt.  vi.  30. 
L.  viii.  15. 
Mt.  ii.  1 2. 
D.  V.  P.  IV. 
Mt.  xix.  12. 
J.  iv.  5. 

Mt.  vii.  15. 
D.  III.  $  24. 
CD.X.P.V.$6.Mtx.3*, 

I  ,  26.  L.  xiv.  26. 

a 

Mt.  viii.  13.  xxiv.  36. 
L.  iii.  23. 
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